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THE  CHICAGO  TRUST  CONFERENCE. 

The  Chicago  Trust  Conference  of  September  13-16  met  in 
response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Civic  Federation.  This  is  an 
organization  designed  originally  to  correct  abuses  in  local  poli- 
tics. Its  success  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  civil  service 
act,  in  establishing  the  Municipal  Voters'  League,  and  in  other 
enterprises  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  city  led  it  to  try 
its  powers  in  dealing  with  questions  of  national  rather  than  local 
significance.  Four  national  conferences  have  been  held  under 
its  auspices.  The  first  in  1894,  at  Chicago,  dealt  with  industrial 
arbitration ;  the  second  in  January  1898,  at  New  York  City,  with 
primary  election  reforms ;  the  third  in  August  1898,  at  Saratoga, 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  latest,  just 
held  at  Chicago,  considered  the  trust  problem  in  its  political, 
economic  and  social  aspects. 

Being  thus  called  by  a  local  political  organization,  it  was 
questioned  whether  the  conference  was  not  inspired  by  some  par- 
tisan motive.  By  some  it  was  construed  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  shrewd  politicians  to  get  the  trust  out  of  national  politics 
so  that  the  campaign  of  next  year  might  be  fought  on  other 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  i.  i 
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lines ;  others  thought  it  was  rather  an  attempt  to  sound  public 
sentiment,  so  as  to  enable  party  managers  to  shape  their  plat- 
forms accordingly.  Whatever  the  motive  may  have  been,  it  at 
least  did  not  prevent  free  discussion,  and  while  individual  pK>li- 
ticians  did  not  forget  their  calling  when  they  entered  the  assem- 
bly hall,  partisan  politics  were  disbarred,  and  the  managers 
endeavored  to  limit  the  debate  to  the  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic problem  now  so  prominently  before  the  public. 

To  secure  an  expression  of  sentiment  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  Federation  asked  the  governor  of  each  state  and 
territory  to  appoint  seven  delegates.  In  addition  to  this  quasi- 
public  representation,  members  of  congress,  governors,  attorneys- 
general,  and  various  private  individuals  supposedly  interested  in 
the  subject,  were  invited  directly  by  the  Federation,  while 
national  associations  of  workingmen  and  other  organizations, 
such  as  manufacturers*  associations,  boards  of  trade,  reform 
clubs,  and  universities,  were  asked  to  send  delegates. 

The  delegates  appointed  by  the  governors  constituted  about 
one  half  of  the  membership.  In  some  cases — as  Texas  —  they 
came  as  a  solid  body,  instructed  to  maintain  the  views  of  the 
dominant  political  faction,  and  confessedly  not  open  to  convic- 
tion by  any  argument  which  the  debate  might  unfold.  In  other 
cases  the  appointments  were  made  with  more  impartiality,  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt,  for  instance,  choosing  not  only  politicians  of 
each  party,  but  also  a  labor  leader,  a  merchant,  and  scholars 
from  the  two  great  universities  of  the  state. 

The  four  hundred  delegates  who  responded  to  the  call  were 
varied  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  diversity  of  sentiment. 
Coming  from  thirty  states,  all  sections  and  almost  every  class  of 
society  were  represented.  Capitalists,  manufacturers,  unskilled 
laborers,  trade  unionists,  grangers,  lawyers,  professional  reform- 
ers, skilled  mechanics,  labor  commissioners,  single  taxers,  econo- 
mists, commercial  travelers,  and  anarchists,  all  were  officially 
represented  through  some  organization,  while  the  gubernatorial 
appointees  showed  every  shade  of  political  belief — an  assembly 
whose   diversity  gave   promise   of   many-sided  discussion    and 
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proof  of  widespread  interest  in  the  subject.  The  trusts  them 
selves  were,  however,  not  directly  represented.  Several  corpo- 
ration lawyers  and  some  others  whose  interests  were  allied  to 
trusts  were  there,  but  the  officers  and  managers  did  not  appear, 
although  a  few  had  been  appointed  or  invited.  This  was  the 
only  defect  in  representation. 

The  call  for  the  conference  having  been  general  in  terms,  no 
one  could  predict  the  character  of  the  assembly.  Though  the 
professed  purpose  was  impartial  discussion,  it  was  by  many 
styled  the  ** an ti- trust"  conference,  while  others  thought  its  lead- 
ers would  attempt  to  force  an  endorsement,  rather  than  a  criti- 
cism, of  consolidation.  The  press  had  alternately  ridiculed  the 
enterprise  and  made  vague  insinuations  as  to  the  motives  of  its 
promoters.  The  extreme  opponents  of  the  trust  were  especially 
suspicious  of  some  sinister  design.  They  feared  lest  the  trusts 
would  again  indulge  their  penchant  for  buying  up  everything  in 
sight,  and  that  the  conference  would  itself  prove  to  be  the  latest 
purchase  of  some  syndicate.  Semi-secret  cabals  were  held  to 
plan  against  being  overwhelmed  by  a  packed  house.  On  the 
opening  days  this  mutual  suspicion  was  curiously  manifest,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  arrange  for  the  necessary  committee  on  organi- 
zation and  program.  Each  scheme  for  representation  on  this 
committee  was  opposed  by  some  clique  which  dreaded  the 
dominance  of  some  other  faction.  How  votes  should  be  cast, 
how  many  should  be  on  the  committee,  by  whom  they  should 
be  appointed,  were  all  wrangled  over  until  the  compromise  of 
Mr.  Cockran  was  adopted.  This  provided  that  each  national 
organization  should  choose  one  member  of  the  committee,  and 
that  each  state  should  have  one  representative,  to  be  selected 
by  a  joint  vote  of  the  delegates  from  all  local  organizations 
within  the  state,  and  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Another  dispute  arose  as  to  the  treatment  of  resolutions,  and 
again  it  needed  Mr.  Cockran's  influence  to  check  a  wrangle 
which  threatened  to  be  interminable.  A  similar  committee  was 
appointed,  to  which  all  resolutions  were  referred  and  from  which 
none  ever  emerged. 
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While  the  control  of  the  conference  was  thus  vested  in  its 
own  committee,  the  program  adopted  was  practically  what  bad 
been  prearranged  by  the  Civic  Federation,  whose  wise  selection 
of  speakers  deserves  much  praise.  While  the  dangers  of  heated 
partisan  discussion  were  avoided,  nearly  every  shade  of  belief  was 
given  a  liberal  hearing.  As  was  inevitable  in  a  body  composed 
largely  of  politicians,  much  time  was  wasted  in  mere  bun- 
combe and  rhetoric,  which  contributed  neither  facts  nor  argu- 
ment to  the  discussion.  The  shifty  finesse  of  the  demagogue 
attempting  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  the  turgid  eloquence 
of  the  professional  orator,  with  his  stock  of  patriotic  properties, 
were,  of  course,  not  lacking,  but  many  of  the  fifty  addresses  were 
able  and  deserve  careful  study  ;  some  of  them  merely  as  show- 
ing the  viewpoint  of  various  classes,  others  because  of  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subject  discussed. 

Professor  John  B.  Clark  presented  the  ablest  economic  dis- 
cussion, captivating  the  audience  alike  by  his  impartiality  and 
his  scholarship.  A  more  extreme  wing  was  represented  by 
George  Gunton  who  delivered  a  panegyric  on  centralization, 
seeming  to  ignore  any  possibility  of  abuses.  He  showed  bold- 
ness in  presenting  views  distasteful  to  many  of  his  auditors, 
dogmatism  in  his  statements,  and  eloquence  unusual  in  economic 
discussion.  Striking,  too,  were  the  speeches  of  B.  R.  Tucker,  the 
anarchist,  and  T.  J.  Morgan,  a  socialist  of  local  reputation,  both 
of  whom  defended  industrial  consolidation.  Even  Chicago  preju- 
dice against  the  term  anarchy  did  not  prevent  appreciation  of 
the  rugged  logic  which  carried  the  principles  of  industrial  free- 
dom to  its  extreme  limit ;  in  contrast  the  socialist,  with  more  of 
the  demagogue  and  less  of  the  philosopher,  pushed  the  claims 
made  for  the  trust  to  the  logical  outcome  of  a  socialist  regime 
where  all  industry  would  be  operated  by  one  all-embracing  pub- 
lic trust. 

The  radical  anti-trust  views  were  best  represented  by  Dudley 
Wooten,  of  Texas.  Despite  the  crudity  of  his  views,  his  s{>eech 
was  enthusiastically  received,  his  "breezy  rhetoric,"  as  it  was 
termed  by  Mr.  Cockran,  being  accepted  in  place  of  weightier 
qualities. 
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The  interest  o£  the  conference  centered,  however,  in  the 
addresses  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Cockran.  To  these  alone  was 
given  the  privilege  of  unlimited  time.  The  prominence  of  the 
men,  the  possible  political  significance  of  their  utterances,  the 
expectation  of  personal  tilting,  and  the  reputation  for  oratory 
held  by  each,  all  gave  added  importance  to  their  addresses.  Mr. 
Cockran's  speech  easily  outranked  all  others  as  an  exhibition  of 
oratorical  powers.  Appearing  as  a  supporter  of  trusts,  he  made 
unexpected  concessions  to  the  other  side,  some  of  which  might, 
perhaps,  logically  damage  his  main  position.  His  address  was 
an  advocate's  plea,  grounded  on  economic  principles,  couched  in 
an  orator's  rhetoric,  and  tinged,  possibly,  with  a  politician's  craft. 
Mr.  Bryan  made  a  less  striking  speech,  distinctly  inferior  to  Mr. 
Cockran's  in  economic  reasoning,  and  not  equal  in  eloquence  to 
his  own  best  efforts.  With  much  direct  appeal  to  the  prejudices 
of  his  hearers,  he  yet  was  more  moderate  in  his  program  than 
many  had  anticipated.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  strong,  thought- 
ful plea,  but  inconsistent  in  detail,  and  clearly  the  expression  of 
an  adroit  politician  rather  than  a  philosopher. 

On  every  point  of  theory  divergence  of  opinion  was  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  body  with  different  interests  and  varying 
degrees  of  candor.  It  is  impossible  even  to  summarize  all  these 
conflicting  doctrines,  but  it  may  be  profitable  to  consider  some 
of  the  views  more  frequently  expressed  in  regard  to  the  chief 
topics :  the  nature  and  origin  of  trusts,  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  system,  the  remedy  for  evils,  the  interrelation  of  competition 
and  monopoly,  and  the  attitude  of  labor  towards  trusts. 

I.  The  nature  and  origin  of  trusts, — At  the  start  one  is  troubled 
by  the  absence  of  any  clear  definition  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cept. The  printed  reports  show  only  one  definition  of  trusts, 
that  of  Professor  Clark:  "Any  combination  so  big  as  to  be 
menacing."  Other  speakers  did  not  always  have  this  definition 
in  mind ;  indeed,  in  many  cases,  had  no  clear  concept,  but  dis- 
cussed the  growing  tendency  towards  consolidation  without 
stopping  to  consider  how  large  the  business  must  be  or  what 
other  attributes  it  needed  to  be  dubbed  a  trust. 
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The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  supported  the  view  that 
the  modern  system  of  large  business  establishments  was  the  out- 
growth of  natural  industrial  evolution.  This  was  necessarily  the 
view  of  those  who  advocated  trust  methods,  but  it  was  also 
advanced  by  all  save  one  of  the  professional  economists,  by  the 
leading  labor  representatives,  and  even  by  some  who  were 
avowed  anti-trust  men.  Professor  H.  C.  Adams,  the  unique  dis- 
sentient among  economists,  distinguished  between  industries  like 
railroads,  which  would  naturally  consolidate,  and  many  manufac- 
turing industries,  whose  recent  trusting  was  caused  by  abnormal 
economic  or  juridical  conditions.  With  him,  though  less 
reserved  in  their  statements,  were  all  the  more  radical  wing,  who 
held  that  trusts  were  ever  the  evil  product  of  unnatural 
conditions.  In  specifying  these  conditions  many  items  were  men- 
tioned. The  most  common  were  the  tariff  and  railroad  dis- 
crimination. It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  ** trust" 
was  used  in  very  different  senses  by  different  speakers,  and  that 
one  who  described  the  trust  as  originating  in  some  specific  con- 
dition may  not  have  meant  the  same  thing  that  the  economist 
attributed  to  natural  evolution. 

2.  Is  the  trust  harmfult —  Here  again  we  find  a  confusion  of 
tongues  even  greater  than  the  discrepancy  of  opinions.  No  one 
can  tell  whether  a  trust  is  beneficial  or  not  unless  he  knows  what 
a  trust  is.  No  two  men  can  agree  as  to  its  merits  and  defects 
save  as  they  agree  in  its  definition.  Under  this  one  question, 
then,  several  are  properly  included.  The  fundamental  one  is 
whether  production  on  a  large  scale  is  of  itself  advantageous. 
This  may  be  considered  aside  from  the  question  of  probable 
coercion  of  labor,  of  extortion  toward  consumers,  of  corruption 
of  politics.  It  involves  two  distinct  questions:  (i)  whether 
consolidation  cheapens  production,  and  (2)  whether  the  accom- 
panying transformation  of  self-directing  artisans,  shopkeepers, 
and  petty  manufacturers,  into  employees  of  a  g^reat  concern, 
works  ill  to  society.  In  this  form  the  question  needs  to  be 
answered  by  socialists  as  well  as  by  individualists.  In  general 
there  was  agreement  in  answering  affirmatively  as  to  cheapened 
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production,  although  here  again  Professor  Adams  varied  the 
monotony — at  least  to  the  extent  of  intimating  that  there  was 
a  limit  to  profitable  consolidation.  Whether  this  limit  was  an 
organization  larger  or  smaller  than  the  modern  trust,  Professor 
Adams  unfortunately  did  not  state.  Whether  consolidation  in 
itself  degraded  mankind  was  a  more  mooted  question.  Some 
evaded  it;  some — as  Mr.  Cockran  and  Mr.  Gunton  —  boldly 
declared  that  large  production  necessarily  and  inevitably  meant 
a  higher  type  of  man,  a  fuller  degree  of  liberty ;  the  socialists 
gave  an  ambiguous  answer,  declaring  that  the  laborer  was  neither 
harmed  by  consolidation  in  itself,  nor  necessarily  benefited  by 
the  resulting  increase  in  product ;  while  the  popular  orator,  the 
small  proprietor,  the  commercial  traveler  all  agreed  in  declaring 
that  the  injury  done  by  turning  a  man  into  a  cog-wheel  far  and 
away  outweighed  all  possible  g^ins  from  increased  production. 
Granting  that  the  industrial  gain  from  consolidation  out- 
weighs the  sacrifice  of  individuality,  the  evaluation  of  trusts 
involves  a  second  question :  Can  private  ownership  be  safely 
trusted  with  the  power  which  comes  from  the  control  of  a  vast 
industry  ?  As  publicists  admit  the  greater  efficiency  of  a  benevo- 
lent despotism,  yet  oppose  the  granting  of  absolutism  to  any 
individual,  so  economists  may  admit  the  advantages  of  produc- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  yet  fear  the  effect  of  industrial  absolutism. 
The  centering  of  industry  in  a  few  hands  may  mean  only  greater 
power  to, grind  the  laborer  and  to  rob  the  consumer.  It  is  of 
little  avail  that  production  is  larger,  if  the  increased  gain  goes 
only  to  swell  the  capitalist's  luxuries.  Here,  too,  diversity  of 
opinion  was  heard.  One  held  that  the  industrial  advantage  was 
not  vitiated  by  private  ownership  and  control,  for  **even  the 
capitalist,  who  from  the  most  sordid  motives  seeks  to  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  from  5  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.,  must  serve  his 
fellows  in  doing  it."  This  view,  which  was  upheld  by  Professor 
Clark  and  Mr.  Cockran,  was  directly  opposed  by  western  radicals, 
by  socialists,  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  others.  These  argued  that  the 
possession  of  such  great  industrial  power  meant  also  the  posses- 
sion of  political  power,  which  would  result  in  the  corruption  of 
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legislatures  and  the  overthrow  of  democracy.  The  political 
objections  thus  urged  were  not  met  frankly  by  the  extreme  pro- 
trust  speakers. 

One  question  remains.  Granting  that  consolidation  is  eco- 
nomically beneficial,  and  that  the  force  of  competition  tends  to 
distribute  the  benefits  even  against  the  selfish  desires  of  capital- 
ists ;  granting  that  the  legitimate  use  of  consolidation  is  advan- 
tageous, are  not  the  abuses  and  perversions  of  trusts  so  common 
as  to  require  rigid  control  ?  Even  their  defenders  admitted 
some  such  evils,  while  their  opponents  adduced  a  long  catalogue, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  full.  The  subjects  of  most 
frequent  complaint  were  the  watering  of  stock,  the  displacement 
of  labor,  extortion — especially  when  aided  by  the  tariff  or  by 
railroad  discrimination — and  corruption. 

A  significant  point  in  this  discussion  is  that  the  gist  of  each 
speaker's  accusation  was  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  trust  on  the 
peculiar  interests  of  his  own  class.  Those  whose  interests  were 
allied  to  capital  complained  of  the  financial  mismanagement  so 
often  found  in  large  corporations;  the  commercial  traveler 
thought  trusts  evil  because  35,000  of  his  class  were  thrown 
out  of  employment ;  the  retailer,  because  he  could  no  longer 
compete ;  the  agriculturalist,  because  the  price  of  raw  products 
was  low ;  the  consumer  of  trust  goods,  because  prices  were  high  ; 
the  displaced  artisan,  because  new  processes  were  introduced ; 
and  the  patent  lawyer,  because  invention  was  discouraged.  If  it 
is  true  that  each  class  is  thus  injured  by  the  trust,  even  the  Texan 
vituperation  seems  not  altogether  inappropriate.  Such  a  general 
enemy  of  mankind  may  well  be  called  robber,  monster,  or 
octopus. 

The  diversity  of  accusations,  however,  raises  a  suspicion  as 
to  their  validity.  This  suspicion  is  increased  on  recalling  the 
American  proclivity  for  finding  some  convenient  scape-goat  on 
which  any  and  all  evils  may  be  laid.  A  bank  charter,  a  coinage 
act,  a  change  in  the  tariff  have  in  turn  been  used  to  explain 
serious  industrial  ills,  although  it  was  impossible  that  such  far- 
reaching  results  should  flow  from  a  single  source.     This  tendency 
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may  be  fostered  by  politicians  who  hope  to  unite  the  unfortunate 
and  disaffected  by  proclaiming  a  crusade  against  a  popular 
bugaboo.  The  trust — so  striking  a  feature  in  modern  industry 
— is  well  suited  to  serve  as  the  object  of  such  an  attack. 

Many  of  the  evils  charged  against  trusts  are  not  {>eculiar  to 
trust  organization.  Abuses  which  are  common  to  other  forms  of 
enterprise  are  brought  into  prominence  because  of  their  connec- 
tion with  trust  operations.  The  large  scale  on  which  modern 
business  is  conducted  acts  as  a  magnifier,  and  popular  clamor  is 
excited  against  trusts  because  evils  are  there  disclosed  which 
elsewhere  exist  unseen. 

This  may  be  made  clear  by  a  hypothetical  illustration.  It  is 
conceivable  that  in  the  case  of  some  commodity  ill-suited  to 
American  resources  a  tariff  might  keep  prices  above  the  Euro- 
pean level  without  giving  abnormal  profits  to  competing  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  The  high  price  paid  by  consumers  would 
merely  repay  the  high  cost  of  production  under  the  wasteful 
system  of  small  establishments.  If  a  trust  should  combine  these 
warring  factories,  and  introduce  improved  methods,  the  cost 
would  be  lowered,  but  not  necessarily  the  price,  since  foreign 
competition — a  force  which  would  otherwise  compel  the  monop- 
oly to  lower  prices — would  be  barred  out  by  the  tariff.  In  such 
a  case  the  high  profits  would  be  made  the  basis  of  an  attack  on 
the  trust.  But  the  real  evil,  namely,  that  consumers  are  forced 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  American  goods  than  the  foreign  article 
would  bring,  existed  equally  under  the  old  system.  Clearly  the 
trust  did  not  cause  the  evil ;  it  merely  profited  by  it.  In  a 
similar  way  the  watering  of  stock  is  not  an  evil  peculiar  to  large 
corporations.  It  is  only  one  manifestation  of  the  tendency  to 
swindle  gullible  investors.  To  condemn  trusts  as  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  would  resemble  holding  the  legal-tender  law 
responsible  for  every  "green-goods'*  swindle.  Again,  granting 
that  the  displacement  of  labor  is  an  evil,  it  would  be  an  evil  inde- 
pendent of  trusts,  one  that  would  recur  with  each  new  invention, 
with  each  improvement  introduced  by  the  individual  manu- 
facturer.    And,  finally,  corruption,  emphasized — perhaps  facili- 
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tated — by  the  concentration  of  capital,  was  surely  not  unknown 
in  the  days  of  private  enterprise. 

3.  The  remedies  suggested, — The  admission  that  the  accusa- 
tions are  exaggerated,  and  that  trusts  suffer  vicariously  for  com- 
mon misdeeds  does  not  at  all  deny  the  validity  of  some  of  the 
complaints  nor  the  seriousness  of  some  of  the  abuses.  The  prac- 
tical question  then  is :  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  these  evils  ? 
The  answer  to  this  depends  on  the  position  one  takes  on  the 
question  suggested  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  To  one  who 
believes  that  consolidation  is  in  itself  evil,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
strike  at  once  at  large  enterprises ;  to  one  dreading  the  vesting 
of  great  power  in  private  hands,  the  remedy  is  either  more  indi- 
vidualistic industry  or  else  more  thorough  socialism ;  to  one 
finding  the  cause  in  some  external  condition  various  specific 
reforms  are  desirable. 

The  simplest  program  was  to  destroy  or  prevent  all  large 
aggregations  of  capital.  Some  of  the  methods  suggested  for 
carrying  out  this  program  were  :  to  prohibit  outright  corporations 
with  more  than  a  given  limited  capital ;  to  make  each  stockholder 
liable  without  limitation  for  all  the  corporation  debts,  and  thus 
hinder  the  consolidation  of  small  capitals ;  to  tax  the  income, 
stock,  or  franchise  of  corporations,  and  thus  check  their  growth 
by  limiting  their  profits. 

The  criticism  of  these  plans  is  obvious.  Many  who  cried  for 
extermination  failed  to  state  how  it  could  be  accomplished.  To 
make  stockholders  liable  without  limitation  would  strike  a  blow 
at  the  chief  merit  of  corporations,  and  harm  society  rather  than 
the  capitalist.  Even  Mr.  Bryan's  more  systematic  plan  lacks 
definiteness.  Regulation  by  both  state  and  Federal  government 
is  an  imposing  demand,  but  purely  formal.  The  detail  that  no 
licenses  should  be  given  corporations  exercising  or  attempting 
a  monopoly  is  impracticable  in  view  of  Mr.  Bryan's  own  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  real  monopoly  as  yet,  and  because  every 
business  enterprise  is  an  attempt  to  monopolize  some  trade  or 
some  market.  The  clearest  point  in  the  program  of  those 
who  would  annihilate  large  corporations  is  the  declaration  by 
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Mr.  Bryan  that  some  action  is  needed  and  any  attempt  to  legis- 
late reform  is  preferable  to  supine  inaction.  But  this  proposal 
is  rather  an  outline  for  a  politician's  campaign  than  an  economic 
policy.  The  economist  would  argue  that,  because  a  shifting 
policy  is  so  disastrous,  no  steps  should  be  taken  unless  it  be 
shown  beyond  cavil  that  beneficial  results  will  follow. 

Slightly  less  drastic  than  such  proposals  were  those  designed 
to  prevent  misconduct  by  the  trusts  rather  than  to  prevent  con- 
solidation. Almost  every  form  of  control  was  suggested,  includ- 
ing the  direct  legislative  determination  of  prices  for  trusted 
goods,  and  of  wages  for  trust  employees.  The  most  popular 
plan,  indeed  almost  the  only  proposal  which  met  with  no  direct 
opposition,  was  for  greater  publicity  of  public  accounts,  designed 
to  prevent  stock-jobbing.  Some  thought  this  should  be  seconded 
by  direct  prohibition  of  stock  watering ;  others,  notably  Mr. 
Cockran,  thought  that  mere  publicity  would  be  a  panacea. 

Besides  legislation  dealing  directly  with  the  trusts,  there  was 
much  emphasis  placed  on  indirect  methods  of  effecting  the  desired 
control.  The  burden  of  these  plans  was :  destroy  the  artificial 
monopoly  which  law  has  erected  around  the  trusts,  and  with  the 
destruction  of  special  privilege  much  of  the  evil  of  trusts  will 
disappear ;  modify  the  patent  laws  so  as  to  lessen  or  destroy  the 
monopoly  of  invention ;  modify  the  tariff  so  that  trusts  may  not 
lurk  within  its  shelter;  prevent  railroad  discrimination,  and  thus 
give  every  competitor  equal  opportunity.  Such  changes  were 
widely  proposed ;  while  some  thought  them  insufficient,  none 
thought  them  objectionable. 

Another  class  of  proposals  recognized  that  trust  evils  were 
merely  symptoms  of  some  general  complaint.  While  this  or 
that  abuse  might,  perhaps,  be  bettered  by  some  local  application, 
a  thorough  cure  could  come  only  from  a  remedy  which  went  to 
the  root  of  the  evil.  To  secure  such  a  re-ordering  of  society, 
socialism,  anarchy,  public  ownership,  single  tax,  and  the  refer- 
endum were,  each  in  turn,  recommended  as  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. Mr.  Seymour's  paper  was  one  of  the  most  suggestive  on 
this  line.     Finding  an  identity  between  the  corrupt  practices  of 
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corporations  and  of  individuals,  he  traced  them  both  to  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  business  world.  Perfectly  to  solve  the  trust 
problem,  he  held,  involved  the  discovery  of  some  method  of 
raising  the  moral  standard  of  a  race. 

4.  Tlu  interrelation  of  competition  and  monopoly. — ^Thc  fore- 
going discussion  has  shown  the  importance  of  the  theory  of 
monopoly  to  the  trust  problem.  It  is  true  that  not  all  the  evils 
charged  to  trusts  are  dependent  on  monopoly.  The  dehumaniz- 
ing effects  of  centralization  would  remain  were  there  two  com- 
peting combinations  instead  of  a  single  one ;  the  displacement 
of  labor  would  be  almost  as  g^eat ;  political  corruption  might  be 
even  greater.  But,  in  general,  trusts  are  criticised  because  they 
are  held  to  destroy  competition.  The  critics  use  trust  and 
monopoly  as  synonyms ;  their  corrective  measures  are  aimed  at 
the  monopolistic  features.  The  discussions  in  the  conference^ 
accordingly,  turned  much  on  monopoly,  yet  there  was  no  general 
agreement  in  the  use  of  the  term.  When  Professor  Clark  declared 
the  evil  of  monopoly  he  meant  something  quite  different  from 
that  which  Mr.  Bryan  condemned.  One  speaker  would  describe 
monopoly  as  the  antithesis,  another  as  the  perfect  fruit,  of  com- 
petition. Behind  this  apparent  disagreement  there  was,  how- 
ever, real  unanimity.  If  a  monoply  be  defined  as  the  power  on 
the  part  of  producers  arbitrarily  to  maintain  high  prices,  all  agreed 
that  such  power  could  not  wisely  be  vested  in  private  control. 
Even  Mr.  Cockran  agreed  to  this.  There  was  further  agreement 
that  any  form  of  governmental  favoritism  which  indirectly  gave 
this  power  would  be  as  unjustifiable  as  would  the  direct  enact- 
ment of  a  corporate  monopoly.  Disagreement  arose  as  to 
whether,  in  the  absence  of  such  government  favoritism,  thd 
force  of  competition  was  adequate,  or  whether,  in  addition  to 
such  negative  action,  government  should  take  positive  measures 
to  secure  competition.  Subordinate  to  this  was  the  question 
whether  certain  government  regulations  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  establish  a  monopoly  which  would  not  otherwise  exist.  Thus, 
while  all  agreed  that  government  favoritism  was  unjustifiable,  it 
might  be  debated  whether  a  given  tariff  law  really  gave  monop- 
oly powers  to  an  American  trust. 
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As  shown  above  there  was  much  agreement  that  in  order  to 
prevent  such  an  artificial  monoply  some  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  tariff  and  patent  laws,  and  railroad  discrimination  should 
be  prevented.  Both  Professor  Clark  and  Mr.  Cockran  argued  that 
natural  competition  would  prevent  extortion.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
this  is  the  crucial  point  of  the  whole  conference  :  whether  in  a  free 
market  the  force  of  competition  is  adequate  to  prevent  extortion  ? 
The  radicals  generally  ignored  the  power  of  latent  comf)etition. 
The  usurpation  of  a  market  by  the  goods  of  a  single  concern  was 
held  by  them  to  be  tantamount  to  wholesale  robbery  of  the  con- 
sumer. Mr.  Bryan  was  emphatic  on  this  point,  at  the  cost  of 
being  inconsistent.  Even  in  the  more  extreme  case  of  a  capital- 
ist monopolizing  land  in  a  given  neighborhood,  Mr.  Bryan 
argued  that  competition  would  check  his  greed  ;  how,  then,  can  a 
manufacturing  combination,  where  there  is  much  less  friction  in 
competition,  hold  undisputed  sway  over  customers?  But  Mr. 
Cockran  may  have  erred  on  the  other  side.  Theoretically-free  com- 
petition does  not  exist  in  actual  life.  The  abstractions  of  the  econ- 
omist are  valuable  in  making  deductions,  but  there  is  danger  when 
an  unskilled  hand  applies  them  as  working  models  in  practical 
politics.  As  the  mechanic  does  not  start  his  machine  and  trust 
to  the  physicist's  abstractions  of  inertia  and  persistence  of  force 
to  keep  it  moving,  so  the  politician  should  not  trust  to  the 
abstraction  of  free  competition  to  keep  society  in  its  course. 
To  say  that  free  competition  will  prevent  extortion  would  be  to 
beg  the  question :  Does  free  competition,  in  any  proper  sense, 
exist  as  between  a  small  producer  and  a  great  trust  ?  Latent 
competition  is  certainly  a  mighty  force  wherewith  corporate 
grreed  may  be  kept  in  check ;  that  it  is  ever-present  and  all- 
sufficient  needs  to  be  demonstrated.  Professor  Clark,  though  a 
professional  economist,  was  at  once  more  philosophical  and  more 
practical.  He  recognized  that  something  more  was  needed  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  competition  than  the  mere  repeal  of  legis- 
lative privileges.  The  power  of  the  corporation  itself  might 
create  privileges  almost  as  potent  as  a  governmental  patent. 
The  repeal  of  objectionable  tariff  measures  and  the  cure  of  rail- 
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road  discrimination  are  in  the  line  of  securing  greater  freedom 
of  competition,  but  are  insufficient  if  the  action  of  the  corpora- 
tions themselves  can  effectually  destroy  rivals.  Hence  Professor 
Clark  urges  the  need  of  preventing  trusts  from  killing  off  com- 
petition by  showing  discrimination  against  certain  rivals.  Uni- 
form prices  should  be  required  of  all  corporations  equally  with 
uniform  rates  in  transportation.  Perhaps  the  realization  of  such 
a  program  would  be  a  difficult  task,  but  the  recognition  of  the 
evil  is  at  least  an  advantage. 

While  several  speakers  emphasized  latent  competition  by 
possible  producers,  only  one  speaker,  and  he  the  representative 
of  a  labor  union,  brought  out  the  competition  of  substitution. 
Mr.  Garland  said : 

There  is  not  an  article  produced  in  these  modem  times  but  there  are,  or 
can  be  adopted,  several  substitutes  for  it ;  and  the  cost  as  a  rule  will  not 
vary  enough  to  permit  any  greater  or  long  lasting  extremity  to  our  needs. 

The  importance  of  this  is  great.  Even  a  city  gas  company, 
which  can  have  no  direct  rival,  is  constantly  restrained  by  such 
competition.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  chance,  should  prices 
go  too  high,  for  rival  capital  to  come  into  the  field  and  build  a 
new  plant ;  that  is  prevented  by  the  exclusive  franchise.  But 
the  ever-present  competition  of  oil  and  electricity  set  a  very 
definite  limit  to  the  extortion  of  the  gas  company.  Similarly, 
natural  and  artificial  gas,  oil,  wood,  soft  coal  (raw  and  coked) 
briquettes,  even  corn  and  twisted  hay  act  as  a  bar  to  the 
extreme  extortion  which  might  otherwise  be  practiced  by  a 
monopoly  of  anthracite-coal  barons.  It  is  true  this  form  of 
competition  may  at  times  be  insignificant ;  but  to  speak  of  trusts 
as  being  able  to  establish  prices  on  their  own  terms  is  oratorical 
hyperbole.  Linseed  oil,  sugar,  glucose,  whisky,  cordage, 
strawboard,  biscuits,  cereal  preparations,  beer,  all  trusted 
products  have  substitutes  whose  competition  can  be  met  only 
by  keeping  down  prices.  It  is  surprising  that  the  conference 
paid  so  little  attention  to  this  phase  of  competition. 

5.  The  relation  of  trusts  to  labor, — The  debates  of  the  conference 
are  more   significant  on  this  point  than  on  any  other.     The 
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aggressions  of  the  trust  on  the  rights  of  the  laborer  and  the  low- 
ering effect  on  wages  make  fine  subjects  for  public  harangues, 
and  the  politicians  of  the  conference  used  them  freely.  The 
starving  employee  is  an  excellent  bit  of  oratorical  property  not  to 
be  slighted  by  any  stump  speaker.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  it  was  not  the  laborer  who  was  the  most  bitter  complainant. 
The  small  producer  and  the  traveling  man  were  the  extremists. 
To  be  sure,  the  representative  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  could  not 
well  be  exceeded  in  virulence,  but  the  trade  unionists  all  spoke 
with  moderation.  Mr.  Gompers  said  that  wages  were  continu- 
ally rising,  and  that  trusts  will  increase ;  Mr.  Garland  conceded 
that  trusts  may  have  some  advantages  to  the  workman ;  Mr. 
White,  in  a  paper  which  for  impartiality  and  clear  reasoning 
was  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  conference,  claimed  no  friend- 
ship for  the  trusts,  and  hinted  at  probable  abuses,  but  indulged 
in  no  general  denunciation.  Mr.  Morgan,  of  course,  took  the 
socialistic  attitude  of  encouraging  trusts  as  a  step  towards  social- 
ism. 

The  more  bitter  foes  of  the  trusts  intimated  that  organized 
labor  was  not  altogether  disinterested  in  holding  these  conserva- 
tive views.  Trade  unions  were  accused  of  having  leagued  with 
capital  to  forma  moregigantic  trust  for  the  joint  spoliation  of  the 
consumer ;  they  had  been  bribed  by  high  wages  to  become  a 
party  to  a  conspiracy  against  their  fellow-workmen  and  against 
society.  In  support  of  this  view  it  was  urged  that  the  rate  of 
wages  would  be  immaterial  to  such  a  combination,  since  a 
monopoly  could  always  recoup  itself  by  increasing  the  price  of 
its  products.  Granting  this,  though  the  force  of  substitutional 
competition  denies  it,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  an  unrestrained 
power  to  raise  prices  should  wait  on  higher  wages,  or  why  addi- 
tional profits  are  not  as  much  sought  for  at  the  expense  of  labor 
as  at  that  of  the  consumers.  Whatever  the  price,  higher  wages 
mean,  ceteris  paribus^  lower  profits.  The  only  way  in  which  jug- 
gling with  prices  could  affect  the  problem  is  on  the  assumption 
that  the  monopoly  has  some  maximum  rate  of  g^n,  beyond  which 
it  is  not  desirous  to  go.  But  this  is  an  hypothesis  which  the 
critic  of  monopoly  would  hardly  accept. 
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Another  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  is 
more  reasonable.  While  it  is  true  that  disinterested  students  of 
social  and  economic  problems  have  recognized  and  criticised  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  modern  centralization,  yet  it  is  the 
small  manufacturer  who  has  constituted  the  backbone  of  at  least 
the  popular  attack  on  trusts.  Others  whose  interests  have  been 
injured  have  joined  in  the  campaign,  and  politicians,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  have  espoused  the  cause.  But  it  is  the  small  pro- 
ducer, whose  business  has  been  destroyed  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
who  supplies  the  virulence  of  the  attack.  The  general  public 
has  been  asked  to  come  to  the  support  of  the  small  proprietor, 
whom  the  octopus  threatens  to  swallow.  Now,  in  this  conflict 
the  laborer  is  not  primarily  interested.  Complaints  enough  he 
has  against  the  employing  class,  but  he  sees  that  the  small  pro- 
prietor, equally  with  the  trust,  is  an  employer  of  labor ;  and  he 
does  not  see  that  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  fight  one  employer 
for  the  benefit  of  another.  Recognizing  that  the  centralization  of 
industry  gives  a  few  men  dangerous  power  which  may  be  used 
to  oppress  the  laborer,  he  also  sees  that  the  power  may  result  in 
immensely  better  conditions  for  labor.  The  sufferings  under 
the  regime  of  small  proprietorship  by  no  means  lead  labor  to 
champion  the  old  as  against  the  new  system,  which  at  least  offers 
hope  of  some  benefit  through  higher  wages  and  lower  prices. 
Being  thus  neutral  in  the  fight  between  the  small  proprietor  and 
the  trust,  the  labor-leader  sees  both  the  merits  and  the  dangers 
of  consolidated  industry.  In  the  Chicago  conference  the  labor- 
leaders  ranked  next  to  the  professional  economists  in  the  dis- 
interestedness of  their  position. 

Both  enemies  and  friends  of  the  trust  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  secure  the  active  support  of  the  labor  class.  On  one  side  a 
picture  was  shown  of  the  oppression  of  the  wage-earner  which 
would  follow  when  the  trusts  gained  absolute  power ;  and  rhe- 
torical appeals  were  made  to  the  laborer's  prejudices  against  the 
employing  class.  One  who  would  make  a  popular  appeal  in 
favor  of  trusts  has  a  more  difficult  role.  It  is  hard  to  awaken 
sympathy  or  excite  enthusiasm  for  the  wealthy  capitalist.     To 
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offset  this  handicap  seemed  to  be  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Cockran.  His  extreme  courtesy  to  the  labor  representatives, 
as  shown  by  two  motions  to  grant  them  unusual  privileges  on 
the  floor,  his  compliments  to  their  wisdom  and  economic  learn- 
ing, his  eloquent  eulogy  of  labor,  the  consultations  reported  to 
have  been  held  with  the  labor  delegates,  and  their  expressed 
hope  "that  he  might  be  able  to  do  something"  for  them — all 
these  would  seem  to  indicate  that  behind  the  economic  dis- 
cussion, the  fervor,  and  the  eloquence  there  was  an  undercur- 
rent of  shrewd  political  policy.  If  this  political  foresight  was 
apparent  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cockran,  it  without  doubt  was  present 
with  many  another.  Politics  could  not  be  entirely  kept  out,  even 
by  the  diligence  of  the  management,  and  to  some  extent  the  con- 
ference was  less  valuable  because  of  this  element  of  finesse. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  conference 
was  the  deference  paid  to  acknowledged  economic  principles  and 
the  respect  accorded  to  professional  economists.  Since  the  days 
when  Webster  vented  his  scorn  of  all  economists  **from  Adam 
Smith  to  Professor  Dew*'  it  has  been  customary  for  politicians 
to  treat  them,  at  least,  with  complacent  disdain.  The  economist 
has  not  been  looked  up  to  with  any  marked  respect,  as  the  laws 
of  the  last  forty  years  witness.  Little  of  this  spirit  appeared  in 
the  conference.  In  one  instance  a  western  politician  declared 
that  the  academic  element  never  was  friendly  to  practical  freedom. 
The  only  other  instance  (save  some  remarks  made  in  an  irrelevant 
discussion  of  the  tariff)  came,  strangely  enough,  from  one  who 
is  himself  an  eminent  economist,  and  was  an  insinuation  of  pro- 
fessional venality.  The  conference,  composed  largely  of  practical 
politicians,  listened  to  the  seven  economists  on  the  program 
with  more  than  average  attention,  and  press  and  public  alike 
recognized  that  the  impractical  theorist  had  a  message  of  real 
import.  It  was  evident  to  many  that  neither  the  scheming  poli- 
tician, nor  the  unbalanced  enthusiast,  nor  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  industrial  changes  was  the  best  judge  of  conditions,  nor  the 
wisest  guide  for  legislation.     The  calm,  measured,  disinterested 
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propositions  of  the  professional  economist  appeared  all  the  better 
for  the  background.  No  speaker  created  a  better  impression 
on  the  public  than  did  Professor  Clark. 

Nor  was  the  courtesy  shown  economists  the  only  gratifying 
sign.  Despite  much  wild  talking  there  was  evidence  that  many 
of  the  speakers  had  made  careful  study  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples. That  any  politician,  speaking  on  a  subject  of  so  many 
emotional  phases,  could  appeal  to  economic  reasoning  rather 
than  to  passion  is  encouraging.  Mr.  Cockran's  speech  is  a  good 
example  of  this.  His  skill  as  a  politician,  his  power  as  an  orator 
are  well  known,  yet  he  did  not  merely  appeal  to  prejudices,  nor 
rely  solely  on  the  spell  of  his  eloquence.  Without  agreeing  to 
all  his  propositions,  one  must  admit  that  his  argument  was  based 
on  economic  principles,  and  that  it  could  have  been  made  only 
by  one  who  was  a  student  as  well  as  a  brilliant  orator.  The 
leavening  of  the  body  politic  with  economic  doctrine  at  times 
seems  hopeless.  The  members  of  the  academic  circle  are  too 
often  unfitted  by  their  training  and  disposition  to  make  popular 
appeals,  and  they  are  often  disheartened  by  having  their  logic 
put  to  rout  in  the  arena  by  the  clever  sophisms  of  some  master 
speaker.  To  find  an  orator  such  as  Mr.  Cockran  dealing  in 
economic  wares  is  a  more  hopeful  sign  than  even  the  fact  that 
a  dozen  economists  sat  in  a  public  convention.  It  perhaps 
presages  a  closer  union  of  politics  and  economics,  a  bridging  of 
the  chasm  which  has  separated  the  academy  from  the  forum. 

Henry  Rand  Hatfield. 
Thb  University  of  Chicago. 
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The  problems  involved  in  the  modern  process  of  industrial 
centralization  are  so  numerous  and  in  some  cases  so  far  from 
economic  in  their  nature  that,  when  treating  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  economics  alone,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  the  attendant  complications.  For  instance,  the 
argument  ag^nst  trusts  based  upon  the  allegation  that  the 
managers  of  such  immense  corporations  exercise  a  dangerous 
political  influence  is  entirely  without  the  scope  of  an  economic 
investigation.  The  treatment  of  that  argument  must  be  left  to 
the  political  scientist.  Similarly,  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  course  of  events  threatens  a  new  and  alarming  kind  of  politi- 
cal serfdom  for  the  masses  is  not  a  question  for  the  economist. 
Again  it  is  the  political  scientist  who  must  answer.  These 
phases  of  the  subject  do  not  come  within  that  part  of  the  territory 
of  economics  which  is  overlapped  by  the  domain  of  political 
science.  They  belong  exclusively  to  the  latter.  All  that  the 
economist  is  concerned  with  is  the  question,  **  Does  the  centraliza- 
tion of  industry  tend  to  augment  or  to  reduce  the  compensation 
of  the  members  of  the  society  ?"  When  this  question  is  correctly 
answered,  economic  science  will  have  performed  its  duty. 

By  stripping  the  subject  of  the  complications  mentioned  and 
considering  it  exclusively  in  its  economic  aspects,  we  are  enabled 
to  focus  our  attention  upon  a  definite  problem  and  to  apply  to 
its  solution  in  a  scientific  manner  the  economic  principles  which 
have  already  been  settled.  We  are  moreover  enabled  to  free 
ourselves  to  some  extent  from  that  indefinable  feeling  of  suspi- 
cion and  alarm  with  which  we  naturally  view  this  novel  feature  of 
modern  civilization,  a  feeling  prompted  not  so  much  by  reason 
as  by  the  inborn  dread  of  venturing  into  the  unknown.  How 
real  this  feeling  is,  and  yet  how  formless,  the  experience  of  every- 
day life  shows.     In  fact,  we  are  standing  upon  the  threshold  of 
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a  political  campaign  which  promises  to  have  for  one  of  its 
distinctive  features  a  hysterical  attack  upon  trusts,  an  attack 
which  the  party  responsible  for  it  attempts  to  justify,  not  by  the 
invocation  of  well-defined  principles  of  government,  but  by  an 
appeal  to  that  feeling  of  vague  distrust  which  is  so  prevalent 
throughout  the  country.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  nearly 
every  economist  contents  himself  with  gravely  wagging  his  head 
and  uttering  pessimistic  prophecies  whenever  the  topic  of  trusts 
is  broached,  making  little  or  no  attempt  to  treat  scientifically  the 
problems  involved.  Yet  this  is  the  peculiar  field  of  economic 
science.  If  its  principles  cannot  be  utilized  in  the  solution  of 
problems  of  this  nature,  what  are  they  but  barren  speculations  ? 
But,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  economists  have  hitherto 
treated  this  subject  from  a  general  as  distinguished  from  a  tech- 
nical standpoint.  Their  arguments  have  been  such  as  any  thought- 
ful man  would  advance,  even  though  he  had  never  seen  a  work 
upon  economic  science.  Therefore,  it  has  naturally  come  to  pass 
that  vagueness  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  discussion ;  the 
issues  have  not  been  clearly  drawn,  and  an  enormous  mass  of 
irrelevant  and  vituperative  matter  has  been  injected.  By  reducing 
the  problem  to  the  simple  question,  "  Does  the  centralization  of 
industry  tend  to  augment  or  to  reduce  the  compensation  of  the 
members  of  the  society  ?"  we  at  once  frame  a  definite  issue  in  the 
solution  of  which  well-settled  economic  principles  can  be  utilized. 
Let  us  see  then  whether  economic  science  will  not  aid  us  in  this 
intricate  and  important  investigation,  whether  it  will  not  furnish 
us  with  the  thread  by  which  we  can  retrace  our  steps  through 
the  jungle  of  popular  prejudice  and  passion  to  the  open  ground 
of  scientific  knowledge. 

In  seeking  for  the  correct  answer  to  the  question  which  we 
are  considering,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to 
consider  first  the  economic  efiEect  of  industrial  centralization  free 
from  any  feature  of  extortion  due  to  monopoly ;  and,  secondly,  to 
consider  the  problem  when  complicated  by  the  presence  of  that 
feature.  The  economic  principles  involved  in  these  two  condi- 
tions are  vitally  different.     In  the  first  case,  it  is  assumed  that 
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the  operation  of  the  law  that  prices  fall  toward  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  therefore  that  commodities  exchange  in  the  ratio  of 
their  respective  costs  of  production,  is  not  interrupted ;  hence  the 
problem  involved  relates  to  the  distribution  of  the  total  product 
among  the  members  of  the  producing  society.  In  the  second 
case,  an  interruption  of  the  course  of  prices  toward  the  cost  of 
production  is  assumed ;  hence  the  problem  involved  relates  to 
the  power  of  a  trust  to  check  this  movement. 

Let  us  take  up  the  consideration  of  these  problems  in  the 
order  stated. 

It  is  now  a  familiar  and  well-settled  principle  of  economic 
science  that  in  every  producing  society  there  is  a  movement 
toward  an  organization  in  which  every  unit  of  labor'  receives  as 
compensation  an  amount  equivalent  to  its  product.  That  this 
movement  is  the  logical  result  of  conditions  can  be  shown  by  a 
simple  example.  If  we  say,  for  instance,  that  the  occupations  of 
carpentry  and  bricklaying  require  precisely  the  same  grade  of 
labor  and  involve  the  same  sacrifices  in  every  way,  but  that  the 
pay  of  the  bricklayer  averages  only  $2.50  per  day  while  the  pay 
of  the  carpenter  averages  {3.00  per  day,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  there  will  be  a  flow  of  labor  from  the  occupation  of  brick- 
laying into  the  occupation  of  carpentry  and  that  this  movement 
will  continue  until  the  compensation  in  the  two  occupations  is 
equal.  Extending  this  example  to  coverall  occupations  in  which 
labor  is  of  the  same  grade,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant movement  toward  uniformity  in  the  compensation  of  the 
labor  employed. 

Similarly  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  high  grade  and  low 
grade  labor.  If  we  say,  for  instance,  that  a  force  of  50  carpen- 
ters requires  5  foremen  of  an  efficiency  equal  to  10  to  turn  out 
product  of  a  quality  and  amount  equivalent  to  100,  and  say  fur- 
ther that  there  are  5  other  foremen  in  the  market  under  whose 
management  the  product  will  be  equivalent  to  95,  it  is  obvious 

'  Tlie  word  **  labor,"  as  used  in  this  article,  refers  to  the  work  of  eyery  man  — 
laborer,  mechanic,  capitalist,  and  everyone  else  who  renders  any  service  for  which 
society  pays.  Therefore,  the  term  "  compensation  of  labor  "  includes  wages  of  super- 
intendence, etc. 
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that  the  difference  between  the  compensation  paid  to  the  5  higher 
grade  men  and  that  paid  to  the  5  men  next  in  efficiency  will  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  product  turned  out 
by  the  respective  grades  of  labor,  and  that  whenever  this  propor- 
tion is  exceeded,  the  equilibrium  will  eventually  be  restored  by  an 
automatic  readjustment  of  conditions.  This  example  covers  all 
wages  of  superintendence. 

Combining  the  two  instances  mentioned  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  constant  movement  in  every  society  toward  a  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  in  which  the  compensation  of  every  man, 
whatever  his  occupation,  will  be  regelated  by  the  amount  of  his 
product. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  argument  on  this  basis,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  diverge  for  a  moment  to  meet  an  objection  that 
will  certainly  be  raised  to  the  conclusion  just  reached.  It  has 
been  said  many  times  that  the  experience  of  everyday  life  dis- 
proves this  conclusion.  One  example  that  has  been  adduced  is 
that  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  although  far  less  lucrative  than  the  independent 
practice  of  many  lawyers  whose  services  to  society  are  of  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  value,  is  yet  eagerly  sought  by  lawyers 
at  great  pecuniary  sacrifice.  "How,  then,"  it  is  asked,  "can 
you  ignore  the  obvious  fact  that  other  elements  than  the  mone- 
tary consideration  help  to  fix  the  rate  of  compensation  ?"  The 
only  answer  that  can  be  made  to  this  question  is  to  say  that  it  is 
not  intended  that  this  fact  shall  be  left  unconsidered.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  if  we  attempt  to  include  such  elements  in 
the  fund  from  which  compensation  must  proceed,  we  shall  have 
to  go  far  beyond  the  idea  of  a  distributive  share  of  the  total  pro- 
duct of  the  society  and  take  into  consideration  many  motives 
and  phases  of  character  which  are  not  purely  economic  in  their 
nature.  For  the  purposes  of  economic  reasoning,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  fund  that  is  divisible  into  tangible  units,  and  this  is 
the  case  with  the  total  product  of  the  society.  No  method  has 
yet  been  devised  for  expressing  such  indirect  compensation  as 
fame,  high  position  and  the  universal  estimation  of  mankind  in 
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such  a  way  that  it  can  be  divided  into  units  of  compensation  as 
can  be  done  with  material  commodities.  We  must,  therefore, 
be  content  for  the  present  to  deal  only  with  that  part  of  the 
compensation  of  labor  which  can  be  seen  and  touched.  By  this 
qualification,  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  constant  movement 
in  every  society  toward  a  condition  of  equilibrium  in  which  the 
compensation  of  every  man  will  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
his  product  is  brought  into  conformity  with  the  teachings  of 
experience. 

Thus  far  the  argument  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
other  great  factor  in  production — capital ;  it  has  dealt  only  with 
a  state  in  which  labor  is  the  sole  producing  agent.  How  far  is  it 
necessary  to  qualify  or  amplify  the  above  conclusion  to  make  it 
applicable  to  the  present  complicated  structure  of  society  in 
which  capital  is  so  extensively  employed  ? 

In  a  note  published  in  this  Journal  for  September  1899, 1  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  in  the  static  state  the  portion  of  the 
price  of  a  commodity  going  to  capital  as  compensation  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  compensation  of  the  labor  employed  in  making 
and  utilizing  the  capital,  interest  being  expressed  in  terms  of 
labor.  Let  us  reduce  this  abstract  statement  to  the  concrete 
and  apply  it  to  society  as  it  exists.  Say  that  there  is  a  pro- 
ducing society,  one  half  of  whose  members  are  employed  in 
making  machinery  and  other  forms  of  capital  and  the  other 
half  in  producing  with  the  aid  of  such  capital  commodities 
for  consumption.  Assuming  that  all  of  the  machinery  is 
used  up  in  production,  the  whole  of  the  commodities  produced 
will  be  the  fund  which  will  be  distributed  proportionately  to 
every  member  of  the  society  as  compensation  for  his  services, 
whether  he  was  employed  directly,  as  in  the  production  of  the 
commodities,  or  indirectly,  as  in  the  production  of  the  neces- 
sary machinery.  It  is  evident  that  if,  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  commodities  for  consumption,  100  days' labor  is  required, 
working  with  the  aid  of  machinery  in  the  construction  of  which 
100 -days  labor  has  been  expended,  and  if  the  machinery  is 
entirely  used  up,  the  amount  of  labor  which  has  been  employed 
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in  the  production  of  the  finished  commodities  and  which  must  be 
compensated  is  200  days.  Hence,  in  forming  a  system  by  which 
the  total  product  of  a  producing  society  will  be  distributed,  all 
of  the  labor  employed  in  production  can  be  gathered  into  one 
mass.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  commodities  for  consump- 
tion and  the  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  utilization 
of  the  necessary  capital.  The  flow  of  labor  from  one  occupation 
to  another  which  naturally  follows  any  disturbance  of  the  equilib- 
rium forces  the  compensation  of  the  labor  employed  in  manu- 
facturing machinery  and  other  forms  of  capital  toward  an 
equilibrium  with  the  labor  employed  in  producing  commodities, 
the  capitalist  and  the  entrepreneur  being  included  in  both  cases. 
Up  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  argument  has  proceeded 
along  lines  sanctioned  by  the  preponderance  of  economic  author- 
ity. When,  however,  I  assert  that  the  compensation  of  the 
capitalist,  usually  termed  **  interest,"  is  in  equilibrium  with  the 
compensation  of  other  men,  I  advance  a  proposition  which  must 
stand  to  a  great  extent  upon  its  own  foundations.  The  idea  that 
the  capitalist  and  the  ordinary  worker  are  separated  by  a  Chinese 
wall  is  of  such  hoary  respectability  and  is  defended  by  such  a 
formidable  phalanx  of  intellect  that  I  should  hesitate  to  advance 
the  proposition  just  mentioned  if  I  were  not  convinced  that  it  is 
not  only  a  plausible  but  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  theory  that 
the  compensation  of  every  unit  of  labor  tends  toward  an  amount 
equivalent  to  its  product.  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  thought 
that  the  productive  force  which  called  into  being  all  the  vast 
accumulation  of  wealth  which  exists  is  resolvable  into  units  of 
labor.  Is  not  that  great  structure  the  work  of  men  ?  True,  a 
great  deal  of  the  labor  power  was  exerted  indirectly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  and  other  forms  of  capital,  but  the  ultimate 
end  was  never  out  of  sight.  If  a  man  work  one  day  to  make  a 
tool  and  work  the  next  day  with  that  tool  to  make  a  second  tool, 
and  work  a  third  day  with  the  aid  of  the  second  tool  to  produce 
a  consumable  commodity,  the  commodity  is  the  result  of  three 
days'  labor,  it  being  premised,  of  course,  that  the  tools  are  used 
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up  in  production.  Now,  if  this  finished  product  were  to  exchange 
for  a  greater  amount  than  three  days'  labor  of  a  man  who  did  not 
have  to  use  any  extra  foresight,  energy  or  abstinence  plus  an 
amount  representing  the  compensation  of  the  extra  foresight, 
energy  or  abstinence  of  the  man  who  anticipated  the  need  and 
produced  in  the  expectation  of  filling  it,  then  labor  would  flow 
in  and  restore  the  equilibrium.  And  this  little  example  can  be 
extended  to  cover  the  case  of  society  as  it  is.  The  intercourse 
of  millions  of  people  has  resulted  in  an  almost  incalculable  com- 
plication, but  no  new  element  has  been  introduced.  The  total 
product  of  the  producing  society  is  still  the  result  of  the  work 
of  the  men  employed  and  is  distributed  proportionately  to  their 
contributions. 

But  even  though  the  reduction  of  interest  to  terms  of  labor 
be  so  obviously  in  accord  with  reason,  the  author  of  this  article 
would  have  preferred  to  make  use  of  accepted  principles  if  those 
principles  had  been  such  as  to  permit  of  an  adequate  treatment 
of  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  his  reading,  however,  he  has 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  theory  of  imputation 
which  seems  to  meet  the  requirements.  The  essence  of  the 
attack  upon  trusts  is  that  the  capitalist  is  benefited  at  the  expense 
of  the  workingman.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
we  should  be  able  to  show,  if  such  be  in  reality  the  fact,  that 
economies  in  cost  of  production  resulting  from  savings  in  both 
labor  and  capital  redound  to  the  benefit  of  both ;  and  this  fact 
cannot  be  shown  until  the  point  is  found  at  which  the  compensa- 
tion of  labor  and  capital  will  be  in  equilibrium. 

As  intimated  in  the  note  published  in  the  September  number 
of  this  Journal,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  reduction  of  interest 
to  terms  of  labor  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  lending  capital  conflicts  with  the  theory  that  the  com- 
pensation of  capital  is  governed  by  its  marginal  productivity. 
Professor  Carver  has,  however,  shown  that  the  marginal  pro- 
ductivity of  capital  falls  toward  the  point  of  marginal  cost,  and 
in  the  condition  of  equilibrium  coincides  with  it.  In  the  above 
argument  this  movement  is  deemed  completed.     The  claim  that 
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until  the  compensation  of  capital  reaches  the  point  of  equilibrium 
its  marginal  productivity  will  be  a  more  accurate  measure  than 
its  cost  is  not  controverted. 

If  the  above  principles  be  accepted  as  correct  and  the  massing 
of  all  labor  in  one  great  harmonious  system  be  permitted,  the 
theoretical  effect  of  industrial  centralization  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. Inasmuch  as  it  results  in  the  release  of  labor  and  capital, 
and  as  the  labor  and  capital  released  will  either  seek  employ- 
ment in  new  fields  or  will  expand  the  old,  thus  increasing  the 
total  product,  the  distributive  share  of  each  unit  of  labor, 
whether  employed  in  producing  commodities  for  consumption, 
or  in  producing  and  lending  capital,  will  be  increased  because 
the  total  product  will  be  increased  while  the  number  of  units  of 
labor  among  which  it  is  to  be  distributed  remains  the  same. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  centralization  of  industry 
results  in  a  greater  total  production  ;  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  unceasing  competition  between  man  and  man  for  a  share  of 
the  total  product  causes  ultimately  the  formation  of  definite  pro- 
portions between  the  various  individual  members  as  well  as 
between  the  various  groups,  the  increased  total  product  will 
eventually  be  distributed  in  approximately  the  same  proportions 
as  the  smaller  amount  previously  produced. 

When  the  problem  of  trusts  is  regarded  from  the  above 
standpoint,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  economic  principles  involved 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  presented  by  the  introduction  and 
use  of  machinery.  The  result  of  the  above  reasoning  is,  there- 
fore, corroborated  by  the  experience  of  mankind.  It  is  not 
denied  by  economists  that  the  comfort  of  all  classes  today  is 
vastly  greater  than  it  was  1 00  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  many  who  claim  that  the  rich  grow  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer  day  by  day ;  but  this  statement  is  based  upon  no 
scientific  or  historical  foundation,  and  as  a  rule  the  motive  of 
the  alleger  is  not  the  advancement  of  science.  It  is  further  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  economists  that  the  improvement 
in  material  conditions  is  attributable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  use  of  machinery.     Indeed,  how  could  there  have  been  an 
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increase  in  the  distributive  share  of  each  person  unless  there  had 
first  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  product 
to  be  distributed  ?  The  use  of  machinery,  which  seemed  at  first  to 
cause  so  much  suffering  to  the  laboring  classes,  proved,  when 
the  process  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions  had  been  completed, 
to  be  not  only  of  benefit  to  those  classes  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  but  also  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  And  the  principles  involved  in  that  case  are 
involved  also  in  the  case  of  trusts.  In  each  instance  there  are 
presented  the  phenomena  of  displacement  of  labor,  temporary 
suffering,  the  flow  of  labor  into  other  channels,  and  a  consequent 
increase  in  the  total  product  and  in  the  distributive  share  of 
each  individual.  Thus,  while  the  relative  position  of  the  various 
zones  of  productive  efficiency  has  not  been  changed  by  the 
increased  productivity  of  all  classes,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
better  environment  has  produced  changes  in  the  human  organ- 
ism, the  whole  mass  of  man  subject  to  its  influence  has  been 
raised  to  a  higher  level  of  comfort  and  enlightenment. 

Now,  if  we  admit  that  the  use  of  machinery  has  been  the 
chief,  if  not,  indeed  the  only  cause  of  the  advance  of  civilization 
during  the  last  century  because  of  the  saving  in  cost  of  production, 
that  is  to  say,  because  of  the  increase  in  productive  power  which 
it  has  effectuated,  we  cannot  but  admit  also  that  further  savings 
in  cost  of  production  resulting  from  combination  must  have  the 
same  result.  Economically  considered,  the  term  "advance  in 
civilization"  is  practically  synonymous  with  "increase  in  pro- 
ductive power."  To  retard  the  progress  of  society  toward  the 
most  efficient  organization  would,  therefore,  be  to  retard  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

In  order  to  trace  the  practical  operation  of  the  principles 
involved,  let  us  compare  a  miniature  society  under  the  competi- 
tive system  with  a  miniature  society  more  compactly  organized. 
Let  us  imagine  that  a  society  exists  in  which  production  in  the 
three  great  branches  of  groceries,  clothing,  and  building  materials 
is  carried  on  by  thirty  firms,  ten  to  each  branch,  employing  in 
the  aggregate  3000  men.     Say  that  this  society  has  reached  a 
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state  of  perfect  equilibrium ;  that  is  to  say,  the  total  amount  of 
product  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  is 
distributed  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  productivity  of 
each. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  the  consolidation  of  these  thirty  firms 
into  say  three  great  corporations  will  be  a  public  injury  because 
many  who  have  been  employed  in  the  competitive  state  in 
soliciting  trade,  buying  material,  etc.,  will  then  be  unnecessary, 
and  will  be  discharged.  Is  not.  this  precisely  the  same  objec- 
tion as  has  been  urged  against  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery 
ever  since  the  labor  riots  in  England  in  the  textile  industry  ? 
And,  it  having  been  so  completely  disproved  by  experience  in 
the  case  of  machinery,  is  there  really  need  for  argument  to  dis- 
prove it  in  the  case  of  trusts  ?  Must  economists  forever  be  called 
upon  to  explain  that  every  man  unnecessarily  employed  in  the 
production  of  a  commodity  draws  his  pay  at  the  expense  of 
every  other  man  in  the  community ;  that  he  is  as  much  a  burden 
upon  the  people  as  if  a  tax  for  his  support  were  levied  and  col- 
lected by  the  government  ?  Let  us,  however,  go  over  again  this 
oft-traveled  ground. 

Say  that  the  thirty  firms  in  the  competitive  state  outlined 
above  are  consolidated  into  three  great  corporations,  one  for 
each  branch  of  industry;  and  that  then,  because  of  dispensing 
with  labor  of  various  kinds,  including  traveling  men,  salesmen, 
mechanics,  etc.,  the  same  amount  of  product  can  be  produced  by 
four  fifths  of  the  labor  previously  required.  There  are  now  600 
men  thrown  out  of  employment.  Upon  their  fate  hinges  the  good 
or  evil  of  industrial  centralization. 

If  we  arbitrarily  say  that  the  exclusion  of  these  men  from 
profitable  employment  is  permanent,  then  the  trust  is  worthy  of 
all  the  denunciation  heaped  upon  it,  because  every  consolidation 
would  be  attended  either  by  a  decrease  in  the  population  or  by 
a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living,  or  possibly  by  both.  If, 
however,  we  take  the  obviously  true  view  and  say  that  the 
energy  thus  released  will  either  flow  into  the  production  of  new 
commodities  or  will  improve  the  old,  a  view  which  is  certainly 
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in  accord  with  both  theory  and  the  teachings  of  experience,  we 
see  that,  although  there  will  be  temporary  suffering  in  the  process 
of  change  from  one  occupation  to  another,  yet  when  this  process 
has  been  completed,  the  total  amount  of  the  product  of  the 
three  thousand  men  will  have  been  increased  one  fifth,  and  hence 
a  day's  labor  of  each  man  will  exchange  for  one  fifth  more 
than  it  previously  would.  And  what  fair-minded  economist  will 
deny  that  this  result  is  precisely  what  we  are  witnessing  every 
day  either  as  the  result  of  new  labor-saving  inventions,  or  the 
increased  use  of  machinery,  or  the  centralization  of  industry  ? 
Certainly,  the  comfort  of  the  human  race  has  never  been  so 
gp-eat  as  it  is  now,  and  industrial  centralization  affords  the  hope 
that  the  increase  will  be  still  further  continued. 

Having  disposed  of  the  argument  against  trusts  based  upon 
savings  in  cost  of  production,  which  is  merely  another  way  of 
expressing  increase  in  productive  power,  let  us  take  up  the 
feature  of  extortion  due  to  monopoly. 

The  fear  which  has  been  expressed  by  many  that  the  con- 
solidation of  industries  will  eventually  lead  to  a  state  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  consumer  will  be  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
managers  of  the  trust  seems  to  have  its  origin  partly  in  a  whole- 
some dread  of  the  conditions  which  existed  in  England  previous 
to  the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Monopolies  in  1623.  Then,  it 
will  be  remembered,  there  were  but  few  of  the  great  branches  of 
trade  which  were  not  controlled  by  monopolies  acting  under  a 
patent  from  the  crown.  The  position  of  the  consuming  public 
was  deplorable.  The  rapacity  of  the  patentees  knew  no  bounds. 
But  not  enough  importance  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  such  monopolies  and  the  modern  trust. 
The  ancient  monopoly  was  bolstered  up  by  all  the  power  of  the 
crown.  It  threatened  possible  competitors  not  only  with  the 
dangers  attending  a  commercial  warfare  with  a  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  foe,  but  also  with  the  penalties  of  the  law.  How 
different  is  the  position  of  the  modern  trust !  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  probably  no  instance  in  which  it  constitutes  a  complete 
monopoly  or  anything  like  it.     In  the  second  place,  excessive 
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profits  breed  instant  and  ferocious  competition.  A  trust  is  beset 
on  all  sides  by  strong  and  energetic  capitalists,  eagerly  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  its  trade  the  moment  conditions 
appear  to  promise  a  profit.  Witness  the  present  war  upon  the 
Sugar  trust.  Witness  the  downfall  of  Cordage.  What  business 
man  would  contend  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  even  the 
most  successful  trust  to  mulct  the  public  at  will  ?  Would  not 
any  such  attempt  to  force  prices  even  to  the  figure  at  which  they 
would  necessarily  be  if  the  business  were  divided  among  many 
small  companies,  excite  an  opposition  so  strong,  a  feeling  so 
bitter  in  the  public  mind,  that  the  very  corporate  existence  of  the 
trust  would  be  threatened  ?  The  picture  of  a  great  nation  in 
thrall  to  a  combination  of  capitalists  and  robbed  of  their  proper 
compensation  by  extortion  upon  extortion  is  an  affecting  picture, 
but  it  is  an  absurdity.  If  skillfully  presented  to  an  audience  and 
embellished  by  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  envy  and  class  hatred, 
it  may  be  depended  upon  to  catch  many  votes  among  the  dis- 
contented ;  but  it  should  not  impose  upon  economists.  Upon 
whatever  points  political  economists  may  differ,  there  is  certainly 
one  upon  which  they  must  agree,  and  that  is,  that  where  compe- 
tition is  unrestrained  by  law,  it  is  not  within  the  realm  of  proba- 
bility that  any  combination  can  be  formed  which  will  have 
sufficient  strength  to  obtain  a  complete  monopoly  in  the  trade  in 
any  great  staple  and  use  that  monopoly  to  extort  excessive  profits 
from  the  consuming  public.  It  is,  of  course,  a  possibility,  in 
the  sense  that  anything  not  involving  a  contradiction  in  terms  is 
possible ;  but  no  economist  who  has  any  respect  whatever  for 
the  settled  principles  of  the  science  can  doubt  that  the  law  that 
prices  move  toward  the  cost  of  production  expresses  the  opera- 
tion of  an  irresistible  natural  force  which  cannot  be  withstood 
for  any  considerable  period  in  a  state  of  commercial  freedom. 
There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  problem  of  centraliza- 
tion must  be  considered ;  that  is,  its  relation  to  the  struggle  of 
the  nations  for  commercial  supremacy.  In  our  domestic  markets, 
we  can  protect  our  manufacturers  to  some  extent  from  sup>erior 
economic  conditions   abroad.     If,  however,  our   manufacturers 
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match  themselves  against  the  foreigner  in  the  neutral  markets  of 
the  world,  the  only  possible  hope  of  victory  lies  in  producing  at 
such  a  cost  that  they  will  not  only  be  able  to  compete  with  for- 
eign manufacturers  under  equal  conditions  but  will  be  able  to 
oust  them  from  a  field  in  which  they  have  been  paramount. 
The  problem  confronting  us,  then,  if  we  wish  to  acquire  a  pre- 
eminent position  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  is  not  simply  to 
produce  as  cheaply  as  the  most  efficient  manufacturers  abroad 
but  to  produce  more  cheaply.  Now  there  are  but  two  ways  in 
which  we  can  obtain  a  decisive  advantage  over  our  competitors : 
the  first  is  by  using  better  machinery ;  the  second,  by  producing 
on  the  gigantic  scale  which  our  immense  resources  make  possible. 
The  first  advantage  is  necessarily  temporary  ;  but  the  second  is 
more  permanent.  Our  manufacturers  have  already  discovered 
the  advantage  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  result 
that  we  are  making  tremendous  strides  towards  pre-eminence  as  a 
commercial  nation.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  The  great  iron  and  steel  companies  own  their  own 
ore-beds,  mine  their  own  ore,  transport  it  in  their  own  vessels 
and  over  their  own  railroads,  smelt  it  in  their  own  furnaces  and 
convert  it  into  finished  material.  Owing  to  this  intense  central- 
ization, the  cost  of  the  finished  product  is  so  small  that  the 
manufacturers  are  able  to  sell  abroad  at  a  price  which  defies 
foreign  competition  and  to  produce  enormous  quantities  in  a 
period  of  time  which  appears  to  foreigners  marvelously  short. 
If  the  process  of  centralization,  the  results  of  which  we  are  now 
witnessing,  had  been  arrested,  and  each  of  the  branches  men- 
tioned above  were  now  carried  on  by  an  independent  concern, 
we  might  indeed  have  more  men  employed  to  each  ton  of 
finished  product  marketed  at  home,  but  we  should  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  employ  any  men  whatever  in  manufacturing  for  the 
foreign  trade.  Last  year,  then,  in  iron  and  steel  alone  we  should 
not  have  had  employment  for  men  producing  70  million  dollars 
of  exports.  And  this  branch  of  our  trade  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Looking  forward  even  a  few  years  to  the  result  of  the  present 
process   of    centralization,  we   can   surely  say   that   the   total 
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number  of  men  employed  in  export  and  domestic  trade  will  be 
far  greater  than  could  possibly  have  been  employed  in  domestic 
trade  alone  under  a  decentralized  industrial  system,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  real  wages  of  every  man  will  be  augmented  owing 
to  the  greater  cheapness  of  commodities. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  entirely  optional  with  us 
whether  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  this  means  of  increasing  our 
productive  power  as  a  nation.  Other  nations  are  following  the 
same  path.  If  now  we  arrest  the  onward  movement  or  impede 
it  by  harassing  legislation,  our  competitors  in  the  race  for  com- 
mercial supremacy,  which  means  practically  the  position  of 
primacy  among  nations,  will  advance  at  our  expense. 

Summing  up,  we  can  say  that,  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
not  only  is  there  nothing  to  fear  from  trusts,  but  they  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  state  in 
which  men  of  the  highest  possible  development  produce  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  the  most  advantageous  commodities. 
Without  a  most  intense  centralization  of  industry,  the  maximum 
amount  of  product  per  capita  cannot  be  had  ;  and  without  a  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  per  capita  product,  poverty  and  its 
companion,  crime,  will  be  forever  rife  among  us.  An  ultimate 
state  in  which  both  of  these  specters  will  be  absent  is  the  dream 
of  the  economist.  If  achievable,  it  lies  far  along  the  path  of 
increased  production,  and  compact  organization  is  indispensable 
to  its  attainment.  That  many  men  will  build  up  enormous 
fortunes  during  the  process  of  industrial  change  goes  without 
saying,  for  nature  ever  goes  to  extremes  with  the  pioneer;  but 
when  the  adjusting  forces  of  nature  have  completed  their  work, 
the  compensation  of  such  men  will  return  to  its  normal  propor- 
tion and  the  whole  mass  of  man  will  be  lifted  to  a  plane  of 
civilization  as  much  higher  than  the  present  as  the  present  is 
above  the  age  preceding  the  alliance  between  man  and  steam. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  is  intended  by  the 
above  argument  to  justify  either  an  abuse  of  commercial  free- 
dom or  a  change  so  rapid  as  to  produce  suffering  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  good  achieved.    It  is  quite  conceivable  that,  in  cases 
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where  there  is  a  monopoly  more  or  less  complete,  unwise  and 
reckless  officers  of  a  great  corporation  may  use  their  power 
unfairly  and  oppressively ;  and,  even  though  the  duration  of  the 
evil  must  necessarily  be  comparatively  short  if  the  cure  be  left 
to  natural  forces  alone,  still  it  may  be  advisable  to  invoke  the 
interference  of  the  state.  But  such  cases  may  safely  be  dealt  with 
as  they  arise.  The  possibility  that  they  will  occur  does  not  war- 
rant a  blow  at  the  whole  process  of  industrial  centralization. 
Beneficent  regulation  is  one  thing ;  prohibition  is  another  and 
vastly  different  thing.  The  policy  dictated  by  the  economic 
principles  outlined  above  would  seem  to  be  to  sanction  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  centralization,  and  to  deal  with  isolated 
instances  of  abuse  as  they  arise. 

W.  M.  Coleman. 
New  York. 
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THE    FOREIGN    TRADE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
FROM   1820  TO   1840. 

I. 

In  studying  the  accounts  of  a  farmer  no  great  time  or  efifort 
is  required  to  form  a  picture  of  the  general  character  of  the 
farm  and  the  people  who  occupy  it.  One  may  in  this  way  learn 
to  what  crops  its  soils  are  suited ;  whether  it  is  a  stock  or  fruit 
farm ;  what  are  the  occupations  of  the  farmer  and  of  his  family. 
The  various  wants  of  the  farm  population,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  satisfied  are  registered  in  this  record  of  sales  and 
purchases.  The  analogy  between  such  a  farm  and  the  United 
States  in  its  relations  to  the  world  market  is  suggestive.  The 
economic  independence  of  this  country  in  comparison  with 
others  is  often  remarked  upon.  Yet  a  detail  study  of  its  foreign 
trade  statistics  soon  shows  that  such  industry  as  is  not  dependent 
in  some  degree,  upon  foreign  supplies,  is  both  small  and  crude. 
A  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  that  trade  is,  therefore,  a 
review  of  the  economic  evolution  of  the  country  from  a  stand- 
point possessing  some  peculiar  advantages.  Nevertheless,  fre- 
quent recourse  to  other  sources  of  economic  information  must 
be  made,  if  the  results  of  such  a  study  are  to  be  helpful  or  con- 
clusive. 

In  1820  there  were  about  ten  million  people  in  the  United 
States.  One  fourth  of  this  number  had  already  found  homes 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  one  fourth  lived  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
south  of  the  Potomac,  a  sixth  in  New  England  and  a  third 
between  New  England  and  the  Potomac.  The  density  of  popu- 
lation in  New  England  was  one  half  greater  than  that  in  the 
central  section,  three  times  that  in  the  South,  and  five  times  that 
in  the  West.  The  total  area  then  occupied  was  a  little  over  half 
a  million  square  miles;  the  average  density  of  population  a 
little  less  than  twenty  to  the  square  mile.     The  proportionate 
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area  of  occupied  territory  in  each  section  was,  approximately, 
in  the  ratio  of  one  in  New  England,  three  in  the  middle  section, 
four  in  the  southern,  and  six  in  the  western. 

In  New  England,  172  persons  out  of  every  1000  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  1 5  in  commerce  and  5 1  in  manufacture. 
Of  every  1000  people  in  the  middle  states,  163  were  occupied 
on  the  farms  and  only  7  in  trade,  or  less  than  one  half  the  rela- 
tive number  so  engaged  among  their  neighbors  on  the  north. 
Fifty  out  of  every  loco  in  the  middle  states  were  at  work  in 
shops  and  factories,  and  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  textile  and 
iron  industries  of  the  United  States,  probably  one  half  resided 
in  this  section.  The  South  Atlantic  states  enrolled  381  out  of 
every  1000  as  engaged  in  agriculture,  4  in  commerce  and  21  in 
manufacture;.  The  presence  of  the  slave  is  shown  by  the  relative 
number  of  agricultural  laborers  exceeding  that  in  the  northern 
states  by  over  one  half.  In  the  West  the  preponderance  of 
agricultural  labor  was  not  quite  so  striking,  though  the  slave- 
holding  states  of  the  Mississippi  valley  have  been  included  in 
this  section.  The  returns  show  245  of  every  1000  as  occupied 
on  the  farms,  6  in  commerce  and  24  in  the  factories.  Even  the 
small  number  6  gives  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of 
commerce  in  that  part  of  the  country.  If  Louisiana  is  excluded 
from  this  section  we  find  that  only  3  in  every  1000  of  its 
population  were  engaged  in  trade.  How  largely  the  West 
depended  upon  its  navigable  rivers  for  transportation  and  to 
what  an  extent  its  trade  centered  in  New  Orleans  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  41  out  of  every  1000  of  the  people  of  Louisiana 
were  engaged  in  commerce.  Measured  by  this  standard  the 
importance  of  commerce  was  50  per  cent,  greater  to  Louisiana 
than  to  Massachusetts,  and  its  importance  to  Massachusetts  was 
twice  as  great  as  to  any  third  state.* 

Heavy  freight  wagons  had,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  the  place 
of  the  pack  horses  of  half  a  century  earlier,  but  the  canal  was 
for  the  most  part,  and  the  railroad  altogether,  a  thing  of  the 
future.     By  pack  horse  in   1 784  it  cost  $249  to  carry  a  ton  of 

*The  Census  of  1820. 
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freight  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  and  as  late  as  1 821,  so  high  a 
rate  as  $11  a  hundredweight  was  paid  for  freight  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburg.'  A  report  to  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
dated  March  17,  18 17,  gives  some  conception  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing before  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal.  "The  expense  of 
transportation  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  was  stated  at  $100  per 
ton  .  .  .  .  ,  the  cost  of  transportation  equaled  nearly  three 
times  the  market  value  of  wheat  in  New  York ;  six  times  the 
value  of  oats ;  and  far  exceeded  the  value  of  cured  provisions."* 
Freights  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans  were  much  less.  A  rate 
of  $1.50  a  barrel  for  flour  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  was 
made  as  early  as  18 14.  The  rate  up  the  river  was  over  $100  a 
ton  up  to  1 8 19.3  Niles  mentions  the  fact  that  so  low  a  rate  as 
$37.50  a  ton  on  freight  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  was  made  in 
1820.*  But  that  this  was  very  exceptional  is  proved  by  the  sea- 
board and  Pittsburg  prices  for  bar  iron  in  that  year.  The  sea- 
board prices  were  from  $90  to  $100  a  ton,  the  Pittsburg  prices 
$190  to  $200,  the  Cincinnati  price  about  $220.^ 

Under  such  conditions  of  transportation  the  economic  isola- 
tion of  the  people  west  of  the  Appalachians  is  hard  to  realize. 
One  who  knew  it  by  experience  said  :  "  Under  such  disadvantages 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  nominal^  and  nothing  but  necessity 
prompted  the  inhabitants  to  engage  in  it.  The  farmer  had  no 
motive  to  increase  the  product  of  his  fields  beyond  the  wants  of 
his  family  and  of  immigrants  or  *new  comers,*  as  they  were 
called,  who  might  settle  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  For 
many  years  these  immigrants  created  the  only  demand  which 
existed  in  the  interior  settlements  for  the  surplus  products  of 
agriculture."^     The  people  on  the  Atlantic  were  not  so  cut  off 

<  RiNGWALT,  Development  of  Transportation  Systems  in  the  United  States,  pp. 
21.  33- 

'Andrews,  Report  on  Cohmial  and  Lake  Trade,  1852,  p.  278. 

3  RiNGWALT,  p.  18. 

^  Niles'  Register,  vol.  xx.  p.  215. 

^  Report  0/ Committee  on  Iron  to  Convention  of  Friends  of  Industry  in  New  York, 
November  1831,  pp.  17.  18. 

^RiNGWALT,  p.  18. 
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from  each  other,  and  over  three  eighths  of  our  merchant  marine 
was  devoted  to  the  coasting  trade.  The  economy  of  this 
means  of  transportation  is  indicated  by  the  bulky  and  heavy 
character  of  some  of  the  goods  taken  from  the  northeastern 
states  to  New  Orleans.  Among  other  articles  may  be  noted 
lumber,  bricks,  building  stone,  lime,  hay,  oats,  candles,  soap, 
cider,  salted  fish,  potatoes,  furniture,  carriages,  etc' 

In  the  calendar  year  1820  the  imports  of  European  manu- 
facture retained  for  home  consumption  did  not  amount  to 
20  million  dollars.  Four  years  before,  in  the  fiscal  year  1816, 
they  had  amounted  to  nearly  100  million  dollars.  The  average 
American  had  decreased  his  annual  purchases  of  such  commodi- 
ties from  twelve  dollars  to  two  dollars.  The  inability  to  pay 
for  a  larger  supply  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  this  economy. 
Industrial  efficiency  had  not  advanced  sufKciently  in  the  United 
States  to  enable  the  people  to  satisfy  most  of  their  own  wants. 
Their  inability,  because  of  the  economic,  industrial,  or  political 
conditions  of  the  period,  to  supply  the  wants  of  other  countries 
made  it  necessary  that  many  of  their  wants  should  go  unsatisfied. 
That  these  conditions,  as  a  whole,  should  be  so  unfavorable 
naturally  occasions  some  surprise.  There  were  more  lands 
opened  for  cultivation  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  those 
able  to  work  had  never  been  so  large.  The  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  making  the  work  effective  had  never  been  so 
numerous.  Competent  men,  at  the  time,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  there  was  as  much  specie  in  the  country  as  there  had  ever 
been.*     The  industry  of  the  country  had  not  been  embarrassed 

'  Amuruan  SiaU  Papers^  Commerce  and  Navigation^  vol.  it  p.  413. 

*Nilef  Register^  vol.  xviii.  p.  36.  The  data  brought  together  by  Gallatin 
about  ten  yean  later  show  quite  conclusively  that  the  specie  in  the  country  had 
increased  during  the  preceding  decade  and  that  there  was  probably  more  than  half 
as  much  specie  as  bank  currency.  Gallatin  estimated  that  the  banks  held  15 
iiiillk>n  dollars  in  specie  in  181 1,  17  million  dollars  in  181 5,  19  million  dollars  in  1816, 
and  aboat  20  million  dollars  at  the  end  of  18 19.  The  report  he  used  from  the  United 
States  Bank  does  not  show  the  two  million  dollars  added  to  its  reserve  by  importations 
in  1 820.  Sec  Wriiings  of  Albert  Gallatin^  vol.  iii.  pp.  291,  358,  363.  Secretary 
Crawford  had  made  an  estimate  in  1820  that  confirms  the  later  work  by  Gallatin. 
See  American  State  Papers,  Finance,  vol.  iii.  p.  494.  His  estimate  that  there  were  28 
million  dollars  in  specie  in  the  country  in  18 13  is  completely  refuted  by  Gallatin's  more 
exact  data. 
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by  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  capital,  as  the  total  investments  of 
such  capital  in  this  country  were  insignificant  in  amount.'  All 
these  conditions  seemed  favorable  to  prosperity,  yet  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  economic  collapse,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  was  the  great  decline  in  foreign  trade.' 

What  advantages  possessed  by  the  country  during  former 
periods  of  prosperity  and  foreign  trade  activity  had  been  lost  ? 
In  the  early  years  of  the  century  the  Napoleonic  wars  had 
given  her  special  advantages  as  a  carrier  of  ocean  freights,  and 
had  also,  at  times,  created  enough  of  a  demand  for  bread- 
stuffs  to  render  their  exportation  from  the  United  States  profit- 
able. These  two  means  of  payment  enabled  the  country  to 
import  European  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  coming  of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  dis- 
criminating duties  in  many  countries  materially  changed  these 
conditions.  The  relative  superiority  of  our  merchant  marine, 
though  based  on  unquestioned  excellence  of  seamanship  and 
unequaled  supplies  of  shipbuilding  material,  was  largely  counter- 
acted by  the  effects  of  the  hostile  tariff  legislation  of  Europe. 

Following  the  loss  of  these  advantages,  there  appeared,  dur- 
ing the  years  1815-1818,  an  extraordinary  resort  to  credit  in  our 
foreign  trade.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  1816- 
18 1 8  amounted  to  100  million  dollars.^  Niles  was  of  the 
opinion  that  a  similar  amount  due  on  foreign  accounts  was 
defaulted  between  181 5  and  1820.^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that,  with  such   evidence   as  this  of   the   lack  of  financial 

'  It  was  claimed  that  there  were  30  million  dollars  in  American  stocks  held 
abroad  at  this  time.  Niles'  Register^  vol.  xx.  p.  273.  If  this  estimate  is  correct  it  is 
probable  that  these  holdings  were  to  a  large  extent  offset  by  English  securities  held 
here,  large  purchases  of  such  securities  having  been  made  during  the  War  of  18 12. 
Writings  0/ Albert  Gallatin,  vol.  iii.  p.  283.  See  article,  "  The  Beginnings  of  Ameri- 
can Financial  Independence,"  in  this  Journal,  March  1898. 

•McMastkr,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iv.  chap,  xxxvi.  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  " hard  times"  prevailing  from  1818  to  1821. 

3  This  difference  between  exports  and  imports  is  given  as  the  result  of  a  consulta- 
tion of  the  public  records  by  a  congressman  in  1820.   Niles*  Register,  vol.  xviii.  p.  228. 

^  Niles*  Register,  vol.  xix.  p.  41. 
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integrity  in  the  country,  European  nations  would  for  many  yea^s 
hesitate  to  send  to  the  United  States  cargoes  greatly  exceeding 
in  value  those  received  in  return. 

The  United  States  was  not  disposed  to  sit  silent  under  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  her  merchant  marine  by  foreign  legis- 
lation. For  twenty-five  years  this  marine  had  constituted  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  national  wealth.  It  is 
true  that  the  tariff  act  passed  by  the  first  congress  was  intended 
to  develop  our  domestic  manufactures.  Men  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, had  no  conception  of  the  intensity  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  rivalry  which  was  to  result  from  the  introduction  of 
the  machine  and  the  factory.  It  is  probable  that  the  duties 
levied  would  have  been  entirely  insufficient  to  counteract 
Europe's  advantages  in  larger  capital  and  cheaper  labor,  even 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  period.  Certainly  they  must 
have  been  very  much  higher  to  divert  capital  and  energy  to 
domestic  manufactures  in  view  of  the  abnormal  profits  which 
the  Napoleonic  wars  brought  to  the  American  carrying  trade. 
They  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  as  neutral  carriers  during  this 
period.  It  was  hard  to  make  a  venture  so  rash  that  it  would 
involve  loss.  Wealth  was  accumulated  in  New  England  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  people  there  naturally  came  to 
believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  bound  up  in  the 
preservation  of  its  foreign  commerce.  Even  national  pride  and 
honor  became  a  secondary  consideration,  and  it  is  probable  that 
war  would  not  have  been  declared  in  1 8 1 2  had  it  not  been  for 
the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  West,  which  at  that  time  first  found 
expression  in  the  national  councils.  ^ 

At  the  close  of  the  war  conditions  became  normal,  or  at  least 
such  as  are  characteristic  of  extended  peace.  Europe  declared 
her  independence  of  American  breadstuffs  and  shipping,  and 
proceeded  to  enforce  that  declaration.  Congress  recognized  the 
need  of  immediate  action,  and  in  i8i8  passed  an  act  offering 
reciprocity  in  navigation  to  other  countries.  These  terms  were 
accepted  voluntarily  by  some  countries  and  by  others  under 
compulsion  of  the  legislative  reprisals  in  the  navigation  laws  of 
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1818  and  1820.  Much  of  the  relative  economic  superiority 
naturally  belonging  to  our  merchant  mariiie  was  thus  restored, 
and  for  several  decades  its  services  constituted  a  considerable 
part  of  our  payments  for  foreign  commodities. 

But  if  an  agricultural  nation  is  to  carry  on  any  considerable 
commerce  with  the  outside  world  it  must  necessarily  involve  the 
exportation  of  farm  products ;  and  we  naturally  turn  to  consider 
whether  conditions  were  such  as  to  encourage  farmers  in  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  supply  the  world  market.  As  a 
rule  the  cost  of  transportation  of  farm  produce  from  any  distance 
to  the  seaboard,  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  produce  when 
delivered.  Robert  Fulton,  at  an  early  day,  enumerated  the 
following  products  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  "wheat,  flour, 
oats,  barley,  beans,  grain,  and  pulse  of  all  kinds,  cider,  apples, 
and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  salt,  salted  beef,  pork  and  other  meats, 
hides,  tallow,  beeswax,  cast  and  forged  iron,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
tanner's  bark,  tar,  pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine,  hemp,  flax,  and 
wool,  plaster  of  paris,  ....  marble,  lime,  and  timber."  He 
states  that  none  of  these  articles  could  pay  transportation  bills  of 
five  dollars  per  hundredweight.'  One  might  draw  up  a  much 
longer  list  of  the  products  of  the  Mississippi  valley  in  1820,  but 
the  cost  of  transportation  as  indicated  by  data  already  given  was 
still  five  dollars  per  hundredweight  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
City.  The  heavy  cost  of  transportation  was  no  less  effective  in 
increasing  the  expense  for  conjmodities  consumed  by  the  farmer 
than  it  was  in  reducing  the  return  for  his  products.  Foreign 
countries  were  allowing  drawbacks  and  paying  premiums  and 
bounties  on  exports  to  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  wares  were  selling  in  our  seaports  at  prices  even  below 
their  first  cost,  if  we  can  trust  a  numerous  array  of  witnesses.* 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  farmer  who  brought  his  products  to 
Pittsburg  had  to  give  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  for  a  pound 
of  coffee ;  a  barrel  of  flour  for  a  pound  of  tea ;  and  twelve  and 

*RiNowALT,  p.  15. 

•H.  H.  Hyndman,  Commercial  Crises  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  p.  ao.  Annab 
XVI  Congress,  first  session,  vol.  ii.  p.  1980. 
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a  half  barrels  for  one  yard  of  superfine  broadcloth.'  That  the 
farmer  had  any  produce  left  to  exchange  for  these  foreign  goods 
seems  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  in  parts  of  Ohio  he 
must  give  four  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  yard  of  domestic  cassinet 
and  twenty  for  a  pair  of  boots.  It  was  reported  that  in  Kentucky 
wheat  sold  for  twenty  cents  and  corn  for  ten  cents  in  specie." 
It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  products  of  the  western  farm 
could  at  no  time  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  to  the  eastern 
market,  and  as  late  as  1820  flour  manufactured  from  grain  grown 
in  central  Pennsylvania  netted  the  producers  only  $1.25  per  barrel 
when  marketed  in  Baltimore.^  The  development  of  steamboat 
transportation  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  gave  the  farmers  near 
those  rivers,  at  times  when  circumstances  were  most  favorable,  a 
profitable  market  in  New  Orleans.  In  January  1820  fresh  beef 
from  Kentucky  was  sold  in  the  southern  market.  In  that  year, 
it  is  said,  there  were  already  seventy-two  steamers  on  the  western 
rivers.  The  result  of  this  increase  in  the  means  of  transportation 
was  shown  in  heavy  shipments  from  the  North,  the  sales  of  which 
failed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation.^ 

The  handicap  on  the  farmers  of  the  interior  was  increased  by 
the  position  of  the  southern  cotton  planters.  Their  plantations, 
up  to  1820,  were  so  near  to  tide  water  that  transportation  con- 
stituted only  a  small  part  of  the  expense  of  production.  The 
steadily  increasing  European  demand  for  cotton,  while  beneficial 
to  the  cotton  planter,  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  market  for 
northern  farm  and  factory  products  in  the  South.  The  cotton  ships 
on  their  return  from  Europe  carried  freight  at  the  very  lowest 
rates  in  preference  to  sailing  in  ballast.  This  enabled  the  French 
farmer  and  manufacturer  even  of  bulky  commodities  to  meet  the 
American  producer  in  successful  competition  in  the  New  Orleans 

'Pittsburg  Mercury ^  quoted  in  NUet — yol.  xx.  p.  180.  It  does  not  seem  'surprii- 
lag  that  a  footnote  in  the  returns  for  the  Digest  of  Manufactures  in  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  says,  *'The  people  of  the  country  are  determined  to  use  our  fabrics  in  preference 
to  foreign."    American  State  Papers^  Finance,  vol.  iv.  p.  198. 

*Niiej^  Register,  vol.  xix.  p.  16. 

^/Hd.,  vol.  XX.  p.  97. 

4/W.,for  1820. 
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market.  The  list  of  French  commodities  on  sale  there  in  1819 
included  among  others  such  articles  as  sausages,  butter,  cheese, 
bricks,  tile,  hollow  cast  iron,  etc'  Moreover,  the  tariff  legislation 
of  Europe  was  far  more  successful  against  our  farm  products  than 
when  turned  upon  our  merchant  marine.  The  flour  which  in 
1820  netted  the  producers  but  $1.25  per  barrel  in  Baltimore  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  Spain  a  revenue  of  three  times  that  amount 
if  exported  to  Cuba.  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  tariff  during 
that  period  on  nearly  all  food  products  of  the  temperate  zone 
which  sought  a  market  in  foreign  ports." 

A  third,  and  probably  more  important  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  an  export  trade  in  agricultural  products  was  to 
be  found  in  the  character  of  the  people  themselves.  Their 
sanguine  disposition,  their  fondness  for  speculation,  in  short  their 
overweening  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing  was  already 
exhibiting  disastrous  results.  On  every  side  in  stay  laws,  exemp- 
tion laws,  and  sheriff's  sales,  the  story  is  plainly  told  that  the 
term  agricultural  industry  had  not  been  used  to  indicate  plodding 
effort  devoted  to  the  production  of  foods  for  the  world  market. 
Farmers  undoubtedly  gave  a  part  of  their  time  to  supplying  the 
demands  of  the  market,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  depended 
for  most  of  their  expenditures  upon  the  more  exciting  occupation 
of  ''buying  land  cheap  and  selling  it  dear."  This  pursuit  had 
been  followed  with  eminent  success  during  the  boom  that  lasted 
from  1 81 5  to  1 8 19.  Now  the  tables  had  turned  and  for  years  to 
come  a  desperate  struggle  was  to  be  carried  on  in  maintaining 
the  fictitious  values  created  by  speculation.  The  passage  of 
unconstitutional  laws  in  favor  of  the  debtor,  the  subversion  of 
the  courts  when  they  failed  to  sustain  such  laws,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  bank  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  loans  to 
owners  of  mortgaged  lands,  the  sale  of  its  notes  when  issued  at 
a  discount  of  30  per  cent. ,3  such  is  the  record  which  is  literally 
true  for  the  State  of  Kentucky  alone,  but  which  is  a  fair  type  of 

'  American  State  Papers^  Commerce  and  Navigation^  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

•  Hyndman,  p.  20. 

^Niies*  Register,  vol.  xx.  p.  223. 
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the  procedure  in  all  those  states  where  new  lands  were  coming 
rapidly  into  cultivation. 

Evidently  the  United  States  could  not  look  forward  to  any 
considerable  exportation  of  the  food  products  of  the  interior 
until  the  expenses  of  transportation  should  be  greatly  decreased, 
the  tariff  restrictions  on  their  importation  into  foreign  countries 
in  some  degree  relaxed,  and  the  over-capitalization  of  its  farm 
lands  much  reduced.  These  hindrances  to  economic  prosperity 
confronted  over  half  the  population  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  by  what  methods  and  in  what  spirit  they 
were  met. 

The  American  pioneer  was  indeed  fond  of  speculative  gains, 
but  this  was  by  no  means  his  only  striking  characteristic.  His 
fondness  for  economic  independence  and  for  enterprises  in  which 
his  own  will  furnished  the  initiative  to  every  application  of  effort, 
a£fords  us  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  chosen  mode 
of  life.  What  that  life  involved  in  many  cases  is  vividly  por- 
trayed in  the  words  with  which  John  Randolph  sought  to  charac- 
terize the  supporters  of  the  tariff  act  of  1824.  He  said:  "Men 
in  hunting-shirts,  with  deerskin  leggings,  and  moccasins  on  their 
feet  want  protection  for  manufactures — men  with  rifles  on  their 
shoulders  and  long  knives  in  their  belts,  seeking  in  the  forests 
to  lay  in  their  next  winter's  supply  of  bear  meat." '  Such  men 
as  these  and  the  descendants  of  such  men. had  gradually  pushed 
the  frontier  of  American  settlements  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
far  out  into  the  central  valley  of  the  continent.  When  the  difii- 
culties  of  transportation  are  taken  into  consideration  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  already  half  the  people  of  the  countr}'  were  living  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  The  progress  they  had 
made  in  the  economic  subjugation  of  the  domain  into  which  they 
had  entered  was  remarkable.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise  that  the 
American  characteristics  of  self-dependence  and  self-confidence 
found  their  earliest  and  fullest  development  and  expression 
under  such  circumstances.  It  is  true  that  they  had  no  direct 
interest  in  the  earnings  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  New  England, 

'  Amnals  of  Comgnss,  XV II  Congress,  first  session,  vol.  ii.  p.  2370. 
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yet  one  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  the  presence  of  a  national 
spirit,  too  strong  to  submit  to  what  they  considered  intolerable 
aggression  and  unjustifiable  breaches  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
England,  that  caused  them  to  force  the  country  into  the  War  of 
1812.  If  the  economic  risk  to  themselves  had  been  as  great 
as  it  was  to  New  England,  they  would  have  pursued  the  same 
course. 

These  men  already  felt  that  the  economic  interests  of  the 
country  should  be  considered  as  a  unit.  They  had  an  unques- 
tioning and  almost  boundless  faith  in  the  future  wealth  of  the 
territory  in  which  they  lived,  but  nothing  approaching  its  imme- 
diate realization  could  be  attained  by  them  without  the  aid  of 
the  accumulated  capital  of  the  eastern  seaboard.  Their  only  hope 
for  the  common  comforts  of  civilization  lay  in  bringing  the  con- 
sumer and  producer  nearer  together.  If  American  capital  and 
enterprise  could  be  persuaded  to  flow  inward  instead  of  out- 
ward, to  apply  itself  to  inland  transportation  and  manufactures 
instead  of  foreign  commerce,  they  had  the  fullest  confidence 
that  our  own  remarkable  resources  would  give  such  capital  and 
enterprise  higher  rewards  than  they  had  ever  before  attained. 

The  vote  on  the  tariff  act  of  18 16  enables  us  to  locate  more 
exactly  the  strength  of  this  movement  for  the  development  of 
our  resotirces.  The  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  cast  fifty-six  votes  for  the 
bill  and  only  seven  against  it.  It  is  true  that  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  coast  states  and  were,  therefore,  to  some  extent 
directly  interested  in  foreign  commerce.  Yet  they  extend  so  far 
into  the  interior  that  their  public  sentiment  at  that  time  was 
rather  western  than  eastern.  Moreover,  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia  already  realized  that  our  internal  commerce  would, 
in  time,  far  surpass  as  a  wealth  producer,  any  conceivable  traffic 
with  the  outside  world.  They  also  knew  that  their  own  interests 
were  bound  up  with  the  development  of  the  latter  rather  than 
the  former. 

The  people  of  the  far  East  were  not  able  to  look  at  the  matter 
in  this  way.     It  might  have  been  said  in  1 816  as  John  Randolph 
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said  in  1824:  *'When  we  look  to  Salem  and  Boston,  to  parts  of 
the  country  where  skill  and  capital,  and  industry  notoriously 
exist,  we  find  opposition  to  this  bill."'  The  national  spirit  of 
the  South  had  been  thoroughly  roused  by  the  war  with  England, 
and  though  it  could  see  no  direct  profit  to  itself  in  the  measure, 
a  desire  for  greater  industrial  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  led  its  statesmen  to  join  hands  with  the  middle  states 
and  the  West  in  passing  the  tariff  act  of  18 16.  The  generosity 
of  the  South  at  this  time  was  the  decisive  factor  which  deter- 
mined that  a  protective  policy  should  dominate  the  legislation 
of  the  country  for  many  years.  The  tariff  bill  of  1820  failed  to 
pass.  The  act  of  1824  would  have  met  a  like  fate  had  it  not 
received  decisive  support  from  New  England.  This  support  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  remarkable  development  of  the  cotton 
industry  from  1821  to  1824,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  heavy 
protection  afforded  by  the  act  of  18 16. 

The  great  agricultural  population  of  the  country  proposed  to 
solve  the  difficulties  which  confronted  it,  as  follows :  They  pro- 
posed to  give  to  American  inventiveness,  capital,  and  industry 
the  greatest  possible  inducement  to  apply  themselves  to  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  and  reduction  of  the  cost  of  inland  trans- 
portation. They  proposed  to  meet  foreign  legislation  that 
restricted  our  opportunities  for  exporting  agricultural  products 
and  carrying  ocean  freights,  by  domestic  legislation  that  would 
restrict  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  into  the  United 
States,  and  that  would  retaliate  in  full  for  discrimination  against 
our  merchant  marine.  They  proposed  by  a  protective  tariff  to 
give  capital  an  opportunity  for  enterprise  in  domestic  manu- 
factures, which  they  confidently  believed  would  in  time  afford  a 
home  demand  for  farm  products  sufficient  to  justify  the  highest 
values  that  had  been  placed  upon  their  lands. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
from  which  so  much  was  hoped.  There  had  been  some  manu- 
facturing even  in  the  colonial  period.  Washington  watched  the 
development  of  certain  industries  in  the  New  England  states  in 

■  Annals  of  Congress,  XVII  Congress,  first  session,  vol.  ii.  p.  2370. 
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the  years  immediately  following  the  Revolution  with  the  keenest 
interest.  The  framers  of  the  tariff  act  of  1789  were  confident 
that  it  would  warrant  a  free  application  of  capital  to  manufactur- 
ing. The  reasons  for  its  failure  to  do  so  have  already  been 
noted.  Yet  even  under  this  act  the  illegal  seizures  of  American 
merchantmen  by  the  ships  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  dis- 
couraged some  of  the  more  timid  mariners  and  caused  the  invest- 
ment of  small  amounts  of  capital  in  manufacturing.  The 
embargo  act  increased  these  investments  considerably,  and  the 
War  of  1 81 2,  which  for  a  time  caused  an  almost  complete  cessa- 
tion of  foreign  trade,  was  attended  by  marvelous  development 
in  domestic  manufactures.  It  seemed,  therefore,  when  the  act  of 
18 16  was  passed  that  a  good  start  had  already  been  made  toward 
the  industrial  independence  so  desired  by  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Their  bright  anticipations  were  not  to  be  realized  for 
many  years.  With  the  coming  of  peace  England  expected  a 
large  increase  in  the  demand  for  her  manufactures  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  increased  her  output  accordingly.  But  peace  closed 
the  markets  of  the  continent  to  English  manufacturers  much 
more  effectively  than  war.  The  goods  shut  out  of  the  European 
markets  were  sent  to  the  United  States  and  sold  for  whatever 
they  would  bring  on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser.  How  unprofit- 
able this  method  of  disposing  of  their  surplus  product  resulted 
has  already  been  noted.'  Our  imports  from  England  in  the 
years  1815-1819  were  104  million  dollars  in  excess  of  what  they 
would  have  been  if  the  proportion  to  our  total  imports  had  been 
the  same  as  during  the  third  decade  of  the  century.  It  is 
probable  that  the  importation  of  this  100  million  dollars*  worth 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  forced  exportation.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  extraordinary  importations  the  market  for  domestic 
manufactures  during  those  years  was  practically  ruined,  and,  as 
if  this  were  not  enough  to  destroy  all  the  progress  made  during 
the  favorable  conditions  of  the  War  of  18 12,  a  remarkable  Euro- 
pean demand  for  our  agricultural  products  offered  great  induce- 
ments to  turn  the  capital  formerly  used  in  manufactures  into 
« Sec  page  40. 
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agricultural  channels.  So  strong  was  this  demand  that  the 
average  annual  export  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  years  1817  and 
18 18  was  15.5  million  dollars,  or  three  times  the  annual  average 
during  1821-1830.  In  spite  of  these  discouraging  circumstances 
considerable  investment  of  capital  in  manufacturing  industries 
was  being  made.  As  early  as  1818  the  largest  woolen  factory, 
and  the  one  best  supplied  with  machinery  in  the  United  States, 
was  located  in  Kentucky.  The  capital  invested  was  {150,000 
and  its  supposed  annual  capacity  {400,000  worth  of  cloth.*  In 
181 7  {80,000  capital  was  put  into  an  enterprise  in  Cincinnati, 
whose  annual  product  under  favorable  circumstances  amounted 
to  {150,000,  the  largest  item  being  steam  engines.** 

There  are  no  data  from  which  a  satisfactory  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  amount  of  manufactures  produced  in  1820.  The 
census  returns  enable  us  to  get  some  idea  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  different  industries  in  different  localities.  The  digest 
of  manufactures  contains  returns  in  regard  to  2895  employees  in 
Rhode  Island.  Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  these  were  employed  in 
the  cotton  industry  and  over  half  of  the  remainder  in  woolen 
factories.  The  relative  importance  of  leading  industries  in 
Massachusetts,  based  on  returns  of  4465  employees,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  percentages :  cottons,  49  ;  woolens,  1 1 ;  paper, 
9;  and  iron,  3.  Of  3321  employees  in  Connecticut  39  per  cent, 
were  employed  in  the  cotton  industry,  14  per  cent,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mechanical  appliances  and  tools,  16  per  cent,  in  the 
woolen  industry,  3  per  cent,  in  iron,  and  8  per  cent,  in  paper. 
The  returns  from  eight  of  the  leading  manufacturing  states  show 
that  twice  as  many  employees  were  engaged  in  the  cotton  as  in 
the  iron  industry,  and  three  times  as  many  as  in  woolen  manu- 
facturing. Other  contemporary  testimony  seems  to  warrant  the 
acceptance  of  these  figures  as  indicating  the  relative  importance 
of  the  industries  and  in  some  degree  their  relative  prosperity. 
Gauged  by  the  same  standard,  the  leading  manufacturing  indus- 
tr}'  in  Ohio  was  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous   liquors, 

^American  State  Papers,  Finance,  vol.  iv.  p.  179. 
•/JfV.,  vol.  iv.  p.  196. 
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though  the  iron  industry  was  a  very  close  second.*  The  impor- 
tance of  the  textile  industries  is  indicated  by  the  experience  of 
a  Philadelphia  loom-maker,  who  reported  that  his  product  of 
seventy  looms  a  week  was  not  nearly  equal  to  the  demand."  The 
people  of  Rhode  Island  were  in  1821  congratulated  on  the  pros- 
perity of  their  extensive  cotton  mills.  Philadelphia  at  the  same 
time  was  investing  in  cotton  looms  at  an  unexampled  rate. 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  reported  that,  while  two  years  before  three 
of  her  sixteen  extensive  factories  were  running,  now  nearly  all 
were  in  active  operation.^  In  1822  the  annual  dividend  of  the 
Waltham  cotton  factory  was  25  per  cent.*  Niks'  Register 
announced  in  June  1822  that  new  cotton  mills  were  every- 
where being  erected  or  old  establishments  being  improved. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  was  already  of  such  recognized 
importance  that  satisfactory  information  is  easily  obtained  as  to 
the  tonnage  produced  and  as  to  territorial  distribution  of  the 
product.  Maine  led  the  list,  producing  nearly  one  third  of  the 
entire  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels.  Massachusetts  produced  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  total.  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Louisian,% 
held  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  places  as  builders  of  sailing  ves- 
sels. The  total  product  of  the  country  was  nearly  52,000  tons, 
worth  about  three  million  dollars.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  manufacturers  who  suffered  so  severely 
during  the  apparently  splendid  advance  of  agricultural  interests 
following  the  War  of  181 2,  were  now  in  much  the  better  position. 
There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labor,  loanable  funds  were 
seeking  investment  at  lower  rates  than  ever  before  known  in  this 
country,  the  raw  materials  of  the  different  industries  shared  in 
the  general  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  products  of  all  extract- 
ive industries,  the  feeling  in  favor  of  tariff  protection  for  manu- 
factures was  increasing,  and  the  legislation  of  Europe  was  of 

■  American  State  Papers^  Finance^  vol.  iv.  p.  28. 

■  NUes^  Register ^  vol.  xx.  p.  17. 
^Ibid,f  vol.  xxi.  p.  39. 
^Ibid,,  vol.  xxii.  p.  25. 

s  Letter  from  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  E.  T.  Chamberlain. 
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such  a  nature  as  to  convince  the  American  farmer  that  a  home 
market  was  the  only  one  that  he  might  hope  for  in  the  future. 

Such  a  view  of  the  possibilities  of  our  foreign  trade  was  not 
altogether  warranted.  The  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1821  indi- 
cated some  small  improvement  already  in  progress.  In  that 
year  the  total  imports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  63  mil- 
lion dollars.  We  re-exported  21  million  dollars'  worth  of  foreign 
products.  This  means  that  in  about  one  third  of  its  foreign 
trade,  the  United  States  practically  acted  as  an  agent  in  trans- 
actions between  other  countries.  We  exported  20  million  dol- 
lars in  cotton,  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  for  nearly  one  half  of 
all  goods  imported  for  domestic  consumption.  The  exports  of 
products  of  the  sea,  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  of  the  forests 
were  respectively  two,  three,  and  four  million  dollars.  Fifty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  all  our  exports  were  sent  to  Europe.  Sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  our  imports  came  from  there.  Our  deficit  in 
the  European  trade  was  made  good  by  the  Asiatic  trade,  which 
took  14  per  cent,  of  our  exports  and  returned  only  8  per  cent,  of 
our  imports.  The  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  Africa  and 
parts  of  the  American  continent  other  than  the  United  States 
were  very  nearly  at  an  equilibrium.  The  trade  with  the  western 
hemisphere  was  about  twice  as  large  as  that  carried  on  with  Asia, 
but  hardly  half  that  with  Europe.  About  three  fifths  of  the 
goods  retained  for  home  consumption  were  manufactures. 
Among  these  cottons  held  the  leading  position  as  to  imports 
by  a  very  narrow  margin  above  woolens.  Woolens  by  about  the 
same  margin  were  first  as  to  the  amount  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption. One  fourth  of  the  importations  of  cottons  and  of 
silks  were  re-exported.  One  half  of  the  sugar  and  coffee 
imported  was  reshipped.  Practically  all  the  other  imports  of  food 
products  were  for  home  consumption,  though  some  of  the 
molasses  was  re-exported  in  the  form  of  rum.  At  least  one 
fourth  of  the  imports  retained  for  home  consumption  were  food 
products.  The  use  of  the  term  food  here  may  be  somewhat 
strained,  since  one  third  of  the  amount  was  made  up  of  malt  or 
spirituous  liquors,  while  tea  and  coffee,  with  the  sugar  to  sweeten 
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them,  and  molasses  (a  large  part  of  which  was  turned  into  rum) 
made  seven  eighths  of  the  remainder.  The  large  movement  of 
gold  and  silver  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  year's  trade. 
Eight  million  dollars  were  imported  and  1 1  millions  exported. 
The  excess  of  exports  in  this  item  shows  that  economic  con- 
ditions were  such  that  the  United  States  did  not  choose  to  return 
current  products  for  the  foreign  commodities  imported,  but  found 
it  to  her  economic  advantage  to  make  payment  for  the  same  out 
of  the  savings  of  former  years. 

The  facts  so  far  presented  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
The  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  farming  was  so 
large  that  the  United  States  may  be  spoken  of  as  essentially  an 
agricultural  nation.  Speculative  values  of  farm  property  and 
the  accompanying  extravagance  had  bankrupted  many  of  the 
eastern  farmers  and  driven  them  to  new  homes  in  the  West. 
Consequently  an  area  capable  ot  producing  much  more  than  the 
country  could  consume  at  that  time  had  been  opened  up  for 
farming.  The  difficulties  of  transportation  were  such  that  the 
expense  of  carrying  the  products  of  the  rich  farms  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  to  the  eastern  cities  far  exceeded  their  value  when 
delivered.  The  farms  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  however,  produced 
a  surplus  for  export,  which  could  have  been  very  largely  increased 
had  not  expensive  transportation  and  foreign  tariffs  swallowed 
up  all  the  profits.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  prices  of 
all  products  of  the  northern  farms  were  exceedingly  low.  The 
extraordinary  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  enjoyed  by  the 
southern  planter  and  his  use  of  water  transportation  for  the  com- 
paratively short  distance  to  the  seashore,  had  combined  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  cotton,  to  maintain  that  com- 
modity at  a  very  satisfactory  price.  Seizures,  restrictive  legis- 
lation, and  war  had  made  investment  in  the  ocean-carrying  trade 
so  unpopular,  and  mechanical  inventions  had  made  the  opera- 
tion of  factories  so  much  more  feasible,  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  had  been  gradually  seeking  the  latter  mode  of 
investment  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  tariff 
of  1816,  intended  to  sustain  and  encourage  this  movement,  failed 
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to  accomplish  its  purpose  during  the  next  few  years,  because 
of  European  conditions  which  offered  special  inducement  to 
American  purchasers,  because  of  the  great  inducement  to  invest 
capital  in  the  real  estate  speculation,  and  because  of  the  increased 
prices  of  raw  material.  By  1820,  however,  these  conditions 
were  so  changed  that  the  agricultural  industry,  aside  from  cotton 
raising,  was  exceedingly  depressed,  and  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests were  evidently  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  prosperity. 
In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  for  foreign  trade  in 
the  United  States  one  is  surprised  to  learn  that  its  total  amount 
was  smaller  in  1830  than  it  had  been  in  1800.  From  1821  to 
1830,  it  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  1600  million  dollars. 
This  was  100  million  dollars  less  than  for  the  first  decade  of  the 
century.*  In  the  five  years,  1821-1825,  it  was  larger  by  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  than  in  1 826-1 830.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the 
decade  it  was  293  million  dollars,  in  the  last  two,  291  millions. 
These  facts  indicate  a  slight  decline  in  our  foreign  trade  at  a 
time  when  an  increase  was  to  have  been  expected,  for  the  expan- 
sion in  international  commerce,  which  has  been  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  economic  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
already  in  full  progress.  Measured  in  commodities  the  foreign 
trade  of  England  increased  50  per  cent,  from  1820  to  1830.  Its 
annual  money  value  advanced  from  75  million  pounds  sterling 
during  the  opening  triennium  of  the  decade  to  100  millions 
during  the  years  1828-1830.'  Of  the  seven  countries  that  had 
a  foreign  trade  in  excess  of  100  million  dollars  in  1820  as  well 
as  in  1830,  the  United  States  was  the  only  one  whose  foreign 
trade  was  declining.  France,  Russia,  Holland  and  Belgium 
were  extending  their  international  commerce  even  more  rapidly 
than  England.3  This  general  expansion  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  world  was  taking  place  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  nations 
engaged  in  it  were  endeavoring  by  tariff  legislation  to  develop 
their  own  internal  domestic  industries.     The  effect  of  such  legis- 

'  These  amounts  are  taken  from  the  official  reports. 

*  BowLKY,  England^ s  Foreign  Trade  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,     Frontispiece. 

s  MULHALL,  Dictianaty  of  Statistics, 
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lation  in  restricting  the  extension  of  trade  between  different 
countries  appears  to  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
United  States.  The  reason  for  this  was  undoubtedly  the  abnormal 
development  of  our  commercial  interests  during  the  early  years 
of  the  century. 

The  complicated  net  work  of  cause  and  effect  which  must 
be  untangled  in  any  detailed  study  of  the  foreign  trade  of  a 
country,  is,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  little  less 
than  appalling.  The  thread  in  this  snarl  which  usually  requires 
the  most  delicate  manipulation  is  the  balance  for  or  against  the 
country  in  its  financial  account  with  other  nations.  Fortunately 
this  perplexing  element  in  the  problem  can  be  eliminated  before 
the  detail  work  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  commodities 
during  the  third  decade  of  the  century  is  undertaken.  It  was 
not  till  after  1830  that  the  United  States  used  foreign  capital  in 
such  amounts  that  its  introduction  forced  importations  and  its 
withdrawal  in  times  of  financial  stringency  abroad,  compelled 
exports  not  warranted  by  normal  conditions  of  production.  The 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  in  1820  American  investments  abroad 
equaled  in  amount  the  foreign  capital  invested  in  the  United 
States,  are  fully  discussed  in  the  article  already  referred  to.' 
It  is  now  in  order  to  review  the  facts  indicating  that  this  con- 
dition of  things  continued  throughout  the  third  decade  of  the 
century. 

During  that  period  our  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie 
amounted  to  {765,848,782.  In  addition  to  this,  we  sold  1 17,654 
tons  of  shipping  to  foreigners."  Probably  very  little  of  this  was 
sold  as  low  as  {40  a  ton.^  Taking  that  as  the  average  price,  the 
aggregate  value  would  have  been  {4,706,160.  The  large  earnings 
of  our  merchant  marine  in  carrying  freight  for  foreigners  is  another 
credit  item  in  this  account.  The  fleet  in  service  during  the 
decade  was  equal  to  6,783,1 13  tons  employed  for  one  year.'  If 
the  annual  earnings  of  this  fleet  be  estimated  at  the  very  low 

'  See  this  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  187. 

•  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Navigation^  1897,  ?•  347« 

'See  discussion  on  prices  of  shipping  in  this  Journal,  yoL  vL  p.  193. 
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rate  of  $ii}i  a  ton,'  the  total  obtained  is,  in  round  numbers,  225 
million  dollars.  The  freight  earned  by  carrying  imports  into 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  paid  to  foreigners  on  imported 
goods,  must  be  subtracted  from  the  total  earnings  of  the  fleet 
in  order  to  obtain  our  net  credit  from  the  ocean  carrying  trade. 
Our  imports  were,  in  round  numbers,  800  million  dollars.  The 
expenses  of  importation  were  estimated  by  competent  contem- 
porary authority  at  10  per  cent."  Subtracting  the  80  million 
dollars  freight  on  imports  from  the  225  millions  of  total  earn- 
ings, we  obtain  a  net  credit  through  the  operations  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  of  145  millions. 

This  amount  was  made  up  of  two  items,  freight  on  our  own 
exports  and  the  earnings  on  freight  between  foreign  nations. 
Gallatin  estimates  our  freight  earnings  on  exports  at  a  little  over 
16  per  cent,  of  the  value  carried.^  At  15  per  cent,  the  earnings 
for  the  decade  would  have  amounted  to  100  million  dollars.  At 
that  time  a  ship  was  expected  to  make  three  European  voyages 
annually.  Taking  this  as  the  average  length  of  voyage  for  ships 
engaged  in  our  own  carrying  trade,  we  find  by  dividing  the  total 
domestic  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  decade,  by  six,  that 
less  than  three  fourths  of  our  ships  were  needed  for  that  trade. 
But,  on  the  chance  that  this  may  be  an  underestimate,  let  us  say 
that  four  fifths  were  so  engaged.  This  would  leave  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  number  free  for  freighting  between  other  countries.  This 
is  just  the  number  required  to  earn  the  remaining  45  millions  at 
the  assumed  rate  of  $33}i  a  ton.  There  were  credits  arising 
from  several  other  sources,  of  which  the  amount  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. Gallatin  enumerates  them  as  follows :  ''Those  arising 
from  the  fish  which,  from  the  bank,  is  carried  directly  to  foreign 
ports ;  of  the  whale  and  spermaceti  oil,  sold  by  the  fishing  vessels 
in  South  America ;  of  the  furs  collected  on  the  northwest  coast 
and  sold  in  China."  ^  The  total  of  the  three  items,  of  which 
estimates  have  been  made,  is  915.5  million  dollars. 

'  See  discussion  on  prices  of  shipping  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  194. 

•Smote  Doeumenif  No,  jj,  XXII  Congress,  first  session,  voL  ii.  p.  29. 

^IHd,,  p.  21. 

^IHd.,  Yol  i.  p.  21. 
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The  total  amount  of  merchandise  and  specie  imported  in  the 
decade,  according  to  the  government  returns,  was  $798,632,565. 
If  the  law  was  strictly  followed  this  amount  included  10  per 
cent,  on  nearly  the  entire  value  imported  and  20  per  cent,  on  the 
rest,  to  cover  the  estimated  charges  on  importation.  A  large 
part  of  this  went  to  the  American  merchant  marine  and  should 
not  be  included  as  a  charge  in  the  international  account.  Ttiere 
is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  addition  to  import  values  was 
always  made.'  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  question  but  that 
there  was  much  fraudulent  undervaluation  of  imports.  Neither 
of  these  sources  of  error,  which  operate  against  each  other,  can 
be  accurately  determined,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
fraudulent  undervaluations  could  have  exceeded  in  amount  the 
additions  made  for  freight  really  earned  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves. Another  indeterminate  debit  item  arose  from  the 
expenditures  of  American  travelers  abroad.  It  hardly  seems 
possible,  however,  that  these  could,  at  that  time,  have  exceeded 
in  amount,  the  importations  by  immigrants  into  the  United 
States. 

There  was  one  serious  error  operating  to  decrease  the  valua- 
tion of  imports,  the  effects  of  which  can  be  estimated  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.  This  was  the  undervaluation  of  the  pound 
sterling  in  the  treasury  department.  In  getting  the  amount  of 
English  invoices,  a  pound  sterling  had  been  considered  equal  to 
{4.44,  though  its  average  value  for  the  decade  was  about  10  per 
cent,  more  than  that.  English  imports  amounted  to  over  300 
million  dollars  for  the  decade.  We  ought  therefore  to  add  at 
least  30  million  dollars  to  the  total  value  of  imports,  given 
above. 

Even  with  this  addition,  the  total  of  debits  against  the  United 
States  for  the  decade,  amounted  to  not  quite  830  million  dollars, 
or  85  millions  less  than  the  total  credits. 

Gallatin  attacked  this  problem  in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner, as  early  as  183 1,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  "the 
amount  of  exports  including  freight  and  those  items  which  can- 

^ Congressional  DebaUs,  1 83 1-2,  p.  3214. 
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not  be  ascertained,  has  certainly  exceeded  that  of  the  imports."' 

The  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  obtained  above 
was  undoubtedly  seriously  reduced  by  the  profits  made  by  for- 
eigners on  business  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  however,  that  these  profits  could  have  been  sufficient 
to  turn  the  balance  against  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise 
therefore,  that  in  1830  Niks'  Register  declares  all  the  world  in 
cfebt  to  the  United  States.  Exchange  on  England,  France, 
Havana  and  South  America,  was  at  a  discount.^ 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  precious  metals  during  the 
decade  was  of  a  character  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  was  financially  independent.  During  the  years  of 
panic  and  crises  preceding  1821,  her  stock  of  metallic  money 
had  been  considerably  increased.  As  a  result,  the  supply  of 
such  money,  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  made  up  over  one 
third  of  the  entire  currency.  At  that  time,  as  ever  since,  a  cur- 
rency largely  composed  of  metal  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
American  people.  The  facts  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
metallic  money  in  the  United  States  was  silver,  and  that  the 
wide  territorial  distribution  of  our  people  called  for  a  money 
which  could  be  transported  over  long  distances  with  safety  and 
economy,  explain,  in  part,  their  preference  for  a  paper  currency 

Langdon  Cheves,  and  the  other  men  who  controlled  the 
issue  of  bank  notes  from  1821  to  1825,  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  expansion  of  the  currency .^  The  precious  metals  in  the 
country  were  much  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  bank 
reserves  unless  such  expansion  was  to  be  made.  It  followed 
that  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  as  merchandise,  irrespective 
of  the  condition  of  international  credit  balances  was  to  be 
expected. 

Such  an  export  began  in  1821  and  continued  throughout  the 
first    half   of    the    decade.     The    exports    for    the  five   years 

^Senate  Docununt^  No.  jj,  XXII  Congress,  first  session,  vol.  I.  p.  21. 
*NUes^  Register ^  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  326. 

sThere  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  issue  of  bank  notes  in  New  York 
in  1824. 
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amounted  to  43.5  million  dollars,  the  imports  to  only  31.2 
millions,  the  net  export  for  the  period  being  12.3  millions.  The 
net  import  of  merchandise  during  the  same  years  amounted  to 
25.2  million  dollars,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  excess  of  the 
precious  metals  exported  must  have  been  supplemented  by 
freights  and  other  items  already  discussed,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  balance  in  the  current  transactions. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  result  of  all  transactions 
for  the  five  years  was  a  net  credit  to  the  United  States.  This 
much  is  sure.  In  England,  where,  if  anywhere,  an  unfavorable 
balance  might  be  expected,  the  purchasers  of  our  products  were 
failing,  in  1825,*  to  meet  their  obligations  to  American  mer- 
chants. The  large  net  exports  of  the  precious  metals  during 
this  period  from  a  country  which  did  not  produce  her  own 
supply,  suggests  at  once  the  liquidation  of  obligations.  But  if 
there  was  any  foreign  capital  in  use  in  the  United  States  it  must 
have  been  European,  and  yet  in  these  same  years  Euro[>e  sent  us 
$8,032,000  in  gold  and  silver,  while  we  returned  only  t5,847,ooo.* 
In  two  years  of  the  five  our  exports  to  Europe  were  greater 
than  our  imports.  In  1822  the  movement  of  commodities 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe  resulted  in  a  balance 
against  us  of  over  ten  million  dollars.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  in  part  payment  of  this  balance  there  was  a  net 
export  of  the  precious  metals  to  Europe,  amounting  to  three 
quarters  of  a  million.  Again,  in  1825  there  was  a  net  export  of 
a  million  dollars  to  Europe,  but  this  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary if  the  English  cotton  speculators  had  paid  for  the  30 
million  dollars  worth  of  American  cotton  they  imported  that 
year.  During  the  last  five  years  of  the  decade,  the  stock  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  increased  faster  than  it  had 
decreased  in  the  first.  The  panic  of  1825,  though  by  no  means 
a  serious  matter  in  the  United  States,  had  shown  the  need  of  a 
larger  metallic  basis  for  our  credit  system.  In  1826  our  net  imports 
of  the  precious  metals  were  nearly  two  million  dollars.     In  the 

^Niies*  Register^  vol.  xxix.  p.  147. 
'See  Appendix  p. '144. 
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last  two  years  of  the  decade  the  net  imports  were  nearly  nine 
million  dollars.  These  large  importations  of  specie,  immediately 
following  the  year  1828,  in  which  the  balance  on  the  movement 
of  commodities  had  been  nearly  17  millions  against  us,  indicate 
that  the  country  was  in  a  very  strong  position  financially. 

To  some  the  facts  that  have  been  presented  will  form  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  conclusion  that  at  no  time  during  the  third 
decade  of  the  century  was  there  any  considerable  amount  of 
foreign  capital  invested  in  the  United  States.  Our  discussion  has, 
at  least,  established  the  fact  that  imports  were  at  no  time  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  desire  of  European  capitalists  to  transfer 
their  investments  to  this  country.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
return  of  such  investments  at  no  time  forced  exportations  of 
doniestic  commodities  not  warranted  by  our  differential  advan- 
tages in  their  production.  It  therefore  justifies  the  entire  dis- 
regard of  the  financial  account  in  the  detail  study  of  the  foreign 
trade  statistics  from  1820  to  1830,  which  is  now  to  be  under- 
taken. 

Worthy  P.  Sterns. 

The  Universffy  of  Chicago. 
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It  appears  at  first  sight  an  anomaly  that  the  first  thorough  anthropo- 
logical description  of  the  populations  of  Europe — with  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa — should  be  exported  from  America,  and  the  further  fact 
that  such  a  work  has  been  constructed  in  Boston  may  seem  to  lend 
color  to  the  time-honored  theory  that  that  city  is  indeed  the  hub  of  the 
universe.  The  real  anomaly  is,  however,  that  American  students  have 
so  long  and  so  thoroughly  neglected  the  study  of  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological characteristics  of  the  different  populations  from  which  our 
own  was  formed  and  from  which  it  is  constantly  recruited.  For  our 
theoretical  interest  in  the  matter  ought  to  be  as  great,  and  our  practical 
interests  are  even  greater  than  those  of  the  European  nations  them- 
selves. And  as  for  the  human  material  for  such  studies,  every  passen- 
ger ship  brings  it  to  our  shores,  and  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago 
offer  unrivaled  opportunities  for  comparison  between  the  different 
races.  Yet  the  attention  given  to  the  study  of  men  as  such  has  been 
ridiculously  meager  in  proportion  to  that  given  to  various  single 
aspects  of  their  activity  and  history ;  and  even  among  the  anthropolo- 
gists, with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  after  the  Civil  War,  anthro- 
pology has  meant  mainly  he  study  of  the  aborigines.  The  study  of 
the  races,  as  distinct  from  merely  political  or  linguistic  groups  of 
Europe  has,  indeed,  been  sadly  neglected  until  lately  in  Europe  itself; 
perhaps  on  the  theory  that,  if  not  all  men,  at  least  all  Europeans,  are 
approximately  equal ;  perhaps  with  the  idea  that  the  living  population 
can  as  well  be  studied  later  on,  when  leisure  can  be  had  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  more  perishable  data  of  the  ethnology  of  savage  or  bar- 
barous peoples — an  idea  utterly  erroneous,  from  the  fact  that  with 
modern  transportation  and  the  growth  of  cities  the  separate  groups  of 
population  are  losing  their  individuality,  and  from  the  further  fact  that 
under  the  play  of  natural  selection  the  character  of  the  population  is 

'  William  Z.  Ripley,  The  Races  of  Europe  :  A  Sociological  Study  (Lowell  Insti- 
tute Lectures),  8vo  pp.  xxii  -f  624.  Accompanied  by  A  ScUcted  Bibliography  of  the 
Anthropology  and  Ethnology  of  Europe,  pp.  x  +  160.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co, 

1899. 

A  large  portion  of  the  present  work  was  first  published  in  AppUton^s  Popuiar  Sci" 
ence Monthly,  1897- 1 899,  under  the  title,  "The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe." 
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rapidly  changing  in  many  regions  and  in  many  social  categories.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  anthropology  of  living  populations  is  one  of  the 
studies  which  has  a  strong  claim  to  immediate  prosecution,  on  the  basis 
of  the  theory  that  science  should  collect,  first  of  all,  the  data  which  are 
needed  for  its  further  progress,  but  which  are  in  danger  of  slipping 
through  its  hands.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  realization  of 
this  fact,  and  extensive  studies  of  the  living  population  of  various  sec- 
tions of  Europe  have  been  undertaken,  partly  under  government  pat- 
ronage and  partly  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  individual  scientists. 
These  researches  have  already  yielded  a  descriptive  knowledge  of  the 
populations  of  large  parts  of  Europe.  They  have,  secondly,  thrown 
new  light  on  many  historical  problems,  and  they  have,  lastly,  suggested 
certain  hypotheses  as  to  the  psychology  of  the  different  racial  elements, 
which  hypotheses,  if  they  are  confirmed  by  further  investigation,  must 
become  the  prolegomena  of  any  solid  science  of  sociology. 

For  all  these  reasons  Professor  Ripley's  work,  which  represents  the 
labor  of  six  years,  and  which  summarizes  a  large  proportion  of  the 
results  thus  far  available,  ought  to  be  of  great  interest  to  all  students  of 
history,  psychology,  and  sociology.  It  is,  of  course,  less  directly  con- 
nected with  economic  theory,  but  it  has  large  importance  for  the 
problems  of  social  economics  in  the  wider  sense.  In  this  review  I  shall 
omit  as  far  as  possible  the  matters  of  more  purely  anthropological 
interest,  and  shall  emphasize  especially  the  sociological  aspects  of  the 
work.  I  shall  speak  first  of  some  special  features,  the  typical  portraits, 
the  maps,  and  the  extensive  bibliography.  I  shall  then  give  a  summary 
of  the  descriptive  material,  with  some  remarks  on  certain  of  Professor 
Ripley's  interpretations.  Thirdly,  I  shall  comment  upon  his  theories 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  different  races  and  peoples,  bring- 
ing his  views  in  these  matters  into  relation  with  those  maintained  in  the 
still  more  recent  monograph  of  Lapouge.'  Lastly,  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  discuss  Professor  Ripley's  attitude  toward  anthropo-sociology 
and  the  study  of  the  psychological  character  of  the  different  races. 

I. 

A  feature  of  the  work  that  immediately  attracts  attention  is  the 
magnificent  series  of  portraits  typical  of  the  various  races  and  types  of 

'  VAryen,  now  in  press.  The  reader  will  find  a  translation  of  the  introductory 
diapter,  ''Old  and  New  Aspects  of  the  Aryan  Question,"  in  the  American  Journal  of 
SocMogy,  November  1899. 
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humanity  discussed.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  of  these  typi- 
cal portraits  representing  usually  both  the  profile  and  the  full  face  view 
of  half  as  many  individuals  selected  as  representative.  Professor 
Ripley  has  been  fortunate  in  securing,  for  this  part  of  the  work  espe- 
cially, the  co-operation  of  a  large  number  of  anthropologists ;  and  he 
has  well  repaid  their  co-operation  by  bringing  under  a  single  cover  the 
results  of  so  many  scattered  investigations. 

No  less  excellent  in  conception  and  execution  is  the  series  of  over 
eighty  maps  and  diagrams  with  which  the  text  is  enriched.  A  single 
one  of  these  maps  often  presents  a  more  accurate  and  fletailed,  as  well 
as  a  vastly  clearer  and  more  forcible,  picture  of  a  given  population  than 
could  be  embodied  in  a  whole  chapter  of  description.  The  main  facts 
presented  in  the  body  of  the  work,  apart  from  explanations,  could 
almost  be  apprehended  from  a  study  of  the  maps  alone.  They  are  of 
immense  value  not  only  in  clarifying  the  main  facts  for  the  general 
reader,  but  in  presenting  the  detailed  data  of  racial  geography  in  a 
way  that  enables  the  student  to  trace  the  correlation  between  these  data 
and  the  physical  features  of  the  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  political  and  religious  tendencies,  the  intelligence,  cul- 
ture, and  civilization  of  the  different  populations. 

In  this  admirable  system  of  graphic  representation  two  features 
deserve  particular  mention.  One  is  the  reduction  to  a  common  basis 
of  the  data  taken  in  different  countries  and  under  different  systems 
and  again  of  the  data  derived  sometimes  from  the  measurement  of 
crania  and  sometimes  from  the  measurement  of  living  individuals. 
Professor  Ripley  has  given  close  attention  to  these  possible  sources  of 
confusion,  as  is  shown  especially  in  his  preliminary  monograph. 
Notes  et  documents  pour  la  construction  (Tune  carte  de  Pindice  ciphalique:^ 
and  even  if  he  has  in  some  instances  been  obliged  to  resort  to  "  a  little 
healthy  generalizing,''  the  results  may  in  general  be  regarded  as 
approximately  correct.  Somewhat  similar  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come in  reducing  to  a  common  basis  the  variously  conducted  enquiries 
as  to  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes  of  different  populations. 

The  other  notable  feature  is  the  uniform  and  systematic  scheme 
of  shading.  Throughout  the  work  the  light  tints  always  stand,  in 
maps  dealing  with  head-form,  for  dolichocephaly ;  in  those  represent- 
ing pigmentation,  for  light  hair  and  eyes;  in  those  relating  to  bodily 
dimensions,  for  prevailingly  tall  stature.     The  light  tints  therefore 

'  V Anthropologies  vol.  vii.  pp.  513  ei  seq. 
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almost  uniformly  suggest  the  presence  in  pure  or  mixed  form  of  the 
tall,  blondish,  dolichocephalic  race,  which  people  have  in  mind  when 
they  speak  of  the  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  races;  in  a  word  Homo 
Europaeus.  Not  only  this,  but  the  shading  is  so  arranged  that  in  each 
map  each  degree  of  variation  in  shading  stands  for  an  equal  degree  of 
variation  in  the  facts  recorded,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  that  in  the 
different  maps  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  phenomena  a  given  shade 
represents  uniformly  the  same  or  approximately  the  same  conditions. 
Thus  for  example  in  each  map  d^ing  with  head-form,  the  tints  darken 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  cephalic  index  increases ;  and  again  as  between 
different  maps  the  same  tint  indicates  approximately  the  same  index. 
Apart,  then,  from  the  subject-matter  which  they  embody,  the  maps  are 
of  value  as  an  example  of  method  in  graphic  representation. 

Some  few  points  of  criticism  occur  in  connection  with  the  maps. 
If  not  all  the  maps  are  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  general 
scheme,  the  reason  usually  is  that  the  d$ita  taken  from  other  authors 
are  in  such  form  as  not  to  allow  it.  But  this  excuse  does  not  apply  to 
all  the  exceptions ;  the  map  of  head-form  in  Wiirtemberg  (p.  233) 
might  advantageously  have  been  made  to  correspond,  at  least  roughly, 
with  the  general  scheme  of  shading.  Again,  the  drawing  of  some  of 
the  maps  is  faulty,  notably  the  maps  of  average  stature  in  Europe  (p. 
96)  and  of  cephalic  index  throughout  Europe  (p.  53).  In  both  of  these 
maps  the  river  Ems  has  apparently  exchanged  its  headwaters  with  the 
Weser ;  by  the  time,  however,  that  we  reach  the  plan  of  the  physical 
geography  of  Germany  (p.  216)  each  river  has  again  come  into  its  own. 
Another  imperfection  is  the  lack  of  a  map  of  cephalic  index  for  certain 
countries,  notably  Germany.  It  is  true  that  the  data  for  this  country 
are  somewhat  fragmentary,  but  such  as  they  are,  they  might  well  be 
presented  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  they  can  be  in  the  meager 
space  apportioned  to  Germany  in  the  author's  general  map  of  Europe. 

The  Bibliography  of  the  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  of  Europe  con- 
stitutes a  separate  volume,  which  can  be  used  independently  and  is  at 
the  same  time  an  appendix  to  the  main  work.  It  is  in  itself  a 
considerable  achievement.  It  is  in  some  degree  the  result  ot  the 
co-operation  of  the  authorities  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  an  insti- 
tution which  has,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  collection  in  the  world 
of  books  upon  this  subject.  The  bibliography  contains  nearly  two 
thousand  titles,  arranged  by  authors  and  also  by  countries  and  subjects, 
and  in  many  fields  is  fairly  complete.     At  the  few  points,  however,  at 
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which  I  have  had  occasion  to  test  it,  I  note  some  rather  surprising 
omissions.  If  no  mention  is  made  of  Frederick  Nietzsche,  it  may  be 
because  our  author  does  not  take  very  seriously  his  doctrine  of  the 
superiority  of  "the  noble  blond  beast  of  prey."  A  more  serious 
omission  is  that  of  any  reference  to  De  Gobineau,  whose  Essai  sur 
rinigaiiti  des  races  Aumasnes  {Pslus,  1854)  was  a  pioneer  work  in  its 
field  and  still  retains  its  value  from  many  points  of  view.  Two  of  the 
essays  of  A.  Drumont  are  mentioned,  but  various  others  as  pertinent 
to  the  subject  are  passed  over  in  silence,  along  with  his  two  principal 
works,  Dipopulation  et  civilisation  (Paris,  1890)  and  Nataliti  et  dSmo- 
cratie  (Paris,  1898).  No  mention  is  made  of  Novicow,  although  his 
Luttes  entre  Us  sociities  humaines  (Paris,  1893),  ^^<1  especially  his 
VAvenir  de  la  race  blanche  (Paris,  1897)  deserves  to  be  included  on  the 
score  of  their  subject-matter,  if  not  because  of  any  great  intrinsic 
excellence.*  It  would  seem  also  that  Demolins's  A  quoi  tient  la  supi- 
ri<rriti  des  Anglo-Saxons  9  (Paris,  1897)  ought  to  be  noted.  Another 
reference  that  might  be  added  is  Cooley :  "  Genius,  Fame,  and  the 
Comparison  of  Races  "  {^Annals  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science y  May  1897).  Karl  Pearson's  The  Chances  of  Deaths  and  Other 
Studies  in  Evolutioti  (3  vols.,  London,  1897)  deserves  mention  on  the 
score,  at  least,  of  part  of  its  contents.  C.  H.  Pearson,  by  the  way, 
fares  little  better  than  his  namesake ;  for  his  name  is  omitted  from  the 
bibliography,  although  his  National  Life  and  Character  is  referred  to 
in  the  body  of  the  work  in  the  chapter  on  colonization.  La  papula- 
tion:  les  causes  de  ses  progris  et  les  obstacles  qui  en  arritent^  by  E.  van 
der  Smissen  (Paris,  1893)  should  be  mentioned,  since  it  treats  its  sub- 
ject in  part  from  the  racial  point  of  view.  Muffang's  "  fecoliers  ct 
^tudiants  de  Liverpool"  {Anthropologic ^  1899,  pp.  21  et  seq,)  perhaps 
appeared  too  late  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  list.  Dr.  Francis  Warner's 
"Results  of  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Physical  and  Mental  Condition  of 
Fifty  Thousand  Children  Seen  in  One  Hundred  and  Six  Schools" 
{Journal  Royal  Statistical  Society ^  March  1893,  pp.  71  et  seq,)  is  surely 
based  on  sufficiently  extensive  material  to  entitle  it  to  a  line  or  two  in 
the  bibliography.  It  is  significant  of  the  state  of  isolation  and  uncon- 
sciousness of  each  other's  existence  that  has  prevailed  between  the 
study  of  European  anthropometry  and  that  of  the  anthropometry  of 
college  students  in  America  that  the  names  of  Doctors  Hitchcock, 

■  These  works  of  Novicow  are,  however,  included  in  a  list  of  authorities  on  accli- 
matization in  the  body  of  the  work. 
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Sargent,  and  Wood  do  not  appear  in  Professor  Ripley's  list.  Yet  the 
reports,  and  still  more  the  records,  of  the  American  university  gymna- 
siums contain  rich  stores  of  material  of  interest,  especially  for  the 
sociological  aspects  of  European  anthropology,  and  a  beginning  has 
heen  made  in  utilizing  such  material  at  Harvard  and  Stanford  univer- 
sities, as  well  as  under  Professor  Ripley's  own  direction  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Several  studies  of  the  activity  and 
influence  of  different  European  nationalities  in  America  should  be 
noted — among  others,  "The  Distribution  of  Ability  in  the  United 
States,"  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  {Century  Magaune^  September  1891),  Is 
the  Puritan  Element  Overestimated?  by  F.  W.  Shepardson  (Granville, 
Ohio,  1892),  and  various  writings  cited  by  the  latter.  In  regard  to 
the  correlation  between  the  racial  and  physical  characteristics  and  the 
psychological  tendencies  of  American  school  children,  the  student  will 
have  to  add  to  Ripley's  list  the  names  of  Dr.  A.  MacDonald,'  F.  W. 
Smedley,  and  C.  V.  Campbell,  whose  work  promises  to  be  of  the  high- 
est importance.  To  return  to  works  dealing  more  directly  with  Euro- 
pean populations,  I  note  that  no  reference  is  made  to  Dietlein's 
"Cber  Zahnwechsel  und  verwandte  Fragen"  {Anatomischer  Anuiger^ 
1895,  pp.  354  et  seq^y  a  study  which  has  a  broader  significance  for 
anthropology  than  its  title  would  indicate.  The  Atude  anthropomi- 
trique  of  Pauline  Tamowsky  (Paris,  1889),  which  is  also  important  for 
the  question  of  social  stratification,  has  escaped  mention.  Another 
brief  but  important  study  that  has  slipped  through  the  meshes  of  the 
bibliographical  sieve  is  Havelock  Ellis's  ethnical  analysis  of  "The 
Genius  of  France"  {Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  Ixxv.  pp.  72  ff.).  More  seri- 
ous, perhaps,  is  the  omission  of  Dr.  Otto  Seeck's  Geschichte  des  Unter- 
gangs  der  antiken  Welt  (Berlin,  1895),  one  of  the  few  purely  historical 
works  that  are  written  with  some  conception  of  the  effect  in  society  of 
natural  selection.  A  work  the  title  of  which  should  have  secured  it  a 
complimentary  admission  to  Ripley's  list  is  Kindere :  De  la  race  et  de 
sapart  d^ influence  dans  les  diver ses  manifestations  de  Pactiviti  des  peuples. 
Most  surprising  of  all  is  the  failure  to  mention  the  important  publica- 
tions of  Alfred  Fouill^e  :  "  La  psychologie  des  peuples  et  I'anthro- 
pologie"  {Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  March  1895);  "  D^g^n^rescence  ? 
le  pass^  et  le  pr^ent  de  ndtre  race"  {ibid.,  October  1895);  and  Psy- 
chologif  du  peuple  franfais  (Paris,  1898). 

'  Experimental  Study  of  Chitdren,  including  Anthropomitrical  and  Psycho-Physical 
Measurements, United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  1899. 
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The  omissions  mentioned  above  concern  mainly  works  important  for 
the  sociological  aspects  of  anthropology.  Being  out  of  reach  of  any 
large  library,  I  am  less  able  to  judge  of  the  completeness  of  the  bibli- 
ography in  the  more  general  field  of  descriptive  anthropology  and  eth- 
nology. On  the  side  of  historical  anthropology  it  is  certainly  far  from 
complete.  I  have  collected  in  a  footnote  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
works  omitted  from  Professor  Ripley's  bibliography  which  have  been 
utilized  by  Lapouge  in  his  forthcoming  work  rAryen,  A  few  of  these 
works  are  only  incidentally  concerned  with  anthropology,  and  some 
few  others  are  of  too  recent  a  date  for  Professor  Ripley's  compilation, 
but  most  of  them  are  of  considerable  importance.  This  list  may  be 
considered  as  a  supplement  to  Professor  Ripley's  bibliography,  and  that 
largely  on  one  aspect  of  the  subject ;  but  its  length  is  to  be  regarded 
not  as  a  criticism  of  that  work,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  richness  of 
the  literature  and  the  importance  of  the  subject' 

>  BuLWER  Lytton,  Zanoni,  1842.  Latham,  preface  to  the  Germania  of  Taci- 
tus, 1851.  Penka,  *'Die  Entstehung  der  arischen  Rasse,"  Ausland,  1891.  Wilser, 
"  Sta.nmbaum  der  arischen  Volker/'  Naturwissenschaftiiche  Wockensckrifi^  1898,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  361.  Weinberg,  Die  Gekimwendmngen  beiden  EsUn,  Dorpat,  1894;  Das  Gekim  der 
Letten,  Cassel,  1896.  De  Hissing,  "  Les  origines  de  TEgypte,**  V Anthropologies  1898, 
vol.  IX.  pp.  24  et  seq.  Berthelot,  "  Sur  les  mines  du  cuivre  de  Sinai/'  C.  R,  Academie 
desScienceiy  1896,  vol.  ii.  pp.  365  et  seq.;  "L*Age  du  cuivre  en  Chalde^/'  ibid.,  1897,  vol-  i 
pp.  328  et  seq.  Mariette,  Galerie  de  VEgypte  ancienne.  Schiaparelli,  Una  tomba 
egiziana  delta  VI.  dinastia,  Rome,  1892.  Basset,  Le  dialecte  de  Syouak,  Paris,  1890. 
LiTOURNEAU,  "  La  paUogruphie  m^galithique,**  Revue  Scienti/ique,  1S97,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  1^2  et  seq,  Flamant,  **Note  sur  les  stations  .  .  .  .  de  pierres  Rentes  da  Siid- 
Oranais,**  Anthropologiey  1892,  vol.  iii.  pp.  145  et  seq.;  "Note  sur  deux  pierres  Rentes,** 
ibid.^  1897,  vol.  viii.  pp.  284  et  seq.  Evans,  "  Primitive  Pictographs  and  a  Pre-Phcne- 
cian  Script  from  Crete,"  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies^  1894,  ^oi*  ^civ.  pp.  2yoetseq.; 
"  Further  Discoveries  of  Cretan  and  iCgaean  Script,  with  Libyan  and  Proto-EgypUan 
Comparisons,"  ibid.,  1897,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  327  etseq,  ViRCHOW,  "Eroffnong  prihisto- 
rischer  Griiber  in  Worms,'*  ZeitscAriff /it r  EtAnologie,  lSgy,\ol.  xxix,  pp.  464  et  seq. 
Weinzierl,  *'  Der  priihistorische  Wohnplaz  und  die  Begrabnisstatte  auf  der  Losskuppe 
von  Lobositz,"  Zeitschrift  fUr  Ethnologie,  1895,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  49  et  seq.  Van  Muyden 
and  COLOMB,  Antiquitis  lacustres,  Lusanne,  1896.  ScHENK,  *'  £tude  sur  les  osse- 
ments  humains  des  sepultures  n^lithiques  de  Chamblandes,"  Archives  des  Sciences, 
1898,  vol.  iii.  pp.  536  et  seq,,  and  another  essay,  ibid.,  1868,  vol.  iii.  pp.  366  et  seq. 
Verneau,  "  Un  nouveau  crftne  humain  d'une  citd  lacustre,"  Anthropologic,  1894^  vol.  v. 
pp.  54  et  seq.  De  Baye,  *'  Notes  sur  Tftge  de  la  pierre  en  Ukraine,"  Anthropologies 
1895,  vol.  vi.  pp.  I  et  seq.;  "Notes  sur  T^poque  des  m^taux  en  Ukraine,  ibid.,  pp.  374 
et  seq.  Meissner,  Beitr&ge  turn  altbabylonischen  Privatrecht,  Leipzig,  1893.  Des- 
MOULINS,  Histoire  naturelle  des  races  humaines,  Paris,  1826.  Ujfalvy,  "  Les  Hans 
blancs,"  Anthropologic,  1893,  vol  ix.  pp.  259  et  seq.    Johnston,  *'  Race  et  caste  dans 
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11. 

The  first  two  chapters  in  the  book  are  introductory  in  character. 
Chapter  I  insists  strongly  upon  the  influence  of  geographical  and 
natural  economic  conditions  upon  the  type  of  population  and  the 
development  of  civilization.  This  chapter  reveals  already  the  author's 
penchant,  which  appears  at  various  places  throughout  the  work,  for 
tracing  historical  and  social  phenomena  back  to  the  influence  of  physi- 
cal environment.  The  other  introductory  chapter  discusses  the  mutual 
relations  of  language,  nationality,  and  race.  Language  often  comes 
to  conform  to  political  boundaries,  the  language  of  the  conquering 
people  being  adopted  by  or  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory absorbed.  Customs,  folk-lore  and  tradition  are  less  easily  modi- 
fied, and  hence  offer  better  evidences  of  the  origin  of  any  given  group. 
Most  stable  of  all  are  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Race  in  the  physical  sense  is  prior  to  nationality,  language,  or 
civilization;  it  persists  while  these  may  vary;  it  is  the  clearest  witness 
of  the  past. 

rinde,"  Anthropologies  1895,  vol.  vi.  pp.  176  et  seq.  DiEULAFOY,  VAcropoU  de  Suse, 
Paris,  1S93.  Hamoy-Bev  and  Rbinach,  (/ne  nicropole  royale  de  Sidon,  Paris,  1896. 
Fraipont  mnd  Tihon,  "Explorations  scientifiques  des  cavemes  de  la  vall^  de  la 
Mehaigne,"  Mimoires  couronnit  de  VAcad.  de  Belgique^  series  8,  vol.  liv.  Faidherbb, 
Recherches  anthropologiques  sur  Us  tontbeaux  migaliihiques  de  Bosnia^  fionn,  1866. 
Chabas,  Recherches  pour  servir  d  Vhistotre  de  la  XI X^  dynaslic^  Paris,  1873.  Per  ROT, 
and  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  Part  dans  Vantiquiti.  Kluge,  Die  Schrift  des  Mykenier, 
Gotha,  1897.  Castanier,  Histoire  de  la  Provence  dans  Vantiquiti^  Paris,  1893. 
Lapouge,  ^  Les  Ungues  de  la  Gaule  avant  les  Gaulois,  Bulletin  historique  et  philolo- 
gique^  1898,  pp.  328  et  seq,  SsRGi,  "  Crani  siculi  neolitici,*'  BoUetino  di  Paletnologia 
ilaliamo,  1 89 1,  vol.  xviii. ;  "Crani  antichi  di  Sicilia  e  Creta,**  Atti delta  Societa  romana 
di  Antropoiogia^  1 895,  vol.  ii.  SociETis  DE  l'histoire  de  France,  Extrails  des 
ttuteurs  grecs  concemant  la  geographic  et  I  ^historic  des  Gaules,  Maricourt,  "Les 
sepultures  de  TOise,'*  Congris  scientijique  des  Catholiqucs^  1888,  vol.  ii.  pp.  710  et  seq, 
Livi,  "La  distribttxione  geog^rafica  del  caratteri  antropoligici,'*  Rivista  iialiana  di 
sociohgia^  1898,  pp.  415  et  seq.  CoLLlGNON,  "Observations  sur  les  crtlnes  du  Vieil- 
Attre,"  Memoires  de  la  sociiti  d'archeologie  lorraine^  1895.  CouTiL,  "Cimetiire 
m^tivingien  et  gallo-romain  de  Muids."  A.  P.  A.  S.,  1894,  pp.  761  et  seq,  Hamy, 
"Crines  du  Boulonnais,"  Anthropologies  1893,  vol.  i v.  pp.  Si^ctseq,  Houzi,  "Les 
Francs  des  cimeti&res  de  Belgique,"  Bulletin  dc  la  Soci^t^e  d* Anthropologic  de  Bruxelles, 
1892.  ViRCHOW,  "  Ein  im  Bette  der  Lochnitz  gefundener  Schadel,  "  Verhandlungen 
der  Berliner  GeseUschaft  fiir  Anthropologies  1895,  ^ol*  xxvi.  pp.  424  et  seq,\  "  Slavische 
Schadel,  ^id,s  1895,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  335  et  seq,  Loubier,  Ideal  der  Schonheit  bei  den 
altfranaosischen  Dichtems  Halle,  1890.  SCHULZ,  Quid  de  perfecta  corporis  humani 
pulchriiudine  Germani  sceculi  xii,  et  xiii,  senserint,  Breslau,  1866.  Beodoe,  Selection 
in  Man. 
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The  best  single  test  of  race  in  most  of  Europe  is  head-form,  most 
simply  expressed  by  the  cephalic  index  or  the  percentage  of  the  breadth 
of  the  head  to  the  length.  One  strong  ground  for  the  advantage  of 
head-form  over  stature,  pigmentation,  or  facial  features  as  a  mark  of 
race  is  its  very  inconspicuousness  and  unobtrusiveness.  Anything 
obvious  to  ordinary  observation  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  element 
of  beauty  or  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  particular  social  group, 
and  may  therefore  be  favored  by  sexual  selection,  and  become  thus  so 
modified  or  intensified  that  it  is  no  longer  a  trustworthy  sign  of  race. 
The  form  of  the  head  is  an  inconspicuous  trait,  and  one  of  which  the 
people  generally  are  quite  unconscious,  so  that  it  is  immune  from  the 
possible  disturbing  influence  of  sexual  selection.  Moreover,  it  is 
affected  far  less  —  if  at  all — by  changes  in  environment  and  nutrition 
than  is  pigmentation  and  especially  stature,  and  is  hence  a  far  better 
witness  of  racial  relationships. 

The  notable  point  in  Professor  Ripley's  discussion  of  the  color  of 
hair  and  eyes  among  European  populations  is  his  theory  which 
attributes  the  lighter  tints,  often  prevailing  in  the  mountainous  regions, 
to  the  effects  of  scanty  nutrition.  As  the  mountains  are  pre-eminently 
the  home  of  the  brachycephalic  Alpine  race,  while  the  plains  are, 
throughout  northern  and  central  Europe,  the  home  of  the  dolicho- 
cephalic Teutonic  elements,  the  former  regions  should,  on  the  basis  of 
racial  characteristics  alone,  show  the  more  brunet  population.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  more  often  the  case.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly 
must  be,  accordmg  to  Professor  Ripley,  the  effect  of  environment 
acting  through  nutrition.'  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the 
hypothesis  of  Lapouge,  in  one  sense  complementary  to  it,  that  the 
conditions  of  urban  life  tend  to  darken  the  hair  and  eyes."  Another 
explanation  of  the  blondness  of  mountain  populations  is  that  the 
migration  thence  to  the  plains  and  cities  is  constantly  draining  off  an 
element  which,  while  it  is  tall  and  dolichocephalic,  is  also  relatively 
dark.' 

Stature,  as  our  author  shows  in  detail,  is  the  result  of  two  factors, 
race  and  environment.  The  effect  of  differences  in  environment  and 
nutrition  is  sometimes  to  intensify  and  sometimes  to  obscure  or  even 

'  Pp.  75-77*  234, 288, 289.  (Where  no  other  reference  is  given,  page  numbers  will 
always  refer  to  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe ») 

"  LAryen^  pp.  39-42.     Cf,  footnote  on  p.  84  of  this  article. 
»  Pp.  555-559. 
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counterbalance  the  differences  in  bodily  height  that  would  follow  from 
the  racial  composition  of  different  populations.'  For  this  reason 
stature  alone  is  a  rather  irresponsible  witness  in  attempts  at  ethnical 
analjTsis. 

Various  selective  influences  also  affect  the  stature  of  a  population. 
Thus  the  practice  of  excusing  from  military  duty  all  the  conscripts 
below  a  certain  stature,  making  it  easier  for  these  exceptionally  short 
men  to  marry  young,  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  of  such  defectives 
in  the  next  generation.  Actual  warfare  is  shown,  following  the  data  of 
Collignon,  Ammon,  and  Lapouge,  to  have  a  somewhat  complicated 
selective  influence.  The  children  born  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  were  deficient  in  stature,  while  those  born  after  the  return  of  the 
armies  were  exceptionally  well  endowed.'  An  important  point  in  this 
connection,  which  Professor  Ripley  fails  to  bring  out,  is  that  in  a  war 
of  longer  duration  the  more  favorable  conditions  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  would  not,  in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  neutralize  the 
unfavorable  selection  exerted  during  the  war,  and  the  total  effect  would 
therefore  be  a  deterioration  of  the  population  in  stature  as  well  as  in 
general  physique  and  character.' 

Professor  Ripley  cites  evidence  to  show  that  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  urban  life  seem  to  produce  a  physical  degeneracy  which  manifests 
itself,  among  other  ways  in  a  decrease  of  stature  among  the  urban  born. 
This  is  the  more  striking  from  the  fact  that  migrants  to  the  cities 
usually  average  taller  than  the  ordinary  rural  population.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  city  life  for  a  generation  or  two  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  stature  and  probably  general  physique  and  stamina.  This 
last  effect  seems,  by  the  way,  to  be  noted  by  nearly  all  observers  except, 
perhaps.  Dr.  Warner,  of  London,  and  is  clearly  established  in  Baden 
by  the  latest  researches  of  Otto  Ammon.^  If  Dr.  R.  Kuczynski^  and 
A.  F.Weber*  have  recently  compelled  some  modification  of  the  general 
view  of  the  statisticians  that  urban  populations  have  to  be  constantly 
replenished  generation  by  generation,  the  explanation  is,  doubtless,  that 
improved  sanitation,  the  control  of  contagious  disease,  the  development 

« Pp.  81-85.  -Pp.  87//i/y. 

^Cf.  Lapougb  :  Les  SiUctums  Sociales,  Paris,  1896,  pp.  233  et  seq. 

4  Anihropoiogie  der  Badener,  1899,  pp.  486  et  seq, 

s  Der  Zug  nach  der  Siadi,  MUnchen,  1897. 

*  The  Gromil^  of  Cities  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  N.Y.,  1899. 
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of  street  railways,  the  abandonment  of  the  old  city  walls,  and  the 
mitigation  of  the  old  overcrowding  within  them,  have,  during  recent 
years,  rendered  urban  life  far  more  healthful  than  formerly.  If  the 
cities  have  ceased  to  be,  in  Llewellyn-Smith's  phrase,"  the  devourers  of 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,"  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  in 
the  past  they  have  been  "consumers  of  men."  The  data  as  to  the 
poor  physique  of  urban  populations  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
that  tends  to  establish  this  last  proposition. 

Having  presented  and  analyzed  the  data  of  head-form,  pigmenta- 
tion, and  stature,  for  the  various  parts  of  Europe,  Ripley  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  races  which  may  be  distinguished  in  the  varying  actual 
combinations  in  individuals  and  populations  of  these  three  groups  of 
traits.  Following  most  anthropologists,  he  sees  three  great  race  types, 
substantially  the  same  as  have  often  been  described  in  this  Journal  : 
(i)  the  Teutonic,  or  Nordic  race,  blond,  dolichocephalic,  and,  we  may 
add,  aggressive  and  enterprising — Homo  Europaeus^  in  the  terminology 
of  Lapouge ;  ( 2)  Homo  Alpinus^  the  brachy cephalic,  shorter,  darker, 
peasant  type  centered  in  the  Alps  and  in  Auvergne;  and  (3)  the 
decidedly  dark,  dolichocephalic  Mediterranean  race  of  Spain  and 
southern  Italy. 

This  chapter  needs  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  appendix 
devoted  to  a  summary  of  Deniker's  recent  more  elaborate  analysis  of 
European  types.  While  trenchantly  criticising  most  of  Deniker's 
assumptions  of  the  existence  of  "races"  in  Europe  other  than  the 
three  above  specified,  Ripley  accepts  his  term  "Dinaric"  to  designate 
the  tall  brachycephalic  type  which  appears  to  center  north  and  west  of 
the  Adriatic.  This  is  the  only  one  of  Deniker's  hypothetical  additions 
to  the  races  of  Europe  with  which  we  need  to  concern  ourselves  in 
this  review,  limited  mainly  to  the  aspects  of  European  anthropology 
of  decidedly  sociological  significance.  The  other  points  at  issue 
between  the  two  writers  are  mainly  the  concern  of  descriptive  anthro- 
pology and  of  specialists  in  that  field. 

With  these  three  or  four  principal  races  in  mind,  we  may  summarize 
very  briefly  the  results  of  the  next  few  chapters,  which  deal  with  the 
population  country  by  country. 

Homo  Europaeuf  with  a  center  of  dispersion  around  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea,  exists  in  relatively  pure  form  in  Scandinavia,  along  the 
Russian  coast  of  the  Baltic,  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  north  (espe- 
cially northeast)  Germany.     This  race  enters  as  a  considerable  element 
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into  the  population  of  the  main  river  valleys  of  south  Germany  and  of 
Switzerland.  It  extends  into  northern  Belgium,  the  northeast  of  France, 
and  is  found  in  a  certain  proportion  throughout  the  valleys  and  more 
fertile  lowlands  of  the  latter  country.  In  Austria  it  is  apparently  con- 
centrated in  Vienna  and  the  neighboring  region,  particularly  toward 
the  west.  In  the  mountainous  and  upland  region  of  central  Europe  this 
race  is  in  contact  and  intermingled  with  brachy cephalic  races.  Homo 
Alpinus  seems  to  constitute  the  principal  element  in  France,  and  Homo 
Dinaricus  in  the  Alpine  region  proper,*  in  much  of  south  Germany, 
Austria,  and  northern  Italy.  This  last  race  appears  also  to  be  repre- 
sented to  a  considerable  extent  in  eastern  Germany.  In  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  southern  Italy  the  Mediterranean  race  constitutes  the  mass  of 
the  population.  In  the  regions  intermediate  between  these  various 
ethnic  areas,  and  more  or  less  all  over  Europe,  two  or  sometimes  three 
of  these  racial  strains  blend  to  form  extremely  mixed  actual  popula- 
tions. The  masses  of  the  Russians,  as  distinguished  from  the  Poles, 
the  Letto-Lithuanians  along  the  Baltic,  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 
appear  to  be  a  people  intermediate  in  stature,  pigmentation,  and 
cephalic  index. 

Such  in  barest  outline  is  the  net  result  as  regards  most  of  Europe 
of  a  vast  amount  of  detail  collected  from  various  studies  of  the  popu- 
lation of  particular  countries  and  localities.  In  the  interpretation  of 
these  data  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  is  Professor  Ripley's  theory 
of  the  part  played  by  sexual  selection  in  creating  and  fixing  the  physi- 
cal peculiarities  of  various  groups  of  population.  His  conception  is 
that  if  any  noticeable  characteristic,  such  as  stature,  color  of  the  hair, 
eyes,  or  skin,  shape  of  nose  or  of  other  features,  comes  to  be  recog- 
nized by  any  social  group  as  in  some  measure  peculiar  to  itself,  the 
individuals  possessing  that  trait  will  be  preferred  in  marriage,  and 
that  the  trait  will  thus  become  fixed  and  intensified  generation  by 
generation.'  Thus  the  tall  stature  and  blondness  of  the  nobility  as 
compared  with  the  peasantry  of  various  European  countries  may  have 

'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  race  rather  than  Homo  Alpinui  is  better  entitled 
to  the  latter  designation.  The  paradox  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  data  of  anthro- 
pology—  that  newest  of  sciences — are  outrunning  the  terminology,  even  that  which 
has  bnt  lately  come  into  use.  The  term  Alpinus  was  adopted  before  the  differentiation 
was  made  between  these  two  races  or  sub-races.  Deniker  himself  avoids  the  difficulty 
by  calling  one  C^venole  and  the  other  Dinaric,  a  terminology  that  is  likely  to  prevail. 

•  Pp.  49  //  S€q. 
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been  perpetuated  through  a  half  conscious  recognition  of  these  traits 
as  characteristic  of  the  upper  castes.'  Thus  the  peculiar  facial  form  — 
broad  at  the  temples,  pointed  toward  the  chin — characteristic  alike  of 
the  broad-headed  Basques  of  France  and  of  the  long  headed  Basques 
on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrennees,  is  held  by  our  author  to  be  the 
result  of  such  a  process  of  sexual  selection  operating  among  this 
secluded  people."  Thus  again,  to  take  a  still  more  striking  example, 
the  uniformity  of  the  Jews  in  feature — a  uniformity  holding  good  in 
spite  of'  great  dissimilarity  in  the  more  fundamental  but  less  obvious 
form  of  the  head  —  is  attributed  to  sexual  selection  as  the  result  of 
race  consciousness.  The  countenance  of  the  Jews  is,  then,  of  their  own 
making  from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  has  come  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  all  Jews  independently  of  their  original  racial  affinities.' 

This  theory  of  the  effect  of  conjugal  selection  upon  the  aspect  of 
the  members  of  a  social  group  is  a  favorite  one  with  our  author,  and 
he  applies  it  frequently  with  great  skill  to  throw  light  upon  cases,  such 
as  those  of  the  Jews  and  Basques,  that  would  otherwise  be  difficult  of 
explanation.  An  obvious  difficulty  with  the  theory  is  that  it  fails  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  traits  in  question  or  how  they  come  to  be 
accepted  among  a  given  group  of  population  as  especially  character- 
istic. It  would  seem,  for  example,  that  the  Basques  must  have  already 
acquired  pretty  generally  their  peculiar  form  of  face  before  it  would  be 
recognized  among  them  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  an  element  in 
their  ideal  of  sexual  beauty.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  theory 
serves  better  to  explain  the  perpetuation  of  certain  physical  character- 
istics in  a  given  population,  than  their  original  acquirement  and  exten- 
sion throughout  the  group. 

Another  obvious  criticism  is  that  Ripley  drags  in  this  hypothesis 
in  some  cases  where  it  is  hardly  needed.  One  example  of  this  may  profit- 
ably be  noted  in  some  detail  as  it  concerns  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance,  and  as  it  serves  also  to  illustrate  a  weakness  in  logic  which 
crops  out  occasionally  in  different  parts  of  the  work.     After  attributing 

*  Pp.  469-470.  •  Pp.  200  ei  seq, 

i  Pp.  398  ei  seq.f  p.  202. 

Ripley  shows  from  the  varying  head-form  among  the  Jews  that  they  are  of  mixed 
racial  descent,  that  they  are  not  indeed  a  race  but  only  a  people.  This  part  of  his 
theory  has  been  anticipated  by  Lapouge,  Les  Selections  sociaUs,  Paris,  1S96,  pp.  136  ^ 
seq.  Professor  Ripley's  argument  has  been  criticised,  not  very  conclusively,  by  Jacobs, 
("  Are  Jews  Jews  ?**  Popular  Science  Monthly,  August  1899). 
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the  light  pigmentation  of  the  Teutonic  race  to  its  prolonged  habitat  in 
northern  Europe,  Ripley  says : 

Climate  as  an  explanation  for  the  derived  blondness  of  the  Teutonic  race 
is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Its  blondness  is 
something  more  than  a  direct  product  of  the  fogs  of  the  German  Ocean. 
This  is  proved  at  once  by  a  significant  fact,  ....  viz.,  that  blondness  not 
only  decreases  as  we  proceed  southward  from  Scandinavia,  but  in  an  easterly 
direction  as  well.  In  other  words,  the  Russians  at  the  latitude  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  far  more  brunet  in  type  than  the  Scandinavians.  How  shall 
we  reconcile  this  with  our  environmental  hypothesis  ?  In  the  first  place,  the 
hordes  speaking  the  Slavic  languages  are  comparatively  recent  immigrants  in 
that  part  of  Europe For  this  reason  comparisons  between  Scandina- 
via and  the  lands  directly  east  of  it  are  vitiated  at  once.^ 

This  last  is  quite  correct,  and  entirely  disposes  of  the  alleged  proof 
against  the  competency  of  the  environmental  hypothesis  of  the  blond- 
ness prevalent  among  the  Teutons. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  very  able  chapter  on  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  the  acclimatization  of  European  races  in  the  tropics. 
This  is  obviously  a  matter  of  the  greatest  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical importance  for  overcrowded  Europe.  In  most  tropical  countries, 
especially  where  dampness  and  lack  of  variety  add  to  the  insalubrity 
of  the  climate,  it  appears  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  north  Europeans  to  perpetuate  their 
race.  The  Alpine  type  appears  to  fare  rather  better,  and  the  Mediter- 
raneans naturally  the  best  of  all.  Ripley  might  perhaps  advanta- 
geously emphasize  more  than  he  does  this  racial  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Homo  Europaeus  has  acquired  his  blondness  and  his  lymphatic  consti- 
tution by  prolonged  habitation  in  a  cool,  moist  climate,  free  from  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  the  intense  sunshine  of  the  tropics.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Germans  may  dominate  the  tropics  but  they  cannot 
populate  them.  Perhaps  the  Italians,  but  much  more  probably  the 
Chinese,  will  come  to  constitute  the  mass  of  population  wherever  the 
indigenous  races  are  supplanted. 

III. 

To  return  from  the  future  to  the  past,  I  shall  consider  some  of 
Ripley's  theories  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  different  races  of 
Europe.     And  first  by  the  way  of  contrast  I  shall  give  a  summary  of 

•Pp.  468, 469. 
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the  prehistory  and  history  of  Homo  Europaeus  as  traced  in  the  forth- 
coming monograph  of  Lapouge  devoted  to  tha^  race.  I  take  this 
method  of  comparing  the  views  of  the  two  authors,  because  Lapouge's 
treatment  of  the  matter  is  an  argument  instead  of  an  exposition,  and 
again  because  it  concentrates  attention  upon  the  race  which  is  of  most 
interest  from  our  present  point  of  view,  which  is  sociological  rather 
than  anthropological  in  the  descriptive  sense.  If,  that  is,  prehistoric 
anthropology  supports  Lapouge's  thesis  of  the  social  dominance  of 
Homo  Europaeus  in  many  of  the  civilizations  of  the  past,  we  have  a 
commentary  of  great  interest  on  the  present  predominance  of  that 
race  as  indicated  in  the  data  of  anthropo-sociology. 

The  earliest  history  (or  rather  the  earliest  prehistory)  of  Homo  Europaeus 
may.  according  to  Lapouge,  be  inferred  from  his  racial  physiology.  This 
race,  as  I  have  intimated  in  another  connection,  is  characterized  first  by  its 
lymphatic  constitution.  Lymphatism  is  not  indeed  restricted  to  this  race.  It 
is  found  among  various  races  in  the  case  of  individuals,  or  of  isolated  groups 
in  marshy  regions  or  under  unhygienic  conditions.  But  in  all  such  cases  it  is 
accidental  or  exceptional.  With  Homo  Europaeus  it  is,  on  the  contrary',  an 
ethnic  characteristic,  the  absence  of  which  is  exceptional.  These  tissues 
gorged  with  lymph  are  the  immediate  cause  of  the  characteristic  morphology 
and  coloration  of  this  race.  The  members  are  full  and  rounded,  the  muscles 
inflated,  one  might  almost  say  padded,  with  tissues  which  soften  the  outlines  of 
the  figure  ;  the  skin,  delicate,  pliant,  and  but  slightly  protected  by  the  epider- 
mis, lets  the  color  given  by  the  abundant  circulation  appear  on  the  surface.* 

Homo  Europaeus  is,  too,  the  only  race  of  men  which  has  under  normal 
conditions,  without  cross  breeding,  and  as  an  ethnic  trait,  blond  hair  and  light 
eyes.  The  primates  in  general  have  rather  dark  eyes  and  hair,  of  various 
colors  but  rarely  entirely  black.  Man  also  has  in  general  dark  eyes,  and 
moreover  his  hair  is  always  black  except  in  the  race  Europaeus,  its  crosses, 
and  some  exceptions  of  a  pathological  kind.  The  peculiar  position  of  this 
race  among  the  varieties  of  man  and  indeed  among  the  primates  as  a  whole 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  selective  effect  of  a  prolonged  residence  in  a 
climate  which  would  produce  these  peculiarities  and  in  which  they  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  individual. 

By  this  manner  of  reasoning,  Lapouge  proceeds  by  an  elaborate  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  pigmentation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  prehistoric 
geological  and  climatic  conditions  on  the  other  hand,  to  prove  that  the  home 
of  Europaeus  must  have  been  in  the  northwest  of  Europe,  in  the  region  now 

*  The  greater  quantity  of  water  with  which  the  tissues  of  Homo  Europaeus  are 
impregnated  gives  them  a  less  speciBc  gravity.  See  the  researches  of  Mies  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Twelfth  International  Medical  Congress,  Moscow,  1897. 
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partly  covered  by  the  North  Sea,  corresponding,  that  is,  to  the  present  prin- 
cipal habitat  of  that  race. 

Now  in  the  sepultures  of  England  and  Scotland  belonging  to  the  com- 
mencement and  middle  of  the  neolithic  period  are  found  crania  some  of 
which  have,  according  to  Lapouge,  the  form  and  characteristics  of  Homo 
Europatus,  others  of  which  resemble  the  Mediterranean  Homo  Meridtonalis^ 
and  others  of  which  are  intermediate. 

During  the  neolithic  a  great  movement  of  migration  apparently  set  in 
toward  the  southwest.  To  this  movement  Lapouge  attributes  the  innumer- 
able dolmens  of  France  which  correspond  to  the  latter  half  of  the  neolithic 
and  the  beginning  of  the  metal  period.  The  distribution  of  the  great  mass 
of  these  dolmens  follows  what  must  have  been  a  broad  belt  of  migration 
reaching  from  Brittany  to  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Garonne  on  the 
south,  and  Picardy  and  the  Rhone  on  the  north  and  east.  Moreover  the 
archaeological  study  of  the  funeral  furniture  shows  that  the  dolmens  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  area  are  the  more  ancient  while  those  in  the  south  of 
France  are  almost  all  on  the  confines  of  the  bronze  age  and  many  indeed  are 
to  be  included  in  it.  The  relative  location  of  the  dolmens  indicates  that  the 
people  whose  remains  they  hold  were  skilled  in  navigation,  advancing  prefer- 
ably along  the  course  of  the  principal  rivers ;  and  exactly  similar  dolmens 
along  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  Spain  show  that  these  people  were  capable 
of  journeying  upon  the  high  seas  and  that  they  colonized  the  coast  as  far  as 
Gibraltar.  A  prolongation  of  this  migratory  movement  has  left  similar  mon- 
uments in  the  Mediterranean  islands,  on  some  points  of  the  Italian  coast 
and  in  the  region  between  Algiers  and  Egypt. 

All  these  dolmens  furnish  anthropological  types  analogous  to  those  of  the 
neolithic  sepultures  of  Great  Britain,  with,  however,  a  larger  proportion  of 
crania  of  the  type  meridionaliSt  and  also  with  a  certain  proportion  belonging 
to  local  races.  These  migrants  reached  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  as  early  as 
four  thousand  years  before  our  era,  and  they  or  their  descendants  are  prob- 
ably the  blond  peoples  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Libyans  and  to  the  Egyptians 
as  Lebous  or  Tamahous. 

To  return  to  the  main  body  of  Homo  Europaeus,  it  appears  that  this  race 
had  during  the  neolithic  period  expanded  from  its  habitat  in  the  northwest 
over  much  of  central  Europe.  Toward  the  end  of  the  neolithic  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  age  of  bronze,  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  put  in  move- 
ment new  bodies  of  Homo  Europaeus.  It  is  at  the  end  of  this  last  invasion  that 
Lapouge  places  the  beginning  of  the  Aryan  civilization  of  central  Europe. 
This  civilization  developed  not  among  a  homogeneous  people  but  in  an 
ethnic  environment  already  very  complex.  The  thesis  of  Lapouge  is  that 
Homo  Europaeus  was  that  dominant  element  among  the  Aryan  peoples,  the 
element  to  which  the  rise  of  the  Aryan  civilization  is  primarily  to  be  attributed. 
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This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  an  elaborate  study  of  the  crania  of  the 
period  in  connection  with  the  methods  of  interment.  Homo  Europaeus 
appears  to  be  the  only  type  that  is  found  everywhere  in  the  neolithic  sepul- 
tures. In  Certain  regions  it  is  found  alone,  in  forms  varying  somewhat  but 
often  identical  with  those  of  the  present  population  of  the  same  locality,  in 
other  sections  it  is  represented  by  individuals  of  practically  pure  race  and 
also  by  cross-breeds  in  which  the  type  is,  however,  clearly  recognizable. 
Wherever  brachycephalic  crania  are  found  in  these  neolithic  burying  places 
they  appear  to  represent  accessory  or  accidental  elements  in  the  population. 
Thus  in  Switzerland,  where  the  material  has  been  most  carefully  studied,  the 
sepultures  contain  scarcely  any  brachycephalic  crania  ;  and  the  brachycephalic 
reipains  of  the  lake  dwellings,  being  simply  skulls  without  the  other  bones, 
and  having  been  in  many  cases  worked,  are  thought  to  be  trophies  or  fetishes 
made  from  the  skulls  of  vanquished  brachycephalics.  In  France  the  brachy- 
cephalics  are  usually  represented  in  the  sepultures  only  by  feminine  subjects. 
Of  the  typical  brachycephalic  Homo  Contractus  there  are  only  three  or  four 
masculine  crania  as  against  two  dozen  feminine  ones.  Of  these  masculine 
skulls  all  but  one  come  from  I'horan  where  they  were  found  as  the  cortege  of 
a  dolichocephalic  chief  interred  with  his  weapons. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  neolithic  there  appear  in  Belgium,  England,  Italy, 
Poland  and  southern  Russia  brachycephalics  of  various  types  who,  Lapouge 
holds,  were  driven  from  the  central  region  by  the  advance  of  Homo  Eurofiaeus 
that  we  have  just  described.  The  more  primitive  form  of  Homo  Europaeus 
—  the  Finno-Ugrians  —  were  at  the  same  time  crowded  toward  Russia,  where 
their  crania  are  found  principally  in  the  small  dolmens  and  kurgans.  These 
people  penetrated  into  Asia  by  a  route  south  of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  philolo- 
gists regard  the  most  ancient  language  of  Babylonia,  the  Akkadian  or  Sumerian, 
as  belonging  to  the  Finno-Ugrian  group  and  some  ancient  Chaldean  crania 
bear  out  this  hypothesis.  The  Guti  of  western  Persia  are  described  in 
texts  as  early  as  2000  B.  C.  as  blond,  or  at  least  as  light  (namrutim).  The 
Amorites  were  probably  of  this  race ;  the  Egyptian  monuments  show  them  as 
blond,  tall,  dolichocephalic  and  with  prominent  aquiline  noses  ;  they  interred 
their  dead  in  dolmens  of  which  there  are  over  700  in  the  country  of  Moab. 
The  Finno-Ugrians  made  expeditions  also  into  Siberia  and  central  Asia  ;  the 
Chinese  historians  and  geographers  describe  tribes  of  these  blonds  as  inhabiting 
most  of  the  north  of  Asia  where  the  Mongolian  element  dominates  today.  * 

■  The  terrible  Attila  appears  to  have  been  of  the  Mongolian  race,  but  otherwise 
the  tribes  which  threw  themselves  at  difiEerent  times  upon  the  civilization  of  Europe 
were  governed  by  blonds.  The  great  Genghis  Khan,  and  Tamerlane  were  of  the  race 
Europatus  and  contemporary  portraits  describe  them  with  the  traits  of  the  Germans 
and  Scandinavians.  Rubniqais  compares  Genghis  Khan  to  a  Norman  gentleman,  Jean 
de  Beaumont. 
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Following  these  Finno-Ugrians  the  Aryans  proper  early  penetrated  into 
Asia.  The  Indo- Iranian  branch  separated  from  the  main  body  after  the  use 
of  metals  had  begun,  and  apparently  settled  for  a  long  period  in  Russia 
before  proceeding  to  the  east.  The  arrival  of  the  Hindus  in  India  dates  per- 
haps from  about  1 500  before  our  era,  the  probable  date  of  the  first  considerable 
monuments  of  that  region,  the  dolmens  of  European  origin.  Ujfalvy  thinks 
that  the  dolicho-blond  type  was  mostly  eliminated  from  the  Hindus  by  the  time 
of  their  arrivaL  But  the  Mahabh&r4ta  describes  the  Panda vas  as  blond  and 
tall,  and  the  Brahmins  still  have  a  proportion  of  blonds,  and,  as  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  Risley,  are  more  closely  related  than  the  mass  of  the  population 
to  the  type  Europaeus  as  regards  stature,  cephalic  index  and  nasal  index. 
The  Persians  of  pure  race  appear  to  have  been  blonds.  Thus  the  nobles 
figured  on  the  sarcophagi  described  by  Hamdy-Bey  and  Reinach  have  blond 
or  chestnut  hair  and  the  physiognomy  of  the  ancient  Gauls  or  Germans.  The 
Hittites  were  probably  a  mixture  of  brachycephalics  and  dolicho-blonds. 
The  ancient  historians  speak  of  the  domination  in  Asia  for  a  long  period  prior 
to  1000  B.  C.  by  Scythians,  of  whose  physical  traits  nothing  is  known.  The 
Scythians  of  southern  Russia  are  represented  in  the  texts  a^  blonds  and,  by 
Hippocrates  especially,  as  extremely  lymphatic,  and  75  per  cent,  of  their 
skulls  are  purely  of  the  type  Europaeus.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Thracians 
represented  their  gods  in  their  own  image,  giving  them  red  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  Galien  compares  the  Thracians  to  the  Scythians  and  to  the  Gauls 
and  Germans. 

Toward  the  year  2000  B.  C,  successive  waves  of  Aryans  spread  out  from 
central  Europe — the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Hindus  toward  Asia ;  the  ancestors 
of  the  Italians  toward  Gaul ,  and  those  of  the  Hellenic  people  toward  the  Adri- 
atic These  two  last  currents  invaded  Italy,  the  islands  from  Corsica  to  Cyprus, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  ^Egean.  These  bold  navigators  founded  numerous  states 
in  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  sought  about  the  year 
1320,  to  conquer  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  brilliant  Mycenian  civiliza- 
ti<m  followed  that  of  these  iCgeans,  and  then  arose  the  civilization  of  Greece. 
The  movements  of  these  peoples  from  central  Europe  can  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  their  monuments  and  instruments  are  of  the  type  originating  in 
central  Europe.  That  this  is  not  the  result  of  simple  interchange  or  trading 
is  indicated  by  the  absence  during  this  period  in  central  Europe,  and  even  in 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  of  oriental  objects  that  might  have  been  obtained  in  such 
exchange.  Similarly  the  practice  of  cremation  originated  in  central  Europe 
at  the  end  of  the  neolithic  and  reached  the  ^Egean  only  at  the  classic  period.' 
The  "  peoples  of  the  sea  *'  who  made  war  against  Egypt  were  naturally  of 

'  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  practice  originated  in  Asia.  No  people  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  eastern  Europe  practiced  it,  so  far  as  known,  until  a  later  period.  In 
Asia  it  commenced  in  India,  and  only  toward  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
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various  races ;  some  of  the  tribes  were  decidedly  of  the  type  Europaeus.  This 
race  appears  also  among  the  crania  of  the  Mycenians.  Of  the  early  population 
of  Italy,  the  crania  of  the  Umbrians  show  a  mixture  of  Homo  Europaeus  and 
C<mtr€u:tus;  those  of  the  Etruscans  show  a  preponderance  of  the  former  de- 
menti especially  in  the  upper  classes.  Other  series  of  Italian  crania  contem- 
poraneous with  the  founding  of  Rome  indicate  the  presence  of  Homo 
Europaeus  and  Meridionalis,  the  former  being  rather  more  numerous. 

For  the  Greeks  the  crania  that  have  been  studied  are  comparatively  few, 
but  the  indications  as  to  pigmentation  are  abundant.  The  crania  are  dolicho- 
cephalic, with  an  index  of  about  75.  As  to  pigmentation,  the  Greeks  repre- 
sent as  blond  the  gods,  the  heroes,  the  great  men,  and  the  free  citizens. 
The  colors  with  which  they  painted  their  statues  were  often  conventional  or 
merely  decorative,  but  it  is  perhaps  significant  that,  with  the  exception  of 
representations  of  slaves  and  strangers,  the  hair  is  almost  always  given  a 
yellow  or  reddish  tint.  In  Greek  literature  nearly  all  the  gods  are  described 
as  blond,  as  are  practically  all  the  heroes  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  This 
description  of  the  gods  and  heroes  might  conceivably  be  merely  conven- 
tional, or  the  reflection  of  an  ideal  of  beauty,  rather  than  of  the  physical  type 
of  the  actual  population.  The  fact  that  living  Greeks  are  usually  described 
as  blond  is  not  open  to  this  objection.  There  is  some  indication  that  the 
Thebans  were  dark-haired,  but  the  Lacedemonians  are  expressly  described  as 
yellow-haired  {J^vBol). 

For  the  Romans  of  the  republic  there  are  but  few  indications,  partly 
owing  to  the  practice  of  cremation  and  partly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  per- 
sonal descriptions  in  the  literature.  In  the  prehistoric  or  proto-historic  series 
of  crania  described  by  Sergp,  Europaeus  appears  to  be  the  dominant  element. 
Such  proper  names  as  Fulvius»  Flavius,  Rufus,  and  Ahenobarbus  indicate 
blondness,  but  they  may  be  in  most  cases  merely  traditional  or  patronymic 
names.  There  are  few  descriptions  of  individuals.  Cato,  according  to  an 
anonymous  epigram,  had  red  or  reddish  hair  (llvpp^)  and  grayish-blue  e3res 
(7XavK6/ifiarot).  Of  later  representations  of  ancient  families,  Messalina  was 
a  brunette,  and  Poppaea  and  Nero  were  blond. 

By  the  time  of  the  empire  the  ancient  families,  and  especially  the  patri- 
cians, were  nearly  extinct,  in  the  biological  sense,  from  the  long  series  of 
wars,  foreign  and  civil.  The  Romans  of  the  empire  were  Romans  by  name 
but  not  by  blood.  The  crania  which  have  been  studied  for  this  period  are 
probably  not  very  representative  ;  Homo  Contractus  is  the  most  frequent  type 
in  the  center  of  Italy,  Homo  Meridionalis  in  the  south,  and  Homo  Europaeus 
toward  the  north.  The  authors  of  the  period  describe  many  personages, 
many  as  blond,  many  also  as  dark.  Of  the  emperors,  Constantine  is  depicted 
as  dark  and  thickset,  Valens  as  dark,  and  Valentinian  as  tall,  light-haired 
and  blue-eyed.  The  agitator,  Valvomeres,  was  tall  and  red-haired,  and  the 
generals,  Marcentius  and  Gentius,  were  blond. 
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The  Gauls  were  tall,  dolichocephalic  blonds,  with  blue  eyes.  This  is  true 
of  the  Gauls  of  Italy,  of  Gaul,  and  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  Camutes,  Ruthenes, 
and  Brettones.  The  Celtae  were  as  dolichocephalic  as  the  Galatae.  The  same 
is  of  course  true  of  the  Germans,  who  were  uniformly  of  the  race  Europaeus, 

The  ancient  Slavs  were  also  of  this  race,  in  spite  of  the  brachycephaly  of 
the  modem  population  of  Slavic  countries.  The  study  of  the  crania  indicates 
that  this  brachycephaly  is  of  recent  date  only,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  pro- 
digious increase  of  the  brachycephalic  elements  among  these  populations. 
Thus,  the  skulls  of  the  Slavic  cemeteries  in  Germany  described  by  Virchow, 
and  the  other  crania  of  these  western  Slavs,  are  of  the  pure  type  Europaeus^ 
with  an  index  of  about  75.  A  series  of  Slavic  skulls  of  the  region  of 
Bohemia  shows  Homo  Europaeus  as  the  dominant  type.  In  this  region  the 
cephalic  index  has  varied  about  as  follows ;  Stone  age  and  age  of  bronze, 
73.2;  iron  age,  about  80;  Slavic  period,  78;  the  sixteenth  century,  81.7; 
skulls  from  modern  cemeteries,  83.3.  In  the  region  of  Poland  the  Slavic  ele- 
ment Europoius  was  superposed  upon  an  indigenous  brachycephalic  element. 
Thus  at  Slaboszewo,  in  the  tombs  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  masculine  crania 
are  all  of  the  type  Europaeus^  with  an  index  of  74.3,  while  the  feminine  skulls 
are  of  a  cross  between  that  and  some  brachycephalic  type.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  tombs  at  Zamowka  and  Popow.  The  explanation  must  be  that  male  immi- 
grants of  the  dolicho-blond  race  married  women  indigenous  to  the  region, 
who  were  interred  with  them.  The  Slavs  of  Russia  were  also  largely  doli- 
chocephalic. Everywhere  the  percentage  of  brachycephalic  skulls  increases 
from  the  Slavic  period  to  the  present. 

This  phenomenon  of  the  increase  of  the  proportion  of  brachycephalics 
among  the  population  is,  moreover,  general  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  except  Great  Britain,  and  holds  in  nearly  every  region  where  the 
comparison  has  been  made.  Thus  in  southern  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  the  pro- 
portion of  brachycephalics  increases  from  1 4  per  cent,  among  the  Reihen- 
graber  to  32  per  cent,  among  the  crania  of  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  centuries, 
and  to  83  per  cent,  among  the  skulls  of  the  modem  cemeteries ;  while  the 
proportion  of  the  strictly  dolichocephalic  crania  falls  from  42  per  cent,  to  32 
per  cent.,  and  then  to  i  per  cent.  Thus  in  France  the  indices  of  Aveyron,  of 
Herault,  of  Tam,  of  Tam-et-Garonne,  and  of  Gard  have  increased  from  the 
middle  ages  from  78  or  79  to  anywhere  from  82  to  86  according  to  locality. 
The  index  of  crania  of  the  cemeteries  of  Paris  gradually  rose  through  the 
middle  ages,  but  has  since  remained  relatively  constant,  probably  because  of 
the  constant  replenishment  of  the  urban  population  by  dolichocephalic 
migrants  from  various  parts  of  France. 

The  documents  and  literature  of  the  middle  ages  in  general  depict  the 
higher  classes  as  tall,  slight,  and  blond. 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  what  Lapouge  holds  to  have  been  the  part 
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played  by  Homo  Europtuus  in  prehistoric  and  historic  times.  I  shall 
now  suggest  some  points  of  similarity  and  of  contrast  between  these 
theories  and  those  of  Professor  Ripley,  so  far  as  the  two  come  into 
contact. 

In  the  first  place  Professor  Ripley  adopts  a  similar  view  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Homo  EuropaeuSf  attributing  his  blondness  and  physical  pecul- 
iarities largely  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  his  habitat  in  the  north  of 
Europe.'  I  have  already  in  another  connection  criticised  Professor 
Ripley's  argument  that  sexual  selection  also  played  a  part  in  the 
acquirement  of  this  blondness. 

As  against  the  view  of  Lapouge  that  Homo  Europaeus  constituted 
an  important  element  among  the  neolithic  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  early  migratory  movement  toward  Africa,  Professor  Riplej 
regards  these  neolithic  peoples  as  of  the  Mediterranean  type,  support- 
ing this  view  partly  by  the  argument  of  general  probability  and  partly 
by  reference  to  the  dark  pigmentation  of  certain  present  populations 
supposed  to  represent  these  ancient  ones.'  No  doubt  the  populations 
in  question  were  largely  of  the  dark  Mediterranean  type,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  this  to  refute  Lapouge's  claim  that  they  contained  also  a 
proportion  of  blonds.  Professor  Ripley  does  not  consider  the  positive 
evidence  advanced  in  support  of  this  last  claim,  nor  does  he  consider 
the  evidence  from  the  resemblance  of  many  of  the  crania  to  the  form 
Europaeus,  Nor  do  I  think  that  his  argument  as  to  stature'  applies 
against  Lapouge's  hypothesis  of  the  mixed  race  of  these  populations, 
since  their  stature  was  intermediate,  or  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Teutons  before  these  last  had  acquired  the  full  height  now 
characteristic  of  the  race. 

More  important  are  the  questions  concerning  the  development  of 
the  Aryans  proper,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Lapouge  holds  to  have 
occurred  in  central  Europe  among  a  people  of  whom  the  dominant 
type  was  Homo  Europaeus,  Professor  Ripley  admits  and,  indeed, 
insists  upon,  the  fact  of  the  development  in  Europe  during  the  stone 
age  of  an  entirely  indigenous  culture  marked  by  a  great  advance  in 
the  fashioning  of  implements,  and  by  the  construction  of  stone  dol- 
mens, etc.^  Holding  that  the  brachycephalics  entered  Europe  from 
Asia,  probably  from  Asia  Minor,'  he  is  inclined  to  discredit  the  theory 
which  has  attributed  the  introduction  of  bronze,  cereals,  settled  agricul- 

'  Pp.  467  it  stq.  5  Pp.  466,  307.  *  Pp.  488  it  seg, 

•  Pp.  465-466,  174  eiseq,,  306  et  seg,  'P.  473* 
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tare,  and  the  practice  of  cremating  the  dead,  to  these  brachycephalics.' 
In  both  these  matters  his  position  is  intermediate  between  the  older 
theories  of  Mortillet  and  Topinard  and  the  views  that  we  have  sum- 
marized from  Lapouge.  But  Professor  Ripley  is  still  disposed  to  seek 
the  origin  of  features  of  European  cultures  in  other  continents  in  cases 
where  Lapouge  would  trace  the  relationship  in  the  opposite  direction. 

One  great  difference  between  the  point  of  view  of  Professor  Ripley 
and  that  of  Lapouge  in  connection  with  these  problems  of  prehistoric 
anthropology  is  that  the  former  seems  generally  to  conceive  of  a  given 
population  as  a  unit  and  to  ask  what  was  the  type  prevalent  among  it, 
whereas  the  latter  always  asks  first  what  were  the  different  types  present 
and  which  of  them  was  characteristic  of  the  leading  classes.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  and  also  from  the  attention  that  he  has  given  to  the 
working  of  racial  selection  in  recent  and  present  populations,  it 
appears  perfectly  natural  to  Lapouge  that  the  dominant  class  of  an 
ancient  civilization  should  have  wholly  or  largely  disappeared  among 
the  modem  people  bearing  the  same  name ;  whereas  Professor  Ripley 
is  always  disposed  to  find  in  the  present  population  the  image  of 
the  ancient.  For  this  reason  the  two  authors  attach  very  different 
relative  weight  to  contemporary  records  and  remains  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  evidence  from  the  type  of  the  present  population  on  the 
other  hand.  The  clearest  and  most  interesting  instance  of  this  differ- 
ence is  in  the  treatment  that  Lapouge  and  Professor  Ripley  respec- 
tively give  to  the  question  of  the  physical  type  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
We  have  already  summarized  Lapouge's  argument  that,  at  least,  the 
upper  classes  were  dolicho-blonds  of  the  race  Europaeus,  By  way  of 
contrast  I  quote  the  gist  of  Professor  Ripley's  argument  that  the  Greeks 
were  of  the  race  Meridionalis, 

Their  admiration  for  blondness  in  heroes  and  deities  is  well  known  .  .  . 
but  to  regard  this  as  proof  that  the  Greeks  themselves  were  of  this  type  is  a 
broad  interpretation  which  is  scarcely  justifiable.  .  .  .  Every  characteristic 
to  their  modem  descendants  and  every  analogy  with  the  neighboring  popula- 
tions, leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  classical  Hellenes  were  distinctly  of 
the  Mediterranean  racial  type. 

Unfortunately  for  this  view,  Bachylides  describes  not  only  the  gods 
but  also  the  Lacedemonian  women  as  golden  haired,  and  Polemon,  as 
quoted  by  Adamantius,  uses  the  same  adjective  (^vtfot)  in  describing 
the  Greek  citizens  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  classes. 

« Pp.  497-502. 
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Another  point  of  difference  is  that  Lapouge  always  attributes 
blondness  among  any  people  to  a  migration  or  infiltration  of  blond 
elements,  ultimately  from  the  north  of  Europe.  Professor  Ripley,  oo 
the  other  hand,  sometimes  attributes  such  blondness  to  local  environ- 
mental influences.  Thus  he  suggests  that  the  blondness  among  the 
Libyans'  and  among  the  Amorites'  may  be  due  to  their  local  habitat 
in  mountainous  regions.  This  seems  somewhat  improbable ;  and  more- 
over it  fails  to  account  for  the  resemblances  of  the  crania  of  these  and 
other  scattered  peoples  to  the  form  Europaeus, 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  of  difference,  the  attention  given 
by  Lapouge  to  the  form  and  structure  of  the  various  crania  considered. 
In  considering  prehistoric  problems  Professor  Ripley's  study  of  the 
crania  seldom  touches  more  than  the  cephalic  index.  This  difference 
in  method  is  seen  for  example  in  the  arguments  of  the  two  authors 
which  we  have  discussed  above  as  to  the  neolithic  population  of  Great 
Britain. 

IV. 

If  I  shall  have  to  criticise  somewhat  unfavorably  Professor  Ripley's 
attitude  toward  the  generalizations,  or — if  for  the  sake  of  brevity  one 
may  venture  to  call  them  such — the  laws  of  anthropo-sociology,  it  is 
because  of  the  form  rather  than  the  substance  of  his  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  casual  reader  of  his  chapter  on  "Environment  versus 
Race"  would  gather  that  he  had  triumphantly  refuted  the  theory  of 
differences  in  ability  and  energy  between  Homo  Europaeus  and  the 
brachycephalic  race  and  had  pretty  effectually  disposed  of  the  work  of 
the  anthropo-sociological  school.  But  the  careful  reader  of  his  chap- 
ter on  "Urban  Problems,"  especially  in  connection  with  his  earlier 
paper  on  "  Ethnic  Influences  in  Vital  Statistics," '  will  see  that  Pro- 
fessor Ripley  is  himself  an  anthropo-sociologist,  that  he  has  been 
brought  by  the  evidence  accumulated  by  Ammon,  Lapouge  and  their 
coworkers  to  accept  about  nine  tenths  of  their  generalizations,  and 
that  he  even  carries  some  of  these  further  than  they  have  ventured  to 
do. 

To  discuss,  or  even  to  present,  the  concrete  data  upon  which  rest 
the  generalizations  of  an thropo -sociology  would  be  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  this  review,  but  the  reader  will  find  a  part  of  them  in  pre- 

'Pp.  279-280.  ■?.  77 

^Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  1896,  vol.  v.  pp.  i8-4a 
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vious  articles  in  this  Journal.'  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  more 
important  laws  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  inquiries  undertaken 
first  with  a  purely  descriptive  purpose.  In  the  early  nineties,  Ammon, 
in  collecting  data  for  the  Anthropological  Commission  of  Karlsruhe, 
discovered  that  everywhere  in  Baden  the  urban  populations  were  more 
dolichocephalic  than  the  rural  inhabitants.  This  result  was  reached 
wholly  independently  of  the  similar  investigations  of  Lapouge  in 
southern  France,  which  had  already  shown  that  the  upper  classes  were 
in  that  region  more  dolichocephalic  than  the  mass  of  the  population. 
These  results  tallied  with  data  which  had  been  collected  much  earlier, 
but  not  fully  analyzed,  by  Durand  de  Gros  in  Averron.  In  1894, 
working  over  data  collected  by  Lapouge,  Fallot,  and  CoUignon,  I 
found  not  only  that  the  urban  population  was  more  dolichocephalic 
than  the  rural,  but  that  the  migratory  elements  were  more  dolicho- 
cephalic than  the  sedentary  populations  from  which  they  came.  This 
last  result  was,  indeed,  already  indicated  by  Lapouge's  striking  dis- 
covery that  the  children  of  parents  born  in  different  cantons  of  south- 
em  France  were  more  dolichocephalic  than  the  children  of  parents 
born  in  the  same  canton.  At  about  the  same  time  Collignon's  study 
of  urban  and  rural  indices  in  the  southwest  of  France,  brought  him 
into  substantial  agreement  with  the  views  of  Lapouge  and  Ammon. 
From  this  time  on  similar  inquiries  multiplied  in  the  hands  of  Wies- 
bach  in  Austria,  Dietlein  and  Chalemeau  in  Switzerland,  Ranke  in 
Bavaria,  Ammon  in  Baden,  Lapouge  and  Muffang  in  France.  The 
results  have  been  almost  uniformly  in  support  of  the  theory  that  migra- 
tion from  the  country  to  the  cities  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  rich 
plains  draws  more  largely  from  the  dolichocephalic  than  from  the 
brachy cephalic  elements  in  the  rural  population.  Only  thus  can  we 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  large  cities  in  the  teiri- 

* "  Recent  Progress  of  Social  Anthropology,*'  JournXl  of  Political  Economy, 
1896,  vol.  iv.  No.  3;  "Social  Selection,*'  ibid,,  1896,  vol.  iv.  No.  4;  "The  Pedagogical 
Significance  of  the  Cephalic  Index,"  ibid,,  1898,  vol.  vi  No.  2;  "Further  Data  of 
Anthropo-Sociology,"  ibid,,  1899,  vol.  vii.  No.  2;  and  especially  '*The  Fundamental 
Laws  of  Anthropo-Sociology,**  ibid,,  1897,  vol.  vi.  No.  I. 

Cf,  also  "  Dissociation  by  Displacement :  a  Phase  of  Social  Selection,**  Quarterly 
JoMmal  of  Economics,  1 896,  vol.  x.  No.  2  ;  and  Rruue  intemoHonal  de  Sociology,  1896, 
voL  iv.  Na  7 ;  "  Ethnic  Stratification  and  Displacement,**  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics, 1896,  vol.  xi.  No.  I ;  "The  Hierarchy  of  European  Races,"  American  Journal 
0/ Sociology,  1897,  vol.  iii.  No.  3,  and  Revue  international  de  Sociology,  1898;  "Die 
Answanderung  von  Europa  im  Lichte  der  Social-Anthropologie,"  Naturwissenschafi- 
Kcke  Wockenschrift,  1899,  vol.  xiv.  No.  19. 
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tory  where  these  two  races  come  into  question  is  more  dolichocephalic 
not  only  than  that  of  the  suburbs  and  the  surrounding  region,  but  also 
than  that  of  the  respective  countries  in  which  they  are  located.' 

The  dolicbocephalics  appear  to  be  more  migratory  than  the  brachj- 
cephalics  in  a  still  larger  sense.  Not  only  are  they  more  ready  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  the  cities,  but  they  seem  to  have  entered  more  lar/^rely 
into  migration  to  foreign  countries,  at  least  wherever,  as  especially  in 
the  earlier  days,  such  a  change  of  residence  required  a  considerable 
degree  of  courage,  enterprise,  and  ambition.  Thus  the  indications  are 
that  at  least  the  earlier  emigrants  from  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land to  the  United  States  were  more  largely  composed  of  this  type  than 
the  home  populations.  Such  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  my 
measurements  of  such  migrants  and  of  their  sons  in  California.  The 
same  conclusion  appears  to  follow  from  Professor  Ripley's  statistics  of 
the  students  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  for  the 
average  index  of  these  students,  whose  ancestors  in  some  proportioD 
must  have  come  from  the  brachycephalic  part  of  Europe,  is  no  higher 
than  of  English  students  as  examined  by  Muffang. 

Less  extensive  but  hardly  less  uniform  are  the  data  that  indicate 
the  greater  energy,  enterprise,  will-power,  and  originality  of  the  doli- 
chocephalic type  as  compared  with  the  brachycephalic  The  latter  is 
perhaps  fully  as  intelligent,  and  is  probably  superior  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  especially  of  the  sort  that  requires  receptivity 
and  power  of  memory,'  but  he  possesses  less  often  the  power  of  initia- 

'  For  this  last  reason  the  dolichocephaly  of  the  cities  cannot  be  explained  to  anj 
extent  on  the  h3rpothe£is  of  Livi  and  (formerly)  of  Professor  Ripley,  that  the  cities  iii 
relatively  brachycephalic  regions  are  more  dolichocephalic  than  the  immediately  sar- 
rounding  region,  because  they  draw  partly  from  the  country  as  a  whole.  For  the 
Frenchmen  in  Paris  are  more  dolichocephalic  than  those  of  any  considerable  i>art  of 
France,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  large  cities  so  far  as  examined.  More- 
over some  of  the  data  are,  as  I  have  noted  above,  in  such  form  as  to  enable  as  to  trace 
in  detail  the  process  of  draining  from  the  country  toward  the  cities  of  the  more  dolidio- 
cephalic  rural  elements. 

*Thi8  point  has  been  frequently  brought  out  by  the  anthropo-sociologists,  and 
Muffang  especially  has  shown  that  while  the  relatively  doliochocephalic  students  suc- 
ceed better  in  studies  requiring  initiative  and  reasoning  power,  t)ie  brmchycephalics 
excel  in  branches  demanding  receptivity  and  power  of  memory  (see  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  March  1898,  pp.  263-265).  The  recently  published  daU  of  Dr. 
Arthur  MacDonald  show  that  among  American  school  children,  there  are  more  **  bright " 
and  fewer  "dull  '*  pupils  among  those  whose  cephalic  indices  (75  to  80)  indicate  the  race 
type  Europaeus  than  among  those  whose  indices  (80  to  85)  indicate  descent  from  Aipimus 
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live  characteristic  of  the  pioneers  of  progress.  This  characterization  of 
the  two  types  is  of  course  in  part  provisional,  but  in  its  main  outlines 
it  seems  to  be  based  upon  adequate  data.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  found, 
by  many  examinations  of  living  individuals  and  of  crania,  that  the 
proportion  of  dolichocephalics  increases  at  every  step  as  the  compari- 
son mounts  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  social  categories,  from  the 
peasants  to  the  urban  population,  from  the  proletariat  to  the  working 
class  proper,  from  the  masses  to  the  professional  classes  and  to  the 
nobility. 

Up  to  this  point  Professor  Ripley  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
anthropo-sociologists,  in  that  he  accepts  fully  the  laws  of  the  greater 
mobility  and  the  urban  concentration  of  the  dolichocephalics,  and  in 
large  measure  the  law  of  their  larger  proportional  representation  in 
the  upper  social  categories.  In  respect  to  urban  concentration,  he 
does,  indeed,  emphasize  one  anomaly,  namely,  that  the  city  popula- 
tions, although  more  dolichocephalic,  are  nevertheless  usually  darker 
than  the  country  people.  This  is,  I  think,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
Professor  Ripley's  whole  criticism,  and  I  give  in  a  footnote  the  gist 
of  his  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  question,  together  with  the 
explanation  suggested  by  Lapouge — the  two  being  complementary 
rather  than  antagonistic' 

or  Dinaricus.  The  extremely  dolichocephalic  type  (perhaps  partly  of  Mediterranean 
race)  seems  to  succeed  well  among  the  girls  but  very  poorly  among  the  boys,  for  whom 
the  data  are  more  extensive.  This  last  appears  to  support  the  theory  frequently 
brought  forward  by  Lapouge,  that  indices  below  74  indicate  often  a  lack  of  mentality 
(see  L€S  silectUms  sociaiest  Paris,  1896,  p.  79).  Because  of  a  difference  in  terminology, 
the  conclusion  of  MacDonald  may  seem  to  the  careless  reader  of  his  summary  to  con- 
trorert  those  of  the  anthropo-sociologists,  but  in  reality  his  data  are  in  complete  har- 
mony with  ours,  and  constitute  a  welcome  addition  to  the  material  of  the  science  of 
anthropO'Sociology.  I  explain  their  signiBcance  more  fully  in  a  paper  that  will  shortly 
appear  in  the  NaturwisunschafUUhe  Wockenschrift. 

'  PROFBSSOR  Ripley  says :  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  is  in  brunetness,  in  the 
dark  hair  and  eye,  some  indication  of  vital  superiority.  ...  If  in  the  same  community 
(and  within  the  same  race]  there  were  a  slight  vital  advantage  in  brunetness,  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  type  slowly  aggregating  in  the  cities.  .  .  .  Selection  thus 
would  be  doubly  operative.  It  would  determine  both  the  character  of  the  urban 
immigrants  and,  to  coin  a  phrase,  of  the  urban  persistants  as  well  **  (p.  557). 

If  it  is  allowable  to  add  the  words  "  within  the  same  (t.  e,,  the  dolicho-blond) 
race,"  as  I  have  done  above  in  brackets,  Professor  Ripley's  explanation  becomes 
closely  analogous  to  thai  of  Lapouge,  which  is  as  follows  : 

**  Urban  populations,  more  dolichocephalic  than  the  rural  populations  from  which 
they  are  recruited,  are  yet  in  general  less  blond,  instead  of  more  blond,  as  we  should 
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If,  however,  the  mass  of  the  urbans  tend  rather  to  bninetness,  the 
upper  classes  and  especially  the  nobility  all  over  Europe  appear  to 
be  still,  as  in  the  past,  not  only  dolichocephalic,  but  in  a  marked 
degree  tall  and  blond.  In  this  matter  Professor  Ripley  is  in  full 
accord  with  A.mmon  and  Lapouge.  One  might  cite  a  dozen  passages 
in  which  he  is  more  emphatic  on  this  point  than  most  of  us  would 
venture  to  be.  Thus  he  speaks  of  "  the  racial  Teutonism  of  the  upper 
classes  all  over  Europe "  as  ''  definitely  established  '* '  and  affirms 
that: 

expect.  This  may  perhaps  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  blondness  charac- 
teristic of  Homo  Europaeus  may  tend  under  certain  conditions  to  disappear  from  nat- 
ural causes. 

*'  If,  that  is,  depigmentation  is,  as  we  have  argued,  a  semi-pathological  phenomenon, 
a  relatively  new  characteristic  with  man,  acquired  under  the  peculiar  climatic  condi- 
tion of  the  habitat  of  Homo  Europaeus^  it  is  comprehensible  that  the  trait  in  question 
may  in  a  sense  be  cured,  or  that  it  may  yield  either  to  the  influence  of  atavism,  or  to 
a  new  tendency  to  variation  toward  the  dark  pigmentation  originally  universal.  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  the  individuals  of  more  or  less  dark  coloration  but  other- 
wise possessing  all  the  characteristics  physical  and  psychological  of  Europaeus^  may 
be  examples  of  Europaeus  cured  of  his  depigmentation,  or  of  a  darker  variety  of  that 
race  in  process  of  formation.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  hypothesis,  but  it  at  any  rate 
helps  to  explain  certain  facts  of  a  very  obscure  etiology. 

"  It  is  well  understood  among  biologists  that  pigmentation  is  a  protection  to  tiie 
individual.  This  appears  very  clearly  in  the  increase  of  pigmentation  from  childhood 
to  maturity  among  all  peoples  who  have  a  strain  of  the  blood  Europaeus,  The  chil- 
dren of  such  peoples  are  usually  bom  more  or  less  blond,  and  become  progressively 
darker.  This  increasing  nigrescence  is  often  referred  to  the  influence  of  bninet 
ancestors.  But  if  this  were  the  cause,  it  ought  to  work  also  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  the  more  bninet  children  ought  to  bleach  out  toward  maturity  from  the  influence 
of  the  blonds  among  their  ancestors.  The  real  cause  is  evidently  an  adaptation  of 
the  child  to  environment ;  the  influences  that  originally  produced  blondness  among 
the  race  Europaeus  have  ceased  to  act,  and  the  organism  tends  to  readjust  itself,  to 
return  to  the  dark  pigmentation  originally  normal  and  better  adapted  also  to  present 
condition. 

'*  Moreover,  experimental  zoology  shows  that  under  new  or  abnormal  conditions 
there  are  produced  experimental  varieties  of  animals  and  plants,  some  novel  and  some 
with  a  tendency  toward  atavism.  .  .  .  Why,  then,  may  not  the  influence  of  the  abso- 
lutely abnornal  life  of  the  urban,  and  especially  of  the  intellectual  classes,  produce 
effects  of  the  same  sort,  not  only  upon  the  embryo,  but  upon  the  living  individual, 
young  or  even  adult  ?  At  any  rate,  the  hair  of  the  urban-bom,  according  to  statistics 
still  however  somewhat  ambiguous,  appears,  other  conditions  being  equal,  to  darken 
more  rapidly  and  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  that  of  the  mral  bora  **  {TAryen^ 
PP-  39-42). 

'  P.  455. 
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The  upper  classes  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  British  Isles  are 
distinctly  lighter  in  hair  and  eyes  than  the  peasantry.  .  .  .  Both  tall  stature 
and  blondness  constitute  insignia  of  noble  descent.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Eddas,  the  servile  ones  have  been  described  as  short  brunets.' 

As  regards  the  mobility  of  Homo  Europaeus^  he  says : 
The  contrast  of  this  type  whose  energy\LZ&  carried  it  all  over  Europe  with 
the  persistently  sedentary  Alpine  race  is  very  marked.  A  certain  passivity  or 
patience  is  characteristic  of  the  Alpine  peasantry  ....  from  Spain  to  Russia.* 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  he  regards  as  blond'  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, a  stock  which  has  been  pre-eminently  rich  in  pioneers  of  prog- 
ress.* 

With  all  these  points  of  agreement,  it  seems  doubly  strange  that 
Professor  Ripley  should  apparently  scorn  the  idea  that  race  has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  different  parts  of  Europe.  Still, 
the  chapter  on  ''  Environment  versus  Race  "  lays  all  the  emphasis  on 
the  first  of  these  factors,  and  most  differences  in  social  phenomena  are 
held  to  be  the  necessary  outcome,  not  so  much  of  racial  proclivities  as 
of  the  geographical  conditions.  Of  course,  ultimately  we  agree  that 
environment  fashions  the  race  through  a  selective  process,  but,  once 
formed,  the  racial  character  is  persistent,  as  is  shown  by  the  contin- 
uance of  racial  lines  in  the  ever  re-forming  of  strata  of  social  cate- 
gories. For  the  rest,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  "  race  versus 
environment "  as  it  is  of  race  taking  advantage  of  environment ;  for, 
given  a  sufficient  time,  the  more  active  and  ambitious  elements  will 
concentrate  in  the  most  favorable  environment.  It  is  this  that  gives 
social  significance  to  the  concentration  of  Homo  Europaeus  in  the 
rich  plains,  and  especially  in  the  cities  and  the  upper  social  categories. 

In  attempting  to  refute  the  social  significance  of  race,  Professor 
Ripley  has  no  difficulty  in  picking  flaws  in  the  theories  of  Morselli 
and  Bertillon,  that  the  rate  of  suicide  and  the  rate  of  divorce  are 
higher  wherever  the  dolichocephalic-blond  enters  largely  into  the 
population.  He  shows  that,  whereas  the  correlation  holds  good  in 
France,  it  seems  to  fail  in  Germany,  where  the  rate  of  suicide  is 
highest  in  Saxony  despite  its  comparative  brachycephaly.  I  have 
no  call  to  defend  the  theories  of  these  writers,  whose  ideas  do,  indeed, 

»P.  469.  »P.  601. 

'  P<  33-    There  are  indications  that  they  were  also  dolichocephalic. 
4  The  scientific  eminence  of  the  Swiss  is  largely  due  to  the  descendants  of  these 
exiled  families. 
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bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  those  of  the  anthropo-sociological 
school,  but  whose  method  of  proof  is  fundamentally  different  and  cer- 
tainly very  faulty.  Still  I  fancy  their  view  is,  after  all,  in  general,  not 
so  far  astray  as  Ripley  seems  to  think.  Although  Saxony,  compared 
crudely  with  north  Germany,  does  apparently  refute  the  alleged 
correlation,  it  seems  probable  that  a  comparison  between  the  dolicho- 
cephalic and  the  brachycephalic  regions  of  south  Germany  in  greater 
detail  would  tend  to  re-establish  the  theory  of  Morselli  that  radal 
tendencies  have  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the  rate  of  suicide.' 

Something  the  same  answer  may  be  given  to  Professor  Ripley's 
implied  criticism  of  Lapouge's  theory,  that  the  wealth  and  industry  of 
different  communities  are  in  correlation  with  the  proportion  of  doli- 
chocephaiics  among  them.  That  generalization  is  indeed  open  to 
attack,  for  whereas  the  other  laws  of  anthropo-sociology  rest  upon  the 
study  of  individuals  in  the  different  categories,  this  particular  one  is 
reached  primarily  by  a  comparison  of  areas  populated  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  races  in  question.  The  method  is,  then,  a  little  in  the 
nature  of  Morselli's,  but  Lapouge's  generalization  has  an  indirect 
support,  which  Morselli's  lacks,  from  the  other  laws  which  rest  upon 
the  surer  basis  of  concrete  data  as  to  different  social  categories.  If 
the  proof  of  this  generalization,  is,  however,  open  to  some  criticism 
on  the  ground  of  inconclusiveness,  Professor  Ripley's  refutation  is 
still  more  open  to  this  objection,  for  he  presents  no  exact  data  at  all, 
but  merely  hihts  that  brachycephalic  Saxony  is  after  all — judged  by 
the  criterion  of  a  high  rate  of  suicide  ! — more  civilized  than  the  doli- 
chocephalic parts  of  Germany.  It  would  be  more  to  the  point  to 
show — what  is  probably  the  case — that  Saxony  is  the  most  developed, 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  of  the  German  states.  But  this 
again  would  be  no  adequate  refutation  of  the  theory,  for  apart  from  the 
possibility  that  Saxony  might  be  an  exception  to  what  is  otherwise 
apparently  a  pretty  general  rule,  it  might  still  be  true  that  Saxon 
industry  owes  its  development  to  dolichocephalic  entrepreneurs  or 
inventors,  combined  with  an  intelligent  and  laborious  working  class, 
which  is  certainly  content  with  a  very  small  remuneration.  Moreover, 
apart  from  this  wholesale  comparison  of  Saxony  with  the  north,  the 

'  By  the  way,  Ripley's  position  in  ihis  matter  was  most  excellently  anticipated 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  by  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont  in  his  chapter  on 
"The  Relatiors  of  Suicide  with  Civilization"  (in  his  Dn  suicide  tide  lafolii  suicide, 
Paris,  second  edition,  1865). 
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correlation  between  the  cephalic  index  and  the  distribution  of  wealth 
apparently  holds  good  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  in  France,  for 
the  rich  open  valleys,  and  especially  the  cities,  which  are  the  centers  of 
wealth  and  industry,  are  also  characterized  by  the  disproportionate 
abundance  of  Homo  Europaeus  in  their  population.' 

Professor  Ripley  also  argues  that  the  correlation  which  Lapouge 
has  shown  between  the  comparative  number  of  great  men  and  the 
presence  of  the  element  Europaeus  on  the  population  is  due  only  to 
thefact  that  this  race  is  located  in  the  parts  of  Europe  where  the  cities, 
and  therefore  the  facilities  for  culture,  are  most  abundant.  The  most 
obvious  answer  is  that  it  is  not  merely  accidental  that  this  race  is  con- 
centrated in  the  areas  and  centers  where  the  opportunities  of  life  are 
the  richest.  This  localization  of  race  is  rather  the  result  of  a  long 
process  of  selection,  to  some  extent  military,  but  still  more  industrial 
and  social.  But  more  than  this,  the  striking  fact  is  that  the  great  men 
of  Europe,  and  especially  the  great  pioneers  of  progress,  have  come, 
in  an  altogether  disproportionate  degree  from  those  very  social 
categories  of  which  Homo  Europaeus  constitutes  the  largest  element, 
from  the  professional  classes,  and  especially  from  the  nobility. 
DeCandolle  has  proved  this  conclusively,  and  more  recently  Odin  has 
confirmed  it  in  the  greatest  detail  for  France.  Not  only  this,  but 
Lapouge  has  shown  from  a  study  of  the  portraits  of  the  greatest  men 
of  France,  that  they  were  overwhelmingly  of  the  race  Europaeus, 
Odin,  whose  work  is  valuable  for  our  purpose,  for  the  very  reason  that 
as  he  had  no  knowledge  of  anthropo*sociology,  his  results  are  from 
this  point  of  view  wholly  impartial,  selects  some  thirty-eight  authors  as 
unquestionably  in  the  highest  category.  Eighteen  of  these  names 
appear  also  on  Lapouge's  list  of  portraits  studied,  and  of  these  eighteen 
portraits  sixteen  show  the  type  Europaeus^  and  two  the  type  Alpinus. 
Mindful  of  Professor  Ripley's  argument  which  begins,  "Well,  then,  turn 
to  Germany'"  (although  I  think  this  bad  anthropological  advice, 
because  the  cephalic  index  of  the  different  parts  of  Germany  is  not  known 
in  the  same  detail  as  for  France),  I  have  begun  a  study  of  the  birth- 
place of  several  hundred  of  the  leading  German  savants,  scientists, 
inventors,  etc.,  of  the  last  two  centuries.  The  preliminary  result  is 
'  For  further  criticism  see  this  Journal,  vol  viii.  No.  2,  pp.  239  et  seq, 

*  That  is,  to  find  a  refutation  of  such  correlations  between  cephalic  index  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  wealth,  culture,  and  abundance  of  ability.  Pp.  527 
it  seq. 
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not  to  refute  but  to  confinn  the  correlation  between  dolicocephalj  and 
the  frequency  of  high  ability,  and  especially  of  originality.  As  else- 
where, the  results  are  the  most  striking  if  one  takes  a  select  list  of  only 
the  foremost  pioneers.  Most  conclusive  of  all  is  the  list  of  great 
scientists.  Of  these  I  have  found  the  birthplace  of  twenty-two  taken 
from  the  list  of  the  great  leaders  of  science,  published  in  a  historical 
work,  wholly  impartial,  of  course,  as  regards  our  present  subject.  Of 
these  one  was  born  in  a  decidedly  brachycephalic  region  ;  one,  or  pos- 
sibly two,  in  regions  moderately  brachycephalic  ;  four  in  intermediate 
or  uncertain  territory ;  seven  in  dolichocephalic,  and  eight  in 
decidedly  dolichocephalic  parts  of  Germany. 

Carlos  C.  Closson. 
I^s  Angbles. 
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NOTES. 

In  Europe  a  public  career  has  long  been  open  to  economists.  The 
finance  ministers  of  the  continent  have  been  frequently  selected  from 
the  rank  of  professional  economists.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  of  the  man  of  affairs  to  regard 
the  academic  man  as  unfit  for  the  practical  duties  of  office.  Such  a 
state  of  things  could  not,  in  nature,  continue  forever ;  and  there  are 
many  interesting  evidences  of  an  increasing  respect  for  the  opinions 
and  judgment  of  trained  economists. 

Some  time  ago  David  A.  Wells  and  Francis  A.  Walker  made  great 
reputations  in  the  service  of  the  government.  More  recently  several 
cases  illustrate  the  value  set  upon  economic  training:  Professor  A.  T. 
Hadley's  appointment  some  years  ago  as  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  Con- 
necticut ;  Professor  H.  C.  Adams's  continued  service  as  the  statis- 
tician of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  the  exceptional 
collection  of  prices  by  Professor  R.  P.  Falkner,  for  the  Aldrich  Senate 
Committee ;  the  conspicuous  efficiency  of  Profess'or  F.  W.  Taussig  on 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Taxation  ;  the  consultation  of  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  with  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  on  legislation  relat- 
ing to  taxation  ;  the  selection  of  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  ; 
the  present  work  of  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  on  Trusts,  for  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  authorized  by  Congress ;  and  the  choice  of  Pro- 
fessor Walter  F.  Wilcox,  of  Cornell,  as  the  chief  statistician  of  the 
new  national  census. 

The  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount,  and  the  exceptionally  high  rates 
charged  on  speculative  operations  during  the  last  few  weeks  have  an 
interest  beyond  the  temporary  effect  on  business  and  stock  transac- 
tions. The  causes  lying  behind  the  facts  are  very  significant  as  to  our 
monetary  situation.  In  the  first  place,  the  rigidity  of  the  currency  is 
brought  clearly  to  view,  whenever  the  conditions  of  foreign  exchange 
(such  as  are  produced,  among  other  things,  by  the  Transvaal  war)  pre- 
vent the  easy  flow  of  gold  to  this  country  on  the  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest.     The  unmistakable  prosperity  of  the  country  has  taken  up  a 
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large  part  of  the  stock  of  paper  money  for  uses  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  and  the  inelasticity  of  bank  issues  has  become  painfully 
apparent.  For  this  the  self-evident  remedy — to  which  the  country 
must  come  in  time —  is  a  more  elastic  bank-currency  based  on  com- 
mercial assets.  The  existing  situation  throws  up  this  need  in  a  very 
practical  manner.  In  the  second  place,  another  factor  has  just  reap- 
peared to  work  more  or  less  damage.  Not  until  very  recently  has  the 
United  States  been  blessed  with  a  surplus.  The  heavy  taxes  imposed 
during  the  Spanish  war  now  unite  with  former  sources  in  yielding  an 
income  greater  than  the  outlay  (^even  while  the  Philippine  war  contin- 
ues). This  flow  of  money  into  the  treasury  brings  forth  again  the 
malignant  influence  of  the  old  Independent  Treasury  system  upon  the 
money  market.  Although  keeping  as  large  deposits  as  seem  politically 
defensible  with  the  banks,  the  secretary  finds  his  surplus  increasing.  Just 
to  the  extent  that  this  goes  on,  it  drains  the  resources  of  the  banks  at 
the  very  time  when  great  legitimate  demands  are  made  upon  them  by 
the  development  of  industry.  The  crudeness  of  our  monetary  system 
is  sure  to  be  brought  to  light  whenever  an  emergency  arises.  The  pre- 
payment of  bonds  which  has  been  offered  by  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Treasury  is  a  necessity  arising  from  the  Independent  Treasury  System, 
and  deserves  none  of  the  criticism  which  a  captious  press  has  given  it 

The  evident  purpose  of  the  party  in  power  to  pass  a  currency 
measure  at  this  session  of  Congress  gives  the  bills  presented  in  the 
house  and  senate  exceptional  interest.  That  of  the  house  is  remark- 
able in  many  respects ;  it  is  admirably  clear,  comprehensive  and  adroit. 
Indeed,  in  importance  no  legislation  since  the  Civil  War  is  at  all  com- 
parable with  it.  In  essentials  it  follows  very  closely  the  plan  of  the 
Indianapolis  Monetary  Commission  in  regard  to  metallic  currency, 
while  dealing  sparingly  with  banking,  (i)  The  bold  declaration  that 
25.8  grains  standard  gold  shall  constitute  the  monetary  unit  will  remove 
all  uncertainty  as  to  the  coins  in  which  private  contracts  are  to  be  paid ; 
and  all  government  obligations  are  made  specifically  payable  in  gold. 
But  this  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  might  be,  in  view  of  the  retention  of 
the  present  legal-tender  qualities  of  the  silver  and  paper  now  in  exist- 
ence. These  disadvantages  are,  however,  counterbalanced  by  other 
provisions.  (2)  Of  these  the  most  far  reaching  is  the  separation  of  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  operations  of  the  treasury.  No  other  one  thing 
will  do  more  to  clarify  the  public  mind  as  to  the  forces  acting  on  our 
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currency,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  our  standard  of  prices.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  creation  of  a  Division  of  Issue  and  Redemption, 
which  will  entirely  destroy  the  pernicious  operation  of  the  Act  of 
May  31,  1878,  which  allowed  United  States  notes  to  be  reissued  after 
being  redeemed.  (3)  The  authorization  of  direct  redemption  of  the 
token  silver  dollar  secures  this  kind  of  money  from  any  possible  depre- 
ciation, so  long  as  the  treasury  has  gold  in  the  Bureau  of  Issue  and 
Redemption.  (4)  To  secure  the  means,  the  secretary  is  given  power 
to  sell  bonds.  Nothing  in  the  whole  bill  is  of  more  practical  value. 
And  in  this  connection  (with  an  eye  on  increased  facility  of  bank  issues) 
the  refunding  of  the  bonded  debt  has  been  proposed,  especially  in  the 
senate  bill.  (5)  The  silver  certificates  are  reduced  in  denominations 
below  ten  dollars.  In  that  case,  little  silver  is  likely  to  come  in  for 
redemption  in  gold.  And  yet,  while  little  is  said  about  silver  in  the 
bills,  the  whole  danger  from  the  silver  currency  is  practically  removed. 
If  the  essentials  in  the  above  mentioned  points  finally  emerge  in  the 
law  which  will  result  from  the  conference  of  house  and  senate,  the 
business  public  may  well  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  the  constituency 
of  the  Indianapolis  Monetary  Convention  may  proudly  claim  a  great 
victory. 

As  to  banking,  the  measures  proposed  are  inadequate  and  will  pro- 
duce little  improvement.  The  increase  of  the  limit  of  issue  from  90 
to  100  per  cent.,  together  with  a  newly  refunded  bond  at  2j4  per  cent, 
selling  about  par,  will  somewhat  help  those  banks  which  issue  notes. 
The  removal  of  the  tax  from  circulation  will  also  work  to  the  same  end. 
The  imposition  of  a  tax  on  capital  and  surplus,  however,  meets  with 
opposition  from  large  banks,  as  well  it  might.  These  are  exactly  the 
institutions  of  the  great  financial  centers,  which  issue  no  notes  (to 
speak  of)  and  which  consequently  pay  no  tax  under  the  existing  law. 
The  country  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  which  could  not  do  business 
without  notes  have  had  to  pay  the  tax  in  the  past.  By  the  new  pro- 
posals, the  country  banks  will  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  large 
city  banks,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  This  proposal  ought  to  bring 
support  to  the  measure  from  the  South  and  West.  But  once  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  currency  have  been  settled,  we  may  hopefully  turn  in 
the  future  to  measures  better  suited  to  adapt  our  banking  system  to  the 
needs  of  industry  and  trade. 
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Sauerbeck's  general  index  numbers  for  recent  months  show  an 
increase  of  prices  for  extractive  products  and  raw  materials  (foodstufiEs 
not  having  recently  changed)  : 

April    1899  "        -    65.6      September  1899  *        •    ^-3 

July        "         -        -         66.9      October         "  -         70.0 

August  "  -        -    67.6      November     "      -        -     71.5 

As  compared  with  63.8  in  December  1898  and  the  low  point  of 
59.2  in  July  1896  there  is  a  marked  upward  movement.  The  average 
in  past  years  was  : 

-  62 
61 

-  62 
64 

This  rising  tendency  is  confirmed  by  the  London  Economisfs  index 
number  (in  which  cotton  has  again  had  a  large  influence)  : 


1883  - 

-  82 

1895 

1889  - 

72 

1896  - 

1893  - 

.  68 

1897 

1894  - 

.    -    63 

1898  - 

December  1895  - 

-  1999 

March    1899  * 

-  1973 

1896   - 

1946 

June 

2028 

1897  - 

-  1890 

August    " 

-  2035 

1898 

1918 

September  " 

2085 

At  the  end  of  October  1899  the  index  number  had  risen  to  2128, 
or  almost  the  initial  point  of  2200,  which  represents  the  average  prices 
of  1845-1850. 

Although  the  Statistical  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  1898,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  does  not  bring  the 
returns  within  sixteen  months  of  the  present  time,  it  does  show  a 
recovery  by  the  roads  of  all  that  was  lost  during  the  years  of  depression. 
Gross  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  were  (1,247,325,621 
as  aganist  (1,220,751,874  in  1893,  the  highest  amount  received  in  any. 
year  prior  to  1898.  This  is  a  gain  of  150  million  dollars  from  the  low 
water  mark  of  1894  or  1895.  The  report  which  we  receive  this  time  next 
year  will  show  that  this  gain  was  more  than  doubled  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1899,  ^^^  ^^  monthly  reports  from  roads  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  show  that  great  as  the  gains  were  last  year,  the  high 
returns  are  being  surpassed  this  year.  The  net  income  for  1898  shows 
a  percentage  of  gain  even  greater  than  the  gross  earnings.  Indeed  the  net 
income  for  1898  is  85  million  dollars  above  the  low  water  mark  of  1894, 
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or  more  than  two  and  one  half  times  as  much  as  was  available  for  divi- 
dends in  1894  or  1895.  And  yet  the  dividends  actually  paid  in  1898 
are  5.4  million  dollars  less  than  in  1894.  But  the  dividend  payments  of 
i894leftadeficit  of  nearly  46  million  dollars  while  in  1898  there  remained 
a  surplus  after  dividends  were  paid  of  44  million  dollars.  Although 
the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  roads  were  greater  in  1898  than  ever 
before,  there  are  only  three  years  since  1890  when  the  stockholders 
have  not  received  greater  dividends.  From  1890  to  1894  dividends 
were  always  above  100  million  dollars,  but  in  those  years  the  surplus 
never  exceeded  15  million  dollars  after  dividends  were  paid,  and  in  the 
years  1894,  1895,  and  1897  there  were  heavy  deficits.  The  surplus  of 
1898  looks  as  if  the  roads  were  being  managed  on  a  more  conservative 
basis.  The  managers  seem  to  have  profited  by  the  experience  of  the 
lean  years  and  are  laying  up  a  surplus  which  will  enable  them  to  weather 
the  next  storm  without  taking  refuge  in  the  receiver's  court. 


The  period  of  depression  seems  also  to  have  taught  lessons  of 
economy  and  better  methods  of  operation,  for  the  increased  earnings 
have  been  secured  in  spite  of  a  steady  decline  in  both  freight  and 
passenger  rates.  Increased  traffic  due  to  greater  business  activity  is, 
of  course,  the  most  important  factor  in  explaining  the  addition  to  gross 
earnings,  but  if  operating  expenses  had  not  been  materially  reduced 
the  net  income  showing  would  have  been  much  less  favorable.  Freight 
rates  have  declined  20  per  cent,  since  1890,  and  yet  the  percentage  of 
operating  expenses  is  less  in  1898  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  the 
face  of  all  this  decline,  and  while- the  railways  are  making  a  good  profit 
in  carrying  freight  at  three  fourths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  a  leading 
railway  official  declares  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  there  is 
still  more  waste  in  the  railway  business  than  in  any  other  important 
industry.  What  will  the  rates  be  when  consolidation  or  better  organi- 
zation eliminates  the  remaining  items  of  waste  ? 


STREET  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

The  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Yerkes  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American   Street  Railway  Association,   and   the   discussion   thereon, 

'  See  paper  by  Charles.  T.  Yerkes,  ^  Investments  in  .Street  Railways ;  how  can 
they  be  made  secure  and  remunerative."  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Street  Railway  Association^  pp.  49-55. 
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although  not  searching,  present  some  indication  of  the  point  of 
view  occupied  by  the  street  railway  owner  toward  the  public.  Street 
railway  securities  are  of  general  demand  only  since  the  eighties.  The 
consolidation  of  street  car  lines  brought  the  securities  before  the 
public  as  good  investments.  As  late  as  the  seventies  the  banks  had 
hesitated  to  accept  these  securities  as  good  collateral.  This  increase 
in  importance  of  the  interest  represented  by  the  securities  brings  up 
the  question  of  the  relationship  borne  by  the  companies  to  the  investor 
and  to  the  municipality.  Mr.  Yerkes  and  those  who  participated  in 
the  discussion  were  of  the  opinion  that  publicity  was  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  investor.  The  municipality  should  receive,  as  a  quid  pro  quo, 
a  share  in  the  receipts  of  the  street  railroad. 

The  great  investment  of  capital  is  cited  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
two-hundredyear  franchises.  It  is  claimed  that  a  proper  return  upon 
the  investment  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  short  period.  Street  railroad 
enterprise  is  subject  to  much  unjust  criticism.  There  should,  there- 
fore, be  a  commission  of  three  business  men  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.  This  commission 
should  concern  itself  with  the  general  supervision  of  street  railways, 
and  the  affording  of  the  protection  to  which  railways  are  legally 
entitled.  This  plan  gives  no  control  over  fares.  The  commission's 
functions  are  to  be,  on  the  whole,  advisory. 

Throughout  the  paper  and  the  discussion  thereon,  the  point  kept 
in  view  is  that  of  the  self  interest  of  the  street  car  lines.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  there  is  also  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  street 
railway  enterprise  is  so  bound  up  with  civic  needs  that  regulation  is 
warranted.  S.  J.  McLean. 


AN  ERROR  IN  THE  USE  OF  STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION. 

In  his  latest  contribution  to  economic  literature'  Mr.  Wright  pre- 
sents statistics  of  the  United  States  census,  from  which  he  concludes 
that  there  has  been  nearly  a  year's  increase  in  the  average  duration  of 
human  life  during  the  decade  1881-1890.  At  the  same  time  he  finds  a 
large  decrease  in  the  number  of  child  workers.  According  to  the 
census  the  average  age  of  our  people  was  24.13  years  in  1880  and 

'  Outlines  of  Practical  Sociology,  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co^  1899. 
8vo,  pp.  XXV -j- 431. 
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25.11  years  in  1890,  an  apparent  increase  in  average  age  of  nearly  one 
year.     Regarding  this  increase  Mr.  Wright  remarks : 

A  comparison  with  the  earlier  decades  would  show  that  this  rise  of 
average  age  of  the  living  population  has  long  been  going  on.  Just  what  the 
increase  has  been  in  a  century  cannot  be  stated,  but  the  rise  in  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  human  life  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  sanitary  and 
medical  science. 

Mr.  Wright  also  presents  the  following  table,  from  which  he  con- 
cludes, notwithstanding  the  incomparability  of  the  data,  that  there  has 
been  a  decided  decrease  of  children  in  gainful  occupations : 

NUMBER   AND   PERCENTAGE    OF   CHILDREN   AT   WORK   AT   THE    THREE 
CENSUS   YEARS    1870,    1880,   AND    189O. 


Census  yean  and  classification  of  ages 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1870 

Total  children  10  to  15  years,  inclusive     - 
Number  of  above  at  work     .... 
Percentage  of  above  at  work    .        -        -        - 

2,840,200 

548*064 

19.30 

2,764.169 

191,100 

6.91 

5,604.369 

739.164 

13.19 

1880 

ToUl  children  10  to  15  years,  inclusive     • 
Number  of  above  at  work     -        -        -        . 
Percentage  of  above  at  work    -        -        -        - 

3.376,114 

825.187 

24.44 

3.273.369 

293.169 

8.96 

6.649.483 

1,118.356 

16.82 

1890 

Total  children  10  to  14  years,  inclusive     - 
Number  of  above  at  work    .... 
Percentage  of  above  at  work     .... 

3.574.787 

400,586 

XI.2I 

3,458,722 

202,427 

5.85 

7.033.509 
603.013 

8.57 

To  render  the  data  of  1890  comparable  with  those  of  previous 
decades  Mr.  Wright  estimates  that  257,773  should  be  added,  making 
the  number  of  children  from  10  to  15  at  work  in  1890,860,786.  I 
venture  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Wright  has  been  incautious  in  his 
conclusions  on  these  points,  and  to  call  attention  to  factors  in  the 
problem  which  he  has  failed  to  consider.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact 
that  at  the  census  of  1890  the  question  asked  by  enumerators  of  popu- 
lation, as  appears  by  the  census  schedule,  was  "  age  nearest  birthday," 
while  the  schedule  of  1880  called  for  "age  last  birthday."  Thus  one- 
half  year  of  the  apparent  increase  in  the  average  age  of  our  people  is 
fictitious.  But  admitting  a  half  year's  increase  in  average  age,  does 
this  prove  increased  longevity  ? 
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The  census  shows  a  decreased  proportion  of  children.  This  would 
increase  the  average  age  of  the  whole  people,  even  without  an  increase 
in  the  average  length  of  life.  Children  of  fourteen  and  under  consti- 
tute over  35  per  cent,  of  our  population.  Should  an  epidemic  of 
diphtheria  or  other  disease  carry  off  a  large  proportion  of  this  class,  the 
average  age  of  the  people  remaining  would  be  very  considerably 
increased  and  the  increase  would  not  be  the  result  of  increased  dura- 
tion of  life,  but  the  contrary.  A  decreased  proportion  of  children  to 
the  total  population,  from  whatever  cause,  would  in  like  manner  affect 
the  average  age  of  our  people.  The  proportion  has  been  very  sensibly 
affected  by  the  unprecedented  immigration  during  the  decade  in  ques- 
tion, for  of  our  foreign-born  population  children  form  an  insignificant 
proportion,  as  remarked  in  the  census  {Compendium^  p.  191):  "Of  all 
the  foreign  whites  in  1890  less  than  one  tenth  were  under  fifteen  years 
of  age."  As  to  the  increase  of  our  foreign  population  Mr.  Wright 
remarks  (p.  48): 

During  the  decade  from  1881  to  1890  the  immigration  was  unparalleled 
in  amount,  reaching  a  total  of  nearly  5,250,000,  almost  twice  as  great  as  dur- 
ing the  preceding  decade  and  more  than  twice  as  great  as  during  any  other 
ten-year  period  in  the  country's  history.  More  than  one  third  of  the  total 
immigration  of  this  country  since  1821  came  during  the  ten  years  from  1881 
to  1890. 

While  our  foreign-born  population  increased  38  per  cent,  during 
this  decade,  the  population  of  native  birth  increased  less  than  23  per 
cent.  Of  our  foreign -born  population  children  under  five  constituted 
less  than  i  per  cent,  and  under  ten  less  than  4^  per  cent.  While  of  the 
total  population  children  under  five  constituted  over  12  per  cent,  and 
children  under  ten  constituted  over  24  per  cent.  While  children 
classified  as  under  five  constituted  13.79  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  1880,  in  1890  they  were  but  12.19  per  cent.  Though  our 
total  population  increased  during  the  decade  over  25  per  cent.,  the 
increase  of  those  under  five  years  was  but  from  6,914,576  to  7,634,693 
or  less  than  10^  per  cent.  Had  this  class  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  total  population,  there  would  be  shown  above  a 
million  more  children  of  this  class  than  the  census  figures  indicate. 
As  one  of  the  causes  for  the  decrease,  the  census,  in  remarks  accom- 
panying the  tables,  mentions  the  decline  among  native  white  persons  of 
native  extraction  as  due  to  the  disinclination  of  native-born  mothers 
of  the  present  generation  to  rear  large  families.     The  effect  of  this 
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seems,  however,  to  have  been  counteracted  by  the  prolificness  of 
mothers  of  foreign  extraction. 

After  allowing  for  the  effect  of  foreign  immigration,  and  for  every 
other  cause  affecting  the  decline  of  children,  there  remains  a  large 
number  that  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  cause  that  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  the  census  officials.  This  is  the  change  in  the  census 
question,  referred  to  above,  from  "  age  last  birthday  "  to  "  age  nearest 
birthday.''  This  makes  practically  one  half  year's  difference  in  the  age 
schedule,  for  at  the  census  of  1880  all  children  up  to  their  sixth  birth- 
day would  be  included  as  five  years  of  age,  while  at  the  last  census 
those  up  to  5 >^  only  would  be  included.  While  the  data  cited  by 
Mr.  Wright,  therefore,  may  be  held  to  show  an  increase  of  nearly  a 
half  year  in  the  average  age  of  our  people,  this  increase  in  average  age 
does  not  seem  to  indicate  increased  longevity. 

The  change  in  the  census  classification  of  child  workers  from  10 
to  15  at  previous  censuses  to  10  to  14  at  the  last  census  is  not 
explained.  This  change  destroys  not  only  the  comparability  of  the 
data  with  those  of  previous  censuses,  but  it  makes  any  comparison 
with  the  data  of  the  manufacturing  census  or  with  those  of  state  fac- 
tory inspectors  impossible.  There  certainly  is  every  reason  why  the 
comparability  of  the  data  should  have  been  maintained,  and  no  good 
reason  has  been  given  for  the  change.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
aim,  the  result  is  to  conceal  the  facts  as  to  whether  there  has  been  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  in  gainful  pursuits. 
The  change  from  10  to  15  to  10  to  14  makes  an  apparent  change  in 
the  classification  of  one  year,  but  since  at  one  census  the  age  was  taken 
at  last  birthday,  and  at  the  other  at  nearest  birthday,  there  is  in 
foct  a  change  in  classification  of  practically  a  year  and  a  half.  At  the 
census  of  1880  those  reported  as  from  10  to  15  years  inclusive  really 
included  all  child  workers  up  to  their  sixteenth  birthday,  while  at  the 
last  census  the  number  included  all  up  to  14^  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Wright  has  guessed  that  there  should  be  added  to  the  number 
reported  in  1890,  257,773,  or  slightly  over  40  per  cent,  to  make  a 
number  comparable  with  the  number  reported  in  1880.  He  has 
apparently  no  more  ground  for  this  than  for  his  conclusion  that  there 
was,  from  1880  to  1890  an  increase  of  nearly  a  year  in  the  average 
duration  of  life. 

From  the  figures  given  in  Mr.  Wright's  table  there  appears  a  very 
striking  increase  of  child  workers  from  1870  to  1880,  while  his  estimate 
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shows  a  still  more  striking  decrease  from  1880  to  1890.  The  Massa- 
chusetts factory  inspector  reports  separately  the  number  of  children 
employed  in  the  factories  of  that  state,  from  14  to  16  and  those  under 
14.  Of  the  9919  exployed  in  1890,  8263  were  from  14  to  16,  and 
but  1656  were  under  14.  This  is  a  proportion  of  5  to  i.  In  189 1 
the  proportion  shown  is  6.6  to  i.  If  we  accept  this  proportion  as  at 
all  representative,  we  have  the  following  problem.  If  child  workers 
from  14  to  16  outnumber  child  workers  under  14  as  5  or  6  to  i,  what 
proportion  would  child  workers  from  14^^  to  16  be  to  those  under 
i4j^  ?  If  we  conclude  thai  the  number  of  the  older  children  are  no 
more  than  double  those  under  14^,  we  should  have  to  add  200,  instead 
of  40  per  cent.,  to  the  number  603,013,  making  the  total  number,  in 
1890,  over  1.8  million,  instead  of  860,786,  as  Mr.  Wright  surmises. 
This  is  also  but  a  guess,  but  it  agrees  with  observation,  and  also  with 
the  recent  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Mr.  Wright,  in  discussing 
the  child-labor  problem,  makes  no  reference  to  this  investigation  of 
his  own  department.  This  calls  to  mind  that  in  that  report  Mr.  Wright 
quoted  these  same  dubious  census  statistics  to  discredit  the  results  of 
the  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which,  if  it  may  be 
accepted  as  showing  anything  whatever,  indicates  a  very  decided 
increase  in  the  employment  of  children. 

H.  L.  Bliss. 
Chicago. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  ANTITRUST  LAW. 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  an  error  in  Mr.  Robinson's 
paper  on  *'  Organized  Labor  and  Organized  Capital "  in  this  Journal 
for  June  1899.     He  says  (p.  338)  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act : 

So  broad  are  the  terms  of  the  act  just  quoted  that  it  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  they  would  in  fact,  if  strictly  interpreted,  operate  to  forbid  labor 
organization.  But  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  point — for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  assured  in  advance  that,  if  it  was  found  that  the  law 
did  forbid  such  combinations,  Congress  would  promptly  amend  it. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  writer's  mind  the  impression  which  Mr. 
F.  J.  Stimson  expresses  in  his  Labor  in  its  Relations  to  Law^  and  which 
ex- Senator  Manderson  expressed  in  his  recent  address  before  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  that  the  law  has  gone  very  far  toward  making  the 
industrial  classes  privileged.     General  Manderson  was  a  member  of  the 
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Senate  when  the  anti-trust  act  of  1890  was  passed,  but  he  must  have 
forgotten  the  debates  on  the  bill  and  Judge  Billings's  application  of  it 
to  strikers,  for  in  his  address  before  the  Bar  Association  he  remarked 
on  the  absence  of  legislation  in  restraint  of  combinations  of  labor, 
when  there  is  so  much  legislation,  or  popular  demand  for  legislation, 
in  restraint  of  combinations  of  capital. 

The  debates  on  the  anti-trust  law  will  show,  that  in  the  shape  in 
which  the  bill  was  reported  back  from  the  committee  to  the  Senate, 
it  was  as  applicable  to  combinations  of  labor  as  to  those  of  capital. 
Senators  Teller  and  George  pointed  this  out  as  an  objection,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  Senator  Edmunds  recognized  it  as  one  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  Judge  Billings  applied  the  law  to  a  labor  combina- 
tion, and  said  that  the  congressional  debates  showed  that  that  was 
its  purpose.  In  November  1892  there  was  a  strike  in  New  Orleans 
growing  out  of  difficulties  between  the  warehouse  men  and  the  draymen 
and  their  employees.  The  labor  organizations  were  trying  to  force 
their  recognition.  An  application  was  made  before  Judge  Billings 
of  the  United  States  district  court  to  enjoin  the  unions  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  His  decision  was 
rendered  March  25,  1893,  and  is  to  be  found  in  United  States  against 
the  Workingmen's  Amalgamated  Council  of  New  Orleans,  54  Federal 
Reporter  995 : 

The  bill  of  complaint  in  this  case  is  filed  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies."  (26  Statutes  at  Large  209).  ...  I  think 
the  congressional  debates  show  that  the  statute  had  its  origin  in  the  evils  of 
massed  capital,  but,  when  Congress  came  to  formulating  the  prohibition  which 
is  the  yardstick  for  measuring  the  complainant's  right  to  the  injunction,  it 
expressed  it  in  these  words  :  "  Every  contract  or  combination  in  the  form  of 
a  trust,  or  otherwise,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states  or  with  foreign  nations  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.'*  The  subject 
had  so  broadened  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators  that  the  source  of  the  evil 
was  not  regarded  as  material,  and  the  evil  in  its  entirety  is  dealt  with.  They 
made  the  interdiction  include  combinations  of  labor  as  well  as  of  capital. 

And  the  injunction  was  granted  although  the  strike  had  long  before 
been  settled. 

If  it  were  a  fact  that  there  are  fewer  restrictions  upon  combinations 
of  labor  than  upon  combinations  of  capital,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ways  whereby  a  labor  union  can 
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make  itself  effective  are  already  illegal.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
there  are  any  serious  restraints  upon  combinations  of  capital.  A  joint 
stock  company  is  a  combination  of  capital,  and  the  law  offers  the  capi- 
talists a  limitation  of  their  liability  as  an  inducement  to  combine. 
While  the  trust,  technically  speaking,  has  been  held  to  be  unlawful, 
there  is  practically  no  limitation  upon  combination  by  absorption.  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  there  ought  to  be ;  I  am  not  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  present  manifestation  of  the  tendency  to  combine;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  represent  that  the  law  is  discriminating  in  favor  of  labor  and 
against  capital  when  the  United  States  courts  applied  the  anti-trust  law 
of  1890  to  a  labor  union  in  New  Orleans  and  were  unable  to  make  it 
fit  the  Sugar  Trust  in  the  Philadelphia  case. 

Massachusetts  created  a  telephone  company  to  do  business  in  every 
state  except  the  one  that  created  it ;  Delaware  created  a  gas  corporation 
to  do  business  in  Boston  in  defiance  of  Massachusetts  law.  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  are  now  in  hot  competition  for  the  profits  of  creating 
corporations  to  do  business  is  other  states,  chiefly  New  York.  The 
Federal  courts  have  broken  down  some  of  the  means  whereby  states 
have  attempted  to  protect  themselves  from  foreign  corporations. 
This  year  will  long  remain  notable  for  the  number  of  trusts,  so-called, 
created  in  it.  It  is  a  strange  time  to  complain  of  the  restrictions  upon 
combinations  of  capital. 

Most  of  the  agencies  whereby  a  labor  union  can  make  itself  effective 
are  illegal  at  common  law,  in  spite  of  some  modifications  effected  by 
recent  legislation ;  more  so  in  England,  as  Mr.  Stimson  points  out,- than 
in  the  United  States.  But  there  is  a  disposition  to  refer  to  the  common 
law  as  though  it  were  the  decalogue  or  some  other  expression  of  the 
higher  law.  The  common  law  is  a  mass  of  precedents  and  decisions 
accumulated  during  a  period  when  agricultural  labor  was  in  a  state  of 
serfdom  and  industrial  labor  was  subject  to  a  mass  of  legislation 
imposed  for  their  own  benefit  by  the  classes  who  controlled  the  govern- 
ment and  who  bought  labor  and  wished  to  buy  it  cheap.  At  most 
points  where  the  common  law  touches  the  labor  question  it  is  unques- 
tionably wise  and  fair,  but  statutes  have  replaced  it  in  many  respects, 
and  they  may  do  so  further  without  justifying  sneers  of  demagogery, 
"Whenever  the  legislature  attempts  to  regulate  the  differences  between 
masters  and  workmen,"  said  Adam  Smith,  "  its  councillors  are  always 
the  masters."  That  is  not  entirely  true  today,  but  it  is  still  true  in  a 
considerable  degree.    The  courts  do  not  pretend  to  reach  those  agencies 
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by  which  combinations  of  capital  make  themselves  effective,  while  they 
can  easily  send  members  of  labor  unions  to  prison  for  analogous  acts. 
Within  a  few  years  courts  have  declared  illegal  the  action  of  labor 
unions  in  punishing  their  members  for  working  at  less  than  the  union 
rate  of  wages.  Yet  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  a  capital  union 
which  would  punish  the  cutting  of  commissions  by  suspension  from  one 
to  five  years  for  the  first  offense  and  expulsion  for  the  second.  The 
New  York  Clearing  House  is  a  capital  union  which  will  impose  a  fine  of 
(5000  upon  any  bank  that  shall  collect  a  country  check  for  less  than  a 
specified  rate  of  compensation. 

The  objection  to  paying  increased  wages  explains  most  of  the 
hostility  of  employers  to  labor  organizations,  and  underlies  a  good 
deal  of  legislation  and  more  of  judicial  decision.  In  1806  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  described  the  clothiers  who  were  members 
of  the  "Institution"  as  "poor,  deluded  wretches,"  much  as  it  is  still 
customary  to  describe  the  members  of  labor  unions,  and  especially 
denounced  the  "Institution"  because  "its  inevitable,  though  gradual, 
result  must  be  the  progressive  rise  of  wages  among  all  classes  of  work- 
men."    In  1824  a  Parliamentary  committee  had  the  candor  to  report: 

That  prosecutions  have  frequently  been  carried  on  under  the  statute  and 
common  law  against  the  workmen,  and  many  of  them  have  suffered  different 
periods  of  imprisonment  for  combining  and  conspiring  to  raise  their  wages, 
or  to  resist  their  reduction  and  to  regulate  their  hours  of  working.  That 
several  instances  have  been  stated  to  the  committee  of  prosecutions  against 
masters  for  combining  to  lower  wages  and  to  regulate  the  hours  of  working ; 
but  no  instance  has  been  adduced  of  any  master  having  been  punished  for 
that  offense. 

What  was  regarded  as  the  public  interest  was  the  immediate  interest 
of  the  classes  that  buy  labor,  and  therefore  it  was  clear  that  every 
increase  of  wages  was  against  the  public  interest.  In  The  People  of 
New  York  against  Fisher  (iS^s) 9  J^^S^  Savage  asked  if  journeymen 
bootmakers,  by  extravagant  demands  for  wages,  so  enchance  the  price 
of  boots  made  in  one  place  that  boots  elsewhere  can  be  made  cheaper, 
is  not  such  an  act  injurious  to  trade  ? 

A  growing  spirit  of  humanity  and  fair  dealing,  together  with  the 
teachings  of  experience  that  high-priced  labor  is  usually  cheaper  than 
the  low-priced,  and  that  countries  where  labor  is  cheap  are  threatened 
by  the  competition  of  countries  where  labor  is  dear,  has  greatly  modified 
this  feeling  of  opposition  to  advances  in  wages,  but  every  buyer  of 
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labor  is  still  opposed  to  anything  that  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  that 
commodity,  and  the  habit  of  courts  of  relying  on  precedents  gives  a 
somewhat  disproportionate  authority  to  cases  decided  when  the  interests 
of  those  who  had  labor  to  sell  were  not  considered  by  the  men  who 
made  and  interpreted  the  laws.  It  may  easily  be  shown  in  economics 
that  high  wages  are  in  the  public  interest,  but  if  the  judges  so  regarded 
it  we  should  have  a  considerable  change  in  the  tenor  of  judicial  decisions. 
With  a  degree  of  frankness  not  often  encountered  in  his  class,  Lord 
Brassey  said  in  a  lecture  in  1877  : 

Much  of  the  objection  which  exists  in  the  public  mind  towards  trade  unions 
rests,  as  it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  general  reluctance  to  see  any  effort 
made  to  raise  the  price  of  labor. 

Lord  Brassey  has  himself  supplied,  largely  from  his  own  and  his 
father's  experience,  many  striking  evidences  of  the  economy  of  high 
wages.  A  mass  of  such  evidence  has  accumulated  since.  It  does  not 
incline,  and  of  course  it  should  not  incline,  any  individual  buyer  of 
labor  to  pay  for  it  more  than  the  market  price,  and  he  would  be  some- 
thing more  than  human  if  he  were  not  generally  complaining  that  the 
price  was  already  too  high ;  but  with  American  competition  as  sharp 
in  foreign  markets  as  it  is  now  one  might  suppose  that  the  conception 
of  the  relation  of  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  general  state  of  trade  would 
undergo  a  change  and  that  the  agencies  by  which  wages  are  advanced 
or  sustained  would  seem  less  obviously  "in  restraint  of  trade,"  less 
palpably  "against  the  public  interest." 

Fred.  Perry  Powers. 

New  York. 


AN  ERROR  IN  AUSTRIAN  WAGES  STATISTICS. 

In  his  book  on  "The  Population  of  Austria  on  the  Basis  of  the  Cen- 
sus Returns  of  December  31,  1890,"'  Dr.  Rauchberg,  the  then  secretary 
of  the  central  statistical  commission,  gives  in  condensed  and  conve- 
nient form  for  the  general  student  the  valuable  results  of  the  com- 
mission's work.  This  he  does  by  means  of  many  tables,  summaries, 
charts,  and  diagram.  The  aim  of  the  work,  however,  is  not  so  much 
the  making  of  a  handbook  as  it  is  to  show  by  comparison  with  the 
returns  of  previous  enumerations  the  progress  of  the  Austrian  nation, 

^  Bevblkerun^  Oesterreichs  auf  Grund  der  Ergebnisse  der  VoUkstakhtng  v<mt  ji. 
December  / 890.  Dr.  Heinrich  Rauchrsrg,  Hofsecretar  der  K.  K.  statistischen 
Centralcommission,  Wien,  1895. 
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A,  Day  wages,  without  board,  in  kreuzers,  Austrian  valuation.    (Scale  III.) 

B,  Price  of  a  hectoliter  composed  of  equal  parts  of  wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes,  in 
gulden,  Austrian  valuation.    (Scale  I.) 

C,  Number  of  working  days  necessary  to  obtain  a  hectoliter  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes.    (Real  wages,  Scale  I.) 

DD' .  Corrected  line  for  day  wages. 
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its  growth  in  intelligence,  industry,  and  wealth.  In  the  discussion  of 
improved  social  conditions  considerable  space  is  given  to  the  situation 
of  labor,  showing  how,  through  a  rise  in  his  money  wages  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  breadstuff s,  the  laborer's  condition 
has  altered  for  the  better.  The  results  are  interesting,  but  a  certain 
carelessness  in  his  handling  of  statistics  leads  one  to  question  some  of 
Dr.  Rauchberg's  conclusions. 

Diagram  A  deals  with  "  the  condition  and  course  of  population, 
price  of  food  stufifs,  and  wages  of  labor  in  Austria  from  1820  to  1890." 
Opposite  is  a  reproduction  of  the  portion  of  this  diagram  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Coming  upon  this  chart  after  an  independent  study  of  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  Austria  during  the  present  century,  the  striking  and  inter- 
esting point  about  it  was  the  sudden  and  enormous  drop  in  wages 
about  1859  and  i860  and  the  correspondingly  great  rise  between  1865 
and  1866. 

An  average  fall  of  over  50  per  cent,  throughout  the  empire,  a 
depression  lasting  five  years,  and  as  sudden  a  rise  in  wages  at  the  end 
of  that  time  would  have  indicated  a  great  industrial  crisis,  nothing 
short  of  a  cataclysm  for  the  laboring  classes,  involving  widespread 
misery,  which  would  have  left  its  impression  on  the  economic  literature 
of  the  time. 

Dr.  Rauch berg's  own  comments  on  the  point  seem  inadequate  to 
the  occasion.  His  notes  on  Diagram  A  are  in  part  as  follows: 
"Together  with  the  prices  of  the  chief  food  products,  the  level  of 
wages,  the  money  wages  of  labor,  is  to  be  considered.  The  problem 
of  wage  statistics  has  not  yet  been' solved  by  modern  statisticians ;  the 
older  administrative  statistics  have  hardly  touched  upon  them.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  found  in  their  tables  statements  in  regard  to  the 
money  wage  of  common  labor,  with  and  without  board,  which  may 
be  employed  for  our  purpose.  From  these  last  the  average  for 
the  entire  state  was  determined,  and  the  movement  of  the  same  indicated 
on  the  diagram  by  the  continuous  line.  This  line  begins  with  the  year 
1827,  for  which  the  first  notices  of  wages  lie  before  us.' 

"  The  movement  of  this  line  is  to  be  followed  according  to  Scale  III, 
which  expresses  the  height  of  wages  in  kreuzers,  Austrian  valuation." 

'  In  the  Archives  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  at  Vienna,  are  to  be  found  the 
manuscript  "  Market  Reports  "  sent  in  by  the  oiEcials  of  the  provinces  in  response  to 
the  imperial  decree  of  18 13,  dating  back  to  18x9,  together  with  annual  averages  for 
the  empire  as  far  back  as  1820. 
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After  couQments  on  the  movement  of  the  line  up  to  the  fifties  he 
sajTs:  "With  60  kr.  it  reaches  temporarily  its  highest  point.  Until 
1859  this  level  is  kept  with  difficulty,  but  there  follows  a  deep  decline 
under  the  influence  of  the  unfortunate  war  and  a  universal  condition  of 
want.  For  i860  the  average  is  only  30  kr.  In  the  seventies  the 
excessive  variations  cease,  etc 

"  In  the  development  just  sketched  that  which  gives  occasion  for 
thought  is  the  altogether  extraordinary  depression  of  wages  in  the  years 
1860-1865.  If  the  statements  relative  to  them  can  be  explained  by  the 
unfavorableness  of  the  political  and  economic  conditions,  still  the 
question  is  not  to  be  set  aside  as  to  whether  or  no  officials  who  collected 
the  statistics  did  not  take  a  too  pessimistic  view  of  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  explanation  of  the  sudden  rise  in  the  level  of  wages 
beginning  from  the  year  1866  the  increase  in  the  circulating  medium 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  which  found  its  expression  in  the  concomi- 
tant rise  of  prices." 

While  Dr.  Rauchberg  thus  attempts  no  analysis  of  the  causes 
working  to  produce  such  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  his  purpose 
being  rather  to  show  general  progress  by  a  more  detailed  comparison 
of  conditions  in  the  last  two  decades  with  those  of  the  first  two 
decades  of  his  period,  still  he  does  not  seem  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  such  an  explanation  lying  in  the  facts  of  war  and  its  accompanying 
season  of  depression.  As  he  indicates  in  a  footnote.  Dr.  Rauchberg 
takes  his  figures  for  wages  directly  from  the  "  Statistical  tables  for  the 
standard  question  in  the  Austria-Hungarian  Empire"'  which  were 
worked  up  in  the  Department  of  Finance  in  1892-3. 

The  trouble  with  Dr.  Rauchberg's  diagram  and  explanation  is  a 
very  simple  one,  and  is  that  they  are  based  on  a  mistake.  The  tables  on 
wages  for  the  standard  question  simply  reprint,  in  a  different  form, 
the  results  given  in  a  series  of  official  statistics  which  under  three 
different  titles'  have  been  f)rinted  from  1828  down  to  the  present  time. 
Between  i860  and  1865  the  Statistical  Bureau  was  reorganized,  and  as 

^Statisiische  Tabellen  Mur  Wahrungtfrage  eUr  Oesterreichtuh-Ungarischen  Monar- 
ckie,    Verfasst  im  K.  K.  Finanz-Ministerium.    Wien,  1892-3. 

'(a)  Ta/eln  mr  Statisiik  der  Oesterreickiscken  Monarchie.  Ersie  Edge,  1 828-1 8^0^ 
Neue  Eolge,  1831-1863, 

(b)  StatisHsehes  Jahrbuch  der  Oesterreichischen  Monarchie ^  1863-/881. 

(c)  Oesterreichisekes  SiaiisHsckes  Handbuch,  Herausgegeben  von  den  K.  K.  statis- 
tiscben  Central  Commission,  1882. 
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a  result  the  annual  reports  did  not  appear  on  time.  The  work  of  six 
years,  1860-1865  appeared  in  one  volume  in  1866.  Owing  probably  to 
hurried  work,  the  headings  of  the  columns  of  wage  statistics,  in  the 
market  reports  where  they  appear,  are  inverted  in  their  order.  Before 
and  after  this  one  volume  the  order  is,  /.  ^.,  column  A,  wages  without 
board \  column  B,  wages  with  board.  In  this  one  volume  wages  with 
board  comes  first  and  wages  without  board  second.  The  officials  who 
worked  up  the  tables  for  the  ''standard  question"  evidently,  after 
they  were  once  started,  went  on  by  inertia,  and  Dr.  Rauchberg  has  gone 
a  step  further  in  indicating  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which 
never  existed.  It  would  have  been  interesting  had  he  had  occasion  to 
use  the  figures  given  by  the  same  report  for  "  wages  with  board  "  during 
the  same  six  years,  to  see  how  Dr.  Rauchberg  would  have  explained 
the  fact  that  in  a  period  where  wages  without  board  fell  over  50  percent, 
wages  with  board  rose  over  100  per  cent ! 

This  illustrates  the  dangerous  character  of  statistics  as  a  basis  of 
economic  deduction,  unless  one  takes  some  pains  to  see  that  the  facts 
fit  the  figures. 

Katharine  Bement  Davis. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


MR.    CUMMINGS'S    STRICTURES   ON    "THE    THEORY    OF 
THE  LEISURE  CLASS." 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal  is  a  paper  of  some  length  by  Mr. 
John  Cummings,  criticising  a  book  lately  published  for  me  under  the 
title.  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class.  The  paper  is  notable  for 
its  earnestness  no  less  than  for  its  graceful  and  cogent  discussion.  It 
is  needless  for  me  here  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  atten- 
tion which  the  volume  has  received  at  Mr.  Cummings's  hands.  But 
circumstances  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  take  this  means  of  call- 
ing attention  to  certain  passages  in  Mr.  Cummings's  discussion,  where 
the  criticism  is  directed  rather  against  the  apparent  than  against  the 
intended  drift  of  the  argument  set  forth  in  the  volume. 

As  editor  of  the  Journal  it  should  have  been  my  place,  and  my 
privilege,  to  forestall  what  I  might  conceive  to  be  misdirected  criticism 
by  making  the  necessary  suggestions  to  Mr.  Cummings  before  his 
paper  appeared  in  print ;  and,  but  for  the  untoward  chance  that  the 
issue  in  which  the  paper  appears  was  printed  during  my  absence,  this 
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would  have  been  done.  As  it  is,  I  am  constrained  to  offer  my  expla- 
nations in  the  ungracious  form  of  a  reply  to  his  criticism.  There  is  the 
more  excuse  for  so  doing,  since  what  has  proved  to  be  obscure  to  so 
acute  a  critic  as  Mr.  Cummings  may  be  expected  to  offer  at  least  as 
great  difficulties  to  others  who  may  have  the  patience  to  read  the  book. 
Had  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  say  what  I  intended,  and  no  more,  my 
critic  would,  I  believe,  have  been  saved  a  good  share  of  the  corrections 
which  he  is  good  enough  to  offer,  as  well  as  much  of  the  annoyance 
which  he  is  at  pains  to  conceal.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  does  this 
appear  to  be  true  that  the  greater  portion  and  the  weightier  of  Mr. 
Cummings's  criticisms  appears  to  proceed  on  misapprehension  that 
might  have  been  obviated  by  a  more  facile  use  of  language. 

But  to  speak  first  of  a  point  on  which  the  difference  between  the 
book  and  its  critic  is  apparently  not  of  this  verbal  complexion.  Mr. 
Cummings  (p.  426)'  gravely  distrusts  any  ''attempt  to  read  modern 
psychology  into  primitive  conditions,''  together  with  attempts  at  ''a 
psychological  reconstruction  of  primitive  society."  To  the  first  count 
I  plead  guilty,  only  if  "modem"  psychology  is  taken  to  mean  the 
latest  views  of  psychological  science  known  to  me,  as  contrasted  with 
older  theories.  Whether  this  constitutes  an  offense  is,  of  course,  not 
within  my  competency  to  inquire.  As  to  the  second  count,  I  plead 
that  any  theory  of  culture,  late  or  early,  must  have  recourse  to  a  psy- 
chological analysis,  since  all  culture  is  substantially  a  psychological 
phenomenon.  In  any  modern  discussion  of  culture,  and  of  cultural 
development,  where  this  recourse  is  not  had  openly  it  is  had  covertly. 

Mr.  Cummings's  criticism  is  directed  to  three  main  heads  :  (i)  The 
theory  of  waste  (pp.  427-434) ;  (2)  the  relation  of  the  leisure  class  to 
cultural  change  (pp.  436-439);  (3)  the  justification  of  leisure-class 
incomes  (pp.  439-453).  On  the  first  of  these  heads  the  difference 
between  the  book  and  its  critic  seems  to  be  apparent  only,  due  to  a 
misconception  caused  by  want  of  explicitness  in  the  argument.  As  to 
the  second,  the  difference  between  Mr.  Cummings's  views  and  mine  is, 
I  believe,  less  by  half  than  appears  from  Mr.  Cummings's  strictures. 
Under  the  third  head,  running  through  some  fourteen  pages,  Mr.  Cum- 
mings develops  a  point  of  doctrine  with  which  the  book  does  not  con- 
cern itself. 

Exception  is  taken  (p.  427)  to  my  attempted  definition  of  waste.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  definition  in  question  aims  to  promulgate  no 
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novel  doctrine ;  the  aim  being  to  state  discursively  what  is  the  content 
of  a  judgment  concerning  waste  or  futility.  The  definition  may  be 
unfortunate,  but  its  ineptitude  does  not  eliminate  the  concept  of  waste 
from  men's  habits  of  thought,  nor  does  it  eliminate  the  word  from 
everyday  speech.  Men  do  currently  pass  opinions  on  this  and  that  as 
being  wasteful  or  not  wasteful,  and  there  is  much  evidence  that  they 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  Sumptuary  legislation  and 
the  much  preaching  of  the  moralists  of  all  ages  against  lavish  habits  of 
life  is  evidence  to  this  effect.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  a  consensus 
as  to  what  manner  of  things  are  wasteful.  The  brute  fact  that  the 
word  is  current  shows  that.  Without  something  of  a:  passable  consen- 
sus on  that  head  the  word  would  not  be  intelligible ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
should  have  no  such  word.  As  Mr.  Cummings  earnestly  contends 
(p.  428),  it  is  always  the  individual  that  passes  an  opinion  of  this 
kind — as  must  manifestly  be  conceded  with  respect  to  all  opinions. 
But  the  consensus  that  prevails  shows  that  the  opinions  of  individuals 
on  matters  touching  "the  generically  human"  passably  coincide — 
which,  I  gather,  Mr.  Cummings  is  (p.  428)  unwilling  to  admit.  If  it 
were  in  place  to  offer  instruction  here,  I  should  suggest  that  some  rea- 
son for  this  coincidence  of  views  is  to  be  found  in  a  community  of 
descent,  traditions,  and  circumstances,  past  and  present,  among  men 
living  in  any  given  community,  and  in  a  less  degree  among  men  in  all 
communities.  It  is  because  men's  notions  of  the  generically  human, 
of  what  is  the  legitimate  end  of  life,  does  not  differ  incalculably  from 
man  to  man  that  men  are  able  to  live  in  communities  and  to  hold  com- 
mon interests. 

It  is  the  use  of  the  word  "impersonal,"  in  the  sense  of  non-invidi- 
ous or  non -emulative,  that  seems  particularly  to  have  proved  mislead- 
ing. And  this,  probably,  has  provoked  Mr.  Cummings  (p.  429) 
unguardedly  to  deny  the  practical  possibility  of  waste.  This  result  of 
my  escapade,  I  need  not  say,  I  deeply  regret.  The  like  is  true  for  the 
word  "invidious,"  though  on  this  term  the  critic's  quarrel  is  with  the 
current  use  of  the  word,  not  with  any  misuse  of  it  at  my  hands.  My 
critic's  discussion  at  this  point  also  carries  the  implication  that  any  item 
of  consumption  which  is  in  any  degree  useful,  as,  e.  g,^  "  costly  church 
edifices,"  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  in  any  degree  wasteful.  This 
seems  an  unwarranted  application  of  the  logical  expedient  of  "exclu- 
sion." As  bearing  on  this  passage  (p.  429),  it  may  be  added  that  even 
if  "  the  labor  expended  on  the  church  edifice  ....  be  considered  in 
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any  sense  wasteful/'  that  need  not  imply  that  the  edifice  or  its  consump- 
tion according  to  the  accepted  method  is  disallowed  by  economic  theory. 
It  is,  for  all  I  can  see,  competent  for  an  economist  to  inquire  how  far 
such  an  edifice  and  the  employment  of  time  and  effort  involved  in  its 
use  may  be  industrially  unproductive,  or  even  industrially  disservice- 
able,  if  such  should  be  the  outcome  of  the  inquiry.  Such  an  endeavor, 
I  believe,  need  bring  no  obloquy  upon  the  economist,  nor  need  he 
thereby  invade  the  moralist's  peculiar  domain,  nor  need  it  flutter 
the  keepers  of  the  idols  of  the  tribe.  The  economic  bearing  of  any 
institution  is  not  its  only  bearing,  nor  its  weightiest.  The  ends  of 
human  culture  are  manifold  and  multiform  and  it  is  but  the  meaner  of 
them,  if  any,  that  are  fairly  comprised  in  that  petty  side  of  life  into 
which  it  is  the  economist's  lot  to  inquire.  An  electrician  might,  without 
blame,  speak  of  the  waste  of  energy  that  is  inseparable  from  the  use  of 
storage  batteries.  Indeed,  if  he  is  discussing  the  efficiency  of  this 
means  of  utilizing  a  source  of  power,  he  could  not  avoid  a  detailed 
inquiry  into  this  feature  of  their  use.  But  his  endeavor  to  determine 
the  magnitude  of  the  unavoidable  or  of  the  ordinary  waste  involved 
would  not  commit  him  to  a  condemnation  of  the  batteries,  nor  would 
it  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-electricians. 
The  like  critical  use  of  exclusion,  applied  to  alternatives  which  it 
had  not  occurred  to  me  to  conceive  of  as  exclusive  alternatives,  recurs 
in  Mr.  Cummings's  observations  on  the  conservatism  of  the  leisure 
class  {e.  g,y  pp.  437-438),  and  on  the  differentiation  of  employments 
between  the  pecuniary  and  the  industrial  occupations  (pp.  443-453). 
It  is  on  the  strength  of  such  a  needless  application  of  exclusion  that 
Mr.  Cummings  is  able  to  say  (p.  432)  :  'Mn  Dr.  Veblen's  philosophy, 
all  our  judgments  are  based  on  invidiousness."  This  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  read :  "Somf  of  our  judgments  are  in  part  based  on 
invidiousness."  It  will  be  seen  that  such  an  amendment  would  materi- 
ally affect  Mr.  Cummings's  further  development  of  the  theme,  particu- 
larly as  regards  his  strictures  on  the  views  advanced  in  the  book. 
Similarly  the  reducHo  ad  absurdum  on  page  434,  where  the  view  that 
elegance  of  diction  and  orthography  serve  an  invidious  purpose  is 
taken  logically  to  contain  the  further  position  that  speech  can  serve 
no  purpose  but  an  invidious  one,  and  that  the  origin  and  sole  use  of 
language  lies  in  the  invidious  distinction  which  it  lends  the  user.  This 
resort  to  excluded  middle  is  in  touch  with  the  rhyme  of  a  modern 
poety  who  sings : 
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rd  rather  have  fingers  than  toes ; 
I'd  rather  have  ears  than  a  nose  ; 
etc.,' 

overlooking  the  possibility  of  combining  these  several  features  in  a 
single  organism. 

These  pages  (428-435)  are  a  source  of  comfort  and  of  despair  to  me. 
Of  comfort  in  that  I  find  in  them  a  cogent  exposition  of  views  which  I 
had  attempted  to  set  forth  ;  of  despair  in  showing  how  my  attempted 
exposition  has  proved  unintelligible  even  to  a  reader  who  had  already 
beforehand  reached  an  articulate  recognition  of  very  much  of  what  I 
attempted  to  say.  For,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Cummings's  views, 
on  the  subject  of  waste,  as  set  forth  fragmentarily  in  these  pages 
passably  coincide  with  those  intended  to  be  expressed  in  the  volume 
which  he  criticises. 

Much  the  same  is  true  for  what  Mr.  Cummings  has  to  say  (pp.  436— 
439)  on  the  conservative  effect  of  the  institution  of  a  leisure  class. 
The  point  at  which  his  development  of  theory  on  this  head  chiefly  differs 
from  that  of  the  book — as  I  had  conceived  it — is  his  insistence  that 
this  conservative  effect  is,  always  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  a  salutary 
kind.  On  this  I  had,  perhaps  weakly,  reserved  decision,  as  I  am  still 
compelled  to  do.  Similarly  as  regards  Mr.  Cummings's  conviction  (p. 
437)  that  "Theoretically  there  is  but  one  right  course  of  social  evolu- 
tion, while  the  number  of  wrong  courses  is  infinite."  For  my  part,  I  have 
not  had  the  fortune  to  reach  a  conclusion,  or  to  attempt  one,  on  this 
point.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  such  a  thesis  may  mean  to 
an  evolutionist,  and  I  believe  it  would  get  the  assent  of  fewer  men 
today  than  at  any  previous  time.  But  the  main  drift  of  Mr.  Cummings's 
development  I  gladly  assent  to.  In  particular,  I  am  at  one  with  him 
in  his  view  (p.  437)  —  which  reads  like  a  summary  restatement  of  the 
argument  of  the  book — that  "whatever  is,  is  clearly,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  both  right  and  wrong."  This  proposition  Mr.  Cummings 
has,  by  an  unfortunate  oversight,  placed  in  contrast  with  a  partial 
statement  of  the  same  view  as  expressed  in  the  book. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  a  further  point  of  detail  in  this  connec- 
tion. Mr.  Cummings  (p.  442)  takes  exception  to  the  view  that  man's 
environment  changes  with  the  growth  of  culture.  He  finds  that  the 
environment  is  "relatively  fixed;"  that  "climate  and  soil  make  up 
pretty  much  all  there  is  at  the  basis  of  that  environment,  and  these 

'  Gblktt  Burgess.  The  Purple  Cow  (San  Francisco,  1898). 
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change  but  little."  All  this  is  no  doubt  true  if  environment  be  taken 
to  mean  climate  and  topography ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  my  inquiry 
— an  inquiry  as  to  why  and  how  the  habits  of  life  and  of  thought  of 
the  individual  come  to  be  modified  —  for  this  purpose  customs,  con- 
ventions, and  methods  of  industry  are  no  less  effective  elements  in  the 
environment  than  climate  and  topography,  and  these  vary  incontinently. 
Mr.  Cummings  also  (pp.  440-444,  449-452)  offers  a  theory  as  to 
the  equity  of  the  existing  distribution  of  property  and  of  the  incomes 
that  accrue  to  the  various  classes  in  the  community.  This  discussion 
is  directed  to  a  point  not  touched  upon  in  my  inquiry.  But  since  my 
critic  has  been  led  to  read  into  my  argument  certain  implications  on 
this  head  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to  refute,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  others  may  read  the  argument  in  the  same  sense  and  feel  the  same 
need  of  refutation.  It  may  therefore  be  in  place  to  point  out  why  I 
have  not  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  this  topic.  The  reason  is 
that  the  whole  question  of  such  a  justification  is  beside  the  point.  The 
argument  of  the  book  deals  with  the  causal,  not  with  the  moral  com- 
petence of  the  phenomena  which  it  takes  up.  The  former  is  a  question 
for  the  economist,  the  latter  for  the  moralist.  The  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Cummings  has  misread  the  argument — as  I  conceive  it  —  may  be 
illustrated  by  citing  several  specific  propositions  which  are  mistakenly 
conceived  to  bear  upon  the  argument.  He  says  (p.  440) :  "  The 
accumulation  at  one  end  is  conceived  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
end  in  the  sense  that  the  other  end  would  have  more  if  it  had  its  just 
deserts.'^  This  should  read :  **  is  not  conceived  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  end  in  the  sense,"  etc.  In  particular,  there  is  in  the 
volume  no  reference,  express  or  by  implication,  to  "just  deserts." 
Similarly,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  contains  no  suggestion  that  a  "con- 
fiscation" (p.  449)  of  the  products  of  the  "  productive  laborers"  takes 
place.  It  does  not  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  captain  of 
industry  on  the  one  hand  or  the  laborer  on  the  other  hand  "earn" 
(pp.  440,441)  their  respective  incomes.  Mr.  Cummings  (pp.  440-452) 
assumes  the  validity  of  the  natural-rights  dogma  that  property  rests  on 
production.  This  relation  between  production  and  property  rights  is 
a  moral,  not  a  causal  relation,  if  it  is  assumed  to  subsist  at  all.  As 
regards  Mr.  Cummings's  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  captain  of  indus- 
try to  his  income,  on  this  ground,  it  proceeds  on  the  bold  though 
ancient  metaphor  by  force  of  which  bargaining  is  conceived  to  produce 
goods.     And  as  regards  the  claims  of  the  laborer  to  a  property  right 
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in  his  product,  an  exhaustive  analysis  would  probably  show  that  they 
rest  on  similarly  inconclusive  grounds.  I  am  therefore  unable,  in 
view  of  well-known  facts,  to  go  with  Mr.  Cummings  in  his  view  (p. 
453)  that  a  person  who  does  not  produce  wealth  cannot  acquire  it 
except  by  a  miracle.  One  might  cite  the  trite  case  of  the  man  with 
the  nutshells  and  the  peppercorn,  when  the  miraculous  element  is,  at 
the  best,  held  to  be  apparent  only. 

In  a  similar  connection  (p.  448)  Mr.  Cummings,  in  a  restatement  of 
my  argument,  says :  'Mt  is  a  game  of  chance,  not  of  skill,  this  game  of 
ownership,  and  the  risks  assumed  are  devoid  of  economic  significance." 
This  should  read  :  "m  some  part  of  chance,  though  chiefly  of  skill,"  and 
''the  risks  assumed  are  of  the  gravest  economic  significance."  Also  (p. 
448)  :  ''since  individual  members  of  the  wealthy  leisure  class  resort  to 
chicanery  and  fraud,  therefore  nobody  else  does."  This  is  an  instance 
of  Mr.  Cummings's  use  of  exclusion.  It  should  read :  "  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  wealthy  leisure  class  resort  to  chicanery  and  iraiud,  as  do  a/so 
many  other  persons."  Again  (p.  449)  :  "The  unscrupulous  man  is  not, 
by  virtue  of  his  unscrupulousness,  a  member  of  any  class."  To  this 
I  beg  to  give  a  cordial  assent ;  as  also  to  the  proposition  (p.  451)  that 
"  labor  alone  [unaided  by  intelligence]  does  not  produce."  So,  again, 
I  accept,  with  a  covetous  acknowledgment  of  its  aptness,  Mr.  Cum* 
mings's  proposition  (p.  447)  that,  instead  of  its  being  the  sole  player 
in  the  game,  the  leisure  class  "  is  peculiar  in  that  in  playing  this  game 
of  ownership  in  which  all  engage,  its  members  have  succeeded  conspicuously," 
This  statement  contains  the  central  position  of  the  argument  against 
which  it  is  directed.  The  chief  difference  between  the  leisure  and  the 
industrial  classes  is  conceived  to  be  a  larger  endowment  on  the  part  of 
the  former  in  respect  of  those  aptitudes  and  propensities  which  make 
for  pecuniary  success. 

In  the  pages  which  Mr.  Cummings  devotes  to  a  defense  of  the 
captain  of  industry  and  his  income  the  point  of  serious  difference 
between  his  exposition  and  the  argument  of  the  book  is  his  rejection 
of  the  distinction  between  "pecuniary"  and  " industrial "  employ- 
ments. He  insists  that  there  is  no  tenable  distinction  between  the 
employment  of  the  financier  and  that  of  the  day  laborer,  both  alike  being 
"productive"  and  both  alike  owing  their  productivity  and  their 
income-yielding  character  to  the  intelligence  exercised.  This  does 
not  run  altogether  on  the  same  ground  as  the  argument  in  the  volume, 
and  it  seems  a  less  conclusive  objection  to  me  than  it  appears  to  have 
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been  to  Mr.  Cummings.  It  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
intended  point  of  the  argument  concerning  "pecuniary"  and  "indus- 
trial "  employments  was  to  indicate  the  different  economic  value  of 
the  aptitudes  and  habits  of  thought  fostered  by  the  one  and  the  other 
class  of  employments.  The  question  turns  on  a  difference  of  kind, 
not  on  a  difference  of  degree,  in  the  intelligence  and  spiritual  attitude 
called  for  by  the  different  employments,  in  such  a  way  that  the  one 
line  of  employment  calls  for  more  of  one  range  of  aptitudes  while  the 
other  line  of  employments  calls  for  more  of  another.  It  is  the  etho- 
logical  bearing  of  employments  that  is  chiefly  in  question,  my  endeavor 
being  to  point  out  how  employments  differ,  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
in  respect  of  the  training  and  the  selective  stress  to  which  the  character 
of  these  employments  subjects  the  persons  employed.  "The  distinc- 
tion here  made  between  classes  of  employments  is  by  no  means  a  hard 
and  fast  distinction  between  classes  of  persons."  Few  persons  escape 
having  some  experience  of  both  lines  of  employment,  but  the  one  or 
the  other  line  of  employment  commonly  is  accountable  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  serious  occupation  of  any  given  person.  So  that  while 
the  disciplinary  effect  of  either  is  seldom  unmitigated  in  any  concrete 
case,  still  the  existing  differentiation  of  occupations  commonly  confines 
the  attention  of  any  given  person  chiefly  to  the  one  or  the  other  line 
of  employment,  and  gives  his  training  a  bent  in  the  one  or  the  other 
direction.  In  the  earlier  phases  of  modern  industry,  where  the  owner 
was  at  the  same  time  the  foreman  of  the  shop  and  the  manager  of  the 
"business,"  as  well  as  in  those  modern  industries  in  which  the  division 
of  labor  is  relatively  slight,  the  distinction  does  not  obtrude  itself  on 
the  attention  because  the  separation  of  employments  is  not  marked. 
Probably  on  this  account  the  distinction  is,  at  least  commonly,  not 
made  in  the  received  discussions  of  economic  theory,  which  have  for 
the  most  part  taken  their  shape  under  the  traditions  of  a  less  highly 
developed  differentiation  of  employments  than  the  existing  one.  Stilly 
even  then  the  different,  or  divergent,  disciplinary  trend  of  the  pecu- 
niary and  the  industrial  activities  of  any  given  individual  roust  be  held 
to  have  had  its  force,  although  the  unblended  effect  of  the  one  or  the 
other  may  not  be  shown  in  any  concrete  case.  It  is  to  be  added  that 
in  the  somewhat  numerous  marginal  cases,  where  these  lines  of  employ- 
ment cross  and  blend,  as,  e,  g.,  in  retail  shopkeeping,  in  newspaper 
work,  in  popular  art,  in  preaching,  in  sleight-of-hand,  etc.,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  for  the  nicest  discrimination  to  draw  a  neat  distinction 
between  them. 
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Since  the  distinction  in  question  is  not  an  accepted  article  of  eco- 
nomic theory,  it  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  my  critic  should  fail  to 
apprehend  it  or  to  admit  it;  but  his  failure  to  apprehend  the  distinc- 
tion does  not  affect  its  reality.  As  I  conceive  it,  the  distinction  at  its 
clearest  marks  the  difference  between  workmanship  and  bargaining. 
Both  equally  are  economic  activities,  but  both  are  not  in  the  same 
sense  industrial.  The  "industrial"  activities,  whose  characteristic  is 
workmanship,  of  course  include  the  work  of  directing  the  processes  of 
industry  as  well  as  of  contriving  the  aims  and  ideals  of  industry — such 
work  as  that  of  the  artist,  the  inventor,  the  designer,  the  engineer  and 
the  foreman.  This  range  of  employments  has  to  do  with  adapting 
the  material  means  of  life,  and  the  processes  of  valuation  constantly 
involved  in  the  work  run  on  the  availability  of  goods  and  on  the 
material  serviceability  of  the  contrivances,  materials,  persons,  or 
mechanical  expedients  employed.  They  have  to  do  with  relations  of 
physical  cause  and  effect.  In  the  received  scheme  of  economic  theory 
these  employments  fail  under  the  head  of  "Production."  The  "pecu- 
niary" employments,  on  the  other  hand,  should,  in  the  received  scheme* 
fall  under  the  head  of  "  Distribution."  They  have  to  do  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  —  not  necessarily  with  the  distribution  of  goods  to 
consumers.  The  processes  of  valuation  involved  in  this  work  run  on 
the  exchange  values  of  goods  and  on  the  vendibility  of  the  items  with 
which  they  are  concerned,  and  on  the  necessities,  solvency,  cupidity, 
or  gullibility  of  the  persons  whose  actions  may  affect  the  transaction 
contemplated.  These  valuations  look  to  the  pecuniary  serviceability 
of  the  persons  and  expedients  employed.  The  objective  point  of  the 
former  range  of  valuations  is  material  use,  of  the  latter  pecuniary 
gain.  Indirectly  this  latter  class  of  employments  may  have  a  very  con- 
siderable effect  in  shaping  industrial  life,  as  witness,  e,  ^.,  the  indus- 
trial changes  incident  to  the  formation  of  trusts;  and  it  is  this  indirect 
effect  that  has  commonly  received  the  attention  of  the  economists. 
Similarly,  of  course,  the  "industrial"  employments  rarely  if  ever  are 
without  a  pecuniary  bearing. 

It  may  be  said  by  way  of  further  characterization  that  the  pecu- 
niary employments,  and  the  pecuniary  institutions  to  which  they  give 
rise,  rest  on  the  institution  of  private  property  and  affect  the  industrial 
process  by  grace  of  that  institution  ;  while  the  industrial  employments, 
and  the  industrial  differentiation  to  which  they  give  rise,  rest  chiefly 
on  the  physical  conditions  of  human  life;  but  they  have  their  pecuniary 
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bearing  by  virtue  of  the  institution  of  ownership,  since  all  pecuniary 
phenomena  lie  within  the  range  of  that  institution.  As  J.  S.  Mill 
might  be  conceived  to  say — as,  indeed,  he  has  virtually  said — the 
pecuniary  employments  are  conditioned  by  human  convention,  the 
industrial  by  the  unalterable  laws  of  nature. 

Either  line  of  employment  may  be  said  to  require  and  to  foster  a 
certain  intelligence  or  sagacity  in  the  persons  so  employed,  but  the 
intelligence  "so  fostered  is  not  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  sagacity 
characteristic  of  the  pecuniary  employments  is  a  sagacity  in  judging 
what  persons  will  do  in  the  face  of  given  pecuniary  circumstances ;  the 
sagacity  required  by  the  industrial  employments  is  chiefly  a  sagacity  in 
judging  what  inanimate  things  will  do  under  given  mechanical  condi- 
tions. When  well  developed,  sagacity  of  the  former  complexion  may 
be  expected  to  make  a  shrewd  salesman,  investor  or  promoter ;  intel- 
ligence of  the  latter  kind,  a  competent  engineer  or  mechanician.  With 
the  former  goes  an  interest  in  gain  and  in  contests  of  shrewdness  and 
personal  advantage ;  with  the  latter  goes  an  interest  in  workmanlike 
efficiency  and  in  the  play  of  inanimate  forces.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  men  whose  occupations  are  made  up  of  the  latter  class  of  employ- 
ments also  commonly  have  something  of  the  pecuniary  aptitudes  and 
find  more  or  less  frequent  exercise  for  them ;  but  it  is  also  bootless  to 
contend  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  "pecuniary"  and  the 
"industrial"  employments  in  respect  of  their  disciplinary  and  selective 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  persons  employed.  Neither  should  it 
be  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  pecuniary  employments,  with  the 
aptitudes  and  inclinations  that  give  success  in  them,  are,  in  their 
immediate  bearing,  in  no  degree  serviceable  to  the  community,  since 
their  aim  is  a  competitive  one.  Whereas  the  latter  commonly  are  ser- 
viceable in  their  immediate  effects,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are,  com- 
monly under  the  guidance  of  the  pecuniary  interest,  led  into  work 
that  is  wasteful  or  disserviceabie  to  the  community. 

I  have  permitted  myself  to  speak  at  length  and  in  this  expository 
way  on  this  point  because  Mr.  Cummings's  criticism  has  shown  that  the 
earlier  discussion  on  this  topic  must  have  been  lacking  in  clearness, 
while  it  has  also  raised  the  apprehension  in  my  mind  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  "pecuniary"  and  "industrial"  aptitudes  and  employ- 
ments may  be  more  novel  and  more  recondite  than  I  had  appreciated. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Cummings  speaks  in  terms  of  high  appreciation 
of  the  "clever"  use  of  terminological  expedients  which  he  finds  in  the 
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volume.  There  is,  however,  a  suggestion  that,  with  all  its  cleverness, 
this  consummate  diction  is  charged  with  some  malign  potency,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  evil  eye.  Sincere,  and  withal  kindly,  as 
may  be  the  intention  of  these  comments  on  the  ''  consummate  clever- 
ness" shown  in  the  choice  of  terms,  I  cannot  but  mistrust  that  they 
express  the  impulses  of  my  critic's  heart  rather  than  the  deliverances  of 
a  serene  intelligence.  I  apprehend  they  will  not  commend  themselves 
to  thoughtful  readers  of  the  volume.  For  instance,  so  serious  a  person 
as  Mr.  D.  Collin  Wells  would  be  able  at  the  most  to  give  but  a  very 
materially  qualified  assent  to  Mr.  Cummings's  eulogy.  Mr.  Wells' 
expresses  disappointment  on  precisely  the  point  that  stirs  Mr.  Cum- 
mings*s  admiration.  Indeed,  I  catch,  in  Mr.  Wells's  observations  on  this 
matter,  something  of  an  inflection  of  sadness,  such  as  argues  a  pro- 
found solicitude  together  with  a  baffled  endeavor  to  find  that  the  dic- 
tion employed  expresses  any  meaning  whatever.  In  this  bewilderment 
Mr.  Wells,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  alone.  The  difficulty  has  been  noted 
also  by  others,  and  to  meet  it  is  a  good  part  of  the  purpose  of  what 
has  been  said  above. 

But,  while  he  finds  the  terminology  clever,  Mr.  Cummings  depre- 
cates the  resort  to  terms  which,  in  their  current  use,  convey  an  attitude 
of  approval  or  disapproval  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  them.  This, 
of  course,  comes  to  a  deprecation  of  the  use  of  everyday  words  in  their 
everyday  meaning.  In  their  discourse  and  in  their  thinking,  men  con- 
stantly and  necessarily  take  an  attitude  of  approval  or  disapproval 
toward  the  institutional  facts  of  which  they  speak,  for  it  is  through 
such  everyday  approval  or  disapproval  that  any  feature  of  the  institu- 
tional structure  is  upheld  or  altered.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  a 
trained  scientist  should  be  unable  to  view  these  categories  of  popular 
thought  in  a  dispassionate  light,  for  these  categories,  with  all  the  moral 
force  with  which  they  are  charged,  designate  the  motive  force  of  cul- 
tural development,  and  to  forego  their  use  in  a  genetic  handling  of 
this  development  means  avoidance  of  the  substantial  facts  with  which 
the  discussion  is  concerned.  A  scientist  inquiring  into  cultural 
growth,  and  an  evolutionist  particularly,  must  take  account  of  this 
dynamic  content  of  the  categories  of  popular  thought  as  the  most 
important  material  with  which  he  has  to  work.  Many  persons  may 
find  it  difficult  to  divest  themselves  of  the  point  of  view  of  morality  or 
policy,  from  which  these  categories  are  habitually  employed,  and  to 
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take  them  up  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scientific  interest  simply. 
But  this  difficulty  does  not  set  the  scientific  necessity  aside.  His 
inability  to  keep  the  cultural  value  and  the  moral  content  of  these 
categories  apart  may  reflect  credit  upon  the  state  of  such  a  person's 
sentiments,  but  it  detracts  from  his  scientific  competence. 

If  the  free  use  of  unsophisticated  vulgar  concepts,  with  whatever 
content  of  prejudice  and  sentiment  they  may  carry,  is  proscribed,  the 
alternative  is  a  resort  to  analogies  and  other  figures  of  speech,  such  as 
have  long  afflicted  economics  and  have  given  that  science  its  reputed 
character  of  sterility.  In  extenuation  of  my  fault,  therefore,  if  such  it 
must  be,  it  should  be  said  that  if  one  would  avoid  paralogistic  figures  of 
speech  in  the  analysis  of  institutions,  one  must  resort  to  words  and 
concepts  that  express  the  thoughts  of  the  men  whose  habits  of  thought 
constitute  the  institutions  in  question. 

Thorstein  Veblen. 
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Value  and  Distribution:  A  Historical,  Critical ,  and  Constructive  Study 
in  Economic  Theory,  Adapted  for  advanced  and  postgrad- 
uate work.  By  Charles  William  Macfarlane,  Ph.D. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1899.  8vo.  pp.  vii  + 
317. 

1'he  character  and  purpose  of  this  work  are  adequately  described 
in  the  subtitles,  and  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that  the  book  fully  justi- 
fies the  expectations  raised  by  the  title-page.  It  may  be  enthusiastically 
commended  to  teachers  and  students  of  higher  economic  theory.  It 
is  pure  theory,  but  not  theory  in  the  air.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit 
that  shows  the  writer  to  be  interested  in  the  applicability  and  outcome 
of  his  theories. 

The  chief  service  rendered  by  the  volume  is  the  admirable  con- 
spectus  it  gives  of  the  theoretical  work  of  the  present  generation  of 
economists.  All  the  important  discussions,  whether  in  books  or  in 
periodicals,  have  been  carefully  sifted,  and  the  results  put  together  into 
some  sort  of  a  coherent  whole.  But  one  exception  is  to  be  made  to 
this  statement :  there  is  only  the  most  sparing  reference  to  the  work 
of  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  economists.  The  harmonious  setting, 
however,  which  Dr.  Macfarlane  has  been  able  to  give  in  his  system 
to  the  seemingly  divergent  views  of  the  several  modem  schools  of 
English,  German,  and  Austrian  economic  theory,  is  an  inspiring  proof 
that  recent  economic  controversies  have  not  been  in  vain.  The  book 
is  a  striking  vindication  of  Professor  Marshall's  claim  that  there  has 
been  "no  real  breach  of  continuity  in  the  development  of  the  science." 

Dr.  Macfarlane's  point  of  view  is  eclectic,  but  his  is  an  organic,  not 
a  merely  mechanic,  eclecticism.  We  quote  a  single  example  in  extenso^ 
for  it  will  serve  much  better  than  a  host  of  descriptive  adjectives  to 
convey  the  method  and  spirit  of  his  work : 

So  far  as  the  present  writer  can  see,  the  entire  discussion  as  to  the  prece- 
dence of  utility  or  disutility  in  the  determination  of  price  is  not  only  without 
any  real  profit,  but  it  is  actually  misleading.  For,  no  matter  what  the  seem* 
ing  order  of  precedence  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  the  case  of  freely 
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reproducible  goods  (normal  price),  the  determination  is  contingent  not  upon 
one  but  upon  two  factors.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of  such  a  good  may  be 
measured  t'lther  in  terms  of  marginal  utility  or  of  marginal  disutility,  but  its 
determination  depends  upon  the  coincidence  of  these  two  factors. 

When,  therefore,  the  Austrian  economists  tell'  us  that  in  last  resort  the 
value  even  of  freely  reproducible  goods  is  determined  by  marginal  utility  and 
not  by  cost,  the  question  certainly  seems  a  pertinent  one :  What  determines 
the  point  at  which  this  margin  is  fixed  ?  The  immediate  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  it  is  fixed  by  the  limitation  of  the  supply  of  the  commodity ;  increase 
this  supply,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  marginal  utility  declines.  This, 
however,  only  raises  the  further  question,  How  or  by  what  is  the  supply 
limited  ?  In  the  case  under  discussion,  that  of  freely  reproducible  goods, 
the  only  limitation  to  the  supply  is  found  in  the  cost  of  the  goods,  or  in  the 
marginal  disutility  endured  in  their  production  (p.  70). 

The  author's  own  constructive  work  is  interestingly  original  in 
some  of  its  details : 

The  fact  from  which  all  studies  of  distribution  must  start  is  the  price  of 
commodities,  and  what  we  have  to  determine  is  how  this  price  is  divided 
among  the  several  parties  to  the  transaction. 

Hence  the  author's  normal-value  theory  of  distribution.  He  estab- 
lishes three  forms  of  surplus — the  differential,  the  marginal,  and  the 
normal ;  these  are  respectively  rent,  profit,  and,  under  the  normal 
surplus,  interest  on  capital  and  gain  of  labor.  The  differences  between 
these  several  surpluses  are  otherwise  defined  by  calling  the  first  the 
price-determined  surplus,  the  second  the  monopoly-price-determining 
surplus,  and  the  last  the  normal  price-determining  surpluses  of  capital 
and  labor. 

Rent  and  profit  are  surpluses  that  may  be  secured  by  all  four  factors  of 
production,  while  interest  and  gain  of  labor  can  only  be  secured  by  those 
factors  that  are  freely  reproducible. 

These  few  items  may  serve  to  give  some  indication  of  the  path 
taken  by  the  author.  It  is  a  path  that  leads  to  some  new  fields,  and 
those  who  take  it  will  be  richly  repaid.  The  work  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  all  students  of  economic  theory.  A.  C.  Miller. 
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The  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert,     By  A.  J.  Sargent,  B.  A.     Lon- 
don: Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1899.     8vo.  pp.  138. 

This  monograph  will  fill,  after  a  fashion,  a  gap  that  has  long  existed 
in  the  English  literature  of  mercantilism.  It  is,  however,  not  so  much 
a  reasoned  interpretation  as  an  historical  account  of  Colbert's  policy. 
It  deals,  therefore,  not  so  much  with  Colbert's  ideas  as  with  his  acts 
and  reforms.  As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  economic  thought, 
it  is  inferior  to  the  well  known  French  and  German  studies  of  Colbert's 
remarkable  system. 

Separate  chapters  discuss  Colbert's  reforms  in  taxation,  his  indus- 
trial policy,  and  his  regulation  of  foreign  trade.  The  writer  finds  great 
merit  in  Colbert's  work  as  a  financier  and  as  an  administrator,  but  his 
system  of  trade-regulation,  as  a  whole,  he  concludes  was  "vicious"  and 
"  brought  little  but  evil  to  France  "  (p.  117).  Little  historical  evidence, 
however,  is  offered  in  support  of  this,  the  conventional  English  view. 
It  is  taken  as  "a  matter  of  history"  that  seems  to  need  no  proof;  and 
so  far  the  author  seems  to  be  untrue  to  his  own  principle  of  criticism, 
that  "  any  practical  system  of  economics  must  be  relative  to  its  age,  to 
the  conditions- under  which  it  works,  and  the  dominant  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples of  which  it  is  the  expression.  It  is  to  be  judged  as  a  means,  not 
as  an  end"  (p.  51).  Now  Mr.  Sargent  finds  the  principle  of  national 
self-sufficiency  to  be  the  corner  stone  of  Colbert's  system  —  the  goal  of 
all  his  policy.  And  so  it  was  in  a  sense.  But  Colbert's  economic 
policy  cannot  be  judged  by  itself.  For  the  self-sufficiency  it  aimed  at 
was  simply  to  be  the  means  to  the  achievement  of  a  great  political 
destiny — a  destiny  that  called  for  men,  ships,  and  money  on  a  hitherto 
unknown  scale.  His  immediate  task,  one  forced  on  him  by  the  extrav- 
agant ambitions  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  was  to  provide  resources 
for  war ;  and,  as  the  agriculture  of  France  at  the  time  was  depressed, 
her  industries  languishing  and  undeveloped,  and  her  trade  restricted, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  reviving,  encouraging,  and  extending  them. 
His  economic  policy  was,  therefore,  conceived  in  the  light  of  a  politi- 
cal policy  and  a  financial  necessity.  It  is,  therefore,  from  this  larger 
point  of  view  that  Colbert's  statesmanship  must  be  judged.  We  cannot 
isolate  his  trade  regulations  from  the  larger  policy  of  which  they  were 
but  a  part.  We  must  know  the  man  and  his  monarch  before  we  can 
hope  to  understand  his  policy.  A.  C.  M. 
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The  Economic  Writings  of  Sir  William  Petty,  Together  with  the 
Observations  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  more  probably  by 
Captain  John  Graunt.  Edited  by  Charles  Henry  Hull, 
Ph.D.  Cambridge  [Eng.]  University  Press,  1899.  2  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  xci.+700. 

Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  who  had  intended  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  Petty's  works,  may  rest  content  that,  in  yielding  the  task  to 
Professor  Hull,  of  Cornell  University,  the  work  has  been  done  with  an 
erudition,  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  thoroughness  which  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  Seldom  have  the  man  and  the  task  been  so  per- 
fectly fitted.  The  resu4t  has  been  an  achievement  for  American 
scholarship  of  which  the  brotherhood  of  economists  in  this  country 
may  well  be  proud.  It  may  serve  as  a  model  for  others  who  contem- 
plate such  studies ;  although  few  men  are  likely  to  have  the  antecedent 
library  training  and  the  painstaking  carefulness  of  Professor  Hull  in 
minute  affairs  of  bibliographical  detail.  In  this  respect  the  volumes 
are  unusually  valuable  to  the  scholar. 

One  need  read  no  further  than  the  adorirable  life  of  Petty  to  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work.  No  cross-reference  seems  to 
have  been  possible  which  has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  editor.  Nor 
has  the  strictly  impartial  attitude  of  the  historian  ever  been  wanting, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  The  life  of  the  man,  clearly 
enough,  is  the  justification  of  the  existence  of  this  edition.  Petty's 
individuality  and  character  were  extraordinarily  interesting.  Not  only 
a  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,  but  a  doctor  of  medicine,  a  professor 
of  music  at  Gresham  College,  a  designer  of  fast  sailing  boats  ("when  he 
had  a  fit  of  double  bottom"),  Evelyn  could  say  of  him,  also  :  "There 
is  no  better  Latin  poet  living  when  he  gives  himself  that  diversion." 
Not  only  was  he  a  clever  actor,  but  Pepys  found  him  "  the  most  rational 
man  that  ever  he  heard  speak  with  a  tongue."  More  than  all  this. 
Petty  played  a  prominent  rdle  in  the  politics  of  Ireland  and  England, 
showed  great  administrative  capacity,  courage,  independence,  and 
diplomatic  skill ;  a  follower  of  Cromwell,  he  remained  on  good  terms 
with  the  Crown  after  the  Restoration.  Of  an  original  and  creative 
mind,  he  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  party  to  the  mathematical  and  scientific  discussions  of 
the  time.  In  his  fertile  inventive  capacity,  eagerly  interested  in  the 
practical  questions  of  the  day,  and  always  acting  so  that  he  might  have 
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an  influence  on  their  solution,  Sir  William  Petty  reminds  one  very 
strongly  of  a  modern  economist,  David  A.  Wells. 

Intellectually,  Petty's  achievements  afford  a  basis  for  legitimate 
admiration.  He  had  no  body  of  economic  law  to  lean  upon ;  conse- 
quently his  observations  have  a  freshness  and  dash  which  are  refreshing. 
There  was  nothing  stereotyped  in  his  reasoning  or  in  his  methods.  In 
Graunt's  Observations  one  suspects  the  presence  of  Petty  when  speak- 
ing of  the  effect  of  rickets  on  mortality,  advancing  by  irregular  starts 
and  jerks  (p.  358)  : 

''Now  such  back-startings  seem  to  be  universal  in  all  things;  for 
we  do  not  only  see  in  the  progressive  motion  of  the  wheels  of  Watches^ 
and  in  the  rowing  of  Boats,  that  there  is  a  little  starting  or  jerking 
backwards  between  every  step  forwards,  but  also  ( if  I  am  not  much 
deceived)  there  appeared  the  like  in  the  motion  of  the  Moony  which  in 
the  long  Telescopes  at  Gresham  Colledge  one  may  sensibly  discern." 
One  did  not  need  the  ultra  crepidam  note  of  the  author  referring  to  the 
shaky  telescope  to  be  reminded  of  the  occasional  lapses  of  the 
economist  traveling  in  an  untrodden  country. 

Likewise,  the  dryness  of  statistics,  even  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
first  actuaries,  have  a  compensating  charm,  when  we  are  shown  that 
the  growth  of  London  must  stop  of  itself  before  1800 ;  or  when  Petty 
drives  from  their  position  the  skeptics  who  claimed  that  the  whole  earth 
could  not  furnish  matter  enough  for  all  those  who  must  rise  on  the 
Resurrection  Day  (p.  467). 

Petty *s  economic  studies  and  his  appeal  to  statistics  are  enough 
superior  to  the  work  of  that  day  to  give  him  an  honorable  place  in  the 
history  of  political  economy.  The  appointment  to  the  army  in  Ireland 
which  bent  his  whole  career  gave  rise  to  valuable  studies,  which 
demanded  the  careful  treatment  and  the  accessibility  which  our  editor 
has  given  them.  The  easy  access  furnished  to  these  materials  is  a  last- 
ing service  for  all  who  are  to  come  after  us.  Nothing  is  omitted.  A 
superlatively  good  index,  the  lives  and  studies  of  the  introduction,  the 
examination  given  to  the  documents,  the  texts  themselves,  the  bibli- 
ography, and  the  extraordinary  conscience  put  into  the  notes  and 
references,  altogether  unite  in  making  a  wholly  satisfactory  and  admi- 
rable piece  of  workmanship. 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin. 
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DU  Feldgemeinschaft  in  Russland.  Ein  BeUragsur  Sozialgesckichte 
und  zur  Kennttuss  der  gegenwdrtigen  wirthschafUichen  Lage  des 
russichen  Bauemstandes.  By  Wladimir  Gr.  Simkhowitsch. 
Jena:    Gustav  Fischer,  1898.     8vo.  pp.  xvi  +  399. 

The  village  or  Mir  system  of  land  ownership  and  cultivation  is,  as 
is  well  known,  still  the  prevailing  one  over  a  large  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  In  its  superficial  aspects  this  system  resembles  so  closely  the 
organization  advocated  as  an  ideal  form  by  certain  socialists  that  a  care- 
ful analjTsis  of  its  leading  characteristics  by  a  Russian,  who  is  himself 
in  sympathy  with  socialistic  aspirations,  has  a  peculiar  interest.  Herr 
Simkhowitsch  has  still  another  qualification  for  his  task.  When  he 
began  collecting  material  for  his  monograph,  shortly  after  the  famine 
of  1893,  he  regarded  the  Mir  system  as  an  excellent  thing.  As  a 
result  of  his  study,  as  he  explains  in  his  preface,  he  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  "  the  ownership  of  land  in  common,''  as  it  prevails  in 
Russia,  "  is  in  every  respect  an  unjust  and  untenable  institution,  .  .  . 
which  makes  the  Russian  peasantry  the  most  miserable  proletariat  in 
the  world."  The  "equality"  supposed  to  result  from  the  system  he 
now  regards  as  a  "dream,"  while  he  is  fully  convinced  that  "  the  insti- 
tution as  a  whole  has  already  reached  the  last  stage  in  its  decomposi- 
tion." He  thus  presents  the  main  thesis  in  his  essay  with  the 
eloquence  of  a  recent  convert. 

The  first  hundred  pages  of  the  monograph  deal  with  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  village  system.  Though  no  one  but  a  specialist  would 
be  competent  to  decide  as  to  their  value,  one  who  is  not  such  may  ven- 
ture to  point  out  that  their  tone,  which  is  frankly  argumentative  rather 
than  judicial,  suggests  that  the  author  is  too  full  of  his  own  side  of  the 
case  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  that  of  his  adversary.  His  conclu- 
sions are  clearly  expressed,  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  The 
Mir  sjTStem  is  not  hoary  with  antiquity,  as  some  assert,  nor  yet  an 
ofiEshootof  the  Teutonic  Mark  system,  as  others  claim.  It  grew  out  of 
the  feudal  system,  and,  like  that  system,  attained  its  greatest  extension 
under  Catherine  II.  (1762-1796),  who  reduced  the  Russian  peasant  to 
a  position  little  above  that  of  a  slave.  Thus  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  system,  historically,  was  not  joint  ownership  of  land,  but 
joint  responsibility  for  taxes  and  other  burdens.  Like  his  English  pro- 
totype, the  Russian  over- lord  found  it  easier  to  deal  with  corporately 
responsible  villages  than  with  single  individuals.     Firmly  established 
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when  feudalism  was  abolished  in  1861,  the  Mir  has  been  perpetuated 
by  the  government,  partly  because  it,  too,  finds  the  village  an  easy  unit 
for  taxing  purposes  and  partly  from  that  fear  of  radical  change  that 
is  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  despotic  rule. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Mir  and  some  of  the  problems 
connected  with  it  are  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  monograph.  The 
author  shows  how  the  system  has  been  unified  by  recent  edicts  until 
now  a  single  plan  of  village  government  is  practically  universal.  The 
membership  of  the  Mir  may  be  confined  to  an  official  list  of  villagers, 
modified  from  time  to  time  by  the  Mir  itself,  or  it  may  embrace  all  of 
the  heads  of  families  in  the  village,  or  it  may  be  extended  to  include 
all  adults  born  or  adopted  into  the  Mir,  The  principal  task  of  the 
Mir  government  is  the  division  of  the  common  land.  This  may  only 
take  place  in  consequence  of  a  two  thirds  affirmative  vote,  and  since 
June  2,  1893,  may  not  occur  more  often  than  once  every  twelve  years, 
unless  the  Mir  has  decided  to  dissolve.  Dissolution  may  take  place 
any  time  that  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  village  desire,  and  is 
preceded  by  a  final  division  of  the  common  land,  which  thereafter 
becomes  private  property.  At  each  general  division  the  land  is  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  equally  between  all  members,  as  are  taxes  and 
other  burdens.  Meadows,  commons,  and  forests  are  of  course  used  in 
common,  as  are  some  of  the  necessary  agricultural  implements. 

The  final  chapter  in  this  part  of  the  monograph  discusses  "the 
disadvantages  of  common  ownership."  At  the  outset,  the  author 
acknowledges  the  force  of  the  statement  made  by  Mackenzie  Wal- 
lace, that  to  ascribe  the  backward  condition  of  Russian  agriculture 
to  the  Mir  is  as  reasonable  as  to  connect  the  American  Indian's 
lack  of  proficiency  in  classical  philology  with  the  absence  of  univer- 
sities from  his  prairies.  Nevertheless  he  shows  how  the  Mir  system 
discourages  in  countless  ways  the  development  of  intelligence,  enter- 
prise and  thrift,  and  prevents  that  assimilation  of  western  ideas  and 
that  imitation  of  western  methods  which  but  for  it  would  almost  cer- 
tainly take  place.  Three  of  these  obstacles  merit  special  mention  : 
(i)  The  joint  responsibility  of  all  peasants  for  the  taxes  falling  upon 
their  village  discourages  the  accumulation  of  capital.  The  property 
of  the  successful  cultivator  may  at  any  time  be  seized  to  pay  the  dues 
of  his  unsuccessful  neighbors,  and  the  only  sure  way  to  escape  this 
calamity  is  to  avoid  having  any  tangible  property.  The  situation  is  thus 
similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  rural  France  before  the  Revolution, 
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when  to  display  wealth  was  to  court  disaster.  (2)  The  frequent 
re-divisions  of  the  village  land  discourage  cultivators  from  undertak- 
ing any  permanent  improvements.  Though  mitigated  in  part  by  the 
decree  of  1893,  referred  to  above,  this  is  still  a  serious  evil.  (3)  The 
increase  in  population  has  rendered  the  allotments  in  many  villages 
'' dwarfish  "  in  size,  and  prevents  the  peasantry  from  aiming  at  any- 
thing beyond  eking  out  a  miserable  existence.  The  general  conclu- 
sions of  the  author  are  that  though  the  Mir  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  Russian  peasantry  it  is  largely  to  blame 
for  their  lack  of  ambition,  of  capital,  and  of  acquaintance  with  modern 
methods  of  cultivation.  Though  favoring  socialism  as  an  ultimate 
goal,  he  believes  with  the  followers  of  Karl  Marx  in  the  educational 
value  of  competitive  capitalistic  production  as  a  stage  in  national 
development.  He  believes  that  private  property  and  freedom  of  con- 
tract must  be  carried  to  the  same  lengths  in  Russia  that  they  have  been 
in  the  western  world  before  the  people  will  be  ready  to  substitute  for 
the  unrestricted  despotism  to  which  they  now  submit,  the  wished-for 
social  democracy.  Finally,  he  believes  that  Russian  officialdom  is 
already  struggling  between  the  horns  of  a  painful  dilemma.  It  is 
realized,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Mir  must  go  if  the  revenue  of  the 
government  is  to  be  increased  appreciably,  since  by  its  abolition  alone 
can  the  productiveness  of  the  land  of  the  country  be  greatly  increased. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perceived  with  equal  clearness  that  the  Mir 
organization  alone  keeps  the  peasantry  in  the  mediaeval  attitude  of 
mind  indispensable  to  the  stability  of  the  Czar's  power.  In  the  author's 
opinion,  the  forces  making  for  the  suppression  of  the  Mir  are  too 
strong  to  be  successfully  opposed,  but  he  ventures  no  prediction  as 
to  the  time  that  will  elapse  before  these  forces  triumph. 

Though  full  of  valuable  information,  and  conceived  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  the  monograph  is  badly  arranged,  bristles  with  typographical 
errors  —  over  a  hundred  being  noted  by  the  author  himself  —  and  is 
without  an  index.  Henry  R.  Seager. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  Modern  Farmer  in  His  Business  Relations.     By  Edward  F. 
Adams.     San  Francisco:  N.  J.Stone  Co.,   1899.    8vo.  pp. 
662. 
Some  men  write  books  for  the  doctor's  degree.     Some  write  for 
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fame  or  lucre.  Some  write  because  they  have  something  to  say.  Mr. 
Adams  is  in  the  latter  class. 

The  old  farmer's  condition  is  clearly  depicted.  He  was  not  a 
business  man,  but  because  his  own  labor  supplied  most  of  his  wants 
directly,  his  business  relations  were  extremely  meager.  Specialization 
and  division  of  labor  are  constantly  bringing  the  farmer  to  a  position 
where  the  same  business  qualities  are  needed  for  his  success  as  are 
required  by  any  other  business  man.  He  must  be  a  working  man  in 
addition.  What  these  qualities  are  and  how  to  acquire  them,  Mr. 
Adams  has  learned  by  practical  experience,  by  close  and  keen  observa- 
tion, and  by  thoughtful  reflection.  He  also  possesses  in  a  marked 
degree  the  ability  to  make  clear  to  his  readers  the  thought  that  is  in 
his  own  mind.  One  wishes  that  economists  might  be  gifted  with  a 
style  as  clear,  forcible,  and  convincing. 

From  reading  Mr.  Adams'  pages  one  would  think  that  they  were 
written  before  the  present  era  of  prosperity  had  reached  the  farmers. 
Indeed,  he  states  emphatically  that  the  days  of  agricultural  booms  and 
successful  speculation  in  farming  lands  are  numbered.  Instead  of 
trying  to  make  a  fortune  or  even  pay  his  debts  out  of  the  increase  in 
land  values,  the  farmer  must  settle  down  to  business  and  learn 

How  to  produce  crops  which  will  sell  for  more  than  they  have  cost.  If 
he  cannot  in  the  long  run  do  this,  his  inevitable  destiny  is  to  become  the 
servant  of  someone  who  knows  how  to  direct  his  labor  to  profitable  results. 
Below  this  lies  the  problem  as  to  whether  the  majority  of  men  possess  the 
business  ability  requisite  to  successful  farmmg  under  modem  conditions,  and 
upon  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  the  future  of  our  rural  civilization. 
If  it  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  race  of  independent  farmers  will  con- 
tinue ;  if  in  the  negative,  farm  labor  will  come  to  be  exploited  by  able  men 
conducting  huge  agricultural  operations,  just  as  mechanical  labor  is  now 
exploited  by  captains  of  industry. 

Economists  have  usually  assumed  that  agriculture  differed  so  much 
from  manufacturing  industries,  that  the  eye  of  the  interested  master 
was  of  so  much  importance  on  the  farm,  that  agricultural  operations 
on  a  large  scale  were  likely  to  fail,  fiut  as  farming  becomes  more  a 
business  and  less  an  art  the  small  farmer  is  likely  to  find  himself  at  an 
increasing  disadvantage.  He  has  been  able  to  maintain  himself  hitherto 
by  selling  the  fertility  of  his  virgin  soil.  The  test  is  coming  with  soil 
exhaustion.  No  business  man  can  survive  and  practice  the  wasteful 
methods  that  are  common  in  American  agriculture.     In  the  corn  belt 
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ODe  third  of  what  the  farmer  produces  is  commonly  not  utilized  at 
all.  And  in  selling  instead  of  feeding  the  other  two  thirds  of  his  crop, 
the  farmer  hauls  away  nitrogen  and  other  elements  of  fertility,  which, 
when  bought  in  the  shape  of  fertilizer  cost  him  as  much  as  he 
receives  for  the  crop  sold.  This  is  certainly  impairing  his  capital  at  a 
frightful  rate.  It  has  been  practiced  hitherto  because  when  one  farm 
was  exhausted  another  was  available  farther  west.  The  hope  that  the 
newly  acquired  possessions  will  furnish  new  fields  to  exploit  may  afford 
an  explanation  of  the  expansion  sentiment  in  the  agricultural  regions. 

In  almost  every  other  line  of  business,  men  who  were  ignorant 
enough  to  allow  waste  far  less  than  the  average  farmer  practices  have 
long  since  been  superseded  by  men  who  make  their  profits  out  of  the 
by-products,  or  the  waste  that  has  been  saved.  We  have  viewed  with 
apprehension  this  process  of  concentration  in  other  fields,  but  have 
felt  that  on  the  farms  we  were  assured  of  a  class  of  independent  citi- 
zens who  have  a  stake  in  the  country.  Populism  did  much  to  shake 
our  confidence  in  the  conservatism  of  the  farmer.  A  few  good  crops 
and  a  season  of  prosperity  among  the  farmers  have  apparently  allayed 
the  discontent,  fiut  unless  the  farmer  changes  his  business  methods, 
avails  himself  of  the  knowledge  which  our  agricultural  colleges  are 
discovering  for  him,  and  makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  he  is 
doomed  to  the  fate  that  has  already  overtaken  most  small  manufac- 
turers. Knowledge  and  hard,  persistent  work  are  the  means  our 
author  points  out  for  the  salvation  of  his  independence. 

Of  course,  if  the  small  farmer  loses  in  the  struggle  and  agricul- 
tural syndicates  take  over  the  production  of  our  food  and  raw  materials, 
Mr.  Adams's  book  will  then  have  only  an  historical  value.  But  the  loss 
of  the  independent  farmer  means  a  greater  change  in  our  industrial 
system  than  many  of  us  have  yet  contemplated.  If  this  book  could 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  carefully  studied  by  him,  and  its 
teachings  heeded,  it  would  do  much  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  his 
position. 

For  the  many  things  which  Mr.  Adams  does  not  attempt  to  tell 
the  farmer  in  this  book,  he  tells  him  the  best  sources  of  information, 
or  the  best  men  to  rely  on.  And  his  discussion  of  the  farmer's  relations 
to  his  family,  his  fellows,  his  competitors,  his  creditors,  the  politicians, 
the  bankers,  the  commission  merchants,  the  speculators,  the  tradesmen, 
and  the  tax-gatherers,  is  so  full  of  common  sense  and  practical  advice 
that  one  feels  like  becoming  an  agent  for  the  book. 
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In  treating  the  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  the  tariff,  export 
bounties,  single  tax,  currency,  trusts,  socialism,  the  referendum,  and 
the  labor  question,  the  plan  of  setting  forth  clearly  the  strongest 
arguments  on  both  sides  has  been  adopted.  The  chapter  on  socialism 
merits  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  impossible  to  make  an 
abridgment  of  the  author's  discussion  that  will  do  it  justice,  but  his 
novel  and  fundamental  position  can  be  briefly  stated. 

1 .  The  farmer  is  the  foundation  of  society,  the  only  class  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  existence.     This  is  undeniably  true. 

2.  No  reconstruction  of  society,  socialistic  or  otherwise,  can  be 
undertaken  without  his  approval.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  not 
so  apparent.  If  the  non-agricultural  classes  outnumber  him,  why  can 
he  not  be  coerced  ?  If  they  be  more  skillful  in  political  manipulations 
why  can  farmers  not  be  divided  or  outgeneraled,  and  the  change 
secured  without  their  consent  ? 

3.  If  there  is  to  be  a  ''uniform,  basic  standard  of  life  and  work," 
the  needs  of  the  farmer,  not  those  of  the  urban  resident,  must  furnish 
that  standard.  His  standard  is  fixed  by  the  forces  of  nature  at  a 
twelve- hour  day  of  moderate  work.  Plain  food  and  clothing,  and  a 
modest  dwelling  are  all  he  receives  for  his  twelve  hours  work.  He  will 
not  submit  to  the  efforts  of  the  trade  unionists,  the  only  practical 
socialists  in  America,  to  secure  a  standard  for  themselves  which  com- 
pels him  to  give  the  product  of  more  than  one  day's  labor  for  the 
product  of  a  day  of  their  labor  (pp.  125,  427,  432). 

Perhaps  he  will  not  ultimately,  but  in  many  cases  he  does  submit 
to  uneven  terms  of  exchange  at  present,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  urban  workmen  are  better  organized  or  more  skillful 
in  their  bargaining  than  the  farmer.  Furnishing  the  necessaries  of 
life  gives  the  farmer  no  assurance  that  he  will  fix  the  standard  of  living. 
So  long  as  the  farmers  compete  on  an  unorganized  basis  with  other 
groups  more  intelligent  and  better  organized,  the  strength  of  their 
position  as  the  only  necessary  class  is  likely  to  be  of  no  avail.  When 
all  groups  are  organized  in  unions,  trusts,  and  associations,  as  the 
author  desires,  then  if  a  uniform  standard  is  to  be  fixed,  the  farmer 
will  be  most  likely  to  impose  his  standard.  But,  as  Mr.  Adams  has 
pointed  out  more  than  once,  all  the  conditions  surrouiiding  the  farmer 
tend  to  prevent  organization,  and  he  is  likely,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
to  lose  more  in  his  struggle  with  other  groups  through  lack  of  organiza- 
tion than  he  gains  by  furnishing  the  necessaries  of  life.    Even  among 
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that  most  intelligent  class  of  farmers,  the  California  fruit  growers, 
co-operation  has  been  secured  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  under 
stress  of  competition  that,  without  combination,  threatened  absolute 
ruin.  No  writer  has  given  a  better  account  than  Mr.  Adams  of  the 
advantages  of  co-operation,  and  no  one  has  given  a  statement  of  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  co-operation  that  com- 
pares with  Mr.  Adams's  lucid  description  of  the  experience  of  California 
organizers  and  co-operators.  His  chapters  on  co-operation  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  economists.  They  are  not  calculated  to  increase 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  hopeful  promoter  of  altruistic  experiments. 
Although  the  author,  despite  an  experience  that  would  dishearten,  if 
not  sour,  most  men,  is  firmly  convinced  that  co-operation  will  come 
nearer  than  any  other  plan  of  industrial  organization  to  solving  our 
industrial  difficulties,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  necessity  of  com- 
petition for  human  beings  as  they  are  now  constituted,  but  he  wants 
this  to  be  a  competition  of  groups  instead  of  individuals.  His  position 
on  this  group  organization,  and  the  farmer's  part  in  it,  can  best  be 
given  in  his  own  words : 

I  wish  to  say  here  that  I  wish  to  see  labor  equally  divided,  and  comfort 
distributed  according  to  desert,  and,  above  all  things,  I  favor  organization  of 
all  classes  to  deal  with  all  other  classes,  this  being  co-operation  as  opposed  to 
socialism,  whose  end  is  the  extinction  of  class.  I  therefore  favor  trusts,  trade 
unions,  business  organization  of  farmers,  banks  and  associations  of  banks, 
mercantile  combinations,  co-operative  stores,  co-operative  loan  associations, 
consolidation  of  transportation  companies  —  anything  which  tends  to  stop 
bickering  and  bring  together  those  of  common  interest  whose  representatives 
may  deal  and  compromise  with  those  of  adverse  interests,  in  the  light  of  full 
information,  and  under  a  sense  of  responsibility,  with  the  pledge  of  the  whole 
that  negotiations  shall  proceed  decently  and  in  order,  and  with  the  power  of 
the  whole  interposed  as  a  last  resort.  But  as  a  fanner  I  object  to  a  program 
involving  as  its  first  step  an  act  of  injustice  to  me,  and  having  its  ultimate 
end  based  on  the  fallacy  that  the  interests  of  mankind  are,  or  can  become, 
identical,  or  that  individuals  and  classes  will  ever  cease  to  seek  their  own 
advantage  as  opposed  to  that  of  others,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  human 
interests  will  always  be  diverse,  and  individuals  and  classes  will  always  seek 
to  accomplish  their  own  ends.  No  one  can  deny  this  to  be  a  just  position  for 
the  farmer  to  take  or  that  it  has  the  support  of  farmers  generally.  Their 
numbers  are  and  always  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  reconstruction  of  society 
on  irrational  grounds,  and  their  strong  common  sense,  unimpaired  by  daily 
contact  with  enthusiasts,  will  not  fail  to  detect  the  fallacies  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  socialism. 
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It  would  seem  difficult  to  find  a  logical  reason  for  group  organiza- 
tion that  would  not  apply  with  even  more  force  to  society  organization. 
Indeed,  the  rivalries  between  individuals,  under  a  competitive  organi- 
zation of  industry  would  seem  to  be  fiercer  and  harder  to  reconcile 
than  the  rivalries  between  groups.  Stronger  pressure  on  the  individ- 
uals may  render  possible  organization  among  them  before  society 
organization  on  a  socialistic  basis  is  possible,  but  it  is  hard  to  find 
justification  other  than  on  grounds  of  expediency,  for  a  half-way  posi- 
tion between  individualism  and  socialism.  The  anarchist  and  the 
socialist  are  the  logical  men.  Mr.  Adams  admits  that  socialism  fur- 
nishes the  grander  ideal,  but  he  believes  that  the  niggardliness  of  nature 
or  the  laziness  and  selfishness  of  man  makes  the  realization  of  this 
ideal  impossible.  One  who  believes  that  man's  control  over  nature 
has  reached  the  point  where  the  product  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
reasonable  wants  of  all  does  not  see  the  need  or  the  advantage  of  stop- 
ping at  a  half-way  measure  like  co-operation. 

William  Hill. 


Die  Socialdemokratiscken  Gewerkschaften  in  Deuischland  seit  dim 
Erlasse  des  Socialisten  Gesetzes.  By  Dr.  Phil.  Josef  SchmOle. 
Zweiter  Teil,  Einzelne  OrganizoHonen,  Erste  Abteilung, 
Der Zimmererverband,  Jena:  Gustav  Fischer,  1898.  8vo. 
pp.  vii  +  300. 

The  series  to  which  this  volume  belongs  is  meant  to  present  some- 
what comprehensively  the  history  of  a  number  of  representative  trade 
organizations  in  Germany.  The  author's  point  of  view  in  the  work  is 
admirable.  He  announces  a  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  chief  motives 
which  have  led  to  the  formation  of  trade  unions,  the  forces  which 
have  held  them  together,  and  the  ideals  which  they  have  set  before 
them,  as  well  as  the  centrifugal  forces  and  the  difficulties  against 
which  they  have  had  to  contend.  In  the  present  volume,  referring  to 
the  carpenters,  this  purpose  has  been  well  realized,  though  the  prom- 
ised information  as  to  the  "  ideals"  is  disappointingly,  scant  —  perhaps 
unavoidably  so  for  want  of  space.  One  is  inclined  also  to  quarrel 
with  the  author's  method  in  presenting  his  facts  as  somewhat  too 
generally  chronological  rather  than  logical.  The  volume  is  chiefly  a 
discussion  of  efforts  by  the  leaders  to  control  the  varying  optimism 
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or  despair  of  the  men,  the  growth  among  the  members  of  intelligence 
as  to  their  own  power  as  an  organization,  troubles  with  the  police  and 
troubles  between  the  extreme  social  democrats  among  the  carpenters, 
and  what  would  be  called  in  America  the  ''pure  and  simple*'  trade 
unionists. 

The  controversy  regarding  socialism  is  not  unlike  the  dispute  over 
the  subject  in  many  American  unions.  When  the  League  of  German 
Carpenters  ("Verband  Deutscher  Zimmerleute")  was  established  in  the 
early  eighties,  it  was  designed  by  the  principal  leaders  to  avoid 
making  it  an  organ  for  advancing  the  socialist  cause.  The  socialists 
became  aggressive;  there  was  fierce  debate,  the  socialists  being 
charged  with  a  desire  to  wreck  the  union,  and  in  return  charging  their 
opponents  with  a  lack  of  **  class-consciousness,"  and  with  being  willful 
deceivers  of  the  workingmen  in  order  to  advance  their  own  interests. 
The  socialists  failed  to  gain  control,  and  so  formed  anew  organization, 
the  Free  Union  of  Carpenters  ("  Freie  Vereinigung  der  Zimmerer"). 

Among  American  trade  unions,  certain  organizations  or  factions  of 
a  socialistic  complexion  have  sometimes  incurred  a  suspicion  of 
lacking  (as  compared  with  their  non-socialist  fellow-workmen)  those 
qualities  of  discipline  and  self-sacrifice  so  peculiarly  essential  to  the 
success  of  their  scheme.  The  sturdier  elements,  who  might  less 
improbably  hope  to  maintain  a  co-operative  commonwealth,  are  appar- 
ently those  who  refuse  such  a  project.  Dr.  Schmdle  makes  a  charge 
somewhat  like  this  against  the  extreme  socialists  among  the  German 
carpenters.  "The  same  men,"  he  says,  "who  represent  it  as  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  regulate  from  one  central  authority  the 
entire  production  (or  even  the  consumption)  of  an  entire  land,  often 
strive  with  all  their  strength  against  being  themselves  subordinated  to 
any  but  merely  local  control.  They  will  at  most  acquiesce  in  the 
various  forms  of  local  organization.  The  worst  example  in  this 
respect  is  exhibited  by  many  of  the  trade  unionists  of  some  large 
places  who  invariably  insist  on  following  their  own  way  instead  of 
striving  to  be  the  supporters  and  champions  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion." This  impatience  of  restraint  was  shown  in  the  constitution  of 
the  socialist  union  at  its  formation  in  1887,  by  a  secession  from  the 
Verband.  The  new  organization  was  to  have  no  authoritative  cen- 
tral leadership.  The  local  organizations  were  to  devote  themselves 
chiefly  to  socialist  agitation.  As  a  subordinate  object  they  were  to 
give  assistance  in  strikes.     The  treasuries  of  the  local  unions  were  to 
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be  supplied  by  merely  voluntary  offerings,  and  these  funds  were  to  be 
used  chiefly  for  political  agitation.  So  far  as  they  were  employed  in 
strikes  they  were  to  be  sent  directly  from  the  local  unions  to  the 
assisted  strikers.  The  general  officers  were  to  have  no  control  over 
this  money,  and  their  function  was  that  of  an  agitation  committee. 
Failure  of  course  attended  this  naive  dependence  upon  a  sense  of 
solidarity  to  give  consistency  and  vigor  to  the  system.  The  meeting 
at  which  the  union  was  formed  had  been  attended  by  only  eleven  per- 
sons, representing  an  inconsiderable  body  of  constituents,  and  during 
the  first  year  only  two  new  local  societies  were  formed.  The  collec- 
tions yielded  practically  nothing.  The  police  were  aggressively  hostile, 
though  the  absence  of  any  ostensible  connection  between  the  local 
unions  had  been  thought  of  as  avoiding  danger  from  the  laws  as  to 
political  societies.  The  non-socialist  society  meantime  was,  on  the 
whole,  comparatively  prosperous.  At  its  organization  (in  1883)  the 
payments  by  members  were  fixed  at  50  pfennigs  on  initiation,  and  a 
monthly  payment  of  30  to  50  pfennigs,  according  to  the  wages 
received.  When  the  general  session  took  place  in  1 889,  its  membership 
was  10,500  in  131  local  unions,  of  which  52  had  been  formed  during 
the  year.  An  increase  of  wages  was  interpreted  as  due  to  the  assist- 
ance which  it  rendered  in  strikes.  But  when  the  good  times  came  to 
an  end,  both  organizations  were  ready  for  compromise.  The  socialist 
union  was  evidently  a  failure  from  the  first.  The  non-socialists, 
humbled  by  the  defeats  which  followed  their  brief  successes,  realized 
that  they  must  convert  the  extremists  from  enemies  to  allies.  They 
are  said  also  to  have  admitted  a  superiority  in  the  policy  of  their  rivals 
so  far  as  it  meant  the  formal  education  of  the  workmen  in  a  sense 
of  "class  solidarity."  The  two  united,  the  non-socialistic  organiza- 
tion practically  absorbing  the  socialist.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  "  Verband  "has  not  at  any  time  been  an  ti -socialistic.  Its  members 
are  said  to  be  all  socialists,  yet  they  believe  it  to  be  the  best  policy, 
especially  out  of  regard  for  the  existing  laws,  to  limit  their  organiza- 
tion to  non-political  functions. 

This  course  seems  to  have  been  fairly  successful  in  avoiding  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  against  socialists,  but  a  second  occasion  for 
interference  by  government  arose  from  the  decision  of  the  police 
that  the  union  must  submit  to  the  regulations  prescribed  for  insurance 
societies,  as  it  gave  aid  to  its  members  in  times  of  unemployment 
during  strikes  or  at  other  times,  in  return  for  regular  payments.     This 
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difficulty  has  been  met  by  striking  out  from  the  constitution  of  the 
union  those  passages  upon  which  the  police  and  the  courts  based  their 
decisions.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  courts  have  been  growing  more 
liberal  on  this  point  within  a  decade. 

The  great  fact  in  the  history  of  the  carpenters'  union  (as  in  trade 
unions  elsewhere)  has  been  the  growth  of  prudence  and  a  healthy 
esprit  de  corps.  The  men  have  learned  the  folly  of  hasty  strikes,  and 
undue  confidence  in  their  power  as  an  organization.  Another  instance 
is  thus  offered  in  exemplification  of  the  fact  which  is  the  chief  justifica- 
tion of  all  government  and  nearly  all  organization  among  men ;  leader- 
ship among  great  bodies  of  men  tends  to  rest  with  those  who  are 
above  the  average  in  intelligence  and  character,  while  the  mass,  as  a 
rule,  learn  to  respect  increasingly  the  advantage  to  themselves  of  wise 
leadership,  and  to  accept  more  and  more  the  policy  of  restraint  and 
caution  which  the  leaders  are  generally  first  to  adopt. 

A.  P.  Winston. 


Grundriss  des Gewerbereckts  und der Arbeiterversicherung,  (Grundriss 
des  Oesterreichischen  Rechts,  Dritter  Band,  Funfte  Abtheil- 
ung.)  By  Dr.  Victor  Mataja.  Leipzig:  Duncker  und 
Humblot.    8vo.  pp.  137. 

Industrial  legislation  in  Austria  during  the  present  century 
divides  itself  into  periods  at  two  cardinal  points.  In  1859  a  compact 
and  uniform  code  took  the  place  of  a  mass  of  enactments  which  were 
fragmentary  and  full  of  local  variations.  At  the  same  time  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  contract  came  to  be  distinctly  recognized.  For  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  laissez  faire  principle  was  predominant,  and 
the  government  maintained  an  attitude  of  indifference  to  the  conflict 
between  workmen  and  employers;  but  about  1885  the  current  of  legis- 
lation set  strongly  toward  protection  to  the  workmen.  As  a  resultant 
of  these  two  combined  tendencies  there  is  now  in  force  a  body  of  laws 
in  general  like  those  labor  laws  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  general  principle  of  free  contract  is  tem- 
pered by  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  legislative  methods  of 
the  guild  period  are  still  perpetuated  by  another  very  different  class 
of  laws  imposing  upon  the  trade  associations,  in  which  membership 
by  workmen  and  employers  is  compulsory,  a  variety  of  functions  in 
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the  regulation  of  the  business  of  the  trades  which  we  should  think 
of  as  exclusively  governmental  functions. 

The  compromise  actually  realized  between  free  contract  and  the 
protection  of  workmen  appears  to  correspond  rather  more  nearly  to 
the  doctrine  of  our  courts  on  this  subject  than  to  the  principle  which 
our  legislatures  have  been  trying  to  work  out  in  such  matters  as  truck 
and  the  legal  limitations  of  hours  of  labor.  As  in  this  country  the 
courts  have  been  inclined  to  overrule  anti-truck  acts,  the  Austrian  law 
permits  the  payment  of  wages  in  kind,  unless  there  is  a  contract  stipu- 
lating cash  (though  contracts  to  make  purcliases  exclusively  from  par- 
ticular stores  are  forbidden).  Again,  the  Austrian  law  limits  the 
employer's  liability  on  account  of  accidents  to  cases  in  which  positive 
negligence  by  the  employer  is  proven.  This  evidently  agrees  with  the 
earlier  tendency  of  our  law  before  the  waning  of  the  "fellow-servant" 
doctrine.  With  respect  to  that  other  standing  subject  of  dispute 
between  our  courts  and  legislatures,  a  legal  shortening  of  hours  of 
labor,  the  Austrian  law  imposes  so  wide  a  limitation  (eleven  hours  out 
of  twenty-four  in  factories)  that  it  would  probably  avoid  the  constitu- 
tional objection  by  which  our  courts  have  usually  set  aside  eight-hour 
laws. 

There  are  still  evident  occasional  survivals  from  the  "ancient 
regime,"  where,  for  example,  it  appears  that  entrance  to  the  trades  is 
not  entirely  free  to  all  classes  of  persons. 

The  present  volume  is  one  part  of  a  systematic  presentation  in  con- 
densed form  of  the  whole  body  of  Austrian  law. 

A.  P.  W. 


Railway  Cooperation,  An  Investigation  of  Railway  Traffic  Asso- 
ciatiofis  and  a  Discussion  of  the  Degree  and  Form  of  Co-operation 
that  should  be  Granted  Competing  Railways  in  the  United  States, 
By  Charles  S.  Langstroth  and  Wilson  Stilz,  with  an 
introduction  by  Martin  A.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Association.  (Publications  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Series  in  Political  Economy  and 
Public  Law,  No.  15.)  Published  for  the  University. 
Philadelphia,  1899.  8vo.  pp.  xv  +  210. 
The  essays  contained  in  this  monograph  were  submitted  in  compe- 
tition for  a  prize  open  to  the  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the 
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Wharton  School  of  Finance.  While  the  essay  of  Mr.  Langstroth  was 
awarded  the  prize,  the  essay  of  Mr.  Stilz  was  considered  of  such  merit 
that  it  has  been  published  along  with  the  prize  essay. 

The  historical  portion  of  each  essay  traverses  the  same  ground. 
In  each  will  be  found  an  outline  of  the  various  steps  in  the  railroad 
history  of  the  United  States  connected  with  the  co-operation  of  roads 
in  regard  to  roads,  rates,  and  traffic.  The  period  reviewed  extends 
from  the  age  of  beginnings  down  to  the  Joint  Traffic  Association. 

The  consideration  of  the  forces  underlying  railroad  competition 
and  the  indication  of  the  limitations  of  competition,  as  applied  to 
railroad  enterprise,  are  set  forth  with  greater  clearness  of  statement 
in  the  essay  of  Mr.  Langstroth  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Stilz.  Mr.  Stiiz's 
style  is  marred  by  diffuseness.  The  presentation  of  the  influence  of 
locality  on  rates,  contained  in  the  essay  of  Mr.  Langstroth,  is  a  con- 
densed piece  of  clear  reasoning.  ^Both  authors  show  in  their  considera- 
tion of  the  local  influences  affecting  rates  the  influence*of  the  views  of 
their  instructor.  Dr.  Johnson.  In  stating  that  the  desire  of  the  rail- 
roads for  combination  is  attributable  to  their  belief  that  the  effects  of 
competition  may  thereby  be  avoided,  Mr.  Langstroth  'hardly  does 
justice  to  the  railroad  position.  The  constant  argument  of  the  rail- 
roads has  been  that  combination  is  necessary  in  order  to  escape  the 
effects  of  ruinous  competition.  The  author's  own  analysis  shows  that 
competition  still  exists  under  a  pooling  system. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Joint  Traffic  case  upset 
all  the  arrangements  whereby  the  railroads  were  endeavoring  to  steady 
the  condition  of  railroad  business.  At  the  same  time  the  roads  are 
forbidden  to  enter  into  pools.  It  is  to  the  conclusion,  then,  of  the 
authors,  with  reference  to  the  method  by  which  the  difficulties  of  the 
existing  system  are  to  be  met,  that  attention  is  to  be  devoted. 

Both  authors  favor  the  legalization  of  the  pooling  system.  Mr. 
Stilz  recommends  that  pooling  be  legalized,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  being  given  power  to  flx  maximum  and  minimum  rates 
in  pooling  contracts,  and  to  control  the  contents  of  the  pooling  con- 
tract. Subsidiary  to  this  general  recommendation  he  suggests  that  the 
power  to  fix  through  routes  and  rates,  for  which  the  commission  has 
asked,  be  granted  ;  that  there  be  a  uniform  classification  of  freight ; 
and  that  a  railway-clearing  house  be  established.  Mr.  Langstroth 
contents  himself  with  recommending  that  the  pooling  contracts  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission,  and  that  it  should  have 
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power  to  approve  or  reject  these.  This  right  is  subject  to  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  commission  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
commission  is  to  maintain  a  constant  oversight  in  regard  to  the  pools, 
and  if  discriminations  arise  the  pool  offending  is  to  be  annulled. 

While  Mr.  Langstroth's  recommendation  that  there  should  be  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  commission  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  otherwise  a  dangerous  power  would  be  conferred  upon  the  com- 
mission, it  at  the  same  time  leaves  a  defect  that  would  go  far  to  neu- 
tralize the  force  of  this  proposed  amendment.  If  there  is  no  provision 
with  reference  to  the  finality  of  the  testimony  presented  before  the 
commission  in  such  cases,  then  it  will  simply  mean,  as  it  does  at 
present,  that  when  the  case  comes  up  before  the  court  on  appeal,  that 
the  findings  of  the  commission  will  go  for  naught.  The  recommenda- 
tion  of  Mr.  Stilz  that  powers  in  regard  to  maximum  and  minimum  rates 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  is  subject  to  criticism  from 
the  standpoint  of  expediency.  A  power  to  afl5x  amendatory  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates,  the  railway  being,  so  to  speak,  on  its  good 
behavior,  would  lessen  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  this  phase  of 
policy,  while  at  the  same  time  obtaining  the  end  desired. 

Both  essays  present  thoughtful  treatment  of  the  central  problem  of 
the  transportation  question  of  today.  Both  are  stimulating.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Knapp  that  ''they  are  a  valuable  contribution  to 
railway  literature,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  who 
desire  accurate  knowledge  of  railway  history  and  correct  views  of  rail- 
way regulation,"  will  command  the  approval  of  those  who  acquaint 
themselves  with  them. 

S.  }.  McLean. 

University  of  Arkansas. 


A  Tabulation  of  the  Factory  Laws  of  European  Countries,  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  Hours  of  Labor  and  to  Special  Legislation  for 
Women,  Young  Personsf  and  Children.  By  Emma  Brooke. 
London:   Grant  Richards,  1898.     8vo.  pp.  521. 

The  tabulation  is  intended  for  three  classes  of  persons  —  the  expert, 
the  student,  and  the  so-called  practical  men  and  women  of  affairs — ^as  a 
guide  to  facts.  The  laws  of  the  following  countries,  regulating  the 
employment  in  factories  of  women,  children,  and  young  persons, 
are  tabulated  and  explained :   France,  Belgium,  Holland ;   Germany, 
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Austria,  Hungary ;  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway ;  Russia,  Italy,  Spain ; 
Portugal,  Switzerland  (federal)  St.  Gall  (cantonal);  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  points  tabulated  are  as  follows  :  dates  of  earliest  factory 
legislation  ;  dates  of  laws  in  force ;  to  what  places  the  laws  apply ;  age 
of  admission  of  children  ;  duration  of  working  day;  concessions  as  to 
duration  of  work ;  restrictions  on  night  work ;  concessions  on  night 
work  ;  compulsory  holiday  and  Sunday  rest ;  restrictions  as  to  mines 
and  dangerous  trades  and  excessive  labor  ;  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
men's  labor ;  Sunday  rest  for  men. 

Although  a  small  volume,  it  is  much  more  than  a  handbook  for 
reference.  With  the  introduction  and  notes  —  conveniently  grouped 
according  to  countries  —  as  guides,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  table  a 
good  cross-section  view  of  European  sentiment  regarding  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  state  to  protect  women,  young  persons,  and  children  against 
the  economic  system  of  the  time.  The  author  cautions  the  reader 
against  too  hasty  conclusions  from  the  tabulation.  So  well  has  she 
stated  the  warning  that  it  should  be  applied  to  any  study  of  factory  or 
other  legislation.  The  study  of  factory  acts  will  be  fruitless  if  taken 
apart  from  their  context  —  the  context  being  the  conditions  of  the 
country  to  which  they  apply.  Factory  legislation  must  not  be  accepted 
as  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
any  country.  A  law  may  read  well  on  paper,  while  failing  to  touch 
an  extended  portion  of  industrial  oppression  in  the  country.  The 
sphere  of  influence  of  a  law  is  not  limited  to  that  precisely  defined  by 
the  law,  for  it  may  operate  in  a  way  not  directly  contemplated  by  the 
legislator.     A  law  may  overstep  its  own  designed  effect. 

In  legislation  concerning  the  hours  of  labor  a  picturesque  precon- 
ception of  the  thing  itself  and  how  it  came  about  is  apt  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  mind.  The  popular  assumption  is  that  the  protective 
arm  of  the  law  throws  itself  invariably  in  compassion  over  the  child 
first,  extends  itself  next  to  the  weakness  of  the  young  person  and  the 
woman,  and  only  finally  finds  an  object  in  the  man.  A  closer  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  does  not  present  this  sequence  as  by  any  means 
invariable  in  old  countries,  even  where  modem  legislation  is  concerned. 

Two  columns  deserve  special  mentibn  here :  age  of  admission  and 
duration  of  working  day  for  children.  In  the  French-speaking  coun- 
tries children  are  admitted  at  twelve,  to  work  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 
a  day.  In  the  three  German  countries  the  age  limit  is  one  year 
higher,  the  maximum   of  hours  from  six  to  ten.     The  Scandinavian 
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countries  require  educational  and  medical  qualifications  at  twelve,  and 
six  is  the  maximum  number  of  hours.  Children  may  work  in  factories 
at  nine  for  eight  hours  a  day  in  Italy;  at  ten  for  five  hours  a  day  in 
Spain  ;  at  twelve  for  eight  hours  a  day  in  Russia. 

A  comparison  of  England's  law  with  those  of  Russia  and  Spain  is 
instructive,  and  may  be  humiliating : 


Russia 

Spain 

Eaglnd 

1 

1 

r 

12 

But  if  not  possessing  a 
certificate  of  educa- 
tion»  must    attend 
school  for  1 8  hours  a 
week  up  to  15  years 
of  age. 

10 

II 

II,  if  an  educational  test 
is  obtained.  In  factories 
a  medical  certificate  is 
necessary  under  16. 
Children  of  11  to  i^ 
years  must  attend  scfaoo  i 
either  twice  on  alternate 
days  or  once  every  day 
when  working  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon 
brigades. 

8  hours  in  24  for  those 
under  15.     Must  not 
work    more    than   4 
hours    without    rest. 
In  certain  industries 
may  work  for  6  con- 
secutive   hours,    but 
then  the  working  day 
must  be  6  hours  only. 

5  hours  for  boys  10-13 
years,  and  for  girls 
10-14.  Education  for 
3  hours  a  day  is  com- 
pulsory up  to  these 
ages  in  state  school 

In  textiles,  non  -  textiles 
and  workshops  the  ordi- 
nary period  is  defined  as 
between  6  a.  m.  and  6 
p.  m.,  or  7  a.  m.  and  7 
p.  m.,  or  8  a.  m.  and 
8  p.  m.  Exceptionally 
the  Secretary  of  State 
may  alter  the  hours  to 
between  9  a.  m.  and  9 

on  alternate  days,  or  on 
the  half-time  system. 
Hours  of  alternate  days 
are  10  with  2  houis 
rest. 

The  book  is  one  that  will  prove  serviceable  to  secondary  schools 
as  well  as  to  universities. 

W.  H.  Allen. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Government  of  MumcipaliHes,  By  Dorman  B.  Eaton.  New 
York:  The  Columbia  University  Press,  1899,  8vo.  pp.  xH- 
498+14+14. 

While  Mr.  Eaton's  book  will  prove  of  deep  interest  to  the  political 
scientist  and  municipal  reformer,  the  student  of  economics  will  doubt- 
less find  it  somewhat  disappointing.  Aside  from  a  four-page  sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  good  work  done  by  British  cities,  there  is  no  dis- 
cussion of  public  utilities.  Franchises  and  municipal  finance — subjects 
of  such  vital  importance  just  now  in  America — are  almost  wholly 
ignored. 

The  work  is  mainly  an  elaboration  of  the  thesis  that  the  govern- 
ment of  American  cities  is  bad  because  it  is  party  government. 
Tammany  democracy  is  minutely  described  by  way  of  illustration, 
while  an  account  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter  is  dragged  in  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  apparently  as  an  afterthought,  to  prove  how  serious 
a  menace  to  the  state  party  government  in  a  great  city  may  be.  City 
government  on  the  continent  is  somewhat  superficially  examined,  and 
a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  British  system  to  show  the  practical 
workings  of  non-partisan  city  government. 

Mr.  Eaton's  scheme  of  reform,  which  closely  follows  the  British 
model,  has  as  its  main  feature  a  powerful  non-partisan  council,  a  mayor 
with  very  limited  powers  elected  by  the  council  from  its  own  body, 
non-partisan  boards  in  charge  of  various  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  civil  service,  or  as  he  prefers  to  designate  it  the  merit  sys- 
tem, and  labor  registration,  as  the  methods  for  selecting  city  employees. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  Mr.  Eaton,  who  has  devoted  more  than 
thirty  years  to  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform,  and  who  has  drafted 
such  a  practical  and  successful  piece  of  legislation  as  the  federal  civil 
service  act  of  1883,  avoids  riding  the  merit  system  as  a  hobby.  He  lays 
much  more  stress  on  methods  for  securing  a  non-partisan  council.  He 
proposes  a  unicameral,  continuous  body,  made  up  of  four  classes :  (i) 
alderman  elected  from  the  city  at  large ;  ( 2)  aldermen  elected  from  a 
few  large  districts ;  (3)  aldermen  appointed  by  the  council  from  public 
spirited  citizens — men  and  women  who  have  already  served  the  city 
unofficially  along  some  philanthropic  or  esthetic  line,  and  (4)  hon- 
orary aldermen,  who  serve  without  compensation  or  vote,  also  chosen 
by  the  council  from  ex-officers  of  the  city.  Free  nomination  and  free 
voting  in  the  choice  of  all  these  classes  are  expected  to  work  wonders 
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in  securing  an  able,  really  representative,  and  non-partisan  body.  It 
will  surprise  some  Illinois  reformers  to  find  the  election  of  members 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  Illinois  legislature  held  up  as  the  shining 
example  of  the  system  of  free  (or  cumulative)  voting.  Professor  Com- 
mons, in  his  work  on  proportional  representation  —  a  book  frequently 
cited  by  Mr.  Eaton — presents,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  examination 
of  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years,  by  no  means  so  rose-colored  a 
view.  While  fully  recognizing  the  advantages  of  a  minority  represen- 
tation secured  by  the  system,  he  finds  that  third  party  and  non- partisan 
candidates  are  seldom  elected ;  that  in  order  to  avoid  waste  and  guess- 
work, party  organization  is  strengthened ;  that  there  are  frequent  deals 
between  party  bosses;  that  where,  as  often  happens,  nomination  is 
equivalent  to  election,  the  worst  elements  gain  control,  and  that,  in 
general,  the  quality  and  ability  of  the  representatives  is  no  better  than 
under  the  old  system.  This  testimony  tends  to  confirm  the  impression 
that  a  mechanic^  device  of  this  sort,  unsupported  by  a  high  public 
sentiment,  will  fail  as  a  panacea. 

The  autocratic  mayor,  by  so  many  recent  writers  regarded  as  the 
chief  hope  of  municipal  reform,  is  to  Mr.  Eaton  undemocratic,  and  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  worst  in  partisan  government.  He  regards 
the  few  much-cited  cases  of  benevolent  despotism  as  accidents,  unfor- 
tunately made  the  most  of  by  designing  politicians  and  gullible 
would-be  reformers. 

Great  confidence  in  the  plans  he  proposes  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
expected  from  one  whose  past  efforts  at  reform  have  been  so  generally 
successful.  It  is  natural,  too,  that  the  book  should  show  very  clearly 
that  the  author  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  New  York  City.  One 
wishes  that  a  certain  verbosity  and  tendency  to  frequent  repetition 
were  lacking ;  and  that  the  work,  which  was  written  during  a  series  of 
years,  had  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  in  all  parts,  so  that 
the  reader  would  not  be  compelled  to  translate  "now" — 1895,  1897, 
or  1899  in  turn. 

In  these  days  of  frequent  experiment  in  municipal  government,  it 
would  not  be  remarkable  if  a  plan,  clearly  outlined  by  such  an  eminent 
authority  as  Mr.  Eaton,  were  given  a  trial.  Such  a  trial  would  be 
watched  with  great  interest,  and  its  success,  even  if  far  less  complete 
than  the  author  anticipates,  would  be  the  cause  of  sincere  rejoicing. 

Ethel  Glover  Hatfield. 
Chicago. 
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The  Economic  Foundations  of  Society,    By  Achille  Loria.    Trans- 
lated  from   the   second    French    edition   by    Lindley   M 
Keasbey.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899.    8vo. 
pp.  xii  +  385. 

The  second  French  edition  of  the  Economic  Foundations  of  Society^ 
which  Mr.  Keasbey  uses  for  his  translation,  is  practically  a  new  book. 
In  response  to  a  demand  for  a  new  French  edition,  Professor  Loria 
rewrote  and  expanded  what  was  originally  an  inaugural  dissertation 
for  the  University  of  Sienna.  Coming  thirteen  years  later,  it  repre- 
sents his  more  mature  views. 

This  thesis  is,  briefly :  all  social  relations  are  economic  in  their 
origin.  Sociology  can  only  assume  a  scientific  character  by  recogniz- 
ing this  dependence.  The  most  fundamental  economic  phenomena 
are  those  which  arise  under  the  condition  of  free  land.  Beginning 
with  these,  Professor  Loria  traces  the  evolution  of  society  from  a  pre- 
capitalistic  state  to  a  future  "final  state,"  which  will  also  be  non- 
capitalistic.  The  intermediate  state  is  divided  into  three  periods,  of 
which  we  are  in  the  last ;  the  slave  economy,  the  serf  economy,  and 
the  wage  economy.  Capitalistic  property  presupposes  the  exclusion 
of  the  masses  from  the  soil.  To  do  this  two  methods  are  employed: 
first,  economic  means,  which  the  author  does  not  analyze;  second, 
the  recourse  to  what  he  calls  connective  institutions,  whose  function 
seems  to  be  that  of  police  in  keeping  "hands  off."  These  institutions 
are  morality,  law,  and  politics — "organic  products  of  capitalistic 
property."  A  large  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  proof  of  this 
last  point. 

The  book  is  one  which  will  doubtless  provoke  considerable  contro- 
versy. In  spite  of  his  modestly  deprecating  remarks  in  the  preface, 
Mr.  Keasbey  seems  to  have  succeeded  well  in  preserving  the  clearness 
of  style  of  the  French  edition. 

Katharine  Bement  Davis. 


The  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  By  E.  Parmaleb 
Prentice  and  John  G.  Egan.  Chicago :  Callaghan  &  Co., 
1898.     8vo.  pp.  Ixxv-f  386. 

The  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  divided 
by  Mr.    Bryce  into  three    periods  with   reference  to   the   political 
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influences  which  have  dominated  it  from  time  to  time.  The  first  period, 
which  closes  with  the  death  of  Marshall,  was  marked  by  a  strong 
nationalistic  tendency.  In  the  second  period,  which  closes  with 
Taney's  death,  an  opposite  tendency  prevailed,  while  in  the  third 
period,  which  embraces  the  history  of  the  court  since  the  Civil  War, 
the  national  spirit  is  again  prominent. 

The  history  of  the  court  is  equally  interesting  when  the  character 
of  the  questions  coming  before  it  is  considered.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
at  all  times  been  occupied  with  questions  involving  all  phases  of  consti- 
tutional law,  but  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  questions  as 
judged  by  the  number  of  cases  arising  under  them  at  a  given  period 
has  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time.  Before  the  Civil  War,  the  consti- 
tutional decisions  of  the  court  related  chiefly  to  the  relations  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  states,  and  to  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  the  states.  This  is  the  period  of  Chisholm  v.  Georgia  and 
Cohens  v.  Virginia^  of  Fletcher  v.  Peck  and  Dartmouth  College  v.  Wood- 
ward^ of  Craig  v.  Missouri^  Briscoe  v.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky^  and  of 
the  Charles  River  Bridge  Case,  Among  the  interpretations  of  the 
commerce  clause  made  before  the  Civil  War,  only  two  (Gibbons  v.  Ogden 
and  Brown  v.  Maryland)^  deserve  to  rank  with  the  great  decisions  above 
mentioned.  But  since  the  Civil  War,  no  clause,  except  possibly  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  commands  more  attention.  Its  growing 
importance  is  well  illustrated  by  the  number  of  cases  arising  under  it. 
Before  1840  the  court  had  had  to  construe  it  in  only  five  cases.  In 
i860  the  number  had  increased  to  twenty;  in  1870,  it  was  thirty,  in 
1880,  seventy-seven,  in  1890,  one  hundred  forty-eight,  and  at  present 
it  is  at  least  two  hundred  thirteen.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  constitution  to  economic  relations  which  now  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  court 

The  present  work  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  the  commerce  clause.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  clause  and  of  the  development  of  the  accepted  rule  as  to 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  commercial  power  of  Congress — a  rule  which 
was  first  authoritatively  laid  down  in  Cooley  v.  The  Wardens  of  the  Port^ 
although  it  had  previously  been  formulated  by  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury 
in  The  License  Cases.  Then  follow  important  chapters  on  definitions 
of  commerce,  distinction  between  domestic  and  interstate  commerce, 
control  of  navigable  waters,  pilotage,  port  regulations*  quarantine, 
inspection    laws,   and   other    local    matters,   regulation   of    carriers, 
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prohibition  upon  the  states,  taxation,  regulation  of  freights  and  fares, 
regulation  of  corporate  franchises,  the  federal  legislative  power,  and 
relations  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  longest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important  chapter  of 
the  volume  is  that  upon  Taxation.  The  question  of  the  power  to  tax 
is  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the  cases  arising  under  the  commerce  clause. 
Taxation  is  the  agency  which  the  states  have  most  frequently  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  circumventing  the  power  of  Congress.  The  course 
of  reasoning  which  led  the  states  into  this  course  is  indicative  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  question  presented  to  the  courts  for  determination,  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  decisions  constantly  conflict  and  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  deduce  positive  rules.  The  authors  of  the  present  volume 
have  made  a  diligent  study  of  the  cases,  and  treat  the  subject  from 
both  the  historical  and  the  logical  standpoint.  If  they  do  not  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  the  law,  the  fault  lies  less  in  them  than  in  the  con- 
flicting decisions  of  the  courts. 

All  in  all  the  volume  must  prove  a  very  useful  treatise  to  all  who 
are  called  upon  to  consider  the  commerce  clause  of  the  constitution. 
In  logical  arrangement,  in  amplitude  of  citation,  in  accuracy,  and  in 
scholarly  appreciation  of  the  subject,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Carl  Evans  Boyd. 
Cornell  Collsge. 
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THE    GENERAL    SAVINGS   AND   OLD-AGE    PENSION 
BANK  OF  BELGIUM. 

The  time  is  not  very  remote  when  the  idea  that  the  working- 
man  could  not  only  satisfy  his  immediate  wants  but  make  some 
provision  for  the  future  was  scarcely  entertained.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  much  of  the  best  e£Eorts 
now  being  put  forth  for  the  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes  has  this  object  in  view. 

The  present  century,  and  particularly  its  last  half,  has  seen 
the  creation  and  rapid  development  of  provident  institutions  of 
all  sorts.  The  movement  for  workingmen's  insurance  has  swept 
over  Europe,  resulting  in  the  enormous  extension,  either  under 
the  auspices  of  the  state  or  through  voluntary  e£Eorts  of  this 
form  of  provision  for  the  future.  Rai£Eeisen,  Schulze-Delitzch, 
people's  banks,  co-operative  credit,  and  kindred  institutions, 
have  been  organized  in  great  numbers  throughout  Europe. 
Savings  banks,  so  organized  as  to  appeal  directly  to  the  poorer 
classes,  have  progressed  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

In  this  movement  the  state  has  felt  compelled  to  play  a  part. 
In  addition  to  assuming  a  more  or  less  strict  regulative  control 
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over  .  privately  organized  institutions,  most  of  the  important 
European  nations  have  supplemented  these  e£Eorts  by  themselves 
creating  general  savings  banks,  for  the  most  part  organized 
under,  and  administered  by,  their  postal  departments.  Among 
these  the  Belgian  bank  is  pre-eminently  worthy  of  attention. 
As  M.  de  Foville  in  his  report  on  Savings  Banks  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889  says,  this  bank  is  an  institution  std  generis. 
Its  peculiarity  and  feature  of  importance  consists  in  the  fact  that 
not  only  is  it  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  of  state 
savings  banks,  but  that  it  has  gradually  taken  to  itself  other 
functions  until  it  has  become  a  great  central  institution  minister- 
ing to  the  financial  wants  of  the  poorer  classes  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  It  is  thus,  at  the  present  time,  a  general  savings  bank ; 
it  furnishes  a  system  of  old-age  and  invalidity  insurance ;  it  is 
the  central  agent  in  granting  credit  to  the  farming  classes  and 
certain  co-operative  associations  of  workingmen;  it  provides 
life  insurance,  and  is  the  institution  furnishing  the  funds  for 
societies  which  are  now  doing  so  much  for  the  provision  of 
improved  houses  for  the  working  classes.  This  enumeration 
shows  the  important  part  that  it  is  playing  in  the  movement  for 
social  reform  in  the  country.  In  the  study  of  its  multifarious 
operations  there  is  therefore  offered  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing in  the  most  direct  way  the  practical  efforts  now  being  made 
in  various  directions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  Belgium,  and  the  important  results  that  are 
being  accomplished. 

The  general  outline  of  the  history  of  this  institution  can  be 
briefly  given.  Oddly  enough  the  branch  relating  to  the  provi- 
sion of  old-age  and  invalidity  pensions  was  the  first  to  be  cre- 
ated. The  origin  of  the  bank  is  found  in  the  law  of  May  8, 
1850,  which  created  a  adsse  gitUrale  de  retraite.  Fifteen  years 
later,  by  the  law  of  March  16,  1865,  a  general  savings  bank  was 
created  and  joined  to  it.  Since  then  these  two  services  have 
constituted  separate  branches  of  a  single  institution  under  the 
name  of  Caisse  ginirale  d'ipargne  et  de  retraiie.  No  further 
change  as  regards  the  field  of  its  operations  was  made  imtil  1884, 
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when  a  law  promulgated,  April  1 5  of  that  year,  authorized  the 
bank  to  employ  a  part  of  its  funds  in  loans  to  farmers  or  agri- 
cultural societies.  A  new  law,  enacted  June  21,  1894,  extended 
this  service  by  authorizing  the  loan  of  money  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way  to  farmers'  co-operative  credit  societies.  Prior  to 
this  last  act  a  still  further  extension  of  the  activities  of  the  bank 
was  decreed  by  the  act  of  August  9,  1889,  which  gave  to  the 
bank  the  very  important  power  of  loaning  money  to  societies 
having  for  their  purpose  the  erection  or  renting  of  sanitary  and 
cheap  houses  for  the  working  classes.  Finally  by  the  law  of 
June  21, 1894,  the  bank  was  authorized  to  create  a  life  insurance 
department. 

That  we  may  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  this  insti- 
tution it  is  desirable  to  describe  separately  the  work  performed 
by  it  in  each  of  its  various  capacities.  Fortunately  for  the 
investigator,  as  well  as  for  the  efficiency  of  the  management  of 
the  bank,  the  accounts  of  the  different  operations  are  kept  rigidly 
distinct,  and  it  thus  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  study  the  results 
achieved  by  each  service. 

Savings  department, — ^Though  not  the  first  created,  the  savings 
department  constitutes  the  central  feature  of  the  institution  and 
logically  requires  first  consideration.  The  savings  bank  proper, 
as  has  been  stated,  was  organized  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  March 
16,  1865.  Though  similar  in  general  purpose  to  the  postal 
savings  banks  of  other  European  countries,  this  institution  yet 
possesses  features  differentiating  it  radically  from  these  banks. 
In  the  first  place,  though  making  use  of  the  post  offices  for  its 
local  branches,  it  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  a  postal 
savings  bank.  It  is  not  placed  under  the*  administration  of  the 
department  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  in  fact  it  was  not  until 
four  years  after  its  creation,  or  in  1869,  that  the  use  of  the  post 
offices  as  sub-stations  was  permitted  to  it.  In  addition  to  the 
use  of  these  offices  it  also  makes  use,  in  a  similar  way,  of  the 
local  branches  of  the  national  bank  and  the  various  registration 
bureaus.  The  postal  system  thus  plays  no  part  in  the  bank  other 
than  that  use  is  made  of  its  offices  as  local  branches  of  the  bank. 
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As  far  as  possible  the  bank  has  been  given  an  inde|>endent 
organization.  The  administration  of  its  a£Eairs  is  entrusted  to  a 
general  council  composed  of  twenty-five  members  appointed  by 
the  king.  This  body  has  only  a  general  oversight  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bank.  From  among  its  members  the  king  appoints 
an  administrative  council  of  six  members  and  a  chief  executive 
or  general  director  in  whose  hands  is  placed  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  the  bank's  business. 

The  provisions  in  regard  to  the  making  of  deposits,  the  rate 
of  interest  allowed,  etc.,  are  as  follows :  According  to  the  law 
of  1865  single  deposits  were  required  to  be  of  at  least  one  franc 
in  amount.  In  1881,  however,  the  use  of  savings  slips  {bulletins 
d'ipargne)  were  authorized,  on  which  depositors  could  affix 
special  stamps  to  the  total  value  of  one  franc,  when  they  were 
accepted  as  def>osits  of  that  amount.  The  special  purpose  of 
this  device  was  to  encourage  saving  among  the  school  children. 
No  limit  was  placed  upon  the  amount  of  deposits  that  could  be 
made  either  at  a  single  time  or  to  the  credit  of  a  single  account 
This  is  a  marked  and  fundamental  departure  from  the  policy 
pursued  by  France  and  other  nations  in  their  state  savings  banks. 

The  objection  to  large  deposits  is  that  an  undue  use  is  thus 
made  of  the  bank  for  investment  purposes  by  the  wealthier 
classes ;  that  money  in  this  way  is  withdrawn  from  private  enter- 
prise which  should  be  in  active  use  through  the  ordinary  banking 
n  stitutions,  and  that  the  security  of  the  bank  is  endangered  in 
times  of  crisis  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  large  sums.  To 
guard  against  this  the  usual  practice  has  been  to  limit  the 
amount  that  can  be  deposited  at  one  time  or  to  the  credit  of 
the  same  account.  Belgium,  it  would  seem  to  us,  has  pur- 
sued a  much  better  system  in  protecting  itself  against  these 
dangers. 

Security  against  a  panic  is  obtained  by  the  requirement  of  a 
notice  of  six  months  for  the  withdrawal  of  sums  of  over  3000 
francs,  of  two  months  for  sums  from  1000  to  3000  francs,  of  one 
month  for  those  from  500  to  1000  francs,  and  of  fifteen  days  for 
those  from  100  to  500  francs.     Sums  less  than  100  francs  can  be 
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withdrawn  without  prior  notice,  with  the  condition,  that  this 
privilege  cannot  be  exercised  more  than  once  in  the  same  month. 
It  is  of  course  optional  with  the  bank  to  dispense  with  this 
requirement  of  notice.  In  the  second  place  the  bank  can,  after 
due  notice,  reduce  any  account  to  3000  francs  by  returning  the 
surplus  or  investing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  in  state  bonds 
Finally,  and  most  effective  of  all,  the  rate  of  interest  allowed 
on  large  deposits  is,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  paragraph* 
lower  than  that  given  on  small  accounts. 

The  law  of  1865  very  properly,  instead  of  itself  fixing  the 
rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  deposits,  left  its  determination  to 
the  general  council  with  the  authority  to  change  the  rate  from 
time  to  time  as  necessitated  by  the  productiveness  of  the  bank. 
In  practice  the  rate  has  been  maintained  at  the  uniform  figure  of 
3  per  cent.  Interest  is  calculated  and  added  to  the  principal  on 
December  31st  of  each  year.  The  3  per  cent,  rate  at  first 
applied  to  all  accounts  no  matter  what  their  amount.  In  1881, 
however,  the  administration,  while  maintaining  the  rate  on  sums 
of  20,000  francs  and  less,  reduced  the  rate  to  2  per  cent,  for  any 
surplus  over  this  amount.  In  1886  this  limit  was  lowered  so 
that  the  2  per  cent,  rate  applied  to  the  surplus  over  5000  francs, 
and  in  1894  still  further  to  the  surplus  over  3000  francs. 

In  making  this  distinction  between  large  and  small  accounts 
an  important  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  deposits  of 
mutual  aid  and  farmers'  co-operative  credit  societies.  For  these 
organizations  3  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  all  of  their  deposits.  In 
case  such  accounts  exceed  20,000  francs,  however,  the  bank  has 
the  privilege  of  converting  the  excess  over  this  amount  into 
public  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  their  owners.  This  exception  in 
the  case  of  these  two  classes  of  societies,  it  should  be  observed, 
works  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties.  It  is  a  source 
of  income  to  the  bank  as  the  expenses  of  administration  of  large 
accounts  are  relatively  small,  and  at  the  same  time  the  societies 
have  a  safe  custodian  of  their  funds  and  realize  a  very  fair  rate 
of  interest  on  such  funds  as  they  have  to  keep  on  hand  to  meet 
current  demands. 
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From  the  moment  of  its  creation  in  1865  the  bank  has  con- 
stantly advanced  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  operations.  The 
following  table,  in  which  are  given  the  most  important  figures 
concerning  the  number  of  depositors,  the  amount  of  deposits, 
etc.,  shows  how  steady  has  been  this  progress  and  especially  its 
rapidity  during  recent  years  : 


Yev 


1865 
1870 

1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
189I 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 


Number  of 


803 
52.346 
106,312 
200,565 
444,087 
73i»057 
800,074 
869.947 
960,468 

1,053.699 
1,145,408 
1,238,601 

1.377.643 
1.514.810 


Amoant  <m  de- 
posit Dec.  31 
(francs) 


529.632 
19,620,727 
44.857.001 
125,098,287 
189,061,089 
325.415.412 
333.428,732 
351.308,338 
390,181,775 
427,317,065 

453.429.304 
481,160,337 
532,081,819 
564,829,271 


656 

375 
422 
624 
426 
445 
417 
404 
406 
406 
396 
388 
386 
373 


This  table,  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  smallness  of 
the  population  of  Belgium,  furnishes  a  really  remarkable  exhibit 
of  the  extent  to  which  economy  is  practiced  by  the  masses  in 
that  kingdom.  In  1885  there  were  7.5  accounts  for  every  100 
of  the  population  of  the  country;  in  1890,  11.8  accounts;  in 
1895,  i7-9t  ^^^  i^  1898,  22.9,  a  showing  that  would  almost 
indicate  one  account  for  every  family.  This  proportion,  more- 
over, as  can  be  seen  is  constantly  rising.  The  number  of  persons 
having  accounts  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand or  more  yearly  and  the  amount  of  their  deposits  by  from 
25  to  50  million  francs. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  people  making  use  of  the 
bank.  The  purpose  of  a  state  savings  bank  is  to  furnish  facilities 
for  the  saving  of  small  sums  which  otherwise  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  dissipated  by  their  owners.  The  moment  that  it  goes 
beyond  this  and  attracts  to  itself  sums  of  money  which  would 
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have  been  deposited  with  other  financial  institutions,  or  invested 
in  industrial  or  commercial  enterprises,  instead  of  proving  a 
benefit  to  the  country,  it  is  productive  of  positive  evil.  In 
aggregating  the  small  savings  it  creates  capital.  In  receiving 
large  deposits,  while  it  does  not  exactly  lessen  capital,  it  lessens 
its  energy  and  effective  utilization ;  and  at  the  same  time  tends 
to  diminish  the  very  essence  of  progress,  the  industrial  enterprise 
of  the  people. 

These  considerations  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
administrators  of  the  Belgian  bank  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  enormous  increase  in  savings  shown  by  the  table 
represents  a  true  increase  in  savings  on  the  part  of  the  wage 
earning  classes.  The  last  column  shows  that  the  average  value 
of  the  accounts  is  steadily  diminishing.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  recent  action  of  the  managers  of  the 
bank  but  2  per  cent,  interest  is  now  paid  on  deposits  in  excess 
of  3000  francs.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  large  accounts.  In  1894,  2.3  per  cent,  of  the  accounts 
were  for  sums  over  this  amount  as  against  1.2  per  cent,  in  1898. 
In  the  latter  year,  42.2  per  cent,  of  the  accounts  had  to  their 
credit  less  than  20  francs,  19.4  per  cent,  from  20  to  100  francs, 
18.7  per  cent,  from  100  to  500  francs,  6.9  per  cent,  from  500  to 
1000,  6.9  per  cent,  from  1000  to  2000  francs,  and  4.9  per  cent, 
from  2000  to  3000  francs. 

As  regards  the  occuptions  of  depositors,  the  records  of  the 
bank  show  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  accomplishes  its  object 
of  limiting  its  operations  chiefly  to  the  laboring  classes.  Thus 
the  report  for  1898  shows  that  of  86,136  new  accounts  opened 
by  adults  examined  for  this  purpose  32,847  were  made  by 
employees  in  manufactures,  mining,  or  trade,  13*615  by  day  and 
brm  laborers,  and  8491  by  domestics,  or  a  total  of  54,953  by 
the  working  class  proper.  Of  the  remaining  31,183,  15,311  were 
by  housekeepers  and  persons  exercising  no  profession,  the  greater 
number  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  class  of  housekeepers,  as 
12,854  of  this  class  were  females;  6102  by  officials  and  clerks, 
965  by  teachers,  593  by  others  exercising  a  liberal  profession, 
and  817  by  proprietors  of  establishments. 
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During  this  year,  and  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  124,- 
352  new  accounts  were  opened  to  the  credit  of  minors.  This 
large  number  is  due  to  the  great  extent  to  which  savings  by 
school  children  has  been  developed  in  Belgium.  It  is  a  very 
general  practice  to  give  accounts  at  the  savings  bank  as  prizes 
to  the  students,  and,  within  recent  years,  a  movement  has  gained 
considerable  headway  for  providing,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
commune  or  city  and  partly  through  private  philanthropy,  every 
child  when  born  with  an  account  at  the  bank  of  one  franc  with 
the  hope  that  the  parents  will  continue  to  make  additional 
deposits  for  the  child's  benefit. 

In  determining  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed  upon  depos- 
its by  a  state  savings  bank,  the  guiding  principle  should  be  that 
the  bank  should  at  all  hazards  be  self-supporting.  Thanks  to 
the  great  choice  in  kinds  of  investments  allowed  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  bank,  the  Belgian  institution  has,  during  its  over 
thirty  years  of  existence,  not  only  been  able  to  pay  all  of  its 
operating  expenses  and  3  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits,  but  has 
besides  accumulated  a  considerable  reserve  fund,  and  since  its 
organization  distributed  quinquennially  a  dividend  among  its 
depositors.  This  work  has  been  accomplished  absolutely  with- 
out sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

This  result  has  been  due  not  only  to  the  skill  with  which 
investments  have  been  made,  but  to  the  fact  that  a  positive 
source  of  profit  is  found  in  a  number  of  the  operations  carried 
on  by  the  bank.  The  fact  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
large  deposits  of  mutual  aid  and  farmers'  co-operative  credit 
societies  give  to  the  bank  a  considerable  sum  of  money  upon 
which  it  can  earn  more  than  3  per  cent,  at  but  slight  cost  for 
administration.  The  law  also  provides  that  such  public  institu- 
tions as  hospitals  and  bureaus  of  charity,  and  the  provinces, 
communes,  and  cities  may  make  use  of  the  bank  and  its  branches 
for  the  care  of  their  moneys.  That  part  of  these  funds  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  investment,  and  therefore  not  sub- 
ject to  immediate  call,  earns  the  regular  rate  of  3  per  cent.  The 
greater  part  of  these  deposits,  however,  consists  of  the  money 
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which  these  bodies  are  obliged  to  keep  on  band  to  meet  current 
expenses.  Upon  this  but  i^  per  cent,  interest  is  paid.  The 
bank  has  in  this  way  a  sum  amounting  to  several  million  francs 
upon  which  it  can  earn  a  considerably  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  it  pays. 

The  bank  is  also  enabled  to  make  a  net  profit  in  several  other 
ways.  The  payment  of  only  2  per  cent,  on  the  excess  of  depos- 
its of  individuals  over  3000  francs  leaves  a  margin  for  earnings 
on  these  sums.  All  accounts,  moreover,  concerning  which  no 
transaction  has  been  had  for  thirty  years  are  considered  as  aban- 
doned and  become  the  property  of  the  bank.  As  the  bank  has 
now  been  in  existence  over  thirty  years  it  receives  more  or  less 
in  this  way  every  year. 

The  excellent  financial  condition  of  the  bank  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures  taken  from  the  last  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1898:*  The  gross  earnings  during  the 
year  were  17,674,914.54  francs.  From  this  sum  15,814,783.51 
francs  was  paid  in  interest,  1,091,225.95  francs  went  for  operat- 
ing expenses,  and  214,974.90  francs  for  amortization,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  553,930.18  francs  which  was  carried  to  the  reserve 
fund,  which,  with  this  addition,  amounted  on  December  31  to 
11,911,175.77  francs.  This  fund  would  have  been  two  or  three 
times  this  amount  but  for  the  system  already  alluded  to  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  profits  are  divided  every  five  years  among 
the  depositors. 

The  method  and  form  of  investment  of  the  funds  of  a  sav- 
ings bank  undoubtedly  constitute  the  most  important  feature  of 
its  organization.  The  policy  pursued  in  this  respect  determines 
the  whole  character  of  the  institution.  It  is  in  this  feature  that 
the  Belgium  bank  is  unique  among  state  savings  institutions,  and 
the  reason  why  it  merits  the  special  interest  and  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  student  of  social  institutions. 

The  French  and  other  postal  savings  banks,  as  is  well  known, 
are  required  to  invest  all  of  their  funds  in  bonds  of  the  state  or 

*  ComU  rtndm  dis  opiraHons  tt  de  la  ntuaiion  de  la  caisse  ginirale  d'ipargne  et  de 
retraiiet  msHimii  par  la  hi  dm  id  Mars  i86St  sous  la  garuntU  de  Vitat,  Annie  iSgS 
(Brussels,  1899). 
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those  enjoying  a  state  guarantee.  The  result  of  this  policy  has 
been  not  only  to  decrease  the  earnings  of  the  banks  and  there- 
fore the  rate  of  interest  that  they  can  afiEord  to  pay  upon  depos- 
its, but  to  constitute  a  grave  embarrassment  and  danger  through 
the  facility  thus  afiEorded  to  the  state  to  borrow,  and  the  enor- 
mous and  rapidly  increasing  indebtedness  the  state  is  assuming 
toward  the  |>eople.  The  government  practically  borrows  from 
the  people  hundreds  of  millions  of  francs,  the  repayment  of  all 
of  which  may  be  demanded  within  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
If,  in  case  of  a  crisis,  such  a  demand  were  made,  the  money  could 
only  be  had  by  the  savings  bank  selling  the  bonds  in  open  market 
at  a  time  when  they  would  not  produce  anywhere  near  the 
amount  given  for  them.  An  almost  equal  disadvantage  of  the 
exclusive  investment  of  deposits  in  government  securities  lies  in 
the  withdrawal  from  circulation  and  the  rendering  inactive  of 
large  sums  of  money  which  should  be  invested  in  private  capi- 
talistic enterprises. 

The  Belgian  legislators  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  these 
dangers  by  boldly  giving  a  far  greater  freedom  than  is  usual  to 
the  administrators  of  the  bank  in  the  selection  of  the  means  of 
investing  the  bank's  funds.  The  act  of  1865  provided  that  the 
funds  of  the  bank  might  be  invested,  not  only  in  state  bonds, 
but  in  the  securities  of  the  provinces,  communes,  and  cities,  in 
the  obligations  of  Belgian  companies,  which  for  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  had  met  all  their  engagements  by  means 
of  their  ordinary  receipts,  in  loans  on  notes  and  real  estate 
mortgages,  and  finally  in  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  similar  paper,  and  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  state  bonds. 
In  fact,  the  bank  is  allowed  to  use  a  portion  of  its  funds  in 
most  of  the  transactions  permitted  to  ordinary  commercial 
banks. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  1865,  while  giving  great  latitude 
in  the  matter  of  investments,  have  no  other  purpose  in  view 
than  the  safe  and  productive  employment  of  the  deposits. 
Beginning  with  the  act  of  1884,  authorizing  loans  to  the  farming 
classes,  an  entirely  new  principle  was  introduced  in  the  policy 
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of  the  institution,  that  by  which  the  object  sought  in  the  invest- 
ment of  the  funds  was  primarily  the  assistance  of  a  social  move- 
ment directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  loan  service  of  the  ordinary 
commercial  bank  is  of  equal  importance  to  that  of  its  serving  as 
the  custodian  of  money,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why 
this  sphere  of  usefulness  should  be  denied  to  a  state  bank.  The 
General  Savings  Bank  is  a  purely  social  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  classes.  What  more  logical  and  suitable  use  could 
be  made  of  the  money  coming  from  the  people  than  in  co-oper- 
ating in  the  various  movements  for  the  improvement  of  their 
economic  condition,  the  extent  of  whose  operations  could  be 
greatly  extended  if  more  funds  were  placed  at  their  disposal. 
The  Belgian  bank  deserves  the  great  credit  of  first  recognizing 
this  fact,  and  appreciating  that  its  sphere  of  usefulness  lay  as 
much  in  the  use  of  the  money  coming  into  its  possession  as 
in  the  mere  act  of  facilitating  its  accumulation. 

The  experiment  inaugurated  in  1884  proving  successful  was 
subsequently  extended  in  1894,  and  in  1889  the  still  more  impor- 
tant action  was  taken  of  permitting  the  loan  of  money  to  socie- 
ties having  for  their  object  the  provision  of  cheap  and  sanitary 
homes  for  the  working  classes.  The  character  of  the  work 
done  in  this  way  is  so  peculiar  and  of  such  importance  as  to 
require  a  special  description.  Before  doing  so,  however,  the 
following  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  bank  for  1898, 
is  given,  in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  the  investments  of  all 
kinds  of  the  bank  at  that  date,  and  the  relative  importance  of 
each  class.  In  this  statement  the  figures  are  g^ven  in  round 
thousands  of  francs,  as  given  in  a  recapitulation  table  of  the 
official  report. 
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Charscter  of  Invettmentt 


X893 


1894 


1895 


X896 


1897 


«M 


Ib  diovsaiids  ol  fnacB 


State  bonds 

Obligations  of  companies  guar- 
anteed by  the  state 

Obligations  of  provinces  and 
communes 

Obligations  of  private  com- 
panies   

Loans  on  collateral 

Loans  on  real  estate  mortgages 

Discount  of  domestic  paper. . . 

Discount  of  foreign  paper  .... 

Agricultural  loans 

Loans  for  workingmen's  houses 


150,092 

24.297 
38.246 

65.908 

15.950 

3,707 

27.157 

67.742 

2,104 

5.346 


157,220    158,706 


23,668 
46,023 

69.844 
18.867 

5.355 

29,545 

80,951 

2,320 

8.350 


23.316 

54.154 

80,390 

27.542 

4,689 

36.691 

67.515 

2,518 

11,789 


152,485 

34.291 

62,444 

86,534 
28,105 

3.856 
43.539 
70,913 

2,922 

15.477 


176,417 

34.307 

69.59s 

94.443 
25.639 

1.789 
45.719 
74.575 

3.949 
19.950 


188,514 
34.252 
76,099 


I02«224 

42,931 
2,154 

48,078 

61,226 
4.470 

25063 


This  table  presents  a  very  interesting  exposition  of  this  part 
of  the  bank's  operations,  for  in  it  can  be  traced  the  gradual 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  policy  of  the  institution.  In 
1898  the  funds  of  the  bank  invested  in  government  bonds  repre- 
sented but  32.22  per  cent,  of  its  total  investments,  as  against 
37.47  per  cent,  in  1893  >  ^hat  in  securities  guaranteed  by  the 
state  also  decreased,  though  but  slightly,  being  5.85  per  cent,  in 
1898  and  6.07  in  1893.  The  amount  invested  in  the  bonds  of 
the  communes  and  provinces  has  steadily  increased.  In  1893 
this  form  of  investment  represented  9.55  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
and  in  1898,  13  per  cent.  A  similar  gradual  increase  is  seen  in 
the  investment  made  in  the  obligations  of  private  Belgian  com- 
panies, the  percentage  for  this  class  increasing  from  16.45  i^ 
1893  ^^  17-46  in  1898.  Ten  years  preceding  this  last  date,  or 
in  1888,  such  investments  represented  but  6.63  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  The  relative  importance  of  the  discount  operations  and 
loans  on  collateral  or  real  estate  has  remained  about  the  same 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  table.  If  a  period  of  ten 
years  be  considered,  however,  a  substantial  decline  in  their 
importance  can  be  seen.  Together,  these  four  classes  repre- 
sented, in  1888,  34.11  per  cent,  of  the  total  investments,  as 
against  but  26.38  per  cent,  in  1898.  The  most  interesting  show- 
ing is  that  of  the  steady  increase  in  the  extent  to  which  the  bank 
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is  investing  its  resources  in  the  social  undertakings  of  farmers' 
loans  and  for  the  construction  of  workingmen's  houses.  For 
the  former  the  increase,  though  constant,  has  been  slow,  the 
change  being  from  0.53  per  cent,  in  1893  ^^  O.76  per  cent,  in 
1898.  In  the  case  of  loans  for  workingmen's  houses,  however, 
the  amount  so  invested  has  increased  nearly  fivefold  during  the  six 
years,  and  in  1898  represented  the  important  sum  of  25,363,000 
francs.  This  figure  represents  4.33  per  cent,  of  all  investments, 
the  percentage  for  1893  being  but  1.33.  To  recapitulate  there- 
fore, the  significant  features  of  the  bank's  policy  brought  out  by 
this  table  are  that  less  and  less  dependence  is  being  placed  upon 
government  securities  for  investment  purposes,  and  that  their 
place  is  being  taken  by  the  obligations  of  private  companies  of 
proved  financial  stability,  and  by  loans  to  the  farming  classes, 
and  particularly  to  societies  for  the  construction  of  working- 
men's  houses. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  general  operations  of  the  savings 
bank,  we  now  pass  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  those  two 
special  features  having  for  their  purpose  the  assistance  of  social 
movements,  which,  a3  we  have  seen,  are  constantly  playing  a 
more  important  part  in  the  bank's  operations. 

Loans  far  warkingmetC s  houses, — The  study  of  the  question  of 
workingmen's  houses  in  Belgium  led  to  the  belief  there,  as  else- 
where, that  the  principles  upon  which  action  should  be  attempted 
were:  first,  to  render  the  workingmen  owners  of  their  own 
homes,  and  secondly,  to  make  them  achieve  this  result  as  far  as 
possible  through  their  own  efforts.  To  do  this,  however,  a 
machinery — some  means  by  which  the  money  for  building  could 
be  secured — was  necessary.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain  admirable  institutions  for  this  purpose  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  building  and  loan  associations  and  building  socie- 
ties of  these  countries.  It  was  readily  seen  that  if  feasible  the 
best  action  that  could  be  taken  was  to  strive  for  the  development 
of  similar  institutions  in  Belgium.  Unfortunately,  the  economic 
condition  and  character  of  the  Belgium  workingman  was  such 
that  the  spontaneous  development  of  such  societies  in  Belgium 
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could  not  be  anticipated.  Not  only  is  the  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion  of  the  Belgian  workingman  less  than  that  of  English  or 
American  laborers,  but  the  regular  contributions  possible  to 
these  were  beyond  his  resources.  Assistance  of  some  sort,  there- 
fore, was  necessary. 

This  was  sought  and  found  in  the  co-operation  of  the  general 
savings  bank.  The  law  of  1889,  which  was  passed  at  the  demand 
of  those  who  had  for  years  given  the  subject  the  closest  attention, 
thus  in  its  general  aspects  provides  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
organization  of  building  societies  after  the  British  and  American 
pattern  by  permitting  the  general  savings  bank  to  make  loans 
to  them  on  very  advantageous  terms  as  regards  the  rate  of  inter- 
est demanded  and  the  facilities  of  repayment  in  small  instal- 
ments.' The  system  thus  created  is  in  fact  much  the  same  as 
where  our  own  building  associations  cannot  secure  sufficient  funds 
for  their  operations  through  the  contributions  of  their  members 
and  borrow  from  banks  or  other  institutions. 

The  law  of  1889  relates  to  a  good  deal  more  than  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  General  Savings  Bank,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  account  of  the  rdle  played  by  that  institution  without  giving 
at  least  a  brief  description  of  all  of  its  general  features.  The 
law  may  be  said  to  embrace  three  fairly  distinct  parts,  those 
relating  to :  first,  the  creation  of  local  committees  of  propaganda, 
or  patronage,  as  they  are  called ;  second,  the  regulation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  money  is  loaned  by  the  bank  for  building 
workingmen's  houses ;  and  third,  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  life  insurance  in  connection  with  the  loan,  so  that  in  case 
of  the  death  of  a  workingman  while  in  the  course  of  paying  for 
a  house,  the  insurance  money  will  liquidate  the  balance  of  his 
indebtedness. 

The  creation  of  committees  of  patronage  was  necessary,  as 
there  was  little  likelihood  that  the  workingmen  themselves  would 
take  the  initiative  to  any  sufficient  extent.     These  committees 

'This  law  was  afterwards  {supplemented  by  the  law  of  July  30,  1892,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  extend  to  loan  societies  certain  fiscal  advantages  until  then  enjoyed 
only  by  the  building  societies  proper. 
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are  organized  by  the  local  governments  in  the  different  com- 
munes and  provinces,  and  consist  of  public-spirited  individ- 
uals who  are  interested  in  social  questions  or  are  competent  to 
pass  upon  the  technical  problems  relating  to  building  and 
hygiene.  Members  serve  without  pay.  The  duties  of  these 
committees  are  to  determine  the  needs  of  their  districts,  and 
particularly  to  bring  about  the  organization  of  companies  either 
by  capitalists  or  by  the  workingmen  themselves  for  the  con- 
struction of  workingmen 's  houses. 

It  is  with  the  second  and  third  features  of  the  law,  however, 
or  those  relating  to  the  action  of  the  general  savings  bank,  that 
we  are  here  most  interested.  The  essential  feature  of  the  system 
under  which  money  is  lent  by  the  bank  for  workingmen's  homes 
is  that  it  is  never  lent  directly  to  the  workingmen,  but  is  advanced 
to  a  society  which  stands  as  an  intermediary  between  the  bank 
and  the  actual  beneficiaries.  The  system  thus  contemplates  the 
creation  of  four  kinds  of  societies — joint-stock  and  co-operative 
building  societies,  and  joint-stock  and  co-operative  loan  societies. 
The  distinction  between  these  different  societies  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  their  names.  The  loan  societies  are  similar  in  purpose 
to  our  building  and  loan  associations,  in  that  they  do  no  build- 
ing, but  merely  lend  money  to  workingmen  for  this  purpose ; 
while  the  building  societies  themselves  construct  buildings  either 
for  rent  or  sale  to  workingmen.  The  difference  between  the 
joint-stock  and  co-operative  form  of  organization  is  that  the 
former  are  organized  by  public-spirited  individuals,  while  the 
latter  are  due  to  the  workingmen 's  own  efforts.  All  comprehend 
the  repayment  of  any  advances  made  on  the  installment  plan. 

These  different  forms  of  organization  are  necessary  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  different  conditions,  and  their  dis- 
tinctions must  be  borne  in  mind,  because  a  somewhat  different 
system  of  making  loans  to  them  has  to  be  adopted  by  the 
bank  in  each  case.  To  joint-stock  societies  the  law  permits 
the  lending  of  money  to  the  extent  of  one  half  their  capital 
stock  subscribed  and  not  paid  in,  three  fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
real  estate  security  held  by  them  for  loans  they  have  made  to 
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workingmen,  and,  in  case  they  are  building  societies,  one  half 
of  the  value  of  the  property  owned  by  them.  Advances  to  the 
same  extent  can  be  made  to  co-operative  societies,  with  the 
exception  that  no  advance  can  be  made  on  account  of  unpaid 
stock.  The  capital  of  co-operative  societies  consisting  only  of 
the  money  accumulated  in  small  installments  or  dues  does  not 
offer  sufficient  guaranties  for  the  security  of  loans  in  respect 
to  it. 

To  make  this  system  clear,  let  us  take  the  example  of  a  joint- 
stock  loan  company  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Under  the  gen- 
eral law  relating  to  joint-stock  companies,  10  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock,  or  $10,000  must  be  paid  in.  The  general  savings 
bank  then  advances  an  amount  equal  to  one  half  the  unpaid 
stock,  or  $45,000.  The  company  thus  has  immediately  avail- 
able $55,000  for  loaning  to  workingmen.  Let  us  suppose  that 
this  sum  is  loaned  for  the  erection  of  $1000  houses.  Under  the 
law  the  borrowers  must  themselves  furnish  one  tenth  of  the 
money  required,  or  in  each  case  $100.  The  company  thus  lends 
but  $900  to  each  borrower,  and  is  therefore  able  to  make  61 
loans,  leaving  a  small  balance  in  its  possession.  As  fast  as  these 
transactions  are  concluded  the  general  savings  bank  will  make 
additional  advances  equal  to  three  fifths  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, or  $600  in  each  case  and  $36,600  altogether.  These  sums 
are  again  lent  out  together  with  the  money  received  through  the 
regular  installments  and  interest  paid  by  the  borrowers ;  and 
so  the  operations  of  the  company  continue  indefinitely,  the 
security  of  the  savings  bank  remaining  always  proportionately 
great. 

The  general  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  bank  on  its  loans 
to  the  societies  is  fixed  at  3  per  cent  It  is  specially  provided, 
however,  that  in  case  of  joint-stock  loan  companies  which  vol- 
untarily limit  their  dividends  to  3  per  cent,  and  thus  have  partly 
the  character  of  philanthropic  organizations,  the  rate  is  reduced 
to  2  Ji  per  cent.'    The  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  companies 

'In  1892  the  farther  condition  was  imposed  that  they  should  require  aU  working- 
men  borrowing  from  them  to  contract  life  insurance  with  the  bank. 
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on  their  loans  to  working^en,  however,  is  usually  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent.,  a  slight  increase  being  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  operation. 

Though  the  law  authorizing  this  system  was  enacted  in  1889, 
it  was  not  until  1891  that  the  decree  establishing  the  particular 
conditions  under  which  it  would  be  administered  was  published, 
and  the  system  went  into  actual  operation.  From  the  time  when 
work  actually  began,  however,  complete  success  has  been 
achieved,  and,  as  was  shown  in  the  table  giving  the  form  of 
investment  of  the  funds  of  the  bank  during  recent  years,  the 
extent  of  operations  under  the  law  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  number  of  companies  of  each  kind  which  had  obtained 
loans  from  the  bank  and  the  amount  of  their  loans  on  December 
31,  1898,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

Number       Amoant  of  loam 

Joint-Stock  loan  companies 86  22,340,050.00 

Joint-stock  building  companies    ....  25  1,052,427.50 

Co-operative  loan  companies 8  i  ,708,439.98 

Co-operative  building  companies          ...  i  24,500.00 

Total 120        25,125,417.48 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  savings 
bank  had  outstanding  on  December  31,  1898,  loans  of  over  25 
million  francs  to  companies  whose  exclusive  work  was  the  pro- 
vision of  workingmen's  houses. 

One  of  the  most  significant  points  brought  out,  however,  is 
the  comparatively  slight  extent  of  the  work  of  co-operative  soci- 
eties. This  is  a  demonstration  of  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
the  assistance  of  the  workingmen  through  the  organization  of 
societies  by  the  wealthier  classes.  The  education  of  a  people  in 
such  matters  as  this  is  slow ;  as  time  goes  on,  greater  depend- 
ence can  possibly  be  placed  on  the  workingmen  themselves.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  joint-stock  companies 
have  almost  exclusively  been  organized  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses. Of  the  total  amount  borrowed  from  the  bank,  23,515,040 
francs   was   at   2^    per  cent.,  thus  showing   that  most  of  the 
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companies  had  limited  their  maximum  dividends  to  3  per 
cent. 

We  now  turn  to  the  third,  and,  in  some  respects,  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  system  created  by  the  law  of  1889,  that 
whereby  workiiigmen  who  are  acquiring  houses  through  the  sys- 
tem of  partial  payments,  at  the  same  time  insure  their  lives  in 
the  general  savings  bank  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price 
that  may  be  due  if  they  die  before  their  houses  are  fully  paid 
for.  The  purpose  of  this  operation  is  obvious.  A  great  hard- 
ship involved  in  the  practice  of  buying  a  house  through  install- 
ments running  a  considerable  number  of  years  is  the  danger  that 
the  purchaser  may  die  before  the  final  payment  is  made,  the 
result  often  being  that  the  house  must  be  sold  to  save  the  lender 
from  loss,  thus  leaving  the  workingman's  family  unprovided 
for. 

The  system  here  inaugurated  completely  guards  against  this 
contingency.  The  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  created  in 
the  general  savings  bank  a  special  service  through  which  pur- 
chasers of  houses  from  companies  affiliated  with  the  bank  can  at 
the  time  of  making  their  contract,  insure  themselves  against  the 
contingency  of  their  death  occurring  before  their  houses  are 
paid  for.  This  is  done  in  the  following  way.  When  undertak- 
ing to  acquire  a  house,  the  purchaser  takes  out  with  the  general 
savings  bank  an  endowment  policy  for  the  value  of  his  loan  to 
run  for  the  period  of  time  that  installments  must  be  paid  for  the 
purchase  of  the  house.  Thus,  under  the  general  scheme  of  an 
endowment  policy,  the  bank  will  pay  at  the  end  of  the  period  or 
upon  the  death  of  the  insured,  if  it  occurs  before  that  time,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  borrowed  by  the  workingman  from 
the  loan  or  building  company.  To  the  premium  required  by 
this  policy  must  be  added  the  4  per  cent,  interest  paid  to  the 
loan  company  for  the  money  advanced  by  it  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  total  installments  required  from  the  purchaser. 

Published  tables  show  exactly  the  amount  of  annual  payments 
required  under  contracts  of  this  kind  running  for  10,  15,  20,  and 
25  years.     In  separate  columns  are  shown  for  each  age  from  21 
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to  55  years,  the  amount  of  the  insurance  premium,  the  amounts 
of  the  installment  payments,  with  and  without  insurance,  and  the 
net  cost  of  the  insurance.  These  tables,  though  interesting,  are 
too  lengthy  to  be  reproduced.  The  following  explanation,  how- 
ever, will  make  clear  their  construction  and  use. 

It  is  desired  to  find  the  annual  payments  required  of  a  work- 
ingman  purchasing  a  house  through  installments  running  a  period 
of  10  years,  the  total  obligation  incurred  being  Si 000,  accord- 
ing to  whether  life  insurance  is  taken  out  or  not.  According 
to  general  insurance  principles,  the  premium  required  on  an 
endowment  policy  of  $1000  running  10  years  is  from  $91.83  to 
S102.20,  according  to  the  age  of  the  insured.  Under  this  policy 
there  will  be  paid  by  the  general  savings  bank  at  the  end  of  10 
years  or  on  the  death  of  the  insured  $1000,  the  exact  sum 
required  to  liquidate  the  loan  contracted  by  him  in  order  to  pur- 
chase his  house.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  has  borrowed 
the  $1000  from  the  loan  company  to  pay  for  the  house.  Upon 
this  he  must  pay  4  per  cent,  interest,  or  $40  a  year.  His  total 
payments  under  this  arrangement  are  thus  from  $131.83  to 
{142.20,  according  to  his  age. 

If  no  insurance  is  contracted  the  annual  installments  required 
to  meet  the  interest  and  liquidation  of  the  principal  in  10  years 
are  $123.29.  Subtracting  this  from  the  total  payments  required 
under  the  insurance  system,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  cost 
of  the  insurance  is  but  the  small  sum  of  $8.54  for  men  21  years 
of  age,  but  naturally  increasing  with  the  age  of  the  borrowers, 
amounting  to  $18.91  for  those  55  years  old.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  under  either  of  these  arrangements  the  pur- 
chaser enters  into  immediate  possession  of  his  house,  and  there- 
fore has  no  rent  to  pay.  The  advantages  of  the  insurance 
scheme  are  so  manifest  that  it  has  been  almost  exclusively 
selected.  This  is  seen  from  the  following  statement  showing 
the  number  of  loans  made  to  workingmen  outstanding  each  year 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  system,  and  the  number  with 
insurance. 
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Year 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Number 

of 

loans 


52 

753 
1,764 
2,921 


Number 

with 
insurance 


II 

473 

1*364 

2,306 


1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 


Number 
of 


4.360 

6,110 

8.078 

10,712 


Nombcr 
with 


3.443 
4.914 
6,560 
8,601 


In  concluding  this  necessarily  lengthy  account  of  this  branch 
of  the  operations  of  the  general  savings  bank,  one  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  admiration  for  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
with  which  the  details  of  the  system  were  worked  out  to  meet 
the  peculiar  conditions  and  characteristics  of  the  Belgian  work- 
ingmen.  The  committees  of  propaganda  take  account  of  the 
lack  of  initiative  among  the  workingmen  and  prevent  the  law 
from  remaining  a  dead  letter.  They  at  the  same  time  act  as 
boards  of  information  to  the  savings  bank  in  regard  to  the  stand- 
ing and  management  of  the  societies  wishing  to  obtain  loans 
from  it.  Secondly,  the  policy  of  dealing  only  with  companies 
acting  as  intermediaries  between  the  bank  and  the  workingmen, 
not  only  increased  the  security  of  the  bank  and  shifted  the  great 
burden  of  looking  after  the  details  of  loaning  the  money  to 
workingmen,  its  repayment  in  small  installments,  and  the  like, 
but  left  the  real  work  of  providing  and  operating  the  machinery 
of  building  and  loan  societies  to  private  initiative,  where  it 
properly  belongs.  Finally,  in  its  scheme  of  combining  life 
insurance  with  the  contract  of  workingmen  to  purchase  homes, 
it  introduced  the  most  valuable  device  brought  forward  in  recent 
years  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  improve  the  housing  con- 
ditions of  the  working  classes.' 

Loans  to  the  agricultural  classes. — ^The  problem  of  so-called 
agricultural  credit  is  world  wide.  With  the  increasing  use  of  credit 
in  business  transactions  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  obtained 
in  the  rural  sections  has  been  felt  as  a  peculiar  hardship. 
Throughout  Europe  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  credit 

*  This  system,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States  bj 
Dr.  Gould  in  the  City  and  Suburban  Home  Company  of  New  York  City. 
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institutions  peculiarly  suited  to  the  farming  class.  As  we  have 
seen  in  our  historical  sketch,  the  first  action  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  general  savings  bank  was  in  1884.  The  system  then 
created  and  afterwards  extended  by  the  law  of  1894  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  just  described  in  advancing  money  for 
workingmen's  houses,  and  therefore  can  be  briefly  described. 
The  same  leading  principle  of  loaning  only  through  intermediary 
societies  is  here  followed.  The  farmers  are  encouraged  to  form 
mutual  or  co-operative  credit  societies,  and  loans  are  made  to 
them  by  the  bank.  The  details  of  the  system  under  which  the 
loans  are  made,  and  the  guarantees  against  loss,  are  too  compli- 
cated to  permit  of  our  entering  upon  their  consideration  here. 
The  general  system  is  that  of  our  building  and  loan  associations 
in  advancing  money  to  members. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  part  of  the  operations  of  the 
bank  developed  but  slowly.  Within  recent  years,  however,  the 
progress  has  been  much  more  rapid.  This  has  been  due  to  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1894,  specially  favoring  co-operative  credit 
societies.  The  interest  originally  charged  by  the  bank  on  its 
loans  was  4  per  cent.  In  1895  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  reduced  to  3.75  per 
cent,  for  loans  over  10,000  francs  in  amount  and  3.50  for  loans 
under  that  amount.  The  development  of  the  system  is  shown  in 
the  amount  loaned  by  the  general  savings  bank  to  these  socie- 
ties. It  increased,  as  we  have  seen,  from  2,104,000  francs  in 
1893  ^o  4.470,000  francs  in  1898.  In  this  last  year  the  number 
of  co-operative  credit  associations  recognized  by  the  bank  was 
204,  an  increase  of  39  over  the  preceding  year.  The  indications, 
indeed,  point  to  a  decided  growth  in  the  system  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Old' age  and  invalidity  insurance. — Turning  now  to  the  study 
of  that  part  of  the  operations  of  the  bank  which  relate  to  the 
provision  of  insurance  against  old  age  and  invalidity,  we  in  fact 
undertake  the  examination  of  what  is  almost  an  independent 
institution.  This  branch  was  created  fifteen  years  before  the 
general  savings  bank  came  into  existence,  and  even  after  the 
two  services  were  put  under  one  management,  their  operations 
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and  accounts  were  kept  as  distinct  as  if  they  were  under  separate 
administrations. 

The  essential  character  of  the  system  of  workingmen's  insur- 
ance here  provided  has  changed  but  little  in  the  nearly  fifty  years 
of  its  history.  The  object  of  the  bank  is  to  ofiEer  an  institution 
in  which  individual  workingmen  can  provide  for  a  pension  in 
their  old  age,  or  when  invalidated  for  labor,  through  small  pay- 
ments made  during  the  active  period  of  their  lives,  or  in  which 
large  employers  of  labor,  such  as  railroad  or  mining  companies, 
so  desiring,  can  insure  all  of  their  employees  at  the  same  time. 
In  principle  and  practice  the  bank  is  purely  voluntary  in  opera- 
tion as  regards  its  use  either  by  employers  or  employees,  and  is 
self-supporting. 

The  distinction  between  individual  insurance  or  that  taken  out 
by  the  workingmen  themselves,  and  collective,  or  that  secured  by 
the  employers,  is  an  important  one.  The  plan  of  individual 
insurance  is,  in  general,  such  as  would  be  ofiEered  by  a  private 
insurance  company.  The  chief  difiEerence  lies  in  the  provision 
that  depositors  are  not  required  to  contract  for  a  certain  fixed 
pension,  which  would  thus  necessitate  the  regular  payment  of 
certain  premiums.  Each  depositor  is  left  entirely  free  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  payments.  A  separate  account  is  opened  with 
each,  and  he  then  makes  deposits  as  he  is  able.  Each  deposit 
gives  a  right  to  a  pension,  the  value  of  which  is  determined 
according  to  the  age  of  the  depositor.  The  sum  of  these  pen- 
sions constitutes  the  amount  of  the  annuity  to  which  he  will  ulti- 
mately be  entitled.  Each  depositor  thus  knows  at  all  times,  by 
consulting  the  tables  of  the  bank  and  his  account  book,  the 
amount  of  the  pension  to  which  his  payments  entitle  him. 

The  minimum  age  at  which  pensions  begin  to  run  is  fixed  at 
50  years,  but  can  be  deferred  until  the  depositor  is  65  years  of 
age,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  amount  of  the  pension  is  pro- 
portionately increased.  In  case  of  invalidity  resulting  in  ina- 
bility to  work,  before  the  depositor  reaches  the  age  of  50  years, 
a  pension  is  paid,  the  value  of  which  is  determined  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  payments  that  have  been  made  and  the  age 
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of  the  depositor.  In  order  to  limit  the  work  of  this  service 
strictly  to  the  working  classes^  the  maximum  pension  that  can 
be  acquired  is  limited  to  1 200  francs. 

In  both  individual  and  collective  insurance  a  choice  is  offered 
between  two  kinds  of  insurance ;  that  obtained  when  the  depos- 
itor desires  his  payments  to  be  considered  as  alienated  {^capital 
alUn/),  and  that  when  he  desires  it  to  be  considered  as  reserved 
[cafiial  risirvi^ .  In  the  first  case,  provision  is  made  simply  for 
the  constitution  of  an  annuity  after  the  depositor  has  reached 
the  required  age.  In  the  second,  the  additional  provision  is 
made  that  on  the  death  of  the  depositor  all  deposits  that  he  may 
have  made  will  be  repaid  without  interest  to  his  heirs,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  insurance  thus  being  combined  with  that  of  old-age 
pensions.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  same  amount  of  deposits 
will  give  a  right  to  a  much  larger  pension  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  case.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  bank,  will 
show  the  value  of  the  old-age  pension  earned  by  depositors  making 
a  regular  monthly  payment  of  one  dollar,  according  to  the  system 
of  insurance  selected,  the  age  at  which  the  first  payment  is  made, 
and  the  age  when  the  owner  elects  to  enter  upon  its  enjoyment : 


^ 

w- 

Spytan 

55  yew 

60  yean 

6s  yea* 

soyem 

55y«a» 

60  yean 

65  yean 

6 

$105.32 

^160.06 

^255.84 

^40.61 

^4.65 

I97.O2 

^153.31 

#261.48 

10 

86.81 

132.89 

213.51 

369.04 

51.94 

78.36 

1^4.25 

212.35 

12 

78.56 

120.78 

194.63 

337.13 

46.37 

70.18 

111.49 

190.80 

15 

67.27 

104.20 

168.83 

293.50 

38.87 

59.18 

94.37 

161.84 

20 

51.07 

80.43 

131.80 

230.89 

28.44 

43.87 

70.52 

I2I.51 

25 

37.74 

60.86 

IOI.31 

179.34 

20.20 

31.74 

51.64 

89.59 

30 

26.82 

44.83 

76.33 

137.13 

13.72 

22.26 

36.85 

64.58 

35 

17.88 

31.71 

55.90 

102.57 

8.72 

14.91 

25.40 

45.24 

40 

10.60 

21.01 

.39.25 

74.41 

4.90 

9.31 

16.69 

30.50 

45 

4.71 

12.38 

25.79 

51.67 

2.07 

5.14 

10.19 

19.52 

50 

5.46 

15.01 

33.45 

2.11 

5.48 

11.55 

55 

6.51 

19.07 

2.18 

5.99 

60 

8.07 

2.29 

64 

1.40 

0.37 

The  history  of  the  operations  of  this  system  shows  a  steady 
but  slow  extension  of  its  work  during  the  first  five  years  of  its 
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existence.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  however,  during 
which  the  subject  of  workingmen's  insurance  has  attracted 
increased  attention,  the  progress  has  been  much  more  rapid. 
The  annual  reports,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
determining  at  a  given  time  the  number  of  persons  embraced 
under  the  contracts  for  collective  insurance,  do  not  show  the 
number  of  existing  accounts,  but  only  the  number  of  new  accounts 
opened  during  the  year.  This  latter  information,  however,  shows 
the  great  rapidity  of  the  movement  during  the  past  few  years. 
During  the  past  decade,  1 889-1 898,  the  number  of  new  accounts 
opened  during  each  year  were  917,  1750,  3642,  3874,  3525,  4438, 

5790,  io,549»  I7»i59.  and  43»873- 

This  very  rapid  progress  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
has  been  almost  entirely  due  to  the  increased  extent  to  which  the 
larpre  employers  of  labor  and  the  various  local  governments  are 
making  use  of  the  bank  for  the  insurance  of  their  employees. 
Thus,  while  in  1893  but  4  communes  and  provinces  insured 
their  employees  in  this  way,  their  number  rose  in  1894  to  12,  in 
in  1895  ^o  30*  in  1896  to  69,  and  in  1897  and  1898  to  144.  The 
number  of  industrial  and  transportation  companies  doing  the  same 
increased  during  this  period  from  24  to  35.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
work  done  by  this  insurance  institution  is  of  little  importance  as 
far  as  individual  insurance  is  concerned,  but  is  constantly  increas- 
ing in  the  much  more  important  branch  of  collective  insurance. 

The  number  of  persons  drawing  pensions  is  naturally  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year.  In  1895  their  number  was  2608 ;  in  1896, 
2810;  in  1897,  3056,  and  in  1898,  3332.  The  annual  payments 
required  on  the  3332  pensions  in  force  December  31,  1898 
amounted  to  1,239,585.84  francs,  the  average  value  of  the  pen- 
sion thus  being  slightly  over  372  francs. 

Life  insurance,  —  But  a  very  brief  statement  is  required  con- 
cerning this,  the  fourth  service  of  the  general  savings  bank. 
The  provision  of  life  insurance  apart  from  that  furnished  in  con- 
nection with  loans  for  building  workingmen's  houses,  was  not 
authorized  until  June  21,  1894,  and  did  not  go  into  operation  until 
1896.    The  system  has  thus  but  barely  commenced  operations. 
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The  law  of  1894  directs  the  organization  of  an  independent 
service  under  the  General  Savings  Bank,  for  the  provision  of  life 
insurance.  The  scheme  devised  offers  to  those  desiring  to  con- 
tract insurance,  a  choice  between  three  kinds  of  policies :  that 
of,  first,  straight  life,  the  payments  of  premiums,  however,  ceas- 
ing to  be  required  after  the  insured  reaches  the  age  of  55,  60,  or 
65  yearS)  as  may  be  desired;  second,  mixed  or  endowment, 
where  the  policy  is  paid  either  upon  death  or  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  endowment  period,  which  may  be  10,  15,  20,  or  25 
years ;  and  third,  the  same  policy  except  that  it  becomes  payable 
upon  the  person  insured  reaching  the  age  of  55,  60,  or  65  years, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  a  certain  term 
of  years. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21,  and  not  over  55  years  of  age, 
and  pass  the  usual  medical  examination.  Premiums  are  paid 
annually.  Under  no  circumstances  can  a  policy  be  forfeited. 
In  case  of  nonpayment  of  premiums  the  policy  is  converted  into 
one  fully  paid  up,  for  the  benefit  of  its  holder.  The  tables  of 
premium  rates  are  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  the  English 
Life  Table  No.  3,  3  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent,  additional  to  meet 
operating  expenses.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of 
the  policy  acquired  through  the  annual  payment  of  ten  dollars 
under  each  form  of  contract  according  to  these  premium  tables : 


Straight  life : 
Policy  folly  paid  up  at  age  55  years 
Policy  folly  paid  up  at  age  60  years 
Policy  folly  paid  up  at  age  65  years 

Endowment : 
Policy  matures  in  10  years  • 
Policy  matures  in  15  years 
Policy  matures  in  20  years  - 
Policy  matures  in  25  years 
Policy  matures  at  age  55  years    • 
Policy  matores  at  age  60  years 
Policy  matures  at  age  65  years    • 


Age  at  fiitt  payment 


498.17 
525.56 
545-77 

108.89 
169.80 
233.42 
297.97 
402 . 60 
455.46 
499-66 


437.17 
467.21 
489.38 


108. 
168. 
230. 
292. 
346. 
399 
444. 


362.55 
396.33 
421.26 


107 
166 
2*26 
284 
280 
333 
378 


289.29 
327.38 
355.49 

106.96 
164.14 
220.75 

273.74 
217.50 
269.67 
315.05 


217.35 
260.51 
292.36 

105.74 
160.56 
212.18 
259.06 
158.18 
209.66 
255.24 


45 


146.30 
195.67 
232.10 

104.00 

155.47 
201.97 

102 . 46 
153.18 
199.00 
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Operations  under  this  system  began  July  24,  1896.  During 
the  balance  of  the  year  but  eleven  policies  for  a  total  capital  of 
50,931.50  francs  were  taken  out.  On  December  31,  1898,  there 
were  in  force  403  policies  for  a  total  of  1,580,452,30  francs. 
Of  these,  296  were  for  straight  life,  and  107  for  endowment 
policies.  These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  system 
of  life  insurance  here  ofiEered  is  progressing  but  slowly.  It  is  as 
yet,  however,  too  early  to  foresee  the  ultimate  importance  that 
it  may  attain. 

William  Franklin  Willoughby. 

U.  S.  Dbpartmbnt  op  Labor, 
Washington. 
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There  is  today  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  significance 
or  value  of  tables  of  prices  and  index  numbers.  The  averages 
figuring  in  these  tables  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy. 
The  arithmetic  mean  is  most  commonly  employed,  but  W.  S. 
Jevons  advocated  and  employed  the  geometric  method,'  and  F. 
Y.  Edgeworth  has  suggested  the  median'  as  preferable  to  any 
other  means  for  representing  the  average,  at  least,  in  a  certain 
type  of  cases.  The  majority  of  statisticians  favor  the  use  of 
index  numbers  for  determining  the  movement  of  prices,  but  M. 
G.  Mulhall^  regards  the  results  given  by  index  numbers  as  utterly 
^lacious,  and  N.  G.  Pierson,^  by  applying  a  criterion  that 
appears  to  show  glaring  inconsistencies,  has  found  justification 
for  discrediting  all  attempts  at  discovering  movements  of  prices. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place 
to  re-examine  the  premises  to  these  conflicting  views.  With 
this  in  view  this  paper  presents  the  following  theses : 

1.  The  arithmetic  is  the  only  rigorous  method  for  computing 
averages. 

2.  Present  systems  of  index  numbers  are  defective,  but  the 
remedy  is  simple. 

3.  Periodic  movement  of  prices  can  be  accurately  presented 
in  the  case  of  single  commodities ;  in  the  case  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  commodities  the  movement  can  be  shown  only  when  the 
quantities  in  the  various  periods  are  proportional. 

I.     METHODS    OF   TAKING   AVERAGES. 

In  preparing  tables  of  prices  and  index  numbers  it  has  been 
necessary  to  reduce  lists  of  figures  representing  prices  for  various 
months  or  years,  or  for  various  commodities,  to  average  values. 

*  InvtUigoHons  in  Currency  and  Finance^  pp.  23,  24,  120  et  seq. 

*  Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
^History  of  Prices  (London,  1885),  p.  7. 

*  Economic  Journal,  March  1896,  p.  131. 
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Primarily  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  averages  have  been 
accurately  computed.  It  would  seem  that  for  so  simple  a  matter 
as  taking  an  average  there  would  be  little  excuse  for  uncertainty 
or  confusion.  To  be  sure,  where  considerations  of  weighting 
the  figures  enter,  the  question  becomes  somewhat  complex. 
But  aside  from  any  such  complexity,  there  has  been  by  no 
means  unanimity  or  certainty  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  taking  an  average.  Jevons  persisted  in  using  what  is  known 
as  the  geometric  method,  and  the  influence  of  his  name  has 
been  sufficient  to  perpetuate  a  considerable  measure  of  doubt  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  various  claims.  To  make  matters  worse, 
Jevons  introduced  into  the  controversy  a  new  potential  candidate 
for  the  honor  of  representing  the  average,  namely,  the  harmonic 
mean.  We  have  thus  to  consider  three  kinds  of  mean  in  rela- 
tion to  average — arithmetic,  geometric,  and  harmonic.  An 
arithmetic  series,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  that  has  a  constant 
difference  between  the  successive  members,  as  5,  8,  ii,  14,  etc., 
with  the  constant  difference  3.  A  geometric  series  has  a  con- 
stant ratio  between  successive  members,  as  2,  4,  8,  16,  etc.,  with 
the  constant  ratio  2.  The  harmonic  series  is  not  so  simply 
stated  as  either  of  the  above.  For  this  discussion,  the  relation 
of  this  series  to  the  arithmetic  will  afford  the  most  intelligible 
and  suggestive  definition.  If  we  express  an  arithmetic  series  in 
the  form  of  fractions  (-f,  -f-,  f,  |-,  etc.)  and  invert  the  various 
fractions,  we  have  a  harmonic  series,  as  •}•,  \^  \^  -^,  etc.  In  any 
of  these  series,  any  member  is  a  mean  between  its  left-hand  and 
its  right-hand  neighbors.  For  instance,  in  the  harmonic  series 
above,  \  is  the  mean  between  \  and  \,  It  needs  only  to  be 
added  here  that  between  the  same  two  quantities  the  arithmetic 
mean  is  numerically  greater  than  the  geometric,  and  the  geo- 
metric is  greater  than  the  harmonic.  For  instance,  between  4 
and  25  the  arithmetic  mean  is  14^;  the  geometric,  10;  the  har- 
monic, 6|4.     The  three  series  are : 

4,  Mi.  25  (arithmetic) 
4*  10,  25  (geometric) 
4t     6^,     25     (harmonic) 
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The  conception  of  average  is  so  wrought  into  the  conscious- 
ness from  early  life  that  it  scarcely  needs  elucidation.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  said  rather  that  it  would  need  no  elucidation,  so  far 
as  this  discussion  goes,  had  not  Jevons  succeeded  in  enveloping 
it  in  a  perplexing  maze  of  uncertainty.  One  or  two  examples  of 
averages,  whose  mere  statement  will  compel  assent,  will  suffice 
for  our  purpose.  If  two  boys  are  aged,  respectively,  6  and  lo 
years,  their  average  age  is  8  years,  the  arithmetic  mean.  6+10 
=  i6,  and  8  +  8  =  i6.  That  is,  the  conception  of  an  average  is 
such  that  if  the  number  of  units  in  it  be  substituted  in  each 
term  of  the  series  to  be  averaged,  the  aggregate  number  of  units 
is  not  changed.  If  a  quantity  fails  in  this  test  it  must  be  dis- 
carded— it  is  not  an  average.'  If  two  clocks  are,  respectively, 
20  and  30  minutes  fast,  they  average  25  minutes  fast,  the  arith- 
metic mean.  The  last  example  may  be  put  thus :  If  two  clocks 
vary  from  the  true  time,  respectively,  by  20  and  30  minutes, 
their  average  variation  is  25  minutes,  the  arithmetic  mean.  Why 
should  we  not  say  of  two  prices,  say  of  wheat,  if  the  price  of 
one  bushel  is  $1.50,  and  the  price  of  another  bushel'  is  $2.00, 

*To  the  objection  that  this  conception  of  an  average  is  arbitrary,  the  reply  is  (i) 
that  it  conforms  to  ordinary  usage,  and  (2)  that  no  other  conception  is  available  to 
determine  the  price  movement.  This  latter  consideration,  which  has  special  impor- 
tance in  this  discussion,  Is  developed  in  the  text.  The  movement  of  price  can  be 
determined  by  a  comparison  of  ratios — the  ratios  of  total  prices,  or  values,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ratios  of  total  quantities.  The  alternative  and  convenient  method  is 
by  the  use  of  averages,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  two  methods  should  tally 
in  their  results. 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  caution  against  taking  the  simple  average  between  the 
unit  prices,  in  case  of  unequal  quantities  of  a  commodity.  If  2  bushels  of  wheat  sell 
at  ^1.00  per  bushel  and  3  bu^els  sell  at  ^1.50  per  bushel,  the  average  price  is  not 
I1.25,  but *| 1. 30  per  bushel,  as  follows : 

2  bushels  at  ^ 1. 00  per  bushel  bring  ^2.00 

3  bushels  at  I1.50  per  bushel  bring  $4.50 
Total,  5  bushels  at  a  total  of  ^.50  is  I1.30  per  bushel 

The  same  result,  of  course,  may  be  obtained  by  distributing  the  units  of  commodity 
with  their  prices,  and  taking  the  arithmetic  average,  as  follows : 

I  bushel  at  the  rate  of  ii.oo 

I  bushel  at  the  rate  of    i.oo 

I  bushel  at  the  rate  of    1.50 

I  bushel  at  the  rate  of    1.50 

I  bushel  at  the  rate  of    1.50 
Total,  5  bushels,  at  a  total  of  ^.50,  or  I1.30  per  bushel. 
In  Jevons's  work,  unequal  quantities  are  scarcely  considered.    Whatever  the 
relative  quantities  sold,  the  price  of  the  unit  is  taken,  and  the  computation  based  on 
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the  average  price  for  the  two  bushels  is  $1.75,  the  arithmetic 
mean?  Or,  if  $1.00  be  taken  as  the  standard  price  for  wheat, 
and  we  wish  to  get  the  average  variation  for  two  bushels  sold, 
respectively,  at  $1.50  and  $2.00,  why  will  not  the  transparency 
of  the  following  process  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  result : 

Bushel  I  varies  from  the  standard  price  $0.50 ;  bushel  2  varies 
from  the  standard  price  ti. 00;  hence  the  average  variation  is 
$0.75,  or,  adding  $0.75  to  the  standard  price,  $1.00,  the  average 
price  for  the  two  bushels  is  ti.75  per  bushel?  If  we  express 
the  relation  of  the  varying  prices  by  ratios  or  percentages  of 
the  standard  price,  the  result  is  identical : 

If  bushel  I  sells  for  200  per  cent,  of  the  standard  price,  and 
bushel  2  sells  for  150  per  cent,  of  the  standard  price,  the  average 
percentage  for  the  two  bushels  is  175  ;  or,  if  $1.00  be  the  stand- 
ard, the  average  price  for  the  two  bushels  is  $1.75  per  bushel. 

In  presenting  the  logic  of  his  method  for  determining  the 
average  variation  (see  below),  Mr.  Jevons  clouds  the  discussion 
by  introducing  two  commodities.'  So  far  as  the  particular  point 
at  issue  is  concerned  it  matters  not  whether  we  consider  the 
variations  applying  to  two  periods  and  a  single  commodity,  or 
those  pertaining  to  two  commodities  and  a  single  period.  There 
are  points  of  distinction  affecting  these  two  cases  that  will  be 
taken  up  later ;  but  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we 
will  regard  the  two  cases  as  one.  Mr.  Jevons's  account  of  his 
selection  of  the  geometric  mean  is  as  follows : 

Thus  the  price  of  cocoa  has  nearly  doubled  since  1 845-1 850.  It  has 
increased  by  100  per  cent.,  so  that  its  variation  is  now  expressed  by  the  num- 
ber 200.    Cloves,  on  the  contrary,  have  fallen  50  per  cent.,  and  are  now  at 

that.  The  question  of  unequal  quantities  is  one  that  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  principle  of  "weighting,**  and  it  need  not  encumber  the  present 
discussion. 

'  The  propriety  or  significance  of  averaging  the  prices,  or  the  variations  of  prices, 
of  commodities  so  diverse  as  yards  of  cotton  and  pounds  of  tobacco  will  be  discussed 
in  another  place.  Mr.  Jevons  takes  the  affirmative  as  to  variations,  but  the  question 
of  the  proper  method  of  ascertaining  an  average  in  no  wise  depends  on  any  concrete 
significance  of  the  figures  or  numbers  involved.  Whether  these  latter  represent  real 
prices  or  fictitious  or  hypothetical  prices,  or  erroneous  variations,  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned to  discuss. 
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50.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  these  ratios  would  be  }i  (200+50)  or  125. 
The  average  rise  of  cocoa  and  cloves  would  then  appear  to  be  25  per  cent. 
Bnt  this  is  totally  erroneous.  The  geometric  mean  of  the  ratios  expressed  by 
the  numbers  200  and  50  is  100.  On  the  average  of  cocoa  and  cloves  there 
has  been  no  alteration  of  price  whatever.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  one  is 
doubled,  of  the  other  halved — one  is  multiplied  by  two,  one  divided  by  two 
— on  the  average,  then,  the  prices  of  these  articles  remain  as  they  were, 
instead  of  rising  25  per  cent.' 

Now  two  methods  of  obtaining  an  average  that  yield  diverse 
results  cannot  both  be  right.  If  one  is  right,  the  other  must  be 
wrong.  Moreover  the  discrepancy  between  the  results  would 
have  to  be  quite  insignificant  to  justify  the  adoption  of  the  inac- 
curate method  on  the  ground  of  its  greater  simplicity.  But  Mr. 
Jevons  accentuates  the  divergency  of  results  and  thus  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  accuracy  in  method.  The  plausibility  of 
the  reasoning  quoted  above  arises  from  setting  the  two  ratios  2 
and  yi  face  to  face,  to  offset  each  other.  But  the  ratio  2  in  the 
case  cited  corresponds  to  an  advance  of  100  points,  while  ^ 
corresponds  to  a  decline  of  but  50  points.  And  if  we  contrast 
100  with  50  it  is  certainly  equally  plausible  that  the  former  more 
than  ofiEsets  the  latter,  so  that  the  average  should  show  a  varia- 
tion from  the  original  prices. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  expose  the  speciousness  of  Mr.  Jevons's 
reasoning.  Division  and  multiplication  are  reverse  processes, 
and  it  sounds  plausible  to  say  that  multiplying  by  2  and  divid- 
ing by  2  are  mutually  neutralizing  operations,  but  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  quantities  operated  on.  If  100  be  multiplied  by 
2,  and  then  the  product  200  be  divided  by  2,  the  original  quan- 
tity 100  is  regained ;  but  if  we  perform  the  two  operations  on 
the  same  quantity,  as  does  Mr.  Jevons,  the  result  is  not  so  sim- 
ple. He  multiplies  100  by  2  and  divides  100  by  2,  and  then  by 
dwelling  on  the  identity  of  multiplier  and  divisor,  and  ignoring 
the  remaining  elements  of  the  problem,  he  reaches  a  chimerical 
conclusion.  This  sort  of  reasoning  will  not  stand  a  practical 
test  for  one  moment.  If  a  man  should  make  two  investments  of 
$100  each,  and  realize  200  per  cent,  on  one  investment  and  50 

'  IftvisHgaHams  m  Cumncy  and  Finance^  p.  23. 
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per  cent,  on  the  other,  Mr.  Jevons's  style  of  reasoning  would 
figure  out  no  reward  for  the  investor's  pains.  Modem  book- 
keeping shows  no  such  sterility  in  real  transactions.  The  investor 
makes  $ioo  on  one  transaction  and  loses  $50  on  the  other,  show- 
ing a  net  gain  of  $50. 

Mr.  Jevons  adhered  to  the  geometric  mean  in  spite  of  adverse 
criticism,  although  he  conceded  some  strength  to  the  opposition, 
witness  the  following  passage : 

The  reasons  for  adopting  the  geometric  mean  were  explained  in  my 
pamphlet,  and  I  still  think  those  reasons  sufficient.  I  must  mention,  how- 
ever, that  the  method  has  been  called  in  question  by  Dr.  £.  Laspeyres. 
.  .  .  .  Dr.  Laspeyres  urges,  if  I  read  him  aright,  that  as  the  value  of 
gold  meant  its  purchasing  power,  we  ought  to  take  the  simple  arithmetic 
average  of  the  quantities  of  gold  necessary  for  purchasing  uniform  quantities 
of  given  commodities.'  There  is  certainly  some  ground  for  the  argument 
But  it  may  be  urged  with  equal  reason  that  we  should  suppose  a  certain  uni- 
form quantity  of  gold  to  be  expended  in  equal  portions  in  the  purchase  of 
certain  commodities,  and  that  we  ought  to  take  the  average  quantity.  This 
might  be  ascertained  by  taking  the  harmonic  mean.  Thus  there  are  no  less 
than  three  different  kinds  of  averages  which  might  be  drawn.* 

Mr.  Jevons  does  not  venture  an  explanation  of  how  a  har- 
monic mean  is  obtained  under  the  stated  conditions,  but  contents 
himself  with  mathematical  illustrations  of  the  three  kinds  of 
mean^  and  by  means  of  an  example  educes  the  result  that  "  the 
mean  rise  of  price  might  be  thus  variously  stated : 

Per  ocnt. 

Arithmetic  mean 50 

Geometric  mean -        -        41 

Harmonic  mean 33 

It  is  probable  that  each  of  these  is  right  for  its  own  purposes 
when  these  are  more  clearly  understood  in  theory."  Then  fol- 
low three  remarkable  reasons  for  adhering  to  his  method : 

Because  (i)  it  lies  between  the  other  two;  (2)  it  presents  facilities  for 
the  calculation  and  correction  of  results  by  the  continual  use  of  logarithms, 
without  which  the  inquiry  could  hardly  be  undertaken ;  (3)  it  seems  likely 
to  give  in  the  most  accurate  manner  such  general  change  in  prices  an  is  due 

*  HUdebrand's  Jahrbiicher^  vol.  iii.  p.  97. 

*  Ibid,^  p.  120. 
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to  a  change  on  the  part  of  gold.    For  any  change  in  gold  will  affect  all  prices 
in  an  equal  ratio,  etc. 

The  first  two  of  these  reasons  are  remarkable  from  Jevons's 
own  original  standpoint  of  the  importance  of  accuracy.  The 
third  reason  is  remarkable  in  its  contention,  since  a  change  on 
the  part  of  gold  is  manifested  in  the  same  way  as  a  change  on 
the  part  of  commodities,  namely,  in  the  prices  ;  and  the  simple 
question  of  the  average  of  prices,  or  the  average  of  variations  in 
prices,  is  not  affected  by  the  causes  of  those  variations.  If  so, 
we  might  need  a  different  method  of  computation  for  every 
cause  of  variation. 

That  the  arithmetic  mean  gives  the  correct  average  will  be 
obvious  if  the  relation  of  price  is  stated  in  expanded  form  in 
terms  of  purchase.  For  instance,  if  one  dollar  purchase  one 
bushel  of  wheat  at  one  date,  and  one  dollar  at  another  date  pur- 
chase two  bushels,  the  two  dollars  purchase  in  the  aggregate 
three  bushels,  which  yield  an  average  purchase  of  one  and  one 
half  bushels  for  one  dollar,  or  the  arithmetic  mean  between 
one  bushel  and  two  bushels.  Let  us  now  describe  what  takes 
place  if  we  reverse  the  terms  of  the  problem.  If  one  bushel 
purchase  one  dollar  today,  and  one  bushel  purchase  two  dollars 
tomorrow,  two  bushels  purchase  in  the  aggregate  three  dollars, 
or  one  bushel  on  the  average  has  a  purchasing  power  of  one  and 
one  half  dollars,  the  arithmetic  mean.  This  latter  statement 
reflects  with  simple  fidelity  the  mathematical  relation  involved  in 
price  changes,  and  establishes  beyond  cavil  the  correctness  of 
the  arithmetic  method.  The  same  result  follows  if  we  consider 
variations  of  price  from  a  given  standard  instead  of  the  prices 
themselves.  For  instance,  if  one  dollar  per  bushel  be  taken  as 
the  standard  price  for  wheat,  and  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  aver- 
age variation  between  two  dollars  per  bushel  and  one  half  dollar 
per  bushel,  for  whicli  Mr.  Jevons's  method  gives  as  the  result  no 
variation,  the  correct  result  is  evident  from  the  following  process: 

At  two  dollars,  the  excess  for  one  bushel  is       -         $i.oo 
At  one  half  dollar,  the  deficit  for  one  bushel  is      -  50 

The  aggregate  excess  for  the  two  bushels  is      -        -     50 
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which  gives  an  average  excess  of  .25  to  the  bushel,  showing  the 
average  price  of  the  wheat  to  be  $1.25,  or  .25  in  excess  of  the 
standard  taken. 

Mr.  Jevons  intimates  that  a  certain  method  of  looking  at  the 
problem  will  yield  a  process  that  results  in  a  *'  harmonic  mean." 
As  "harmonic  mean"  is  indissolubly  associated  with  "arithmetic 
mean/'  by  definition,  it  follows  that  the  harmonic  mean  can  be 
made  to  emerge  wherever  the  arithmetic  mean  figures  in  a  result: 
but  in  this  case  the  former  certainly  does  not  emerge  as  the  cor- 
rect register  of  an  average.     To  illustrate : 

(i)  Given,  $1  purchases  i      bu. 

(2)  Given,  $1  purchases  2     bu. 

(3)  Result,  $  I  purchases  i>^  bu.    (Average). 

I,  I >^,  2  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  if  we  compute  the 
purchasing  power  of  i  bushel  of  wheat  in  terms  of  money  at  the 
three  different  rates,  we  get  a  harmonic  progression,  as  follows : 

At  $1  per        bu.,  i  bu.  purchases  $1 
At  $1  per  2      bu.,  i  bu.  purchases  %% 
At  $1  per  I  y^  bu.,  i  bu.  purchases  $^ 

^t  Ht  }i  ^rc  in  harmonic  progression,  ^  being  the  harmonic 
mean  between  i  and  ^.  This  harmonic  mean  does  not  express 
an  average.  It  is  evident  that  the  average  price  of  one  bushel 
of  wheat  at  the  three  rates  of 

I  bu.  purchasing  $1 
I  bu.  purchasing  $yi 
I  bu.  purchasing  $% 

is  ascertainable  by  summing  up  the  second  column  and  dividing 
by  3,  which  is  an  arithmetical  process.  The  harmonic  mean,  ^, 
in  the  above  case  is  obtained  by  first  forming  an  arithmetical 
series,  the  middle  term  of  which  denotes  an  average,  and  then, 
owing  to  the  inevitable  reciprocity  of  the  problem,  the  conditions 
furnish  the  harmonic  series  that  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  former.  The  arithmetic  series  is  i,  i>^t  2,  or  },  |^,  f. 
Inverting  each  of  these  fractions  we  have  i,  ^,  ^,  a  harmonic 
series  by  definition.  The  harmonic  series  is  bound  up  with  the 
arithmetic  series  by  the  reciprocal  relation  of  commodity  and 
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price ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  by  the  reciprocal  relation 
of  the  units  that  express  quantitatively  the  commodity  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  standard  of  value  on  the  other. 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  October  1 886, 
seems  to  think  that  the  character  of  an  average,  when  pressed 
into  the  service  of  political  economy,  is  so  thoroughly  fictitious 
that  it  is  quite  optional  to  employ  one  mean  or  another  as  fancy  or 
circumstances  may  dictate.'  If  this  were  true,  the  labor  of  com- 
piling tables  involving  averages  would  be  indeed  a  useless  and 
fruitless  task.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  true.  This  writer  bungles 
distinctions.  It  is  true  that  the  average  price  does  not  register 
a  concrete  realty,  but  as  a  mathematical  relation  existing  among 
nal  prices,  it  is  as  real  and  definite  as  the  prices  themselves. 
This  means  that  fictitious  averages  are  simply  pseudo-averages, 
and  result  from  erroneous  computation. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  into  what  a  tangled  web  this 
notion  of  a  fictitious  average  leads.  As  a  notion,  it  is  the  crea- 
tion of  Jevons  presented  in  his  Principles  of  Science^  chap.  xvi. 
Its  style  of  service  may  be  briefly  illustrated.  Consider  two  com- 
modities, one  of  which  has  remained  stationary,  or  at  lOO  per 
cent.,  and  the  other  has  doubled  in  price,  or  advanced  to  200 
percent.  The  arithmetic  average  is  150  per  cent.,  or  50  per 
cent,  advance.  Now  this  number  1 50  marks  a  deviation  of  50 
from  both  100  and  200;  it  therefore  embodies  an  error  of  50, 
when  made  to  represent  the  one  or  the  other.  This  saddles  a 
greater  proportional  error  on  the  smaller  number,  but  as  the 
choice  of  a  fictitious  average  is  under  no  sort  of  constraint,  one  has 
a  right  to  favor  the  larger  quantity.  However,  if  the  quantities 
are  regarded  equally  important,  the  choice  of  the  average  would 
naturally  fall  on  the  harmonic  mean.     In  the  example  cited, 

'  **  Its  fictitious  character  renders  it  possible  to  make  choice  among  different  values, 
and  thus  among  different  methods  of  finding  it.  This  is  generally  overlooked  by 
those  who  invariably  use  the  arithmetic  mean  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  which  could 
be  applicable.  The  only  justification  for  any  fictitious  mean  is  to  be  found  in  its  con- 
venience as  a  representative  of  the  true  quantities.  It  is  upon  this  criterion  that  Mr. 
Jevons  based  his  choice.*' — F.  Coggbshall,  "The  Arithmetic,  Geometric,  and  Har- 
Bonic  Means." 
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133K  ^^  ^^^  harmonic  mean  between  100  and  200,  giving  an 
error  of  33^^  and  66^,  respectively,  for  the  two  quantities  aver- 
aged, evidently  an  equitable  apportionment,  as  33  J^  and  66% 
are,  respectively,  one  third  of  100  and  200. 

The  fanciful  character  of  this  conception  of  an  error  that 
requires  distribution  will  appear,  if  we  introduce  some  prices 
between  these  two  extremes,  100  and  200,  such  as  will  not  dis- 
turb the  average.  Suppose  a  third  commodity  has  advanced  to 
133^  per  cent.,  which  will  not  disturb  the  average.  Such  a 
commodity  would  get  no  share  of  the  error,  and  yet,  according 
to  the  reasoning,  this  commodity  is  much  better  able  to  stand  it 
than  the  one  represented  by  100  per  cent.  It  is  clear  that  if  a 
number  of  commodities  are  to  share  an  error  in  proportion  to 
ability  to  stand  it,  the  average  cannot  exceed  the  price  repre- 
sented by  the  minimum  percentage  in  the  scale  of  variation. 
For  instance,  if  several  commodities  su£fer  variations  from  stand- 
ard price,  represented  by  50,  51,  75,  125,  200  per  cent,  and  the 
average  must  be  taken  so  as  to  distribute  the  error  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  these  numbers,  this  average  must  be  taken  less 
than  50}^.  Now,  if  we  introduce  commodities  whose  scale  of 
variation  will  fall  between  50  and  50}^,  it  is  plain  that  our  logic 
will  push  the  average  down  to  50.  Of  course  any  figure  lower 
than  50  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

The  absurdity  of  the  geometric  method  will  be  manifest  if 
we  consider  cases  of  extreme  variation.  To  begin  with  Mr. 
Jevons's  illustration,  a  rise  expressed  by  the  ratio  2  is  offset  by 
a  decline  expressed  by  ^.  In  the  same  way  a  rise  expressed  by 
4  is  o£fset  by  a  decline  expressed  by  }^  ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  if  two  commodities  each  double  in  price,  their  variation 
is  o£fset  by  that  of  a  single  commodity  declining  to  }^  its 
standard  price.     By  the  same  logic  100  commodities  doubling 

in  price  would   be  ofifset   by  one  commodity  declining  to  -^ 

its  standard  price.  That  is  to  say,  one  commodity  by  declining 
in  price  can  o£fset  any  rise  in  all  other  commodities  combined, 
and  the  result  will  be  an  average  of  no  variation. 
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We  can  bring  out  the  absurdity  in  a  still  bolder  form.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  a  commodity  that  may  have  a  compass  of 
price,  including  zero,  such  as  water.  By  the  geometric  method 
what  is  the  average  price  of  water  between  its  extreme  rates, 
taking  the  maximum  rate,  2,  and  the  minimum  rate  o?  The  true 
average  is  the  arithmetic  mean,  i.  The  geometric  mean  is 
1/2X0  =  o .  That  is,  the  average  price  of  water  by  the  geo- 
metric method  would  be  its  minimum  price.  The  harmonic  mean 
in  this  instance  is  the  same  as  the  geometric  mean,  and  hence  is 
equally  absurd  as  representing  an  average.  Indeed,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  harmonic  mean  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
to  cloud  the  transparency  of  a  simple  problem,  and  thereby  fur- 
nish the  pretext  for  a  compromise  between  two  so-called  equally 
plausible  results. 

Professor  F.  G.  Edgeworth  has  entered  the  lists  with  a  novel 
suggestion  for  an  average.  Representing  the  variations  in  the 
prices  of  the  various  commodities  by  percentages,  he  writes  these 
percentages  down  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude,  and  selects 
the  central  member  of  the  series  as  the  average.  For  instance, 
if  there  are  five  commodities,  and  the  percentages  representing 
their  variation  are  75t90,  95,  115,  125,  the  average  variation  is 
95.  Professor  Edgeworth  styles  this  mean  the  median.  Its 
claims  are  earnestly  urged  in  the  Reports  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1888,  1889,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  June  1888,  and  else- 
where. 

The  method  of  the  median  has  the  conspicuous  merit  of 
extreme  simplicity,  conspicuous  because  its  sole  merit.  It  is 
recommended  by  Professor  Edgeworth  to  serve  for  a  special 
sort  of  cases  which  he  calls  typical.  **  For  the  purpose  of  a 
mere  average  or  type,  we  are  to  take  account  of  all  manner  of 
goods,  and  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  quantity  of  each  com- 
modity. We  have  for  this  purpose  only  to  ascertain  the  ratios 
or  percentages  ....  and  then  to  take  a  simple  or  unweighted 
mean  of  these  ratios."' 

"*  Appreciation  of  Gold,"  Quarttrfy  Jammal  of  EcomomUs,  January  1889,  p.  161. 
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This  is  the  type  of  cases  in  which  the  method  of  the  median 
is  especially  appropriate,  according  to  Edgeworth.  On  the 
contrary,  this  is  the  type  of  cases  that  afifords  no  pretext  for 
deviating  from  the  true  or  arithmetic  method.  Where  data  are 
deficient,  it  is  possible  that  certain  devices  may  furnish  an 
approximate  average,  but  in  Edgeworth's  typical  cases,  the  data 
are  all  at  hand,  quantities  are  not  considered — that  is  to  say,  the 
quantities  are  taken  uniform  for  all  commodities.  In  these  cases 
the  arithmetic  method  is  eminently  practicable  as  well  as  theo- 
retically appropriate. 

Professor  Edgeworth  is  willing  to  indulge  any  prejudice  in 
favor  of  weighting  the  percentages.  "  However,  it  may  be 
admitted,"  he  says,  "that  though  there  is  no  peculiar  propriety 
in  using  a  weighted  mean  for  the  present  purpose,  at  the  same 
time  there  is  not  much  harm  in  doing  so."'  In  another  paper 
he  makes  the  concession  stronger.  "There  is  a  variety  [of 
median]  constituted  by  assigning  special  importance  to  those 
returns  which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  are  specially  good 
representatives  of  the  changes  affecting  the  value  of  money."* 
Then  follow  proposals  for  weighting,  according  to  one  or  two 
simple  devices,  which  strike  one  as  jocular  rather  than  serious. 

As  Professor  Edgeworth's  median  logically  contemplates  at 
best  but  an  approximate  result,  it  need  detain  us  no  longer. 

II.   THE  DEFECT  IN  INDEX  NUMBERS  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

The  initial  and  simplest  problem  connected  with  prices  or  index 
numbers  is  to  ascertain  the  comparative  prices  of  a  single  com- 
modity for  successive  periods.  For  convenience  a  period  of 
comparative  stability  of  the  market  is  taken  as  the  base  period, 
and  the  prices  of  the  various  periods  under  consideration  are 
compared  with  the  average  price  for  this  period.  If  index  num- 
bers are  used,  the  price  of  the  base  period  is  represented  by  lOO, 
and  all  prices  are  reduced  to  the  scale  of  this  base.  For  instance, 
consider  some  specific  commodity,  as  oats.     If  oats  are  rated  at 

'/^.,  p.  162. 

*  Report  of  the  British  AssociaHom  for  the  Adva$uiment  of  SciiHce,  1888,  p.  207. 
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40c.  per  bushel  during  the  standard  period  and  rise  to  50c.  at  a 
subsequent  period,  the  index  numbers  for  the  two  periods  are  100 
and  125.  The  important  point  here  pertains  to  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining this  price  of  40c.  or  50c.  Of  course,  the  figures  denote 
the  average  price,  but  precisely  bow  is  this  average  computed  ? 
It  is  customary  to  take  prices  at  stated  times  during  the  period, 
once  a  quarter,  or  once  a  month,  and  compute  the  simple  average 
of  the  schedule  thus  obtained.  This  will  usually  answer  for 
practical  purposes,  especially  if  the  variation  during  the  period 
is  slight ;  but  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  will  be  obtained  by 
allowing  for  the  differences  of  quantity  sold  at  the  different 
rates.  If  twice  the  quantity  is  sold  at  one  rate  as  compared  with 
another,  the  former  rate  should  be  taken  twice  in  determining 
the  average.  To  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear,  take  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  for  oats  for  a  year  by  the  month:  January, 
40C.;  February,  50c.;  March,  55c.;  April,  45c.;  May,  40c.;  June, 
40C.;  July,  50C.;  August,  55c.;  September,  45c.;  October,  35c.; 
November,  40c.;  December,  45c.  The  simple  average  computed 
by  adding  the  various  figures  and  dividing  by  12  is  45c.,  which 
ordinarily  would  be  taken  as  the  average.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity  of  results  we  will  suppose  that  equal  quantities  are 
sold  by  the  month  with  the  exception  of  October,  which 
schedules  the  lowest  price.  It  would  not  be  a  singular  phenom- 
enon if  the  low  price  should  attract  an  unusual  sale.  If  the 
quantity  sold  in  October  should  be  thirteen  times  as  great 
as  that  for  any  other  month,  the  price  35c.  for  that  month 
should  figure  thirteen  times  in  the  sum,  and  the  divisor  should 
be  24  instead  of  12,  giving  the  result  40c.,  or  5c.  less  than 
the  former  result.  This  gives  an  importance  to  the  price  35c. 
thirteen  times  as  great  as  that  for  any  other  month  due  to  the 
proportionally  larger  quantity  for  October.  It  is  not  usual  to 
speak  of  "weighting"  when  considering  a  single  commodity; 
but  the  propriety  of  so  doing  is  perfect,  as  is  evident  from  the 
above  example,  and  the  significance  is  clear.  Strictly  construing 
an  average,  it  is  the  result  of  dividing  the  total  proceeds  of  a 
commodity  during  the  period,  say  a  year,  by  the  number  of  units 
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of  the  commodity  involved  in  the  transactions.  If  three  mil- 
lion bushels  and  1.2  million  dollars  be  these  totals,  the  latter 
divided  by  three  million  gives  40c.  as  the  average  price  per 
bushel.  The  same  result  would  follow,  if  the  prices  scheduled 
by  the  month  were  weighted  proportionally  to  quantities  sold, 
and  the  weighted  figures  entered  into  the  calculation. 

When  we  come  to  a  plurality  of  commodities,  the  case  is  not 
quite  so  simple.  Indeed  the  subject  of  averages  and  index  num- 
bers as  applied  to  a  variety  of  commodities  has  been  a  theme 
of  endless  controversy.  Jevons  justified  the  propriety  of  aver- 
aging variations  in  distinction  from  the  prices  themselves  as 
follows : 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  average  of  prices  at  any  one  time.  If  a 
ton  of  bar-iron  costs  ;£6,  and  a  quarter  of  com  £'^,  there  is  no  such  relation 
or  similarity  between  a  ton  of  iron  and  a  quarter  of  com  as  can  warrant  us  in 
drawing  an  average  between  £fi  and  j£3 ;  and  similarly  of  other  commodities. 
If  at  a  subsequent  time  a  ton  of  iron  costs  ^£9,  and  a  quarter  of  com  j£3  12s., 
there  is  again  no  average  between  these  quantities.  We  may,  however,  say 
that  iron  has  risen  in  price  50  per  cent,  or  by  4- ;  what  was  previously  100  has 
become  150 ;  com  has  risen  20  per  cent,  or  by  i ;  what  was  100  has  become 
120.  Now  the  ratios  100:  150  and  100:  120  are  things  of  the  same  kind, 
but  of  different  amounts,  between  which  we  can  take  an  average.' 

The  above  statement  is  so  far  erroneous  that  almost  the  exact 
reverse  is  true.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  take  the  average 
price  of  any  number  of  thinks  alike  or  unlike,  as  is  evident  from 
the  conception  of  an  average  ^  but  in  general  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  take  an  average  between  variations. 

But  first  let  us  examine  some  of  the  methods  of  averaging 
that  have  obtained  more  or  less  sanction  and  prestige.  Jevons 
used,  generally  speaking,  unweighted  prices  or  index  numbers. 
That  is,  if  the  index  numbers  for  a  variety  of  commodities  for 
any  period  were  found  to  be,  say,  90, 105,  99,  the  average  index 
number  would  be  simply  the  sum  divided  by  3.  Most  statisticians 
at  present  reject  this  sort  of  an  average.  They  insist  that  the 
prices,  for  instance,  of  salt,  mercury,  wheat  and  beef  cannot 
be  summed  up  and  divided  by  4,  with  any  significant  result 

'  Invatigatums  in  Currency  and  finance,  p.  33. 
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Professor   Edgeworth,  however,  approves  this  very  process  as 
applicable  to  one  of  his  species  of  averages : 

For  the  purpose  of  a  mere  average  or  type,  we  arc  to  take  account  of  all 
aianner  of  goods,  and  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  quantity  of  each  com- 
modity. We  have  for  this  purpose  only  to  ascertain  the  ratios  or  percent- 
ages, such  as 

Present  price  Present  price  Present  price 

of  anchovies  of  alkali  of  beef 


Original  price  Original  price  Original  price 

of  anchovies  of  alkali  of  beef 

and  then  take  a  simple  or  unweighted  mean  of  these  ratios This  rule 

will  excite  the  mirth  of  some.  What,  they  will  say,  assign  the  same  impor- 
tance to  pepper  and  nutmeg  as  cotton  and  iron !  Yes,  I  reply,  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose,  etc 

If  we  could  ignore  quantity  our  problem  would  be  much  sim- 
plified ;  but  the  plain  truth  is,  that  if  we  do  ignore  quantity,  we 
vitiate  our  results.  The  simple  average  of  the  prices  of  pepper, 
nutmeg,  cotton  and  iron  cannot  be  taken  with  any  significant 
result,  for  the  reason  that  such  an  average  would  not  correspond 
to  the  phenomena  of  actual  facts.  Such  an  average  price  could 
not  be  applied  to  each  of  the  four  commodities,  to  get  the  total 
proceeds  from  the  real  transactions  of  any  period  of  time  under 
consideration ;  and  an  average  price  has  no  meaning  unless  it 
satisfies  this  condition.  The  simple  average  as  taken  by  Profes- 
sor Edgeworth  can  apply  only  to  a  hypothetical  case.  If  we 
suppose  a  unit  of  each  of  the  commodities  to  be  sold  at  a  spe- 
cific rate,  the  average  rate  for  these  several  transactions  is  the 
simple  average ;  but  such  a  case  afiEords  no  instruction  for  the 
problem  engaging  us. 

This  point  is  so  important  in  our  discussion  that  it  will  war- 
rant a  simple  and  careful  presentation.  We  have  seen*  that  in 
the  case  of  a  single  commodity,  an  average  has  to  do  essentially 
with  quantities.  If  a  bushel  of  wheat  sells  for  f  i.oo,  and  a  sec- 
ond bushel  for  f  1.50,  the  average  for  the  two  bushels  (quantity) 

***  Appreciation  of  Gold,'*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics^  Janumry  1889, 
pp.  16 1- 1 62. 

*  See  footnote,  p.  173. 
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is  $1.2 5.  Now  if  two  busMls  sell  at  f  i.oo  per  bushel,  and  three 
bushels  sell  at  f  1.50  per  bushel,  the  average  price  is  not  ti.25. 
This  would  ignore  quantity.  If  f  1.25  is  substituted  for  the  two 
rates,  f  i.oo  and  f  1.50,  the  five  bushels  aggregate  $6.25,  whereas 
in  the  real  transaction  we  get 

2  bushels  at  $1.00  per  bushel,  =  $2.00 

3  "  $1.50  "       =    4.50 

or  five  bushels  aggregate  $6.50.  The  true  average  price  is  26. 50 
divided  by  5  (quantity),  or  $1.30. 

Now  it  would  be  passing  strange  if  the  factor  of  quantity,  so 
indispensable  in  the  case  of  a  single  commodity,  could  be 
ignored  when  a  plurality  of  commodities  is  concerned.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  this  very  ignoring  of  quantity  (the  ignoring 
altogether,  or  the  inadequate  providing  for  quantity  by  recourse 
to  arbitrary  systems  of  weighting)  that  has  led  to  divergent  and 
unsatisfactory  results. 

The  meaning  will  be  clear  by  taking  a  simple  example. 
If  the  average  prices  of  wheat  and  rye  are  f  i.ooand  .50  for  a 
specific  period,  it  will  not  do  to  take  the  simple  average  of  ti.oo 
and  .50  (or  .75)  for  the  average  price  of  the  two  commodities. 
Suppose  the  transactions  in  wheat  for  the  period  are  four  mil- 
lion bushels,  for  rye  one  million  bushels ;  we  have 

4,000,000  bushels  at  $1.00  per  bushel,  =  $4,000,000 

1,000,000        "  .50  "  =       500,000 

or  5,000,000        "  at  a  total  of  4*500,000 

Now  5,000,000        "  at  .75  per  bushel  =    3,750,000 

proving  the  inadequacy  of  the  simple  average,  .75.  The  true 
average  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  proceeds,  4.5  mil- 
lion dollars  by  the  total  number  of  bushels  involved,  five  million 
(quantity),  which  yields  .90  as  the  correct  result.  Ninety  may 
be  substituted  for  the  prices  of  wheat  and  rye  without  affecting 
the  totals,  the  decisive  test  of  a  correct  average. 

In  the  above  example  of  wheat  and  rye,  but  one  species  of 
unit  is  involved,  the  bushel.  Let  us  now  consider  the  case 
involving  different  units  of  quantity.  Let  us  see  whether  there 
is  any  significance  to  an  average  price  between  bar  iron  and  com. 
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Jevons  says  there  is  not.  "If  a  ton  of  bar  iron  costs  £6^  and  a 
quarter  of  corn  £1^  there  is  no  such  relation  or  similarity 
between  a  ton  of  iron  and  a  quarter  of  corn  as  can  warrant  us  in 
drawing  an  average  between  £6  and  £1.''  Immediately,  how- 
ever»  as  quoted  a  few  pages  back,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  we 
can  draw  an  average  between  their  variatiofts,  because  variations 
may  be  represented  as  percentages  or  ratios,  and  ratios  "are  things 
of  the  same  kind  ....  between  which  we  can  take  an  average." 

Is  not  price  a  homogeneous  relation  the  same  as  ratio,  and 
susceptible  to  the  same  sort  of  comparison  and  manipulation  ? 
Has  ratio  a  superior  sort  of  homogeneity  ?  It  is  difficult  to  see 
wherein.  The  fact  is  that  homogeneity  is  not  a  sufficient  crite- 
rion here.  We  are  considering  relations,  and  Jevons  draws  an 
average  between  relations,  neglecting  meantime  the  objects 
related,  and  then  he  applies  the  result  to  the  objects.  It  has 
been  shown  that  such  a  proceeding  is  invalid  in  case  of  prices, 
and  price  has  a  primary  relation  to  the  object.  Quantity  must 
be  taken  account  of.  Now  the  ratios  referred  to  here  are  prima- 
rily relations  among  the  prices,  and  hence  stand  in  a  secondary 
relation  to  the  objects  themselves ;  so  that  the  application  of 
averages  of  ratios  to  the  objects  must  be  a  more  precarious  mat- 
ter than  in  the  case  of  the  immediate  relation  of  price.  It  will 
appear  later  that  ratios,  homogeneous  as  they  are,  have  to  be 
handled  with  discriminating  recognition  of  quantity  to  reach  an 
intelligent  interpretaion  of  results. 

With  the  prices  themselves  for  a  single  period  the  case  is 
different.  If  the  price  of  iron  is  £6  per  ton,  and  that  of  corn 
£Z  per  quarter,  we  may  get  the  average  price,  but  first  we  must 
take  into  account  the  quantity  of  each  commodity.  Say  the 
volume  of  business  in  iron  for  a  specific  period  is  100,000  tons; 
for  com  200,000  quarters.  If  the  average  prices  for  the  two 
commodities  are  £6  and  £1,  we  have 

100,000  tons  of  iron  at  £6,  =  ;£6oo,ooo 
200,000  quarters  com  at  3,  =■     600,000 

Total,  300,000  units  of  the  two  commodities  aggregate  ;^i,200,- 
000,  or  £4  per  unit  as  the  average  for  the  two  commodities. 
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That  this  is  the  true  average  may  be  proved  by  substituting  it  in 
the  computation  as  follows  : 

100,000  tons  at  j£4  =  ;£40o,ooo 

200,000  quarters  at  £^     =      8oox>oo 

Total,  jf  1, 200,000 

as  above. 

If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  £^  as  applied 
to  a  ton  of  iron,  since  it  may  be  that  iron  never  sold  as  low  as 
that  figure,  the  reply  is  that  £^  does  not  purport  to  be  the  price 
of  iron ;  it  as  an  average  price  taken  between  two  commodities. 
One  might  with  equal  propriety  object  to  averaging  the  prices  of 
two  grades  of  corn  on  the  ground  that  the  better  grade  never 
sold  as  low  as  the  average.  The  confusion  arises  from  not 
keeping  in  mind  the  significance  of  the  concept,  average,  which 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  vicarious  quantity,  which,  when 
substituted  for  the  quantities  that  it  replaces,  does  not  change 
the  totality  of  units  comprehended  in  these  various  replaced 
quantities.  In  the  above  case,  the  average  £^,  substituted 
for  £(i  and  £i,  does  not  increase  or  diminish  the  totality 
(;^ 1, 200,000)  of  units  contained  in  the  quantities,  £(>  and  ;^3, 
taken  the  proper  number  of  times,  namely,  100,000  and  200,000 
respectively. 

We  must  now  establish  the  nexus  between  price  schedules 
and  index  numbers.  The  convenience  and  attractiveness  of  the 
latter  are  such  that  the  incentive  to  use  them  in  price  statistics 
is  great.  On  the  face  of  it,  there  is  nothing  simpler  and  more 
logical  than  the  subsitution  of  a  convenient  scale  of  ratios  for  a 
schedule  of  prices.  For  instance,  100,  80,  125,  200  maybe  sub^ 
stituted  for  20,  16,  25,  40,  and  the  former  schedule  o[>erated  on 
by  all  the  processes  of  division,  multiplication,  etc.,  involved  in 
the  taking  of  averages,  and  the  results  applied  to  the  latter 
schedule,  with  complete  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
conclusions.  All  that  is  necessary  in  the  above  case  is  to  divide 
every  result  obtained  from  the  former  schedule  by  5.  This  is 
evidently  valid,  since  lOO,  as  representing  a  price,  may  stand  for 
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the  same  value  as  20.  If  20  denote  that  number  of  cent  units, 
changing  20  to  100  simply  reduces  the  unit,  cent^  to  one  fifth  of 
a  cent.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  20  cents  ;  in  the  other  case,  we 
have  100  one  fifth  cents.  The  numbers,  100,  80,  125,  200  must 
yield  as  trustworthy  results  as  the  proportional  numbers,  20,  16, 
25,  40.  In  fact,  as  shown  above,  they  must  yield  identical 
results. 

And  yet  the  use  of  index  numbers  has  been  condemned  on 
the  ground  that  they  give  inaccurate  results.  M.  G.  Mulhall' 
pronounces  a  sufficiently  sweeping  condemnation  which  is  equally 
appropriate  as  against  the  genuine  schedule  of  prices.  He  takes 
it  for  granted  that  index  numbers  mean  unweighted  numbers. 
If  the  proper  weights  be  applied,  his  objections  lose  their  force. 
A  more  serious  objection  charges  essential  erroneousness  to  the 
principles  of  construction  of  index  numbers.  N.  G.  Pierson'  and 
C.  W.  Oker^  urge  in  strong  terms  the  untrustworthiness  of  this 
instrumentality  for  measuring  price  variations.  Their  modes  of 
presenting  the  subject  are  sufficiently  distinct,  but  the  principle 
in  the  two  cases  is  the  same,  so  that  a  single  examination  will 
suffice.  Pierson's  illustrations  accentuate  the  discrepancies  in  the 
results  more  strongly  than  those  of  Oker.  We  quote  from  the 
former : 

Let  us  suppose  ten  commodities,  all  equally  important.  Five  of  them  are 
doubled  in  price,  and  five  of  them  fall  exactly  to  one  half.  Supposing  these 
ten  commodities  to  have  been  equally  cheap  or  dear  before  the  changes 
occurred,  it  is  evident  that  their  average  price  will  have  risen  25  per  cent. 

Fint  period  Second  period 

5  X  100  =  500  5  X  200  =  1000 

5  X  100  =   500  5  X     50  =     250 

"10)1000  I0\l250 

100  125 

The  index  numbers  in  this  table  give  a  correct  account  of  the  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  ;  they  show  a  rise  from  100  to  125. 

^ffisitry  0/ Prices,  1885,  p.  7. 

*  Ec^mpmie  Journal,  March  1896. 

'JouftMAL  OP  PouTiCAL  ECONOMY,  September  1896. 
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But  if  we  had  started  from  the  second  period,  expressing  the  initial  prices 
in  percentages  of  the  prices  as  they  were  after  the  change,  we  should  have 
found  something  quite  different. 

Fint  pcnod  Second  period 

5  X    50  =    250  5  X  100  =    500 

5  X  200  =  1000  5  X  100  =    500 

io)'g5o  io)iooo 

125  100 

In  this  case  the  index  numbers  would  have  shown  a  fall  instead  of  a  rise. 

The  above  criticism  chronicles  a  fatal  objection  to  index 
numbers,  as  they  have  been  constructed.  Professor  Edgeworth,* 
in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal^  undertakes  to  meet  the 
objection ;  but  the  "  Defense  '*  is  not  based  on  a  denial  of  Pier- 
son's  theoretical  contention,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  latter's 
illustrations  are  not  typical ;  they  are  extreme  hypothetical  cases, 
created  to  magnify  what  in  actual  experience  is  an  insignificant 
source  of  discrepancy. 

To  sum  up,  several  of  Mr.  Pierson*s  objections  amount  to  this  one :  that 
the  calculation  of  average  variations  in  prices  is  untrustworthy  because  the 
result  is  seriously  different  according  as  different  systems  of  weighting  are 
employed.  And  the  objection,  though  true  in  the  abstract  of  artificially 
simplified  index  numbers,  is  not  true  of  the  sets  of  figures  with  which  we 
have  actually  to  deal.* 

Edgeworth's  reply  is  inadequate.  The  objection  that  Pier- 
son  raises  is  real.  The  system  of  index  numbers  as  constructed 
and  used  has  a  fundamental  imperfection  that  vitiates  the  results. 
A  slight  change,  however,  will  remedy  the  defect,  and  will 
enable  the  system  to  secure  absolutely  accurate  and  uniformly 
consistent  results.  Mr.  Pierson  himself  trod  on  the  very  heels 
of  this  remedy,  but  it  managed  to  elude  his  grasp.  In  speaking 
of  his  illustrations,  he  says : 

The  first  table  shows  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  value  of  commodities 
of  which  prices  were  originally  eqtial :  the  second  table  applies  to  commodi- 
ties of  which  prices  were  originally  nnegual.  Each  percentage  of  a  high 
price  has  a  greater  arithmetical  importance  than  each  percentage  of  a  low 
one.     But  the  system  of  index  numbers  takes  no  account  of  this  difference.' 

' "  A  Defense  of  Index  Numbers." 

*  Economic  Journal,  March  1896,  p.  1 36.  'p.  128. 
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This  last  sentence  contains  the  key  to  the  situation.  Index 
numbers  should  take  account  of  this  di£Eerence.  The  defect  in 
them  springs  out  of  this  omission.  It  is  futile  to  take  unequal 
prices  and  deal  with  them  as  though  they  were  equal,  expecting 
the  laws  of  mathematics  to  condone  the  o£fense.  But  this  is 
just  what  the  present  system  of  index  numbers  does.  It  repre- 
sents $5  and  $50  and  .05  indiscriminately  by  100,  without  even 
an  apology  for  the  unwarranted  proceeding.  Now  it  is  plain, 
in  case  of  two  commodities,  one  priced  at  .05  and  the  other  at 
$50,  that  if  the  former  advances  100  per  cent.,  making  its  price 
.10,  and  the  latter  remains  stationary,  there  is  not  an  average 
advance  of  50  per  cent.,  not  certainly  if  a  unit  only  of  each  com- 
modity is  considered,  or  the  same  number  of  units.  But  index 
numt>ers  bring  about  this  fantastic  result  as  follows : 

For  the  .05  commodity,   300  X  i  =  200 
For  the  $50  commodity,  100  X  i  =  100 

2)300 

150 
or  50  per  cent,  average  increase. 

The  trouble  comes  from  representing  each  commodity  by  100 
without  making  compensation.  How  different  the  result  if  we 
make  proper  compensation.  The  $$0  commodity  and  the  .05 
commodity  may  be  represented  by  the  same  number  100 ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  in  so  doing  we  virtually  change  the  unit  of 
quantity  without  allowing  for  the  change,  .05  being  -n^  of  $50, 
if  we  represent  the  price  of  the  $$0  commodity  by  100,  we  may 
take  the  same  number  100  to  represent  the  other  commodity, 
only  if  we  at  the  same  time  increase  the  unit  of  the  latter  to  one 
thousandfold.  The  price  of  this  thousandfold  unit  will  then 
be  ^50,  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  commodity.  However,  as 
we  had  but  one  of  the  smaller  units,  we  have  now  to  consider 
•yV^  of  the  thousand-fold  unit,  and  our  table  stands  thus, 

For  the  .05  commodity,  200  X  ttiW  =        -^ 
For  the  $50  commodity,       100  X  i  =  loo.o 


■1 


i.ooi  I100.2000 


100,1— 
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that  is,  the  average  advance  for  the  two  is  not  quite  .i  per  cent, 
instead  of  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pierson's  first  table  gives  the  correct  result,  because  he 
stipulates  that  the  articles  have  the  same  initial  price,  so  that  he 
is  justified  in  assigning  the  index  number  lOO  to  each  commod- 
ity or  each  group.  In  his  second  table  he  takes  the  second 
period  as  the  base  period,  but,  the  prices  having  diverged,  he  is 
not  warranted  in  assigning  the  same  index  number  to  each  group 
without  making  the  proper  compensation.  We  can  easily  read- 
just this  table,  so  as  to  show  the  same  average  variation  as  the 
first  table.  The  price  of  the  first  group  of  commodities  in  the 
second  table  being  four  times  that  of  the  second,  we  may  con- 
sider a  fourfold  unit  of  each  of  this  second  group,  and  repre- 
sent the  price  of  this  new  unit  identically  with  that  of  the  first 
group.  We  now  have  to  consider  \  units  of  the  second  group 
{\  unit  of  each  member  of  this  group)  with  the  following 
result : 

I  St  period  2d  period 

5  X  50  =  250.0  5  X  100  =  500 

\  X  200  =  250.0  f  X  100  =  125 

6.25^500.00  6.25)625.00 

80  100 

This  table  shows  the  same  average  advance,  25  per  cent.,  as  the 
first  table  of  Mr.  Pierson,  and  is  the  true  record  of  the  variation. 

It  is  plain  that  the  trouble  with  index  numbers  arises  from 
subsituting  for  a  set  of  miscellaneous  prices  one  uniform  number 
100,  instead  of  using  proportionals  throughout,  as  the  inflexibility 
of  mathematical  principles  enjoins.  Statisticians,  however,  have 
considered  it  convenient  to  use.  one  uniform  base  number,  100; 
and  mathematics  is  sufficiently  indulgent  to  permit  this  innova- 
tion also,  but  she  demands  rigorous  compensation,  as  outlined 
above. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  examples  cited  that  a  correct  system 
of  index  numbers  requires  a  strict  recognition  of  quantity,  in 
order  to  secure  accurate  results.  Quantity  is  essential  whether 
we  use  the  schedule  of  actual  prices  or  substitute  index  numbers. 
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Mr.  Pierson  entirely  loses  sight  of  this  imperious  necessity,  and, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  article,  he  turns  hopeless  pessimist  on 
the  question  of  computing  average  variations  of  prices  by  any 
method  whatever.  It  would  be  possible,  he  grants,  if  we  had 
one  uniform  standard  of  measure,  but  the  inevitable  variety  leads 
to  inextricable  confusion  and  despair.  By  changing  the  unit 
from  one  of  weight  to  bulk,  Mr.  Pierson  finds  that  the  transposi- 
tion evokes  a  veritable  wizard  who  changes  plus  into  minus,  and, 
by  a  subtle  magic,  transforms  increase  into  decrease.  The  pro- 
cess is  as  follows : 

Now  let  us  suppose  that — 

100  pounds  of  A  are  equal  to  i  bushel 
100  pounds  of  B  are  equal  to  0.5  bushel 
100  pounds  of  C  are  equal  to  2  bushels 
Then,  if  each  of  the  three  articles  is  worth  208.  per  hundred  pounds,  they 
will  be  worth  per  bushel^ 

A 208. 

B 408. 

C los. 

Supposing  commodity  A  to  rise  25  per  cent.,  B  to  fall  50  per  cent.,  and  C  to 
rise  50  per  cent.,  this  would  a£Eect  the  average  price  as  follows : 
If  the  price  is  expressed  per  100  pounds, 

A  will  rise  from  20  to  258. 
B  will  fall  from  20  to  los. 
C  will  rise  from  20  to  308. 

60  to  658. 
Which  means  an  average  rise  from  100  to  108.38.   But  if  the  price  is  expressed 
per  bushel, 

A  will  rise  from  20  to  258. 

B  will  ^11  from  40  to  208. 

C  will  rise  from  10  to  158. 

70  to  6O8. 
Which  means  an  average  fall  from  100  to  85.7. 

Thus  it  would  simply  depend  on  the  method  of  expressing  the  price — 
per  100  pounds  or  per  bushel — whether  an  average  rise  or  an  average  fall 
recorded. 
I  do  not  see  my  way  out  of  this  difficulty  and  the  only  possible  conclusion 
to  be  that  all  attempts  to  calculate  and  represent  average  movements 
of  prices,  either  by  index  numbers  or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  abandoned.' 
■P.  131. 
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This  trick  of  transposition  from  pounds  into  bushels,  by 
which  an  advance  is  changed  into  a  decline,  is  easily  exposed. 
It  is  accomplished  by  an  unavowed  substitution  of  quantities. 
With  the  figures  showing  the  advance  from  60  to  65s.,  100 
pounds  of  each  commodity  are  taken.  When  reduced  to  bushels 
the  quantities  vary,  but  Mr.  Pierson,  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
quantities  uniform,  deliberately  and  naively  makes  the  change 
without  realizing  its  significance.  Let  us  see  the  result  when  we 
adhere  to  the  original  quantities  expressed  in  the  new  standard : 

1  bushel  of  A  rises  from  20  to  258. 
0.5  bushel  of  B  falls  from  20  to  los. 

2  bushels  of  C  rises  from  20  to  308. 

60  to  658. 
or,  of  course,  the  identical  result  that  Mr.  Pierson  finds  in  the 
first  instance.  This  amounts  simply  to  weighting  for  quantity. 
The  quantities  being  100  pounds  for  each  commodity,  when  we 
change  to  bushels,  we  must  weight  A  with  the  coefficient  i,  B 
with  }^,  C  with  2,  and  the  transaction  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : 

Cocf.       I  inpot  HmcB.        nioc 

A  I    X    I  =  i.o    ^     208.  s=  208.;  25^  advance  gives  25s. 

B     -        •  I    X    i  =  0.5     <d     408.  =  208.;  icfH  decline  gives  los. 
C  -      I    X    2  =  2.0    <^     IDS.  as  206.;  50)(  advancc  gives  308. 


608.  to  658. 

Mr.  Pierson's  trick  can  be  performed  without  transforming 
into  bushels  by  simply  modifying  the  quantity  of  each  article  so 
as  to  express  the  equivalence  of  i  bushel,  and  then  ignore  the 
quantitative  discrepancy.  Instead  of  100  pounds  of  each  article 
we  have  by  this  arrangement : 

100  lbs.  of  A  command  208.;  ^l$  advance  gives  258. 

300  lbs.  of  B  command  408.;  50^  decline    gives  208. 

50  lbs.  of  C  command  los.;  50^  advance  give§  158. 

708.  to  608. 

Of  course,  as  thus  performed,  the  trick  is  no  trick  at  all,  because 
the  change  of  quantities  is  so  obtrusive  that  no  one  is  deceived. 
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III.    THE    EQUIVALENCE   OF  THE   TWO   METHODS,  PRICES  AND   INDEX 
NUMBERS  ;   THE  CHARACTER  AND  LIMITATION  OF  THEIR  SERVICE. 

Index  numbers  properly  constructed  are  as  trustworthy  as 
tables  of  actual  prices.  They  are  neither  more  nor  less  reliable. 
They  give  and  must  give  proportionate  results  with  the  severe 
certainty  of  mathematical  law.  In  case  of  single  commodities, 
either  method  will  indicate  accurately  the  price  relations  among 
the  various  periods.  Either  method  will  give,  for  any  isolated 
period,  the  correct  average  price  of  all  commodities.  In  case 
the  quantities  of  each  commodity  for  the  various  periods  are  pro- 
portional, either  method  will  give  the  correct  general  movement 
of  price,  giving  the  ratios  of  the  average  prices  of  all  the  com- 
modities between  period  and  period  as  accurately  as  in  the  case 
of  single  commodities.  Both  methods  are  powerless  beyond 
this  point.  The  bounds  of  their  capacity  are  rigorously  set  at 
this  limit.  Neither  method  is  competent  when  the  quantities 
become  disproportionate.  We  will  establish  these  propositions 
by  means  of  examples  that  are  simple  and  at  the  same  time 
decisive. 

The  first  example,  exhibited  in  Tables  I  to  IV,  involves  pro- 
portional quantities.  Table  I  is  constructed  of  actual  prices. 
Tables  II,  III,  IV  employ  index  numbers.  The  four  tables  pre- 
sent the  same  phenomena  with  harmonious  results.  Any  table 
can  be  readily  transformed  into  any  other  by  the  use  of  sim- 
ple mathematical  formulae.  The  method  and  rationale  of  the 
changes  have  been  already  indicated.  The  last  three  tables  take 
the  first,  second  and  third  periods  respectively,  as  base  periods. 
To  transform  Table  I,  for  instance,  into  IV,  the  third  period  is 
taken  as  the  base  period,  and  lOO  represents  the  price  of  each 
commodity.  As  90  (to.90  may  be  read  90c.,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
complication  of  the  decimal  point)  is  the  actual  price  of  wheat 
in  the  third  period,  100  may  be  regarded  as  the  price  of  V 
of  a  bushel ;  so  that  the  relations  of  Table  I  will  be  preserved  in 
IV  if  we  change  the  unit  of  quantity  from  i  bushel  to  V  ^^ 
a  bushel,  and  at  the  same  time  apply  a  compensatory  ratio 
to  the  number  of  units,  i.   ^.,  take  -^  of  100,  or  90,  as  the 
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number  of  the  new  units,  y  bushel  x  90  =  i  bushel  X  100. 
This,  of  course,  gives  the  identical  total  value,  9000.  Likewise 
with  sug^r  and  wine.  Sugar  rated  at  600  per  cwt.  is  equivalent 
to  a  rating  of  lOO  per  \  cwt.  And  dividing  the  unit  into  six 
units  increases  the  number  of  units  sixfold,  or  160  becomes  960. 
In  case  of  wine,  100  substituted  for  300  as  the  unit  price  changes 
the  unit  of  quantity  from  i  gallon  to  \  gallon,  and  the  number 
of  units  from  40  to  120.  T\i^  price  columns  and  the  number-of- 
units  columns  of  the  various  periods  sustain  the  same  ratios 
between  the  two  tables  as  those  of  the  base  periods. 

Table  III  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  Table  IV,  the 
base  period  being  the  second  instead  of  the  third.  The  total 
value  columns  of  I,  III,  IV  are  identical,  as  logically  they  should 
be.  Table  II  exhibits  a  variation  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  con- 
structed on  a  slightly  different  plan,  to  show  that  different 
methods  may  be  employed,  if  the  application  of  principle  is 
rigorous.  In  Table  II,  instead  of  changing  the  unit  of  quantity 
from  I  bushel  to  \  bushel  for  wheat,  to  compensate  for  the 
substitution  of  lOO  for  80  in  the  price,  the  unit  i  bushel  is 
retained,  which  necessitates  the  retention  of  125  as  the  number 
of  units.  This  raises  the  total  value  to  12,500.  Now  every  indi- 
vidual transformation  of  this  table  must  take  account  of  this 
arbitrary  manipulation  of  the  price  of  wheat.  This  is  done,  in 
case  of  sugar,  by  changing  the  unit  of  quantity  to  \  cwt.,  instead 
of  ^  cwt.,  when  100  is  substituted  for  400  in  the  price  column. 
This  preserves  the  proportions  between  the  corresponding  data 
for  wheat  and  sugar,  i  :  ^  : :  400  :  80.  That  is,  if  80  and  400  are 
each  to  be  represented  by  100.  and  the  unit  of  the  80  commodity 
to  remain  unchanged,  then,  to  preserve  the  original  relations, 
the  unit  of  the  400  commodity  requires  to  be  divided  into  5 
units.  Of  course,  the  number  of  units  for  sugar  must  be  increased 
fivefold.  A  simpler  way  to  get  at  this  transformation  is  to 
increase  the  figures  in  the  price  columns  of  Table  I  25  per  cent, 
uniformly.  Then  the  transformation  is  reduced  to  the  method 
employed  with  III  and  IV.  This  is  equivalent  to  changing  the 
unit  of  value.     If  80  is  replaced  by  100,  that  means  that  we 
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have  100  eight  tenths  of-a-cent  units  instead  of  So-cent  units,  so 
that  the  increased  figures  do  not  change  the  original  values. 
The  total  value  columns  have  their  figures  increased  25  per  cent 
That  is,  instead  of  80,  we  have  100 ;  instead  of  400  we  have  500, 
or  \  instead  of  i.  But  the  unit  is  reduced  by  the  same  ratio. 
Instead  of  ic.  the  unit  is  |<:.,  so  that  the  corresponding  columns 
in  the  two  tables  express  identical  values.  This  transformation 
is  more  complicated  than  the  other,  because  it  involves  a  change 
in  the  unit  of  value  as  well  as  changes  in  the  units  of  quantity. 
It  is  g^ven  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  protean  possibilities 
of  systems  of  index  numbers. 

The  point  of  vital  importance  in  these  tables,  is  the  absolute 
correspondence.  Not  only  do  the  prices  of  the  single  commodi- 
ties for  the  various  periods  and  their  averages  exhibit  the  same 
proportions  in  all  the  tables,  but  the  average  prices  of  all  the 
commodities  for  any  single  period,  and  the  general  averages  are 
rigorously  proportionate.     Test  the  results  of  Tables  I  and  II: 

1*3         Gan«nd  avenge 

Averages  by  Table   I  3.06J         3.53^        3.90         3.50A 

Averages  by  Table  II  100  115A       127A       114AV 

100  _  ii5A-_  ^^7iti._  "4iftfr_  IS 
306*        353i  390  35ofr        46 

or,  taking  the  ratios  between  corresponding  periods,  including 
the  general  average,  in  the  two  tables,  we  have 

3«53i  _  "SA  _  53 
3.06J  100         46 

3'90  _  127A  _  117 
3.06}  100  92 

3.06I  100  1288 

Similar  relations  exist  between  any  two  tables.  The  movement 
of  price  is  indicated  with  absolute  uniformity  and  unerring 
accuracy  by  all  the  tables. 

In  the  case  of  disproportionate  quantities  there  is  a  different 
story  to  chronicle.  In  order  to  present  striking  results,  let  us 
follow  Professor  Pierson's  plan  of  supposing  cases  that  exhibit 
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extraordinary  variations.  They  are  collected  in  Tables  V  to 
VIII.  Table  V  exhibits  the  phenomena  by  means  of  actual 
prices.  Tables  VI,  VII,  VIII  employ  index  numbers,  the  base 
period  moving  from  i  to  2  and  then  to  3,  in  the  successive  tables. 
These  tables  are  constructed  after  the  simple  plan  of  Tables  III 
and  IV,  so  that  the  total  value  columns  of  the  four  tables  are 
identical.  As  in  the  first  set  of  tables,  we  have  the  variations  of 
prices  for  the  single  commodities  exactly  corresponding  in  the 
four  tables.  We  may  note  also  that  the  average  prices  for  each 
period  are  correctly  computed,  since  any  average  substituted  for 
all  the  prices  averaged  will  not  change  the  aggregate  of  the  total 
value  column  in  that  period.  But  these  latter  averages  have  no 
further  significance.  There  is  no  correspondence  between  the 
tables.     Let  us  place  the  four  sets  in  parallel  rows : 

Averages  by  Table  V 
Averages  by  Table  VI 
Averages  by  Table  VII 
Averages  by  Table  VIII 

Comment  on  this  exhibit 
ancy  of  the  ratios — the  ratios  corresponding  to  those  that  are 
absolutely  uniform  in  the  first  set  of  tables — shows  beyond 
question  that  the  movement  of  general  prices  cannot  be  accu- 
rately drawn,  when  the  quantities  are  disproportionate. 

The  rationale  of  this  result  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  average 
price  for  any  period  may  be  taken  as  the  price  of  a  composite 
unit.  For  instance,  in  Table  V,  period  i,  the  average  price, 
%2.T\\^  may  be  taken  as  the  price  of  a  composite  unit  made 
up  of  ^,  -^,  and  \^,  respectively,  of  the  conventional  units 
of  A,  B,  C.  In  period  2  of  the  same  table,  the  composite  unit 
corresponding  to  the  average  price,  ti.2i-f|>  has  for  its  con- 
stituent elements  {|^,  •^,  -{4,  respectively,  of  the  same  con- 
ventional units  of  A,  B,  C.  These  two  composite  units  arc 
strikingly  diverse.  The  one  contains,  as  compared  with  the  other 
H  against  H  of  the  conventional  unit  of  A 
A       "      A     "  "  "       B 

«       "       «     "  .  u       c 


t                       • 

3 

Gcaeralsv«rac« 

2.71  +           I.2I  + 

.86  + 

1.03  + 

100                  167  + 

43  + 

53  + 

120 -h            100 

20 -h 

27  + 

7+           12  + 

100 

a5  + 

is  superfluous. 

The  marked  discrep- 
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They  are  thus  obviously  dissimilar  units,  and  no  inference  can 
be  drawn  as  to  the  movement  of  price  between  the  two  periods. 
Similar  divergence  applies  to  all  the  composite  units  of  this 
second  set  of  tables.  No  two  units  are  alike ;  hence  no  signifi- 
cant comparison  between  their  prices  can  be  drawn. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  first  set  of  tables.  Table  I,  period  i, 
has  a  composite  unit  consisting  of  -|4i>  \^\t  VW*  respectively, 
of  I  bushel  of  wheat,  i  cwt.  of  sugar,  i  gallon  of  wine.  For 
period  2,  the  ratios  are  ^^,  iWr>  iWr*  These  ratios  are  the 
same  as  those  of  period  i ,  for 

375    1425    3 

200 760  _8 

375  ~"  1425  ""  15 

50  190  _  2_ 

375  ""  1425  ""  15 
That  is,  the  composite  units  for  these  two  periods  are  identical, 
containing  each  \  bushel  of  wheat,  -^  cwt.  of  sugar,  -^  gallon  of 
wine.  The  third  period  obviously  has  the  same  composite  unit. 
Hence  the  average  prices  are  prices  of  the  same  units  or  things, 
and  comparisons  are  legitimate.  The  same  is  true  of  the  three 
index  tables  of  this  set,  and  it  must  be  true  of  all  tables  of  pro- 
portionate quantities  that  are  correctly  constructed. 

In  the  first  set  of  tables,  the  periodic  averages  are  of  identi- 
cal units ;  in  the  second  set,  they  are  of  diverse  units.  In  the 
former  case,  the  composite  unit,  being  constant  through  the 
various  periods,  may  be  regarded  as  the  unit  of  a  constructive 
single  commodity,  and  its  variations  in  price  are  amenable  to  the 
same  laws  with  those  of  any  single  commodity.  In  fact,  for  our 
purpose,  such  a  commodity,  or  constructive  commodity,  belongs 
to  the  same  category  as,  say,  lead-pencils,  knives,  spectacles, 
sewing-machines,  a  thousand  and  one  articles  which  are  com- 
posite, but  have  a  stable  association  of  their  parts. 

In  the  second  set  of  tables,  the  composite  unit  is  exceedingly 
unstable.  It  varies  from  period  to  period  in  every  table,  and 
the  variations  are  so  radical  that  comparison  of  prices  is  absurd. 
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One  might  as  well  talk  of  the  movement  of  prices  in  the  case  of 
two  periods,  one  of  which  shows  an  exclusive  business  in  cattle, 
the  other  in  railway  ties.  Nevertheless  we  need  not  go  as  far  as 
Professor  Pierson,  even  in  the  case  of  disproportionate  quantities, 
and  abandon  the  enterprise  entirely.  The  hypothetical  case  of 
our  tables  is  not  typical  in  the  sense  of  fairly  representing  the 
changes  of  any  actual  observation.  It  has  served  its  purpose 
in  substantiating  the  claim  that  general  movements  of  prices 
cannot  be  accurately  measured.  But  there  can  usually  be  an 
approximate  measurement,  the  approximation  becoming  near  or 
remote  as  proportionality  among  the  quantities  advances  or 
recedes.  If  the  quantities  are  fairly  proportional,  the  method  of 
Sauerbeck,  Edgeworth,  Marshall,  and  others  may  be  employed, 
namely,  the  application  of  the  quantities  belonging  to  some  one 
period,  the  initial,  final  or  mean  period,  to  all  the  periods  uni- 
formly. This  method  should  usually  give  approximate  results. 
Similar  approximation  may  be  secured  without  disturbing  the 
actual  quantities.  The  averages  for  each  period  may  be  accu- 
rately obtained.  These  averages,  as  explained  above,  will  relate 
to  diverse  units,  but  these  units  will  be  approximately  uniform 
to  the  same  degree  that  the  quantities  are  proportional,  or 
approach  proportionality. 

It  may  be  said  in  closing  that  there  need  be  no  lack  of  occa- 
sions to  utilize  the  services  of  price  tables  in  perfectly  trust- 
worthy operations.  All  enterprises  that  aim  at  ascertaining  the 
periodic  ratios  of  real  wages  of  laboring  or  other  classes  are 
movements  in  the  right  direction.  The  budget  method  of  Dr. 
Falkner  and  others,  involving  the  consideration  of  constant 
quantities,  should  secure  accurate  results.  Besides,  the  spirit  of 
such  an  enterprise  appeals  to  the  approbation  of  all  who  are 
actuated  by  philanthropic  motives. 

R.  S.  Padan. 

Thb  University  op  Chicago. 
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In  a  previous  article  on  railway  mail  compensation  I  intimated  that 
at  a  later  time  I  hoped  to  discuss  what  may  be  considered  "fair"  pay 
for  the  transportation  of  mail.  As  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion has  just  been  submitted  to  the  postal  commission  by  Professor 
Henry  C.  Adams  I  shall  forego  an  extended  statement  of  my  own 
ideas  and  content  myself  with  a  review  of  his  testimony.' 

I. 
Before  stating  the  fundamental  principles  which  should  govern  rate 
making  Professor  Adams  thought  it  necessary  to  clear  the  field  of  cer- 
tain preconceptions  on  this  subject  that  seem  to  have  become  firmly 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  many  witnesses  and  of  several  of  the  members 
of  the  commission.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  commission  based  their  judgment  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  mail  pay  on  the  cost  of  rendering  the  service.  One 
representative  of  the  railroads  after  another  contended  that  the  present 
compensation  is  not  excessive,  because  it  costs  nearly  as  much  to  carry 
the  mail  as  the  railroads  receive  from  the  government  for  performing 
the  service.  The  line  of  argument,  adopted  by  the  railroads,  is  diC&- 
cult  of  explanation,  for  the  accounting  officers. of  the  railways  have 
more  than  once  placed  themselves  on  record  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  accurately  even  passenger  train  from  freight  train  expenditures 
and  consequently  they  would  concede  that  an  attempt  further  to  dis- 
tribute the  cost  of  running  passenger  trains  to  mail,  express,  and  pas- 
sengers would  be  even  more  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  the  men  who 
represented  the  railroads  before  the  commission  were  not  familiar  with 
railway  accounting.  But  it  also  occurred  to  me,  as  I  read  the  testimony, 
that  the  railway  men  may  have  attempted  to  justify  the  compensation 
they  received  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  service  because  they  felt  that  this 
was  the  line  of  argument  the  majority  of  the  commission  wanted. 
And  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  attempts  from  a  theoretical  stand- 
point all  will  have  to  admit  that  the  arguments,  based  on  the  cost  of 

*  Professor  Adams's  testimony  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
swmal  Commission  on  Postal  Affairs,  This  report  has  not  yet  appeared  in  its  final 
form,  80  the  page  cannot  be  cited. 
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service,  were  the  ones  that  found  favor  with  the  commission.  Indeed 
some  members  of  the  commission  found  it  difficult  to  give  a  respectful 
hearing  to  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  state  just  how  much  it  cost 
to  haul  a  ton  of  mail  a  mile. 

While  admitting,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  rule  that  rates  should 
approximate  the  cost  of  service  makes  it  attractive,  Professor  Adams 
declared  that  he  could  not  accept  the  doctrine  that  reasonable  rates 
must  approximate  the  cost  of  service  because,  (i)  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  service  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  this  purpose, 
and  (2)  because  the  railways  do  not  attempt  to  adjust  the  rate  on  any 
commodity  to  the  cost  of  moving  that  particular  commodity.'  His 
explanation  of  why  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  how  much  it  costs  to 
perform  a  certain  service  is  very  convincing. 

After  having  disposed  in  this  summary  way  of  the  arguments  based 
on  the  cost  of  service  Professor  Adams,  for  the  time  being,  passes  over 
the  statements  of  the  railroad  men  whose  arguments  are  based  on  com- 
parisons,' and  presents  his  "  fundamental  principles  relative  to  railway 
mail  compensation.**  He  says,  quoting  his  words  as  far  as  possible, 
that  the  points  which  will  be  submitted  in  connection  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  relative  to  railway  mail  pay  are 
(i)  that  European  experience  relative  to  railway  mail  transportion  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  United  States,  (2)  that  the  problem  of  railway 
mail  pay  must  be  approached  as  one  of  compensation,  that  word  being 
given  its  regular  interpretation,  (3)  that  in  view  of  the  nature  and  his- 
tory of  the  postal  service  the  claim  of  public  utility  in  determining 
what  is  reasonable  compensation  cannot  be  ignored,  and  (4)  that  the 
possibility  of  introducing  economies  into  the  business  of  transportation, 
depends  upon  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic,  from  which,  in 
the  absence  of  countervailing  considerations,  it  follows  that  a  form  of 
traffic  which  increases  most  rapidly  through  a  series  of  years  should 
show  a  relatively  more  rapid  decrease  in  changes  [charges]  as  compared 
with  other  traffic. 

II. 

Now  let  us  examine  these  fundamental  principles.  Professor 
Adams  says  in  explanation  of  the  first  one  that  "Very  little  can  be 

'  Testimony  taken  by  the  Joint  Congressumai  Commission  on  Postal  Affairs  in  the 
winter  of  iSgQt  pp.  4-7. 

*  Most  of  the  railroad  men  compared  their  earnings  from  mail  with  those  from 
express.  This  was  the  favorite  comparison,  it  being  held  that  the  two  services  were 
similar  in  many  respects. 
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gained  from  European  experience  respecting  the  questions  of  compen- 
sation to  railways  for  transporting  mail  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  European  governments  are  interested  in  the 
financial  success  of  the  railways.  Where  the  railways  are  the  property 
of  the  government,  as  in  Prussia,  every  item  of  railway  expenditure 
appears  as  an  appropriation  in  the  budget  of  the  state,  and  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  accounting,  so  far  as  the  people  who  pay  taxes  and  railway 
charges  are  concerned,  whether  the  railways  transport  the  mail  for 
nothing,  and  thus  enable  the  post-office  department  to  show  a  surplus, 
or  whether  the  post-office  department  is  charged  an  arbitrary  rate  for 
carrying  the  mail,  which  would  enable  the  railway  department  to 
increase  the  surplus  by  that  amount.' 

If  by  European  experience  Professor  Adams  means  simply  conti- 
nental practice  no  one,  I  believe,  will  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  his 
contentions.  But,  popularly  at  least,  Great  Britain  forms  a  part  of 
Europe  and,  therefore.  Professor  Adams  should  not  have  directed  his 
investigation  simply  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  the 
relations  of  the  post-office  department  and  the  railroads  are  very  much 
the  same  as  in  this  country.  In  both  countries  there  is  private  owner- 
ship of  railways.  And  further,  our  principles  of  jurisprudence  do  not 
depart  greatly  from  those  of  English  jurisprudence.  Because  of  these 
considerations  it  seems  to  me  especial  attention  should  have  been 
directed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  British  government  deals  with  the 
railways*  And  failing  to  find  in  Great  Britain  sufficient  confirmation 
that  the  payments  of  our  government  are  either  too  high  or  too  low 
Professor  Adams  could  much  more' profitably  have  turned  his  attention 
to  Canada  than  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  Having  thus  neglected 
the  practice  of  those  countries  whose  national  and  industrial  life  are 
adjusted  to  the  same  principles  as  our  own,  I  cannot  regard  Professor 
Adams's  treatment  of  his  first  point  as  satisfactory. 

Although  not  much  can  be  learned  from  British  practice  as  to  what 
constitutes  reasonable  compensation  in  dollars  and  cents,  a  great  deal 
can  be  learned  as  to  what  is  a  fair  method  of  ascertaining  that  to  which 
the  railways  are  entitled.  In  this  country  the  schedule  of  pay  is  fixed 
arbitrarily  by  act  of  Congress.  I  say  arbitrarily  because  the  railways 
have  no  direct  voice  in  determining  the  payments.  In  Great  Britain 
on  the  contrary,  they  participate  in  fixing  the  payments,  for  any 
company  which   does    not    regard    the    payments  awarded   by   the 
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postmaster-general  as  adequate,  can  call  arbitrators.  The  nineteenth 
section  of  the  Act  of  1838  reads: 

Every  railway  company  shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable  remuneration  for 
any  services  performed  by  them  in  pursuance  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the 
conveyance  of  mails,  and  such  remuneration  shall  be  paid  by  the  postmaster- 
general.  And  any  differences  between  the  postmaster-general  and  any 
railway  company  as  to  the  amount  of  such  remuneration,  or  as  to  any  other 
question  arising  under  this  act,  shall  be  decided  by  arbitration '  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  act  of  the  session  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  reign  of 
her  present  majesty,  chapter  xcviii,  or,  at  the  option  of  such  railway  com- 
pany, by  the  [railway]  commissioners.' 

In  regard  to  specific  information  as  to  what  is  regarded  as  fair  pay 
for  conveying  the  mail  but  little  information  is  obtainable,  for  in  Great 
Britain  the  postmaster-general  does  not  make  public  the  contracts  he 
enters  upon  with  each  of  the  railways.  During  the  summer  of  1898, 
the  second-assistant  postmaster-general,  W.  S.  Shallenberger,  was  sent 
abroad  by  Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory  Smith  to  make  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  character  and  cost  of  railway  mail  transportation. 
In  reporting  to  the  postmaster-general  what  he  learned  in  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Shallenberger  says : 

**  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  was  regarded  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  a  mail  train,  I  was  told  that  it  must  not  in  any  event  exceed  the  revenue 
derived  by  the  railway  company  from  an  average  passenger  train  of  like 

size One  of  the  contracts  that   I   was  permitted  to  see  provided 

that  the  postmaster-general  and  his  officers  may  require  the  company 
to  provide  and  run  any  express  or  special  trains  for  the  conveyance  of 
mails,  etc,  for  a  payment  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  for  each  and  every  mile  such 
express  or  special  tram  shall  travel.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  85  cents 
per  running  mile.  In  the  testimony  given  by  this  office  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  May  last,  the  cost  per 
running  mile  of  one  of  our  full  railway  post-office  cars  including  transporta- 
tion pay,  was  estimated  2x2$%  cents.  Considering  the  small  size  and  light 
weight  of  the  cars  on  English  roads,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  assume  that  three  of 
our  full  [sized]  railway  post-office  cars  would  equal  the  average  special  train 
provided  for  in  the  contract  which  I  have  named.' 

*  In  case  the  postmaster-general  and  a  railway  company  cannot  agree  as  to  what 
is  fair  compensation  they  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  award  of  two  persons,  one  to  be 
named  by  the  postmaster-general  and  the  other  by  the  company,  and  if  these  two  per- 
sons cannot  agree,  then  to  a  third  person,  to  be  appointed  by  the  first  two  previouslj 
to  their  entering  upon  the  inquiry. 

^  Report  of  Postmaster-General^  1898,  p.  318. 

^Ibid,,  p.  320.    The  italics  are  mine. 
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If  the  terms  of  the  contract  just  cited  are  typical,  it  appears  that 
the  compensation  given  the  railroads  in  Great  Britain  for  running  spe- 
cial mail  trains  is  somewhat  higher  than  it  is  here.  In  comparing 
payments  it  must  also  be  held  in  mind  that  in  Great  Britain  the  con- 
ditions of  the  service  are  not  so  onerous  as  here.  In  Great  Britain  the 
post-office  department  erects  and  maintains  at  its  own  expense  all  mail 
cranes  and  catchers,  the  railways  are  also  relieved  from  conveying  the 
mails  to  and  from  the  post  offices,  and  when  railway  post-office  clerks 
are  injured  in  railway  accidents,  and  judgment  is  obtained  against  the 
company,  the  post-office  department  is  liable  at  least  for  one  half  the 
damage,  and  finally,  but  most  important  of  all,  the  railways  are  not 
expected  to  run  their  mail  trains  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  their 
best  passenger  trains  maintain.' 

In  Canada,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  railways  are  not  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  weight  carried,  so  no  direct  comparisons  on  the  basis 
of  weight  can  be  made  with  our  payments.  From  information  collected 
in  the  autumn  of  1898  for  the  postal  commission  by  Mr.  V.  J.  Bradley, 
superintendent  of  the  railway  mail  service  of  the  New  York  post  office, 
it  appears  that  the  cost  per  mile  of  railway  mail  transportation  in 
Canada,  regardless  of  facilities  furnished  or  weight  carried,  was  8.9 
cents."  In  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  it  was  10.93 
cents.'  Although  on  its  face  this  comparison  seems  unfavorable 
to  our  railways,  it  is  in  reality  very  favorable.  This  is  true  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Bradley,  in  ascertaining  the 
average  amount  paid  in  Canada  per  mile  for  railway  mail  transporta- 
tion,  did  not  include  the  payment  of  about  $650,000  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  by  the  imperial  government  for  the  overland  transmission  of 
mail  to  the  Pacific.^  In  the  second  place,  the  average  weight  of  mail 
carried  in  Canada  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  average 
weight  transported  here.  In  this  country  most  of  the  railways  radiat- 
ing from  the  large  cities  run  fast  mail  trains,  exclusively  devoted 
to  mail,  while  in  Canada  there  are  no  fast  mail  trains,  and  in  fact 
there  is  but  a  single  route  on  which  full  railway  post-office  cars  are 

«/W.,p.3i9. 

*  Testimany  taken  fy  tht  Joint  Congresswnal  Commission  on  Postal  Affairs  in  sum- 
mer am/ autumn  o/i8g8,  p.  729. 

9  Report  of  the  P&stmaster- General,  1898,  p.  301. 

4  Testimony,  etc,  iSgS^  p.  728. 
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run/  It  thus  appears  that  for  baggage  and  apartment  car  service  the 
railways  of  Canada  receive  almost  as  much  per  mile  as  our  railways 
receive  for  service  that  consists  largely  of  full  sized  post-office  cars  and 
full  trains.  In  Canada  the  conditions  under  which  the  railwa3rs.  trans* 
port  the  mail  are  not  so  burdensome  as  in  this  country.  There,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  side  and  terminal  messenger  service  is  performed  by 
the  post-office  department  at  its  own  expense.  In  case  the  railroads  per- 
form this  service  they  generally  receive  extra  compensation  for  doing  it. 
In  Canada  the  railways  are  also  almost  wholly  relieved  from  the  porter- 
age of  the  mails  at  the  stations.  The  railways  render  some  assistance,  but 
about  90  per  cent,  of  this  work  is  done  by  postal  employees.  At  sta- 
tions where  transfer  agents  are  assigned  by  the  post-office  department 
they  do  not  merely  supervise  the  transfers,  as  in  this  country,  but  lug 
the  mail  as  well.' 

III. 

Now  let  us  pass  on  to  Professor  Adams's  second  fundamental  prin- 
ciple for  determining  what  is  fair  pay  for  transporting  the  mail.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  postal  commission  he  says : 

The  next  point  is  that  the  problem  of  railway  mail  pay  must  be  approached 
as  one  of  compensation,  that  word  being  given  its  regular  interpretation. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  railways  in  carrying  the  mail  is  of  the  same 
sort  as  that  of  carrying  passengers,  express,  or  freight.  The  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  mail  the  govemm«»nt  is  the  agency  through  which  the  service  is  ren- 
dered does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  service.  Such  I  understand  to  be 
the  principle  that  must  be  recognized  by  your  commission.  This  is  implied 
in  the  Constitution  itself,  and  has  been  expressed  in  many  state  decisions. 
Much  testimony  might  be  submitted  to  show  that  the  above  situation  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  consequently  the  principle  of  compensation  should  be  acknowl- 
edged in  discussing  the  question  of  adequate  pay.  ...  In  1874  a  select 
committee  of  the  United  States  senate  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  "the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  subsisting  between  the  railway  compa- 
nies and  the  postal  setvice  of  the  country."  This  committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  government  can  compel  them  [the  railways]  to  transport 
the  public  mails,  but  that "  reasonable  and  just  compensation  should  be  paid 

'  This  is  the  Montreal-Toronto  route,  which  is  33  j  miles  in  length:  The  cars  <m 
this  route  are  forty  feet  m  length,  and  there  are  two  round  trips  made  daily  except 
Sunday,  when  a  single  round  trip  is  made.  To  maintain  this  service  seven  cars  are 
furnished,  four  in  use  and  three  in  reserve. —  Ibid,^  p.  726. 

•/W^.,  pp.  726,  727. 
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for  such  service.*'  in  this  regard,  as  also  in  the  case  of  condemnation  of  a 
railway  which  refuses  to  carry  the  mail,  the  argument  of  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  which  reads :  "  Nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation."  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  question 
of  railway  pay  for  postal  service  among  peoples  who  enjoy  English  jurispru- 
dence is  a  question  of  compensation,  and  that  all  those  principles  of  law  and 
political  science  that  cluster  about  the  word  "compensation"  are  pertinent,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  problem  in  hand.' 

Probably  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  question  Professor  Adams's 
second  fundamental  principle,  and  probably  there  are  but  few  who 
would  dignify  the  simple  contention  ''that  the  problem  of  railway  mail 
pay  must  be  approached  as  one  of  compensation,"  by  calling  it  a 
fundamental  principle.  It  seems  to  me  Professor  Adams  might  fairly 
have  assumed  that  the  members  of  the  postal  commission  would  freely 
grant  that  "the  principle  of  compensation  should  be  acknowledged  in 
discussing  the  question  of  adequate  pay,"  for  compensation  and 
adequate  pay  mean  the  same  thing.  All  are  agreed,  I  believe,  that 
the  railways  should  receive  compensation  or  adequate  pay  for  the 
services  they  render.  From  the  questions  put  to  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  it,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  postal  com- 
mission from  the  very  beginning  of  its  investigations  granted  the 
contention  that  Professor  Adams  labors  to  establish,  for  it  began  at 
once  to  search  for  information  as  to  what  is  reasonable  pay  for  carry- 
ing the  mail. 

IV. 

The  first  two  fundamental  principles  laid  down  by  Professor  Adams 
do  not  shed  much  light  upon  what  is  reasonable  pay  for  transporting 
the  mail.  They  in  reality  merely  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  the  third  and  fourth  principles  which  contain  the  meat  of  what 
Professor  Adams  has  to  say  on  what  is  reasonable  compensation. 

Passing  from  his  second  to  his  third  principle.  Professor  Adams 
says: 

The  third  point  found  under  the  general  heading  "Consideration  of  fun- 
damental principles  relative  to  railway  mail  compensation,"  is  as  follows: 
The  commission  cannot  in  view  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  postal 
service,  ignore  the  claim  of  public  utility  in  determining  reasonable  com- 
pensation  This  consideration  assists  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 

*  TesHmonyt  etc.,  7^99,  pp.  8  and  9. 
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three  wa3r8.    First,  it  suggests  the  correct  classification  of  the  mail  service 
among  the  several  transportation  services. 

The  railways  undoubtedly  have  the  right  to  insist,  from  their  point  of  view, 
that  the  character  of  the  facilities  furnished  for  the  mail  service  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  fixing  compensation,  and  the  government  is  obliged  to 
recognize  this  claim  because  they  who  invest  in  railway  property  are  a  part 
of  the  state  whose  private  interests  are  included  in  the  interests  which  the 
state  must  guard ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  the  right  to 
insist  that  the  transportation  of  mail  is  essential,  not  alone  to  the  present 
advantage  of  the  public,  but  to  the  healthful  and  permanent  development 
of  the  state.  It  has  the  right  openly,  publicly,  and  without  apology,  to  put 
in  practice  a  rule  acknowledged  by  railway  management.  A  railway  man- 
ager is  willing,  for  example,  to  carry  coal  at  a  very  low  rate,  even  at  the  risk 
of  incurring  loss,  because  he  knows  that  coal  is  potential  industrial  devel- 
opment and  what  he  loses  on  the  coal  traffic  becomes  for  him  a  gain  on  the 
transportation  of  high-class  freight,  the  product  of  the  mills  and  ^ctories 
which  the  distribution  of  the  coal  renders  possible. 

This  line  of  reasoning  is,  even  in  a  highei  degree,  pertinent  to  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence,  because  intelligence  is  an  essential  consideration  for 
growth  and  development.  As  the  distribution  of  coal,  which  is  latent  manu- 
facturing power,  is  essential  to  the  upbuilding  of  manufactories,  so  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  all  social  and  industrial  evolution. 
The  meaning  of  all  this  is  evident.  When  the  government,  in  considering  the 
question  of  compensation  for  carrying  mail,,  finds  it  necessary  to  classify  the 
mail  service  in  the  general  schedule  of  services  rendered,  it  will,  if  it  accept 
the  principle  of  public  utility  as  the  ruling  consideration,  conclude  that  the 
transportation  of  mail  should  be  classed  among  those  services  which  minister 
to  the  development  of  the  process  of  production  rather  than  to  the  satisfaction 
of  wants  through  the  transportatation  of  the  products.  From  the  social  point 
of  view  there  is  a  difference  between  the  carrying  of  mail  and  the  canying  of 
coal,  and  it  is  right  that  a  schedule  of  rates  conforming  to  the  principle  of 
public  utility  should  recognize  this  difference.  But  of  all  things  transported 
by  rail  intelligence  is  the  most  essential  to  social  and  economic  advantage 
and  therefore  is  in  the  highest  degree  amenable  to  the  consideration  of  public 
utility. 

This  principle  of  public  utility  will,  in  the  second  place,  be  of  assistance 
in  bringing  such  action  as  the  commission  deems  wise  into  harmony  with  the 
generally  accepted  rule  relative  to  reasonable  railway  transportation. 
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Now  the  practical  effect  of  that  point  of  view,  if  conceded,  would  be,  I 
think,  to  recognize  that  from  the  public  point  of  view  we  have  a  right — the 
government  has  a  right — to  force  the  mail  compensation  rather  low,  provided 
it  does  not  force  it  so  low  that  the  question  of  compensation  ceases  to  be  a 
question  of  compensation  and  becomes  a  question  of  taxation,  and  the  most 
that  statistics  can  do  in  this  matter  is  to  set  up  the  broad  mark  between  those 
two  lines. 

««  «  «  «  «  «  «  « 

The  private  interest  in  railway  charges  is  limited  to  the  claim  that 
the  gross  revenue  of  railways  should  be  adequate  to  cover  operating  expenses* 
fixed  charges,  and  a  fair  return  to  stockholders.  But  this  amount  having 
been  guaranteed  the  manner  in  which  this  gross  amount  is  to  be  collected 
from  the  shippers  is  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  you  can  readily  see 
how  this  view  of  the  case  clears  the  ground  for  such  action  relative  to  com- 
pensation for  carrying  the  mail  as  may  commend  itself  to  Congress.  The 
application  of  the  principle  of  public  utility  classifies  mail  transportation  with 
freight :  it  classifies  it  among  the  fundamental  or  social  services  of  railways, 
and  it  justifies  an  unusually  low  rate  upon  mail  transportation,  provided  this 
is  essential  to  rendering  the  important  service  undertaken  by  the  postal 
department,  and  provided  that  the  railways  are  permitted  to  recoup  themselves 
by  higher  rates  from  other  relatively  less  important  services. 

The  third  scope  of  this  principle  of  public  utility  is,  that  the  combination 
of  the  idea  of  public  utility  with  that  of  compensation  emphasizes  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  later  between  the  transmission  of  intelligence  which  is  a 
primal  postal  function,  and  the  transmission  of  merchandise  or  bulky  literary 
products,  which  as  a  postal  function  is  of  comparatively  recent  development.' 

While  I  cannot  agree  with  all  that  Professor  Adams  puts  forth  in 
his  third  fundamental  principle,  yet  most  of  his  statements  may  well 
be  accepted.  The  cost  of  service  theory  of  rate  making  is  abandoned. 
And  as  would  be  expected,  he  assumes  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  upon 
the  fairness  of  any  railway  charge  independently  of  the  other  rates 
with  which  it  forms  a  system.  In  other  words  he  contends  that  the 
whole  classification  must  be  examined  before  it  is  possible  to  pass 
judgment  upon  any  particular  rate.  He  premises  that  a  railway 
company  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  its  property. 
And  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  proportion  in  which  the 
different  commodities  transported  by  the  railway  shall  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  this  end.     Or  in  other  language  how  are  the  services 

■/Mc/.,  pp.  9-1 1. 
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rendered  by  the  railways  to  be  classified  ?  He  declares  that  the  "  social 
services"  should  be  performed  at  unusually  low  rates.  After  stating  his 
theory  of  rate  making  he  says  "The  application  of  the  principle  of 
public  utility  classifies  mail  transportation  with  freight :  it  classifies  it 
among  the  fundamental  or  social  services  of  railways,  and  it  justifies 
an  •  unusually  low  rate  upon  mail  transportation."  From  this  state- 
ment it  must  be  inferred  that  in  Professor  Adams's  grouping  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  railways  there  are  some  which  are  not  social. 
At  this  point  I  depart  from  Professor  Adams.  All  the  services  rendered 
by  railways  are  social  services. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Professor  Adams's  theory  is  also  incomplete. 
As  I  have  before  stated  I  regard  all  the  services  performed  by  the  rail- 
ways as  social  services.  And  I  would  advance  as  a  fundamental  propo- 
sition that  the  rates  on  these  services  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make 
the  railways  promote  the  public  welfare  in  the  largest  possible  degree 
it  being  understood  that  railway  investors  are  first  of  all  entitled  to  a 
fair  return  upon  their  property.  In  the  presentation  of  his  funda- 
mental principles  Professor  Adams  takes,  or  at  least  appears  to  take,  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  situation.  In  a  certain  sense  he  looks  upon 
railway  property  and  employees  as  outside  of  the  social  community  but 
ministering  to  it.  And  consequently  in  rewarding  the  railwajrs  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  he  sa3r8,  society  is  to  consider  merely  the  importance  of 
the  service  to  itself  and  then  fix  the  compensation  on  the  basis  that  serv- 
ices of  great  social  importance  should  be  done  at  very  low  rates.  This 
view  appears  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Railway  property  and  employees 
are  a  part  of  the  community  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of  performing  a 
service  in  labor  and  capital  must  also  be  considered.  That  is,  society 
is  interested  in  net  results.  To  make  my  point  clear  let  me  illustrate. 
Suppose  that  at  station  A  for  productive  purposes  a  ton  of  coal  is  equal 
to  a  cord  of  wood  but  that  the  cost  in  labor  and  capital  of  transporting 
a  cord  of  wood  from  station  B  to  station  A  is  twice  that  of  hauling  a 
ton  of  coal.'  Obviously  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  society 
as  a  whole  for  the  people  at  station  A  to  use  coal  and  therefore  a 
system  of  rates  based  solely  on  the  utility  of  coal  and  wood  to  the 
people  at  station  A  would  not  result  in  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
railroads  to  society  as  a  whole.  Professor  Adams  may  reply  to  this 
argument  that  my  theory  is  of  no  practical  value  because  it  is  impossible 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  in  practice  it  is  possible  to  speak  with  this 
definiteness. 
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to  ascertain  the  cost  of  moving  different  commodities.  In  answer 
to  this  contention  I  would  say  while  it  is  freely  admitted  that  it  is 
impossible  to  accurately  ascertain  what  it  costs  to  render  any  particular 
service  yet  in  most  cases  it  is  possible  to  estimate  approximately  what 
is  the  relative  cost  of  transporting  different  commodities.'  At  least 
with  accuracy  enough  to  promote  greatly  the  effective  use  of  railways. 
This  contention  Professor  Adams  has,  at  least  in  a  measure,  admitted. 

The  ground  upon  which  I  differ  from  Professor  Adams  is  also  in 
part  the  ground  upon  which  I  differ  from  Mr.  Cowles.  In  his  General 
Freight  and  Passenger  Post  Mr.  Cowles  contends  that  distance  should 
be  disregarded  in  fixing  freight  and  passenger  rates.  In  my  opinion 
it  should  not  be,  for  if  it  were  the  railroads  would  not  be  used  most 
effectively.  My  assertion  is  based  upon  the  ground  that  while  we  may 
not  be  able  to  tell  exactly  how  much  more  it  costs  to  haul  a  ton  of 
freight  1 10  miles  than  it  does  to  haul  it  100  miles  yet  we  do  know  that 
under  exactly  similar  conditions  it  costs  some  more,  and  that  under 
the  same  conditions  it  costs  much  more  to  haul  a  ton  of  coal  1000  miles 
than  100  miles  and  that,  therefore,  a  system  of  rates  which  makes  it 
indiffterent  to  a  shipper  whether  he  sends  his  products  100  or  1000  miles 
does  not  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  society. 

It  is  one  thing  to  enunciate  a  general  principle,  but  it  is  quite 
another  matter  to  apply  this  principle.  Professor  Adams  declares  that 
railway  rates  should  conform  to  the  principle  of  public  utility,  but 
makes  no  attempt  to  classify  according  to  this  principle  even  the  most 
important  of  the  many  commodities  carried  by  the  railways.  In  one 
place  he  states  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  adoption  of  his  principle 
would  be  "  to  force  the  mail  compensation  rather  low," '  and  in  another 
place  he  asserts  with  certain  provisos  that  "the  application  of  the 
principle  of  public  utility  ....  justifies  an  unusually  law  rate  on 
mail  transportation."'  And  in  still  another  place  he  declares  that  "of 
all  things  transported  by  rail,  intelligence  is  the  most  essential  to 
social  and  economic  advantage,  and  therefore  is  in  the  highest  degree 
amenable  to  the  consideration  of  public  utility."  ^    This  contention  is 

'  I  do  not,  howeyer,  hold  that  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  cost  of  performing 
different  services  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  base  a  theory  of  rates  on  the  cost  of 
senrice  even  assuming  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  this. 

*  Testimony,  etc,  iSgg,  p.  10. 

^IHd,,  p.  II.    The  italics  are  in  both  cases  mine. 

*IHd^  p.  10. 
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a  debatable  one.  First  of  all  come  the  physiological  wants  of  nian, 
that  is,  his  necessities  as  an  animal.  Food,  raiment,  and  shelter,  man 
must  have.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  rank  freedom  of  personal 
movement  higher  than  I  am  the  rapid  diffusion  of  intelligence,  for 
the  former,  it  seems  to  me,  promotes  the  acquisition  of  these  things 
more  than  the  latter  does.  For  instance,  the  ability  to  move  from  the 
unproductive  lands  of  New  England  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the  central 
West  has  resulted  in  greater  economic  and  social  advantage  to  the 
country  than  any  quantity  of  literature  circulated  in  New  England  on 
the  subject  of  improved  farming  could  have  brought  about. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  construction  of  a  schedule,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  public  utility,  will  not  be  attempted  here.  But  before  leaving 
this  point  I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
thoroughgoing  application  of  the  principle  of  public  utility  to  race 
making  would  radically  change  existing  railway  tariffs.  Very  likely  the 
framers  of  such  a  schedule  of  railway  rates  would  quickly  meet  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  legislators  in  drawing  up  tariff  bills.  They 
would  probably  early  discover  that  in  order  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to 
sustain  the  railways  it  would  be  necessary  to  rely  very  largely  upon  the 
commodities  which  are  essential  to  social  and  economic  well-being,  just 
as  legislators  have  found  that  if  sufficient  revenue  is  to  be  raised,  the 
necessities  of  life  must  be  the  main  reliance  of  governments.  Just 
how  much  the  public  would  profit  by  the  systematic  application  of 
Professor  Adams's  third  fundamental  principle  of  rate  making,  can  be 
estimated  only  after  the  most  painstaking  and  exhaustive  study  of 
existing  rate  schedules,  and  such  an  examination  has  not  yet  been  made. 

Perhaps  the  application  of  the  principle  of  public  utility  would 
not  greatly  alter  existing  railway  tariffs,  for  another  reason.  The 
better  class  of  railway  managers  now  fully  realize  that  their  welhire  is 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  people  whom  they  serve,  and  it  may  be 
that  an  examination  of  railway  schedules  would  show  that  railway  men 
in  adjusting  their  rates  have  been  guided,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
by  this  principle.  That  such  is  the  case  is  admitted  by  Professor 
Adams.  Brick,  stone,  lumber,  coal,  coke,  ores  of  the  base  metab,  and 
food  products  consumed  by  the  masses  are  carried  at  low  rates. 
Luxuries,  on  the  other  hand,  pay  high  rates.  In  other  words,  the 
articles  consumed  productively  are  favored  by  railway  managers,  while 
those  consumed  unproductively  are  discriminated  against.  This  is  in 
consonance  with  Professor  Adams's  principle  of  public  utility. 
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Although  the  principle  of  public  utility  is  applied  to  the  move- 
ment of  freight,  it  is  applied  much  more  thoroughly  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers.  As  rates  are  now  adjusted  very  few  railroads  in 
the  United  States  obtain  any  net  returns  from  their  passenger  train 
service,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  railwa3rs  would  probably  be  better 
off  if  they  altogether  removed  their  passenger  trains,  provided  their 
freight  train  earnings  were  not  affected.  During  the  year  1898  the 
average  revenue  per  train  mile  earned  by  the  passenger  trains  of  the 
United  States  was  $.974,  while  the  average  revenue  per  train  mile 
earned  by  the  freight  trains  was  $1,731,  and  the  average  cost  of  run- 
ning all  trains  per  mile  was  $.956.'  While  the  cost  of  running  freight 
and  passenger  trains,  respectively,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exact- 
ness, it  is  generally  estimated  that  it  costs  as  much  per  mile  to  run 
passenger  as  freight  trams.  If  this  is  true  passenger  trains  contribute 
almost  nothing  to  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  and 
dividends  to  stockholders.'  As  the  passenger  train  mileage  of  all  our 
railwajTS  does  not  fall  far  short  of  that  of  freight  trains'  it  is  seen  that 
the  principle  of  public  utility  has  already  been  widely  applied  in 
fixing  railway  charges.  This  follows  because  those  services  which 
in  the  largest  measure  promote  social  well-being,  namely,  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  mail,  are  performed  by  the  railways 
at  less  than  cost.  I  say  less  than  cost,  because  the  passenger  trains 
contribute  almost  nothing  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

It  being  granted  that  the  movement  of  passengers  and  mail  is  the 
most  important  of  the  services  rendered  society  by  the  railways,  and 
as  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  are  carried  at  less  than  cost.  Professor 
Adams  must  admit  that  the  principle  of  public  utility  is  now  applied 
to  railway  charges.  And  consequently  all  that  remains  for  discussion 
is  the  question  whether  or  not  the  principle  is  applied  with  sufficient 
thoroughness.  According  to  the  limitations  he  has  himself  placed 
upon  the  application  of  his  principle  the  limit  has  been  passed,  for  he 
sajTs  the  practical  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  public  util- 
ity would  be  that 

<  Statistics  of  the  Railways  of  the  United  States,  t8g8,  p.  93. 

*  The  statement  just  made  of  the  average  cost  of  running  trains  does  not  include 
these  items.    It  is  thus  misleading. 

3  Daring  the  year  1898  the  aggregate  passenger  train  mileage  was  34i,526j69» 
and  the  aggregate  freight  train  mileage  503,766,258.    Ibid,,  p.  69. 
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We  have  a  right  —  the  government  has  a  right  —  to  force  the  mail  com- 
pensation rather  low,  provided  it  does  not  force  it  so  low  that  the  question  of 
compensation  ceases  to  be  a  question  of  compensation  and  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  and  the  most  that  statistics  can  do  in  this  matter  is  to  set  up 
the  broad  mark  between  these  two  lines.' 

If  it  be  granted  that  passenger  train  earnings  should  not  be 
forced  still  lower  than  they  are  now,  all  that  remains  for  discussion  is 
the  proportion  in  which  the  traffic  moved  on  passenger  trains  should 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  passenger  train  service. 

If  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  the  movement  of  passengers 
are  of  about  equal  social  importance,  then,  according  to  the  principle 
of  public  utility,  they  should  contribute  in  a  like  ratio  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  passenger  train  service.  If  mail  and  passenger  earn- 
ings do  conform  to  this  standard,  then  the  present  mail  rates,  whose 
fairness  it  is  our  object  to  test,  do  satisfy  the  requirements  of  reason- 
ableness set  up  by  the  principle  of  public  utility.  How  can  it  be 
ascertained  whether  this  conformity  exists?  A  comparison  on  the 
basis  of  weight  is  unsatisfactory,  because  (i)  the  weight  of  the  passen- 
gers would  have  to  be  estimated  and  because  (2)  the  dead  weight 
hauled,  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  cars  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  mail  and  passengers.  The  space  basis 
cannot  be  accepted  for  the  second  of  the  reasons  just  stated.  While 
being  far  from  entirely  satisfactory,  probably  a  comparison  based  on 
the  gross  tonnage  would  come  the  nearest  to  satisfying  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  fair  test.  By  gross  tonnage  I  mean  the  weight  of  the  car 
plus  its  contents,  whatever  they  may  be.  Several  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  commission  submitted  arguments  based  on  this 
comparison.  Their  results  may  be  found  in  brief  compass  in  the  sub- 
joined table  : 


Veareadinc 

Sysfm 

Mdl 
Pay  per  mile 

per  gioes  ton 

PMeaccft 
Pqrper»ie 
percnMloa 

June  30.  1897     -        - 
June  30,  1898    - 
June  30,  1897     - 

Louisville  and  Nashville' 

Southern  Railway  ' 

All  the  railways  of  the  United  SUtes^ 

Cent* 
0.610 

0.745 
0.632 

CeMs 

0.685 

0.581 
0.700 

»  Testimony^  etc.,  t8gq^  p.  10. 

•  Senate  Report  No.  qgtt  p.  65,  LV  Congress,  second  session. 

3  Testimony,  etc.,  t8g8,  p.  942.  <  Testimony,  etc.,  t8gg,  pp.  88,  89. 
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If  the  figures  presented  in  this  table  are  reliable  it  would  have  to 
be  conceded  that,  on  the  basis  we  have  accepted,  the  railways  are  not 
overpaid  for  carrying  the  mail.  Mr.  Stuart  R.  Knott,  who  presented 
the  argument  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  did 
not  state  how  he  obtained  the  gross  tonnage  hauled  one  mile.  At 
another  point  in  his  argument  he  states  that  ''  the  sixty-foot  railway 
post-office  cars,  constructed  in  accordance  with  government  require- 
ments, weigh  89,000  pounds." '  This  may  be  true,  but  if  he  assumes 
that  the  average  weight  of  the  entire  equipment  of  postal  cars  of  the 
company  he  represented  was  89,000  pounds,  I  should  feel  that  he  over- 
states the  number  of  gross  tons  hauled  one  mile  in  the  transportation 
of  mail,  for  the  old  railway  post-office  cars  do  not  weigh  so  much  as 
the  new  ones.  In  fairness  to  the  other  railways  of  the  United  States  it 
most  be  stated  that  conditions  on  the  Southern  railway  are  not  typical. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  systems  of  the  country  that  receive  the 
so-called  special  facility  pay,  and  the  mail  for  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  South  is  concentrated  on  this  line,  as  it  has  the  only  fast  mail  serv- 
ice in  the  South.  Several  postmasters-general  in  succession  have 
refused  to  recommend  this  subsidy  in  their  annual  estimates,  but  one 
Congress  after  another  has  continued  it  by  special  appropriation.  The 
average  earnings  per  gross  ton  per  mile  for  all  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  were  taken  from  the  second  statement  submitted  to 
the  postal  commission  by  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  His  results  cannot  be 
accepted  as  conclusive,  for  they  are  in  a  measure  based  on  esti- 
mates. It  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  had 
from  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  carefully  compiled  data  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  obtaining  the  gross  ton  mile- 
age moved  respectively  in  the  mail  and  passenger  business,  I  have  been 
inclined  to  turn  to  car-mile  and  train-mile  earnings  for  light  on  the 
reasonableness  of  the  mail  compensation.  While  these  bases  do  not 
yield  results  that  are  wholly  satisfactory,  nevertheless,  as  railway 
records  are  now  kept,  they  give  better  results  than  the  method  just 
presented. 

In  the  following  table  the  average  earnings  from  mail  and  passen- 
gers per  car  per  mile  are  submitted : 

« SetMtt  RtptH  No,  got,  p.  73,  LV  Congress,  second  session. 
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Y^o'  ending 

Syttem 

Averase  earnings 

per  mile  of  60-foot 

mail  can 

Average  eandags 
per  Bile  ol  an 
passenger  can 

June  30,  1897 
June  30,  1897 

Chicago  and  North- Western* 
Louisville  and  Nashville* 

Cents 
21.66 

18.79 

Jfl 

The  data  for  the  North-Western,  I  have  been  assured,  were  very  care- 
fully collected.  The  total  mileage  of  the  mail  cars  could  be  ascer- 
tained with  absolute  accuracy,  also  the  mileage  of  the  apartment  cars. 
As  the  length  of  the  mail  cars  and  the  apartments  devoted  to  mail 
were  known,  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic  to  find  out  the  equiva- 
lent mileage  in  terms  of  60-foot  cars.  The  space  allotted  to  pouches 
had  to  be,  in  fact,  estimated,  but  not  in  all  cases,  for  on  some  of  the 
through  trains  a  fixed  space  is  set  apart  for  mail.  No  great  error 
could  be  introduced  because  of  the  space  assigned  to  pouches,  for 
this  space,  reduced  to  car  miles,  amounted  to  but  5  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  It  does  not  seem  possible  because  the  space  allotted  to  pouches 
was  estimated,  an  error  was  introduced  into  the  table  of  2  per  cent 
at  the  outside.  The  average  car-mile  earnings  of  the  passenger  cars 
has  been  recorded  for  some  years,  so  there  is  probably  no  error  at  all 
in  the  statement  of  the  earnings  of  the  passenger  equipment. 

Unusual  value  attaches  to  this  comparison  of  the  mail  and  passen- 
ger earnings  of  the  North-Western,  because  it  is  a  large  system,  and  has 
both  light  and  heavy  mail  routes.  That  its  mail  earnings  are  typical 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  its  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile 
for  carrying  the  mail  during  1897  were  12.68  cents,  the  average  earn- 
ings for  the  whole  country  were  12.56  cents.'  The  passenger  earnings 
of  this  company  are  also  fairly  representative.  During  1897  the 
average  per  mile  earnings  of  passenger  trains  on  the  North-Western 
were   85.9  cents,  and   the  average  per  mile  earnings  for  the  whole 

'Computed  from  information  given  on  pages  444  and  449  of  Testimony^  etc., 
1898^  and  on  pages  34  and  57  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  North-Western  Reuiway 
for  i8g7- 

*  Senate  Report  No»  99/,  p.  64,  LV  Congress,  second  session. 

3  For  the  average  ton-mile  earnings  of  the  North-Western,  see  Testimony  taken  by 
the  Joint  Congressional  Commission  on  Postal  Affairs  in  the  Summer  and  Autumtn  of 
1898,  p.  449,  and  for  the  average  earnings  of  all  the  railways,  see  Testimony,  etc, 
^S99,  p.  45- 
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couDtry  were  93.9  cents.'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  average  length  of 
the  passenger  cars  is  not  stated,  but  I  believe  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
is  less,  rather  than  more,  than  60  feet.  While  the  sleepers  exceed  60 
feet  in  length,  the  standard  coaches  of  this  company  are  but  54  feet 
in  length,  and  the  aggregate  mileage  of  the  latter  is  several  times  that 
of  the  foritaer.  In  the  matter  of  dead  weight  the  mail  cars  also  stand 
about  midway  between  the  coaches  and  sleepers,  and  therefore  the  dead 
weight  of  the  equipment  hauled  in  transporting  mail  and  passengers 
can  probably  also  be  disregarded  without  fear  of  greatly  impairing  the 
accuracy  of  the  results. 

As  Mr.  Knott  did  not  state  fully  how  the  average  car-mile  earnings 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  were  obtained,  judgment  as  to  their 
reliability  cannot  be  passed.  But  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Knott  to  state  that 
no  criticism  can  be  made  of  his  methods  so  far  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
his  argument.  The  possibility  of  introducing  a  small  error  into  the 
car-mile  earnings  of  mail  he  has  avoided  by  allowing  no  space  what- 
ever for  the  carriage  of  mail  in  baggage  cars  in  closed  pouches.  This 
space  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  largely  estimated.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  he  does  not  give  the  average  length  of  the  mail  cars.  It 
may  be  that  the  average  length  of  the  mail  cars  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  is  not  equal  to  the  average  length  of  the  baggage  cars, 
coaches,  diners  and  sleepers.  On  this  point,  however,  I  have  no 
information. 

Comparisons  have  now  been  made  of  mail  and  passenger  earnings 
on  the  basis  of  the  gross  tonnage  hauled  in  moving  mail  and  passengers 
respectively  and  also  on  the  basis  of  car-mile  earnings.  There  is  still 
one  other  comparison  which  I  wish  to  introduce.  Although  it  is  of 
limited  scope,  it  is  nevertheless  of  great  importance.  It  clearly  shows 
(i)  that  there  is  still  competition  between  railways,  and  (2)  that 
although  railways  fiercely  compete  for  the  mail  traffic,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, as  has  often  been  argued,  that  this  business  is  profitable.  As  is 
well  known  the  Burlington  and  the  North-Western  run  fast-mail  trains 
between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs.  The  Burlington  carries  the 
overland  mail  and  has  two  fast-mail  trains  west  bound  and  one  east 
bound.  As  the  Chicago-Council  Bluffs  route  is  the  heaviest  route 
this  company  has  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  these  trains 
would  yield  a  large  revenue.     The  average  train-mile  earnings  of  these 

*StaHsius  of  ike  Railways  of  the  United  States,  /Sq7,  pp.  82  and  358. 
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mail  trains  and  the  average  train-mile  earnings  of  all  the  passenger 
trains  of  this  system  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table  : ' 


Mail  tiaiDt 

Passenger  tiaias 

DesignatioD  of  train. 

SyKiem 

Avenge  earnings 
per  train  mile 

Average  earnings 

per  train  mile  of  an 

passenger  trains 

No.  15,  west  bound  \ 
No.    7,  west  bound  V 
No.    8,  east  bound  ) 

Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Rail- 
road Company 

(        ^'-33       ) 

.82 
(            .61       ) 

$1.09 

After  the  presentation  of  this  table  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that 
the  fast-mail  trains  of  this  system  between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs 
cannot  be  a  source  of  profit.  The  average  speed  of  the  fastest  of  these 
trains  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  fast-mail  train  carrying  trans- 
continental  mail.  The  fast-mail  trains  between  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  Council  Bluffs  and  San  Francisco  are  slow  trains  compared  with 
the  trains  of  the  Burlington. 

V. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  Professor  Adams's  fundamental  principles  in 
accordance  with  which  railroad  rates  should  be  adjusted  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  possibility  of  introducing  economies  into  the  business  of  transporta- 
tion depends  upon  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  trafEc,  from  which,  in  the 
absence  of  countervailing  considerations,  it  follows  that  a  form  of  traffic 
which  increases  most  rapidly  through  a  series  of  years  should  show  a  relatively 
more  rapid  decrease  in  changes  [charges']  as  compared  with  other  traffic* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  before  Professor  Adams  presented  his 
fundamental  principles  of  rate-making  he  took  the  ground  that  the 
reasonableness  of  a  rate  could  not  be  judged  from  the  cost  of  serv- 
ice because  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  cost  service.  He  als9 
assumed,  in  substance  at  least,  that  even  if  it  were  possible  to  com- 
pute the  cost  of  service  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  public 

'  The  data  from  which  the  train-mile  earnings  of  the  mail  trains  were  computed 
were  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  L.  West,  superintendent  of  railway  mail  service.  The 
earnings  of  passenger  trains  on  the  Burlington  were  obtained  from  the  auditor  of  the 
Burlington,  Mr.  C.  I.  Sturgis.  In  train  number  7,  except  on  Tuesdays,  there  is  an 
express  car  from  Chicago  to  Union  Pacific  Transfer.  Some  of  the  mail  cars  hanled 
west  loaded  are  returned  empty. 

■  Testimony t  etc.,  /^,  pp.  ii  and  12. 
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to  adjust  rates  on  that  basis.  In  other  words,  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  would  be  best  advanced  by  encouraging  with  low  rates  the 
movement  of  those  commodities  which  in  the  largest  measure  promote 
social  welfare  and  by  discouraging  by  high  rates  the  movement  of  such 
articles  as  are  either  of  little  value  or  are  positively  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  society.  As  I  have  before  stated.  Professor  Adams  has  not 
presented  his  views  perhaps  as  explicitly  as  they  have  just  been  set 
forth,  but  he  is  logically  bound  by  his  utterances  to  the  propositions 
I  have  stated. 

Professor  Adams's  fourth  fundamental  principle  is  not  in  harmony 
with  his  other  fundamental  principles.  It  was  asserted  that  public 
utility  should  be  the  fundamental  consideration  in  rate-making.  This 
being  true,  I  cannot  understand  why,  as  a  broad  proposition,  rates 
on  any  particular  commodity  should  be  lowered  just  because  the 
movement  of  that  commodity  has  largely  increased,  thereby  making 
possible  the  introduction  of  economies  into  the  business  of  trans- 
portation. On  the  contrary,  such  an  increased  movement  might 
be  assigned  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  rate  being  fixed  higher. 
Whether  the  rate  should  go  up  or  down  would  depend  upon  whether, 
after  all  things  had  been  considered,  the  enlarged  movement  of 
the  article  under  consideration  would  be  the  best  for  society.  Con- 
cretely stated,  there  are  probably  few  persons  who  would  contend 
that  railway  rates  on  whisky  should  be  lowered  simply  because  at  the 
prevailing  rates  the  movement  of  this  liquor  had  largely  increased, 
thereby  permitting  of  the  introduction  of  economies  in  its  transporta- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  mail  does  not  belong  in  the  same  class  with 
he  article  just  mentioned.  To  this  I  should  reply  that  the  assertion 
s  true  enough,  but  that  Professor  Adams  imdertook  to  state  the  broad 
principles  in  harmony  with  which  rates  should  be  adjusted. 

George  G.  Tunell. 
Chicago. 
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Mercantile  pursuits  have  now  attained  a  prestige  and  a  relative 
magnitude  which  they  scarcely  ever  possessed  at  any  other  period  of 
the  world's  history.  Evidence  accumulates  on  all  sides  to  show  that  in 
the  future  increasing  power  and  influence  are  to  be  the  prerogative  of 
the  merchant  and  banker.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of 
nations,  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  community  of  the  world's  traders 
has  become  all-powerful  and  most  influential  in  the  furtherance  of  good 
or  evil.  The  national  fate  of  untold  millions  hangs  from  their  mercan- 
tile adaptability,  depend  from  their  ''purchasing  power  "and  their 
accessibility  to  the  barterer  and  trader.  No  longer  do  the  nations  of 
the  world  derive  their  antagonisms,  their  feuds,  and  their  hatreds  from 
dynastic  quibbles  and  religious  bickerings.  The  cudgels  of  the  nations 
are  now  wielded  because  of  trade  privileges,  commercial  discrimina- 
tion, and  mercantile  disaffection.  Civilization  now  spreads  not  through 
the  search  of  heathens  but  through  the  quest  for  buyers,  and  the  need 
for  the  savage's  wares.  Diplomacy  has  learned  to  use  its  wiles  to 
further  the  merchant's  interests,  and  the  cannon's  roar  but  proclaims 
the  insistance  and  the  indignation  of  the  traders. 

It  is  the  incentive  of  the  merchant  which  brings  about  the  best 
results  that  accrue  from  progress  in  natural  science,  in  technology  and 
in  transportation.  More  than  ever  before  the  choice  of  the  buyer  is 
being  widened,  the  scope  of  the  seller  extended.  The  local  market 
has  all  but  disappeared,  and  in  its  place,  one  big  mart,  that  of  the 
world  has  been  substituted.  In  a  constantly  growing  degree,  the  com- 
mercial enterprises  of  the  world  contribute  by  means  of  fiscal  taxation 
to  that  support  of  the  state  which  enables  it  to  discharge  its  civilizing 
duties  and  to  execute  its  pacificatory  intentions. 

With  the  growing  importance  of  commerce  and  the  sharpening  of 
commercial  competition,  there  has  sprung  up  ever)rwhere  in  civilized 
countries  a  greater  desire  for  commercial  knowledge  and  information. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  great  trading  nations  are  urging  upon 
their  governments  the  necessity  of  closer  attention  to  commercial 
education,  and  are  insisting  upon  the  devotion  of  national  funds  to  the 
furtherance  of  interest  in  mercantile  intelligence  and  information.  It 
is  a  matter  for  constant  attention  and  frequent  complaint  that,  whereas 
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it  is  comparatively  easy  to  acquire  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  tech- 
nology, industry,  agriculture,  and  forestry,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
acquire  a  satisfactory  insight  into  the  characteristics  and  conditions  of 
the  world's  commerce  and  commercial  resources.  This  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  commercial  information  of  a  practical,  scientific 
character  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  absence  of  recognized 
national  institutions  devoted  to  tuition  in  these  special  branches.  And 
yet  the  education  of  the  successful  merchant  and  of  his  assistants  must 
be  of  a  high  order,  and  must  cover  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
world's  wants,  the  world's  products  and  their  application.  The  desire 
to  cover  this  want  for  information  has  found  expression  in  the  creation 
of  Commercial  Museums.  These  institutions  bid  fair  to  become  the 
most  valuable  means  of  keeping  pace  with  the  freer  and  more  active 
commercial  movement  all  over  the  civilized  world ;  in  a  word,  to  fur- 
nish that  preparation  which  is  considered  essential  in  every  other  field 
of  human  exertion  and  activity. 

It  would  take  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  various  commercial  museums  extant  or  to  discover  where  and  by 
whom  the  original  conception  of  such  an  institution  was  formed. 
Whether  in  Brussels,  or  in  London,  or  in  Vienna  is  immaterial  as  far 
as  we  are  immediately  concerned.  As  far  as  this  country  is  affected 
the  term  ''  Commercial  Museum  "  is  synonymous  with  the  institution 
in  the  Quaker  City.  Philadelphia  has  once  again  demonstrated  the 
injustice  of  casting  any  reflection  upon  her  rate  of  progress.  The 
term  *'  Museum  "  as  applied  to  the  institution  in  Philadelphia  is  mis- 
leading. Its  scope  and  functions  extend  far  beyond  those  usually 
associated  with  museums :  it  might  more  aptly  be  termed  a  center  of 
intelligence  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  international  commerce.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  review  the  conditions  under  which  this  institution 
started  or  to  advert  to  the  work  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  ful- 
fill. Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  original  conception — that  of  forming  a 
purely  instructive  collection  of  commercial  products — has  long  since 
been  outgrown,  and  has  been  superseded  by  an  idea  far  more  grandiose 
and  wide-reaching  :  the  raison  d'Hre  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum  as  it  now  stands  is  primarily  the  general  extension  of  the 
foreign  interchange  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  one  may  fully  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  especially  to  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
one's  self  in  the  position  of  the  American  manufacturer  who,  finding 
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himself  outstripping  the  absorptive  powers  of  the  home  market,  experi- 
ences a  growing  difficulty  in  selling  his  wares  and  turns  his  thought  to 
foreign  fields  in  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  ever-increasing  domestic 
congestion.  Straightway  this  manufacturer  perceives  that  his  untu- 
tored mind  blocks  the  way :  he  has  heard  that  wares  similar  to  those 
he  makes  are  liked  abroad.  He  believes  his  own  products  could  find 
favor  there  and  yet  he  knows  not  how  to  market  his  own  manufactures. 
He  is  like  one  in  a  labyrinth,  confident  that  an  exit  exists  but  not 
knowing  how  to  find  it.  How  is  a  manufacturer,  or  for  that  matter,  a 
merchant  to  know  the  conditions  which  exist,  the  laws  which  prevail, 
the  customs  which  flourish,  and  the  tastes  which  rule  in  the  hundreds 
of  markets  the  world  over  ?  Certain  general  conditions  are  well-known 
to  him,  but  they  only  serve  to  strengthen  in  him  the  belief  that  if  he 
were  possessed  of  specific  information  he  could  turn  it  to  profitable 
use.  Where  will  he  obtain  that  knowledge,  where  can  he  be  told  of  the 
physical  qualities  which  his  wares  must  possess  if  they  are  to  enter  fields 
already  occupied,  countries  where  tastes  have  been  formed?  How 
can  the  busy  manufacturer  leave  his  plant  in  Connecticut  or  Pennsyl- 
vania to  find  out  the  prejudices,  the  tastes,  the  predilections  of  possible 
customers  in  the  four  comers  of  the  globe  ?  And  yet,  it  is  just  this 
manufacturer  who  is  by  nature  and  by  surroundings  often  best  quali- 
fied to  furnish  the  wants  of  those  foreign  customers,  but  who,  owing  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  conditions  under  \idiich  he  grew  up,  is  less 
acquainted  with  those  foreign  customers  than  any  of  his  possible 
rivals  1  The  American  manufacturer  can  best  supply  the  wants  of 
foreign  markets  and  he  is  the  most  ignorant  of  all  about  them.  For 
centuries  the  mills  and  workshops  of  Europe  have  been  supplying  the 
ends  of  the  world  with  their  output ;  their  owners  and  their  agents 
have  scoured  the  earth  for  information  and  have  created  tastes  for 
their  products.  Whilst  the  shops  and  factories  of  this  country  were 
busy  keeping  pace  with  the  magnificent  growth  of  this  new  country, 
Europe  was  already  disposing  of  its  surplus,  and  when  production 
began  to  cope  with  the  home  demand  the  ingenuity  and  time  of  the 
American  manufacturer  were  centered  in  filling  a  bigger  share  of  his 
domestic  demand,  in  pleasing  a  bigger  community  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  In  time  his  prolific  mills  and  shops  proved  too  quick  for 
even  the  active  demand  of  the  consumers  of  this  country.  There 
came  a  period  of  idleness,  followed  by  further  periods  of  inactivity; 
the  glut  of  commodities  had  been  produced,  the  fires  were  put  out  and 
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the  mills  shut  down.  But  it  needed  but  a  little  observation  to  dis- 
cover that  periods  of  domestic  depression  were  often  synchronous  with 
a  strong  demand  for  the  very  same  goods  abroad — foreign  traders  had 
snatched  at  the  goods  on  his  overburdened  bargain-counter.  The 
desire  grew  strong  to  sell  to  the  foreign  consumer.  And  with  this 
desire  there  came  the  discovery  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  foreign 
consumer's  whereabouts,  tastes,  and  wishes.  It  is  to  furnish  him  with 
this  knowledge  that  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  exists,  and 
it  is  through  this  institution  that  he  is  rapidly  obtaining  that  knowledge 
and  experience  which  has  been  acquired  by  his  European  rival  through 
long  years  of  slow,  plodding,  expensive  experiment  How  did  this 
institution  come  to  do  this  work  ? 

In  the  first  place  there  was  no  "  institution ;  '*  there  was  but  Dr. 
William  P.  Wilson  and  an  amanuensis.  He  secured  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Pepper,  himself  a  man  of  remark- 
able endowments,  to  carry  out  those  ideas  of  commercial  enlighten- 
ment which  were  shared  in  common  and  the  dissemination  of  which 
were  to  prove  of  such  vast  utility  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country.  The  first  efforts  of  Dr.  Pepper  and  Dr.  Wilson  were  directed 
towards  obtaining  local  support  for  and  stimulating  local  interest  in 
the  task  which  they  had  set  themselves  to  perform.  In  this  they  were 
eminently  successful.  Their  next  venture  was  to  prevent  the  disper- 
sion of  the  collection  of  natural  products  of  commercial  interest  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  ends  of  the  world  to  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  They  not  only  succeeded  in  this,  but  they  also  found  a  place 
for  them  in  an  immense  building  composed  of  disused  offices  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company  generously  gave  for  a  number  of 
years  at  a  nominal  rent.  The  fibers,  wools,  hides,  gums,  oils,  timbers, 
minerals,  seeds,  and  the  rest  of  the  products  were  classified  scien- 
tifically, presented  in  monographic  and  geographic  groups,  inscribed 
with  the  basic  information  which  could  cover  them  in  a  general  way, 
and  the  result  was  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  collection  of 
commercially  useful  products  ever  made  accessible  to  the  public  A 
maseum  of  commercial  products  had  been  created.  It  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  most  remarkable  growth.  The  exhibits  awakened  interest, 
questions  began  to  be  asked  about  them,  and  answers  were  given 
freely.  The  public  of  Philadelphia,  proud  of  the  possession  of  such  a 
valuable  collection,  voted  money  for  its  maintenance  and  extension. 
The  desire  for  information  regarding  these  commercial  products  grew 
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to  such  extent  that  even  the  wide  knowledge  of  its  assemble  couJd  not 
always  give  the  latest  information  which  might  be  available  concerning 
them.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  information  from  abroad  regarding 
them,  and  an  active  foreign  correspondence  got  underway.  This  was 
supplemented  by  the  organization  of  a  library  of  commercial  publica- 
tions, from  which  many  data  were  procured.  The  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum  began  to  be  known  in  a  general  way  as  an  authority 
on  foreign  products  of  commercial  interest.  Then  came  the  stray 
inquiry,  not  regarding  the  natural  product,  but  the  foreign  manufac- 
tured article  and  its  disposal.  The  Bureau  of  Information  had  received 
its  first  inquiry  and  had  been  set  in  motion.  Little  by  little,  with 
much  groping,  the  work  of  the  bureau  was  extended.  It  grew  so 
quickly  that  it  soon  surpassed  in  magnitude  the  original  "  Museum." 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  original  conception  had  undergone  the  quan- 
titative modifications  which  finally  had  produced  a  qualitative  change. 
And  the  "  Museum  "  began  to  work  in  the  commercial  world  changes 
similar  to  those  which  the  introduction  of  steam  had  produced  in  the 
industrial  world.  The  merchant,  and  especially  the  manufacturer, 
began  to  hear  of  the  institution  which  was  specially  equipped  to  fur- 
nish that  knowledge  which  they  in  vain  had  sought — they  had  now 
the  help  of  a  skilled  instructor.  The  schoolmaster  had  literally  gone 
abroad  for  books  containing  any  information  of  direct  use  to  the 
exporter — for  periodicals,  pamphlets,  consular  reports,  government 
statistics,  chamber  of  commerce  reports,  and  all  the  literary  output 
which  could  be  of  avail  in  building  up  a  knowledge  of  commercial 
matters  in  all  countries.  The  commercial  library  of  the  Commercial 
Museum  had  been  started.  A  staff  of  librarians  and  cataloguers  was 
gradually  shaping  into  tangible  units  that  which  had  been  a  scattered 
mass  of  details,  lost  in  all  corners  of  the  globe,  hidden  behind  the 
intricacies  of  the  dozen  languages  of  international  trade.  Every  fact 
worth  knowing,  whether  now  or  later,  was  seized  upon.  The  card- 
index  system,  with  its  manifold  cross-references,  did  the  rest.  ''  Cabots  " 
could  be  found  under  ''Textiles,"  as  well  as  under  Turkey,  subsection 
"  Smyrna,"  the  town  importing  the  article.  In  the  same  way  every 
article  or  paragraph  appearing  in  any  of  the  hundreds  of  publications 
regularly  received  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  which  could  possibly 
serve  as  a  basis  of  information  useful  to  any  class  of  commercial  men 
or  manufacturers  was  recorded  in  the  way  most  accessible  for  future 
reference,  was  made  available  for  use  on  simple  request  and  were  evi- 
dence of  bona  fides. 
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Soon  it  was  found  that  this  service  of  commercial  information  was 
being  appreciated  by  the  various  manufacturing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a  ready  adviser  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  foreign  trade. 
Where  else  in  the  United  States  could  you  learn  at  the  shortest  notice 
what  shape  of  butcher's  knife  was  preferred  in  Servia,  or  how  tenpenny 
nails  had  to  be  wrapped  up  in  order  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Bey- 
routh ;  whose  brand  of  condensed  milk  was  in  favor  in  Colombo,  or 
whose  make  of  argicultural  forks  were  being  used  in  Argentina  ?  End- 
less were  the  details  which  needed  explanation  before  a  manufacturer 
felt  justified  in  making  the  expenditure  incidental  to  initial  efforts  at 
export  Was  it  really  true  that  the  packing  methods  ordinarily  used 
here  would  be  useless  if  adopted  for  stoves  going  to  Bogota  ?  Was  it 
a  fact  that  cases  for  Buenos  Ayres  had  to  be  marked  on  the  side  only, 
and  if  for  Valparaiso  marked  with  stencil  only  ?  Were  musical  instru- 
ments shipped  to  Mexico  taxed  at  customs  on  the  net  or  the  gross  or 
the  legal  weight  ?  Was  there  any  demand  for  oilcloth  in  Brazil  ? 
What  would  be  the  freight  on  forty  brass  bedsteads  ordered  from  Ran- 
goon ?  How  would  you  write  "  Handle  with  care  "  in  Russian  ?  Could 
you  do  into  English  the  annexed  letter  from  Yokohama  ?  What  is  the 
analysis  of  the  coal  furnished  by  the  local  mines  at  Cape  Town  ?  What 
is  the  freight  rate  on  coal  to  that  port  ?  Was  the  demand  in  Brisbane 
chiefly  for  lubricating  oils  or  lubricating  greases  ? 

There  is  no  end  to  the  catechism  which  was  being  formed  by  the 
manufacturers  and  shippers  of  this  country.  And  to  each  the  Com- 
mercial Museum  gave  its  reply,  and  begged  to  "  come  again."  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  work  was  handicapped  by  lack  of  sufficient 
lands — for  the  city's  appropriations  were  for  the  '^  coming  fiscal  year," 
in  which  time  the  Museum  doubled  its  work — excellent  results  were 
being  obtained.  A  staff  of  linguists  and  commercial  experts  was  being 
brought  together ;  agents  were  sent  abroad  to  form  co-operations  and 
obtain  information ;  foreign  governments  were  being  enrolled  among 
the  sympathizers,  and  chambers  of  commerce  made  active  advisers  in 
the  work.  Before  long  the  Commercial  Museum  had  grown  so  great, 
its  resources  and  its  equipment  had  increased  so  remarkably,  that  Dr. 
Wilson,  the  director,  thought  it  possible  to  launch  out  more  boldly. 
The  Commercial  Museum  was  destined  to  become  not  merely  the 
passive,  watchful  servant,  it  was  to  be  the  alert,  indefatigable  adviser 
of  the  multifarious  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country.  It  took 
the  initiative,  investigated  trade  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
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noted  opportunities  and  quickly  called  attention  to  the  possibilities 
presented.  It  extended  its  service:  for  a  nominal  yearly  pajrment 
(the  cost  of  obtaining,  ordering,  and  disseminating  information)  it 
began  to  offer  to  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  specific  detailed 
knowledge  which  was  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  an 
export  business.  The  offer  found  a  ready  acceptance  at  the  hands  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  energetic  manufacturers  all  over  the  country. 
This  information  was  in  the  shape  of  an  exhaustive  report  on  the 
possibilities  of  and  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  selling  a  specific 
article  in  a  particular  foreign  market ;  for  instance,  sheep-shears  in 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  or  machine  belting  in  Bombay.  This  report 
aimed  to  convey  all  necessary  data  under  the  following  captions : 
Character  and  variety  of  the  article  already  on  the  market  the  competi- 
tion of  which  would  have  to  be  faced ;  names  and  addresses  of  the 
manufacturers  now  supplying  the  market,  with  special  reference  to 
those  characteristics  of  their  goods  which  had  procured  them  favor ; 
all  available  statistical  information  regarding  the  quantity  imported, 
with  reference  to  their  countries  of  origin,  declared  values,  etc.;  prices 
of  the  article  in  question  at  the  manufacturer's,  and  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment generally  demanded  of  and  granted  by  him  ;  price  at  which  the 
article  is  being  sold  by  the  importer  to  the  consumers  on  the  market 
in  question ;  information  regarding  facilities  of  transportation  and  the 
relative  shipping  rates  and  charges  between  the  American  seaport  and 
the  market,  as  compared  with  the  rates  paid  by  rival  countries; 
customs  charges  and  regulations  as  to  invoices,  marking,  declaration, 
etc.;  recommendations  as  to  wrapping,  labeling,  marking,  and  packing, 
as  governed  by  climatic  conditions,  transportation  facilities,  and  hand- 
ling, etc.;  names  and  addresses  of  the  most  reliable  importers  already 
trading  in  the  article  in  question ;  the  field  of  distribution  controlled 
by  the  market  under  review ;  any  useful  supplementary  information 
not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing.  It  will  be  conceded  that  any 
manufacturer  or  shipper  who  was  armed  with  the  information  given  in 
such  a  regular  monthly  report  was  acquiring  a  fund  of  information 
which  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  enabling  him  to  embark  upon  a 
venture  entirely  new  to  him. 

When  the  information  given  out  by  the  Commercial  Museum  began 
to  be  acted  upon,  its  sphere  of  utility  was  immediately  greatly 
extended.  For  the  American  houses,  in  communicating  with  foreifi^ 
merchants  not  infrequently  mentioned  that  their  efforts  had  been 
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directed  by  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum.  The  fame  of  this 
institution  abroad  was  considerably  magnified,  especially  when  it 
became  more  generally  known  that  the  Museum  was  willing  to  give, 
free  of  charge,  any  desired  information  concerning  the  resources 
or  industries  of  the  United  States.  Here  again  this  country's  trade 
was  benefited.  Endless  in  number  and  variety  were  the  enquiries 
which  began  to  pour  in  on  the  Museum.  Now  it  was  a  copy  of  a 
trade-mark  which  reached  the  Museum,  with  the  request  that  the 
name  of  its  owner  should  be  given,  thus  inaugurating  direct  trade 
relationship  instead  of  Hamburg  or  Liverpool  mediation.  Most  fre- 
quently the  names  of  manufacturers  of  certain  specified  articles  were 
desired,  generally  coupled  with  the  request  that  they  should  be  asked 
to  communicate  with  the  enquirer.  Not  infrequently  orders,  or  specifi- 
cations of  requirements  were  received,  with  the  request  that  they  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  suitable  parties. 

Soon  after  the  Museum  had  become  assured  of  the  willingness  and 
the  strong  desire  to  reciprocate  kindnesses  which  animated  its  many  cor- 
respondents abroad,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  organizing  a  systematic 
plan  for  the  investigation  of  the  moral  and  commercial  reputation  of 
the  merchants  all  over  the  world  who  were  actual  or  prospective  cor- 
respondents of  American  houses.  It  was  obvious  that  American  manu- 
facturers should  be  furnished  reliable  statements  regarding  not  only 
the  goods  which  could  be  disposed  of  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
but  also  concerning  the  houses  to  whom  these  articles  might  be  offered 
without  risk.  This  work  was  inaugurated  and  is  still  being  vigorously 
pushed  on.  Results  prove  that  the  hopes  which  were  entertained  at 
the  inception  of  the  work  were  not  delusive.  Rapidly,  yet  surely  and 
accurately,  a  mass  of  information  has  been  obtained.  It  aims  to  cover 
as  completely  as  possible  the  following  particulars  concerning  a  firm : 
exact  style  and  address,  specific  list  of  articles  imported  and  exported, 
telegraphic  address  and  names  of  the  cable  codes  used.  This  much 
had  been  generally  obtained  without  difficulty  from  friendly  corres- 
pondents in  all  regions.  The  information  was  corrected  and  supple- 
mented, on  direct  request,  by  the  persons  interested.  It  is  quite 
exceptional  to  meet  with  any  refusal  to  supply  this  information,  espe- 
cially as  after  a  lapse  of  time  an  unanswered  first  request  is  followed 
by  a  second  and,  if  need  be,  a  third.  After  knowing  exactly  the 
nature  of  a  business  conducted  by  a  house,  it  became  desirable  to 
know  more  concerning  the  methods  and  principles  by  which  the  conduct 
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of  the  business  was  governed,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  conditions 
of  the  house.  Here  it  was  that  the  Museum  found  cause  to  congratu- 
late itself  on  its  extensive  connections  and  its  warm  friendship  with 
the  great  banking  institutions  all  over  the  world.  It  needed  but  the 
assurance  that  the  information  would  be  treated  with  all  discretion  and 
in  perfect  confidence.  The  banks  were  sensible  and  quick  enough  to 
perceive  the  advantage  to  themselves  which  would  result  from  the 
introduction  of  American  exporters  only  to  such  houses  as  were  mor- 
ally and  financially  sound.  They  gave  what  information  they  had  to 
the  Museum — moral  reputation,  business  peculiarities,  financial  status. 
As  this  confidential  matter  pours  into  the  Museum  it  is  being  recorded, 
checked,  controlled,  kept  fresh  by  constant  revision  and  corroborative 
testimony.  As  occasion  arises,  the  moral  or  financial  blacksheep,  the 
defaulters,  the  bankrupts,  the  "  lame  ducks,"  are  quickly  made  known 
to  all  who  might  come  in  contact  with  them  in  the  United  States.  The 
result  is  a  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  connections  which  might  other- 
wise prove  unsatisfactory.  There  is  not  a  ''  shaky  "  house  in  Amster- 
dam or  Smyrna  or  Bangkok  from  whom,  at  some  time  or  other,  the 
Museum  has  not  saved  some  intended  victim  of  a  plausible  letter  writ- 
ten under  a  meretricious  letter  head. 

Acting  upon  its  primary  principle  of  never  waiting  till  its  wares  are 
stale  before  serving  them  up,  the  Museum  has  always  put  this  infor- 
mation to  use  while  it  was  fresh  and  <'  piping  hot."  The  following 
true  copy  of  a  statement  sent  out  conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  information  given : 


A.  S.  Patrikios  &  Co., 

Constantinople, 

Turkey-in-Europe. 

Established  in  1847. 

Telegraphic  address  "  Patrikios."  Codes:  Ai,  ABC  4th  edition. 

Branches  at  Ismid  and  Galata. 

Bankers,  commission  merchants  and  real  estate  brokers. 
Importers :  agricultural  machinery,  steam  engines,  cereals,  flour,  etc. 
Exporters:  cereals,  raw  silk,  silk  cocoons,  etc.  Proprietors  of 
steam  mills. 

Representatives  at  Ismid  for  the  *'  Banque  Imperial  Ottomane," 
Constantinople,  Turkey-in-Europe. 

E2558 


Property  of  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Mnseum. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Messrs.  A.  S.  Patrikios  &  Co.  import  agricultural 
machinery,  steam  engines,  cereals,  flour,  etc.  Every  United  States 
manufacturer  who  has  informed  the  Museum  that  he  is  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing foreign  connections,  who  manufactures  agricultural  machinery, 
steam  engines,  etc.,  will  receive  at  frequent  intervals  such  cards  as  the 
above,  giving  particulars  of  the  business  conducted  by  a  possible  cus- 
tomer. The  circulation  of  the  information  is  a  guarantee  of  the  relia- 
bility of  the  firm  therein  described.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
with  such  information  in  hand,  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  why 
overtures  should  not  be  made  to  the  foreign  house,  and  why  these 
should  not  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  a  share  of  that  firm's  business.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  special  service  of  the  Museum  has  borne  excel- 
lent fruit.  After  all,  half  the  trouble  of  selling  is  over  when  once  you 
know  for  certain  on  whom  you  may  concentrate  your  efforts,  whom 
you  must  avoid,  in  whom  you  may  place  confidence  and  from  whom 
you  must  exact  "cash  against  Bills  of  Lading.*' 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Museum's  work  has  been  manifold  in 
character  yet  with  a  single  end.  The  American  manufacturer  has  been 
told  in  a  precise*  specific  way  where  he  may  sell  his  wares,  to  whom  he 
may  sell  them,  how  he  can  best  realize  his  intentions.  It  is  evident 
that  the  amount  of  work  involved  is  something  enormous.  Letters  in 
a  dozen  languages  have  to  be  deciphered,  and  typewritten  answers 
written,  a  thousand  periodicals  have  to  be  searched  and  the  informa- 
tion obtained  indexed  and  cross-indexed ;  thousands  of  foreign  houses 
must  be  investigated  and  reported  upon.  All  this  takes  time,  money, 
hard  work,  and  executive  ability. 

And  no  sooner  does  the  performance  of  one  branch  of  work  seem 
to  have  approached  that  smoothness  and  clearness  of  execution  which 
stamps  it  as  humanly  perfect,  than  a  new  field  for  ingenuity,  a  new 
factor  in  furthering  international  trade  interests  is  discovered  and 
brought  into  play.  It  goes  through  the  evolutionary  process  which 
has  characterized  all  phases  of  development  in  the  Museum's  work. 
The  idea  is  applied,  the  first  tentative  efforts  are  made,  faults  are  dis- 
covered, remedies  introduced,  the  drawbacks  eliminated,  improvements 
made  until  the  crude  idea  finally  finds  expression  in  another  perfect 
wheel  in  the  great  mechanism  of  foreign  trade  intelligence.  Two  of 
these  latest  additions  to  the  Museum's  efforts  may  be  instanced  :  the 
"rush-news"  service  and  the  "  photographic  information.*'  The  former 
consists  in  making  immediately  available  for  use  any  paragraph  of  news 
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which  may  come  in  with  the  mail  from  a  certain  part  of  the  world.  For 
instance,  the  Australian  mail  has  just  brought  the  papers  from  the 
Antipodes.  The  newspapers  are  searched,  and  all  items  which  call  for 
prompt  attention  are  immediately  dealt  with  by  a  corps  of  experts 
devoted  to  that  special  work,  supplemented  in  their  efforts  by  others 
of  the  foreign  staff.  It  may  be  a  specification  of  government  supplies 
for  which  tenders  must  be  delivered  by  a  certain  date ;  it  may  be  the 
decision  of  a  deliberative  body  to  sanction  the  building  of  a  certain 
railway,  the  construction  of  an  acqueduct,  the  dredging  of  a  harbor ; 
or  it  may  be  the  announcement  of  the  heavy  defalcations  of  the  treasurer 
of  an  important  bank.  As  quickly  as  can  be,  the  news  is  spread  and 
the  exporters  are  made  aware  of  that  which  interests  them.  If  an 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  railway  extension  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  equipment,  the  news  goes  to  the  maker  of  locomotives,  of 
rails,  of  steam  fittings  ;  in  short,  to  everyone  who  is  directly  interested. 
Sometimes  the  news  has  just  been  received  direct  from  the  agent  on 
the  spot :  more  frequently  the  Museum  is  ahead  of  him,  but  generally 
it  compensates  for  his  unpardonable  omissions  to  report. 

The  need  of  the  photographic  service  became  obvious  on  the  day 
when  it  was  found  that  there  were  limits  to  the  Museum's  descriptive 
powers.  However  well  a  machine  or  the  special  function  demanded 
of  it  might  be  portrayed  in  words,  there  was  often  something  lacking 
about  the  description  which  needed  to  be  supplied.  The  camera  came 
to  the  rescue;  so  that  now  there  is  no  doubt  left  as  to  the  exact  char- 
acter of  a  plow  used  in  a  particular  country.  The  Museum's  agent 
sends  a  picture  of  the  article  most  in  demand — the  fancy  articles  and 
the  staple  goods.  The  reproduction  of  the  picture,  the  emphasizing 
of  detail,  in  fact,  all  the  rest  is  done  in  the  studios  of  the  Museum 
under  the  care  of  an  expert  photographer.  And  even  were  no  picture 
of  an  imported  article  can  be  obtained,  the  work  it  has  to  perform  can 
be  pictured  so  that  the  manufacturer  knows  exactly  what  is  expected  of 
him.  A  glance  at  the  paddy  fields  of  the  Mekong  Valley  before  the 
floods  and  during  the  floods,  for  instance,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
only  a  special  form  of  plow  can  be  used  on  these  rice  fields. 

The  most  exact  of  sciences,  chemistry,  has  been  brought  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Museum.  Its  magnificently  equipped  and  intelli- 
gently conducted  laboratories  have  already  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  the  American  manufacturer  desirous  of  knowing  the  secrets  of  his 
foreign  rival's  wares:  the  percentage  of  cotton  in  the  "pure  linen" 
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goods,  of  maize  in  the  ''  wheaten  flour/'  of  shrinkage  in  manufacturing. 
Still  more  useful  have  been  the  verdicts  pronounced  by  it  concerning 
the  properties  and  values  of  natural  products  sent  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  How  much  money  has  not  been  saved  by  the  statements  that 
certain  "  immense  silver  deposits"  contained  nothing  more  valuable 
than  iron  pyrites;  that  certain  gums  were  useless  for  the  manufacture 
of  varnish ;  that  certain  caoutchouc  contained  so  much  water  ?  If  the 
work  done  by  the  laboratories  of  the  Commercial  Museum  had  not 
been  immediately  productive  of  such  big  results  as  have  followed  on 
the  efforts  of  its  less  ''  scientific"  departments,  it  is  a  source  of  conso- 
lation to  know  that  what  it  has  done  has  been  admirably  done,  and 
that,  at  any  moment  it  may  accomplish  that  for  which  the  world  could 
never  cease  to  be  indebted  and  grateful. 

W.  COLGROVE  BeTTS. 

Philadblphia. 
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PROFESSOR  DUNBAR. 

Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  professor  of  political  economy  in 
Harvard  University,  died  in  his  seventieth  year,  on  January  29,  1900. 
It  is  with  a  sinking  heart  that  we  chronicle  the  passing  of  another  of  the 
first  economists  of  our  country.  Bom  at  Abington,  Massachusetts, 
July  a8,  1831,  he  spent  his  life  in  that  state,  varied  by  a  short  stay  in 
Louisana  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1851  he  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  accurate  literary  style;  he 
studied  law  for  a  time  in  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  then  lived  in  the 
country  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  for  some  years,  writing  more  or  less  for 
Boston  newspapers.  In  1859  he  became  assistant  editor,  and  in  1864 
editor  in  chief,  of  the  Boston  DcUly  Advertiser^  making  it  in  a  short 
time  a  power  of  the  first  importance.  Probably  no  editorials  written 
during  that  period  of  our  history  showed  anjrthing  like  the  insight  and 
grasp  of  the  facts  and  principles  relating  to  our  financial  policy  which 
were  displayed  in  those  of  Mr.  Dunbar.  The  Advertiser  became  easily 
the  first  newspaper  in  New  England,  and  its  editor  became  known  as  a 
writer  of  unusual  attainments  and  a  man  of  exceptional  force  and  ability. 

Harvard  University  at  that  time  had  no  professorship  of  political 
economy,  the  subject  being  taught  by  the  professor  of  philosophy, 
Francis  Bowen.  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  policy  of  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  chosen  president  of  Harvard  in  1869,  was  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Dunbar  to  a  chair  of  political  economy  in  187 1,  which  he  held 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  incumbency,  therefore,  covers  the 
interesting  period  of  the  development  of  economic  instruction  in  the 
United  States  from  small  beginnings  to  a  symmetrically  arranged  cur- 
riculum. Professor  Dunbar's  discretion  and  sound  judgment  led  to 
his  being  chosen  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (in  succession  to  Professor 
£.  W.  Gurney)  from  1876  to  1882.  In  addition  to  his  teaching,  and 
in  spite  of  a  weak  constitution  and  frail  health,  he  successfully  per- 
formed his  administrative  tasks,  though  at  a  great  loss  to  economics 
during  what  should  have  been  most  productive  years.  In  1891  Har- 
vard University  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  a  distinction  rarely 
offered  to  those  still  in  the  active  service  of  the  institution. 
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By  temperament  Professor  Dunbar  was  not  disposed  to  rapid  pro- 
duction. His  accuracy  as  to  facts,  bis  exactness  of  expression,  his  con- 
tained brevity,  his  caution  made  writing  a  slow  process ;  but  what  he 
did  publish  was  characterized  by  a  singular  efficiency,  force,  logic,  and 
literary  finish.  His  treatment  was  exhaustive  and  convincing;  the 
depth  of  his  scholarship  and  a  constitutional  aversion  to  inaccuracy 
made  impossible  even  minor  blemishes  in  his  work.  The  following 
books  form  his  best  known  contributions  to  economics : 

Laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  Currency  y  Finance ^  and  Banking 
from  lySg  to  iSgi.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  189 1.     8vo.  pp.  309. 

Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  New  York :  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1891.  i2mo.  pp.  vi-l-199.  [First  privately  printed, 
Cambridge,  1885,  without  the  chapters  on  "Combined  Reserves,''  and 
''Bank  of  Amsterdam."] 

His  most  characteristic  work,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles : 

"Economic  Science  in  America,  1 776-1876,"  North  American 
Review,  January  1876. 

"The  Reaction  in  Political  Economy,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econ- 
omy,  October  1896. 

"Deposits  as  Currency,"  ibid,,  July  1887. 

"The  Direct  Tax,"  ibid.,  July  1889. 

"The  Academic  Study  of  Political  Economy,"  ibid.,  July  1891. 

"The  Bank  of  Venice,"  ibid.,  April  1892. 

"The  Bank  Note  Question,"  ibid.,  October  1892. 

"The  New  Income  Tax,"  ibid.,  October  1894. 

"Safety  of  the  Legal  Tender  Paper,"  ibid.,  April  1897. 

"The  National  Bank  System,"  ibid.,  October  1897. 

"Can  We  Keep  a  Gold  Currency?"  ibid.,  April  1899. 

His  history  of  economics  in  this  country  from  1776  to  1876  is  so 
judicial,  so  just,  so  comprehensive  that  it  must  always  stand  as  the  best 
introduction  to  any  historical  treatment  of  our  science  in  America. 
It  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Professor  Dunbar  was  so  little  known  to  the  general  public,  by 
reason  of  his  modesty  and  lack  of  advertising  skill,  that  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  sound  monetary  education  may  easily  be  underrated. 
Public  addresses  he  never  gave ;  but  through  his  teaching  and  writing 
on  money  and  taxation  he  undoubtedly  changed  the  currents  of  think- 
ing among  leaders  of  opinion.     Receiving  from  the  erratic  McLeod  a 
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most  valuable  suggestion  of  the  identity  existing  between  bank  issues 
and  deposits  in  their  service  to  a  bank,  he  gave  it  such  cogent  and 
lucid  exposition  that  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  our  general 
stock  of  beliefs,  thereby  having  no  small  influence  on  the  thinking 
of  the  day.  His  article  on  *' Deposits  as  Currency"  cannot  possibly 
be  overestimated  as  a  clear  and  practical  exposition  of  monetary 
operations  generally  overlooked  by  the  business  world,  espedally 
as  they  concern  the  elasticity  of  our  currency.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  death  will  not  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan  to 
issue  a  new  volume  dealing  with  existing  currency  problems.  In  a 
letter  to  the  writer  during  the  sessions  of  the  Monetary  Commission 
(December  5,  1897)  he  said:  "With  reference  to  the  suggestion  in 
your  letter  about  another  article,  the  two  which  I  have  written  (Green- 
backs and  National  Banking)  were  part  of  a  scheme,  and  to  be  followed 
by  a  third,  much  on  the  line  which  you  mention."  This  third  article 
was  the  one  on  a  Gold  Currency  published  in  1899 — ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
work.  These  studies  (including  "  Deposits  as  Currency  ")  should  be 
repnnted  in  book  form  so  that  they  may  be  accessible  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  They  are  the  best  writing  of  any  American  economist  on 
the  problems  still  before  us  for  settlement  When  one  realizes  how 
much  influence  Professor  Dunbar  might  have  had  upon  public  opinion 
by  such  work  as  this,  one  almost  begrudges  to  Harvard  University  the 
time  and  strength  he  gave  to  her  administrative  work,  and  even  to  the 
preparation  of  his  really  valuable  volume  of  Laws,  which  might  have 
been  done  by  a  mind  far  less  fit  than  his  for  original  and  wise  handling 
of  great  public  questions. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  also,  how  much  valuable  historical 
material  on  the  finances  of  the  Civil  War  is  buried  in  the  flies  of  the 
Boston  Advertiser  in  Professor  Dunbar's  editorials.  A  great  service 
could  be  rendered  by  the  publication  under  competent  editorship  of 
these  valuable  papers. 

Doubtless,  as  he  himself  would  have  said,  his  greatest  service  to 
political  economy  was  not  performed  by  his  writing,  but  by  his  work  in 
the  class  room  and  his  organization  of  economic  teaching  at  Harvard ; 
for  his  was  a  pioneer's  task,  at  a  period  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  when 
the  minds  of  the  community  were  turned  to  the  solution  of  new  eco- 
nomic problems,  for  which  university  instruction  had  hitherto  given  little 
help. 
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The  controlling  principle  which  guided  him  in  the  development 
of  the  courses,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics  founded  in  1886,  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  his 
words  characterizing  political  economy :  '*  Broad  as  are  its  appli- 
cations in  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  it  is  mastered  and  fruitfully 
studied  best  as  an  abstract  inquiry.  .  .  .  Hence,  .  .  .  the  impossi- 
bility of  stating  the  application  of  any  scientific  law  under  special 
conditions,  until  the  nature  of  the  law  has  first  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  abstraction  being  made  of  all  accidents  of  time,  place,  or 
disturbing  influences  {North  American  Review,  1876,  p.  146).  Before 
the  history,  should  come  a  grasp  of  the  principles  whose  history  was 
desired ;  before  the  practical  applications,  should  come  a  process  by 
which  the  economic  laws  were  thoroughly  assimilated.  Remembering 
that  the  first  extension  of  economic  courses  took  place  in  these  years  at 
Harvard,  and  that  students  went  from  there  to  other  institutions,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  department  of  political  economy  in  the 
country  today  which  has  been  unaffected  by  this  policy,  in  spite  of  the 
effort  to  approach  the  subject  first  by  courses  dealing  with  the  descrip- 
tive material  and  the  history  of  doctrine.  Hence  Professor  Dunbar, 
through  his  insight,  judgment  and  analytic  quality,  has  had  more  influ- 
ence upon  the  teaching  of  political  economy  in  America  than  can  be 
assigned  to  any  other  man.  Perhaps  this  conclusion  would  have  been 
to  him  the  most  satisfying  encomium  which  could  be  pronounced  upon 
him.  The  somewhat  Ricardian  quotation  above  given  should  not  be 
misinterpreted :  it  is  not  a  declaration  for  theoretical  treatment/^  se  ; 
for  no  one  was  more  fitted  by  nature  and  by  experience  than  he  for  the 
testing  of  theory  by  facts.  His  conception  of  the  best  methods  of 
adjusting  the  courses  of  instruction  so  as  to  produce  the  best  econo- 
mist was  not  infrequently  misunderstood  by  the  callow,  or  superficial 
student;  it  often  required  a  year  or  so  of  faith  before  the  worker 
learned  enough  to  see  the  value  of  the  disciplinary  methods.  Professor 
Dunbar  was  concerned  more  with  giving  men  mental  grasp  and  power 
to  think  in  the  subject  than  with  giving  them  useful  information — 
great  as  is  that  temptation  in  so  practical  a  subject  as  economics. 
Also,  as  editor  of  the  journal  he  was  most  interested  in  stimulating 
the  discussion  of  principles  and  theory  which  would  lead  to  additions 
to  the  science,  knowing  full  well  that  the  eager  pressure  for 
practical  results  would  bring  forth  enough  useful  and  timely 
material. 
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In  view  of  this  attitude  toward  his  subject,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  his  actual  achievements  were  all  in  the  field  of  practical  economics, 
thus  keeping  that  poise  between  logical  reasoning  and  concrete  experi- 
ence which  was  so  marked  in  Adam  Smith  and  Bagehot.  But  his 
mind  kept  a  firm  and  steady  grasp  upon  the  theoretical  discussions,  no 
matter  how  far  they  wandered  into  ethical  or  political  complications. 
This  quality  appears  at  its  best  in  "The  Reaction  in  Political  Economy," 
written  as  a  declaration  of  the  editor  in  the  first  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  By  showing  that  the  reaction  was  largely  due 
to  the  stoppage  of  scientific  inquiry  by  the  failure  to  extend  discussion 
to  the  fresh  experience  of  recent  times,  he  made  it  evident  that  the 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  method  were  mainly  differences  in  degree, 
and  aided  in  bringing  about  in  America  the  present  freedom  from  dis- 
pute on  this  matter.  Likewise,  by  pointing  out  that  the  most  rigid 
Ricardian  may  reject  or  accept  laisset  /aire,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  his  standing  as  a  member  of  the  so-called  old  school,  he 
explained  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  economic  reasoning  itself, 
that  it  concerned  only  the  applications  of  such  reasoning.  His  posi- 
tion, then,  among  modem  economists  was  clearly  that  of  a  consistent, 
broad,  philosophical  student  closely  interested  in  practical  problems ; 
too  learned  to  be  an  extremist ;  too  exact  to  be  visionary ;  too  pene- 
trating to  be  carried  away  by  any  passing  fads. 

Possessing  a  frail  body,  a  weak  voice,  an  impersonal  manner,  and 
no  great  magnetism  as  a  teacher,  yet  no  one  of  Professor  Dunbar's 
friends  will  ever  forget  his  strong,  refined  face,  his  penetrating  eye, 
his  self-possession,  his  deliberation  of  per fectly-ad justed  speech,  his 
keenness,  his  flashes  of  humor,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his 
practical  common  sense,  and  his  political  sagacity.  His  students  every- 
where throughout  the  land  will  unite  in  doing  honor  to  his  memory. 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin. 


DR.  MacFARLANE  ON  "COMPLEMENTARY  GOODS.**' 

In  Part  I  of  his  recently  published  book  Dr.  MacFarlane  has  devel- 
oped numerous  original,  and  sometimes  erroneous  concepts.  He 
argues,  for  instance,  that  if  the  Austrians  had  considered  the  case  of  the 
good  made  to  order,  they  would  have  been  led  to  modify  their  theory 
at  the  point  where  it  eliminates  the  sellers'  valuations;'  though  it  need 

'  Value  and  Distrihution.    Philadelphia  :  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1899. 

•P.  46. 
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scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  price  of  the  good  made  to  order  is 
conspicuously  a  price  with  which  the  seller's  valuation  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  And  again,  he  contends  that  the  Austrians,  in  argu- 
ing that  buyers'  valuations  will  range  themselves  in  a  nicely  graduated 
differential  series,  have  based  their  theory  on  an ''  unwarranted  assump 
tion  of  free  competition.'"  Clearly  Dr.  MacFarlane  must  have  a  novel 
understanding  of  the  term  free  competition.  In  their  ordinary  use 
the  words  connote,  I  think,  the  non-existence  of  advantage  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  competitors ;  as  applied  to  buyers  they  necessarily  mean 
that  the  buyers  are  equally  capable,  or  that  each  places  on  the  good 
in  question  precisely  the  same  money  valuation.  And  in  this,  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  free  competition  is  manifestly  incompatible 
with  valuations  ranged  in  differential  series ;  for,  however  slight  the 
differences  by  which  the  series  is  graduated,  buyer  Z  will  nevertheless 
be  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  competing  with  buyer  A. 

But  passing  over  minor  fallacies  such  as  these,  I  wish  briefly  to 
indicate  the  more  fundamental  of  the  several  errors  contained  in  Dr. 
MacFarlane's  section  on  Complementary  Goods.* 

In  parting  with  a  complementary  good  we  lose  not  only  the  pleasure  that 
would  result  from  the  direct  consumption  of  that  single  commodity,  but  also 
an  additional  pleasure  due  to  the  importance  of  this  single  good  to  the 
complementary  group  of  which  it  forms  an  essential  part.  In  other  words, 
a  single  commodity  when  it  becomes  a  part  of  such  a  group,  has,  as  it  were, 
two  marginal  utilities  or  values.  This  raises  the  question,  "  Which  of  these, 
or  what  combination  of  these,  determines  the  price  of  the  productive  good  ?*' 
....  Here,  as  in  every  instance  of  scarcity  price,  the  marginal  utility  of 
the  good  to  the  buyer  and  its  marginal  utility  to  the  seller  fix  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  the  price.  The  precise  point  at  which  the  price  will  be  fixed 
depends  upon  the  relative  monopoly  strength  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction. 

Now  it  must  be  objected  in  the  first  place  that  a  commodity  can 
have  a  real  utility  only  to  the  person  who  actually  possesses  and  uses 
it,  and  that  it  is  therefore  meaningless  to  speak  of  a  commodity  as 
having  two  marginal  utilities.  The  question  becomes  intelligible  only 
when  we  understand  that  ''marginal  utility"  is  Dr.  MacFarlane's  way 
of  saying  "subjective  valuation."  Moreover,  in  parting  with  a  comple- 
mentary good  we  do  not  lose  the  "  pleasure  that  would  result  from  the 
direct  consumption  of  the  commodity,"  for  the  simple  reason  that 

«P.  48. 
•P.  60. 
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complementary  goods — land,  labor,  machines,  etc — are,  generally 
speaking,  not  directly  consumable.  If,  then,  complementary  goods 
yield  only  indirect  utilities,  it  follows  that  such  goods  cannot  possess 
a  marginal  utility  to  the  seller,  in  Dr.  MacFarlane's  sense  of  the  term. 
In  a  word,  his  lower  limit  to  the  price  of  a  productive  good  is  purely 
imaginary. 

Facts,  patent  to  be  sure,  yet  very  much  to  the  point  for  the  hand- 
ling of  the  problem  in  question,  are  these  :  that  although  the  ordinary 
productive  good  cannot  be  directly  consumed,  it  can  nevertheless  be 
turned  to  a  variety  of  uses ;  in  whichever  of  its  several  possible  uses 
the  good  is  consumed  it  will  yield  a  value ;  and  accordingly,  therefore, 
as  they  can  turn  it  to  one  use  or  to  another,  different  entrepreneurs 
will  value  the  good  at  quite  different  figures.  If  Dr.  MacFarlane  had 
taken  these  facts  into  consideration,  his  theory  of  price  must,  I  think, 
have  issued  essentially  as  follows :  In  such  a  market  as  the  economist 
usually  takes  for  granted,  the  productive  good  will  go  to  that  entre- 
preneur who  can  make  it  yield  the  greatest  utility,  and  who,  accord- 
ingly, puts  on  the  good  the  highest  valuation.  His  money  valuation, 
or  the  utmost  he  ia  willing  to  give  for  the  good  rather  than  go  without 
it,  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  price.  The  next  highest  valuation  put 
upon  the  good  will  be  the  lower  limit  of  the  price.  And  as 
between  these  limits — provided  the  difference  is  appreciable — 
the  precise  point  at  which  the  good  sells  will,  in  fact,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ''relative  monopoly  strength  of  the  parties  to  the 
transaction." 

It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  this  obvious  bit  of  reasoning  by 
no  means  sounds  the  depths  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  comple- 
mentary goods ;  but  that,  quite  to  the  contrary,  it  leads  directly  to  a 
problem  the  acquaintance  of  which  Dr.  MacFarlane  apparently  has 
yet  to  make.  If  the  price  of  a  productive  good  is  determined  between 
two  valuations,  the  question  arises,  on  what  grounds  are  these  valua- 
tions made?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  entrepreneur  must 
always  base  his  valuations  on  his  own  or  somebody  else's  experience. 
Some  such  complementary  group  as  he  has  it  in  mind  to  form,  has 
been  made  to  turn  out  consumable  commodities  before  ;  and  the  value 
which  the  finished  commodities  brought  in  the  market  has  been 
divided  up  and  a  portion  of  it  ascribed  to  each  factor  of  the  group. 
But  this  only  raises  the  further  question :  How  are  these  shares 
assigned,   or    according    to    what    principles  can   we    impute   to  a 
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complementary  good   its    peculiar  contribution  to   the  value  of  the 
joint  product  ? 

Now  it  is  from  the  heart  of  Wieser's  discussion  of  this  second  prob- 
lem of  "  complementariness "  that  Dr.  MacFarlane  draws  the  following 
quotation :  ''The  imputation  of  the  productive  contribution  assigns  in 
this  way  to  every  productive  good  a  medium  share.  To  calculate  the 
productive  contribution,  and  therefore  also  the  value,  at  this  medium 
amount  is  sound  common  sense.'"  And  this  quotation,  Dr.  MacFarlane 
would  have  us  believe,  is  a  direct  answer  to  that  question  of  his  which 
asks  which  of  the  "two  marginal  utilities"  of  a  complementary  good 
determines  its  price.  "When  the  Austrians  came  to  the  question  of 
complementary  goods,"  he  says,  "  they  thought  they  had  found  an 
exceptional  complication,  for  it  was  clear  that  in  this  case  the  marginal 
utility  to  buyer  and  seller  only  set  limits  within  which  the  price  may 
vary.  And  so,  without  further  analysis,  we  are  told  that  the  price  is 
fixed  at  a  middle  point  between  these  limits,  or  that  it  is  a  '  medium 
amount.' "• 

Now  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  even  in  the  light  of  the  above 
scanty  introduction  to  the  problem  of  imputation,  the  utter  inapplica- 
bility of  Wieser's  words  to  Dr.  MacFarlane's  question  will  appear  at 
once.  In  the  first  place,  to  characterize  the  "  productive  contribution 
and  therefore  also  the  value"  of  a  complementary  good  as  a  "medium 
amount"  is  to  say  nothing  of  price.  For  the  value  referred  to  is 
not  exchange  value  but  the  "natural"  "use"  or  "theoretical"  value 
which  is  virtually  identical  with  the  "  productive  contribution "  or 
*' economical  share."  And,  secondly,  it  needs  only  a  glance  at  the 
context  from  which  the  passage  is  taken  to  show  that  Wieser's  "  medium 
share"  is  not  medium  between  Dr.  MacFarlane's  "two  marginal  utili- 
tiesv"  Wieser  has  just  stated  that  to  a  complementary  good  roust  be 
imputed  a  greater  value  than  it  could  obtain  through  its  own  powers 
working  alone ;  but  a  lesser  value  than  would  be  lost  if  the  good  were 
destroyed.  And  it  is  between  these  greater  and  lesser  values — values 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  complementary  goods  by  fallacious 
principles  of  imputation — that  the  share  imputed  by  Wieser's  rule  is 
said  to  be  a  "  medium  amount." 

Alfred  L.  Fish. 

^Natural  Vahte,  p.  92. 

*  Fa/tii  and  Distribution^  p.  60. 
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THE  TRUST  PROBLEM  :  A  PROPOSED  SOLUTION. 

Whether  this  country  harbors  real  trusts  in  any  considerable 
number,  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  All 
agree  however,  that  the  various  anti-trust  laws,  heretofore  enacted  in 
forty-five  states,  have  been  ineffectual  in  suppressing  either  the  real,  or 
the  so-called  trusts,  which  have  called  forth  these  laws. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  propose  a  Federal  Income  Tax  as 
a  practicable  means  of  solving  the  trust  problem. 

The  tax  to  be  employed,  however,  is  not  to  be  such  a  one  as  Con- 
gress in  the  sixties,  levied  upon  incomes  in  general,  and  again,  in 
recent  years  sought  to  impose,  but  one  that  is  to  be  graduated  nnder  a 
new  principle  of  graduation,  hereinafter  set  out. 

Before  discussing  the  proposed  tax  the  writer  submits  a  few  con- 
clusions which  he  has  reached  upon  the  trust  question.  They  are 
these : 

The  trust  problem  is  but  a  phase  of  the  larger  social  problem. 

The  an ti -trust  movement,  though  ostensibly  directed  against  trusts, 
is  in  fact  directed  against  certain  evils,  of  which  trusts  are  supposed  to 
be,  but  are  only  in  part,  the  creative  agents,  and  the  embodiment.  Its 
real  aim  is  to  correct  evils  which  were  as  pronounced  before  the  era 
of  trusts  as  now,  and  which  would  continue  though  trusts  were 
crushed.  Its  object  is  to  secure  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  reward 
of  labor,  and  to  destroy  the  power,  wherever  lodged  and  however 
employed,  of  exacting  from  consumers,  by  means  of  higher  prices, 
exorbitant  reward  for  labor,  and  of  diverting  this  reward  to  purposes 
other  than  the  rewarding  of  labor. 

So-called  trusts  are,  largely,  the  result  of  the  unrestricted,  destructive 
competition,  which  brings  financial  disaster,  at  sometime,  upon  nine 
tenths  of  all  who  embark  in  business.  This  competition  has  made  the 
history  of  our  industries  but  a  story  of  tragedies,  whose  every  page  tells 
of  life  and  death  struggles  between  competitors,  in  which  the  strong  vic- 
tors of  one  day  were  crushed  the  next,  by  others  still  stronger.  This 
competition  compelled  those  to  combine  who  would  escape  its  mer- 
ciless wheels. 

These  so-called  trusts  are  mostly  but  corporations  which  have 
secured  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  production  of  certain  com- 
modities. They  have  no  powers  in  law,  which  other  corporations  do 
not  enjoy  in  an  equal  measure.     They  possess  virtues  as  well  as  vices. 
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They  are  not  evils  per  se^  but  evils  only  under  certain  conditions.  They 
effect  large  savings  in  cost  of  production,  which  should  be  welcomed, 
if  consumers  and  wage-earners  are  allowed  to  share  in  their  benefits. 
To  crush  trusts  indiscriminately  would  be  like  prohibiting  the  use  of 
dynamite  for  any  purpose  because  it  is  used  for  criminal  ends  in  the 
destructive  bomb  as  well  as  for  legitimate  purposes  in  mines.  It 
would  be  like  excluding  thousands  from  a  beautiful  park  because  a 
few  vandals  destroy  plants  therein.  The  abuse,  and  not  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  privilege  should  be  punished. 

Every  previous  step  in  the  industrial  evolution,  by  effecting  savings 
in  cost  of  production  and  lowering  prices  of  commodities  has  benefited 
consumers.  Every  such  step  also  has  benefited  wage-earners  as  a  class. 
Labor  temporarily  displaced  found  re-employment  at  better  wages 
when  an  increased  demand  for  commodities  followed  the  lowering  of 
prices.  The  formation  of  trusts  and  larger  corporations  is  but  a  fur- 
ther step  in  this  evolution,  which,  under  proper  guidance,  will  result  in 
similar  benefits. 

The  solution  of  the  trust  problem  must  therefore  not  be  sought  in 
the  suppression  of  the  concerns  which  effect  savings  in  production, 
nor  in  permitting  them  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  such  savings  in 
the  form  of  larger  profits.  It  lies  in  the  employment  of  measures  by 
which  a  liberal  share  of  such  savings  can  be  made  to  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  consumers  through  lower  prices,  or  to  wage-earners,  through 
higher  wages,  or  to  the  government  through  taxes.  We  must  aim  at 
acceptance  of  such  benefits  as  trusts  afford,  must  abstain  from  inter- 
ference with  trusts  where  they  freely  part  with  the  benefits  arising  from 
their  savings  in  production,  and  must  interfere  with  them  only  when 
they  retain  an  exorbitant  share  of  such  benefits. 

By  their  income  it  may  be  judged  what  disposition  trusts  made  of 
these  benefits.  The  ratio  of  the  net  income  of  each  trust  to  paid-up 
capital,  to  aggregate  wages  paid,  and  to  volume  of  business  is  proof 
with  what  degree  of  fairness  it  parted  with  such  benefits,  or  with  what 
degree  of  unfairness  it  retained  them.  These  incomes  must  be  scru- 
tinixed,  and  with  these  incomes  those  must  primarily  concern  them- 
selves who  would  find  a  practicable  solution  of  the  trust  problem. 

The  trust  which  is  allowed  to  exploit  its  powers  and  privileges  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  impunity,  and  which  is  left  in  the  undisturbed 
enjo3rment  of  its  income,  however  ill  gotten  and  however  much  the 
result  of  extortion,  will  see  no  need  of  mending  its  evil  ways.     To 
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deny  to  it  the  right  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  ill-gotten  gain 
would  be  to  discourage  extortion  on  its  part. 

A  federal  tax  on  the  incomes  of  trusts  and  corporations,  so  grad- 
uated as  to  be  less  or  more  burdensome  on  each  trust,  as  each  one  was 
more  or  less  liberal  in  its  dealings  with  wage-earners  and  consumers, 
will  insure  to  these  two  classes,  through  direct  as  well  as  indirect 
means,  an  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  saving  in  cost  of 
production,  and  with  that  done  the  trust  problem  is  practically 
solved. 

Tariff  reduction  on  commodities  controlled  by  trusts  would  be  a 
welcome  ally,  and  publicity  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
trusts  and  more  extended  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  over 
large  corporations  are  necessary  allies  in  solving  the  trust  problem. 

It  is  to  the  solution  of  the  trust  problem  as  thus  understood  that 
the  proposed  tax  is  directed,  and  in  its  further  discussion  the  soundness 
of  the  foregoing  conclusions  is  assumed. 

This  tax  is  not  intended  to  be  an  ordinary  income  tax,  but  one 
that  is  to  be  levied  independent  of,  and  in  addition  to  any  general 
income  tax  that  may  be  contemplated.  New  Zealand  supplements  her 
ordinary  land  tax  by  an  additional  graduated  land  tax.  She  imposes 
the  latter  upon  certain  large  estates  only,  and  even  makes  it  more  bur- 
densome in  cases  of  non-resident  ownership.  Thus,  too,  the  ordinary 
tax,  which  may  eventually  be  levied  on  gross  incomes,  by  whomsoever 
and  from  whatsoever  source  received,  is  to  be  supplemented  by  an 
additional  tax  on  the  net  incomes  of  trusts  and  corporations,  which  tax 
is  to  be  graduated  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  income  to  be  taxed 
to  the  aggregate  wages  paid  for  labor  participating  in  its  production. 

A  country  which  employs  import  duties  to  provide  revenue  and  to 
afford  protection  to  industries,  and  whose  separate  states  wisely  employ 
high  license  to  provide  revenue  and  to  encourage  temperance,  will 
pursue  no  revolutionary  lines  if  it  employs  income  taxes  to  provide 
revenue  and  to  secure  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  reward  of 
labor. 

For  want  of  better  terms  let  us  call  the  first  of  these  income  taxes 
a  revenue  income  tax,  and  the  second  a  remedial  income  tax.  The 
first  to  have  for  its  primary  purpose  the  raising  of  revenue ;  the  second, 
the  double  purpose  of  raising  revenue  and  modifpng  certain  evils 
resulting  from  defects  in  our  S3rstem  of  production  and  distribution. 
It  is  with  the  remedial  income  tax  only  that  we  are  now  dealing. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  tax,  let  us  call  the  profits  of  trusts  and 
corporations,  after  deductions  for  wages,  compensation  for  services  of 
proprietors,  expenses,  and  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  their  gross 
income.  From  their  gross  income  let  us  deduct  an  amount  equal  to 
a  isAT  rate  of  interest  on  their  paid  up  capital,  and  also  a  sum  equal  to 
a  fair  rate  per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid  by  them  for  labor  participating 
in  its  production,  and  let  us  call  the  balance  their  net  income,  which 
alone  is  to  be  subject  to  this  tax. 

Six  per  cent  is  perhaps  a  fair  rate  to  be  allowed  as  interest  on 
capital,  and  five  per  cent  of  wages  paid,  a  fair  rate  to  be  allowed  as 
margin  on  labor  employed.  On  net  incomes,  as  thus  ascertained,  if 
not  in  excess  of  a  sum  equal  to  i  per  cent,  of  total  wages  paid  for 
labor  participating  in  their  production,  let  there  be  placed  a  tax  of  i 
per  cent  On  net  incomes  in  excess  of  i,  and  not  in  exce^  of  2 
per  cent,  of  such  wages,  let  the  tax  be  2  per  cent.  And  on  net 
incomes  in  excess  of  2,  and  not  in  excess  of  3  per  cent,  make  the  tax 
3  per  cent.,  and  let  the  further  increase  in  rate  be  in  this  ratio. 

Suppose  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  Si 00,000,  an  annual  wage 
account  of  (50,000,  and  annual  gross  profits  aggregating  Si 3,500. 
Deducting  from  the  latter  the  sum  of  S6000  as  interest  on  capital  and 
S2500  as  margin  on  wages,  there  would  remain  net  income  to  the 
amount  of  S5000  to  be  taxed.  On  the  first  S500  of  this  the  tax  would 
be  S5,  on  the  second  S500  the  tax  would  be  Sio,  on  the  third  $500 
the  tax  would  be  S15,  and  on  the  whole  sum  the  tax  would  be  $275. 
Suppose  now  another  corporation  with  an  equal  amount  of  capital 
and  gross  income,  but  with  an  annual  wage  account  of  only  $30,000. 
Its  exemptions  would  be  S7500,  and  its  net  income  to  be  taxed,  S6000. 
Its  tax  on  the  first  $300  of  this  amount  at  the  foregoing  rate  would  be 
$3,  on  the  second  S300  it  would  be  $6,  and  on  the  whole  amount 
$630,  thus  showing  a  large  increase  in  tax  over  the  corporation  paying 
the  larger  wages  as  compared  with  net  profits. 

This  plan  of  reaching  trusts,  it  is  true,  could  be  simplified  by 
making  the  paid  up  capital  of  each  trust,  which  remains  fixed,  instead 
of  its  wage  account,  which  varies  each  year,  the  basis,  and  by  graduat- 
ing the  tax  to  be  levied  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  income  to  paid 
up  capital,  instead  of  according  to  the  ratio  of  such  income  to  wages 
paid.  With  the  basis  of  graduation  thus  changed  the  foregoing  illus- 
trations, under  the  same  rate  of  tax,  would  furnish  quite  different 
results.     In  the  first  case  the  first  Si 000  of  net  income  would  be  taxed 
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Sio,  the  second  $1000  would  be  taxed  $20,  and  the  tax  on  the  whole 
$5000  would  be  $150.  In  the  second  case  the  tax  on  the  whole  net 
income  of  $6000  would  reach  $310. 

This  method  of  graduation  would  perhaps  be  practicable  if  the 
raising  of  revenue  were  to  be  the  only  aim  of  the  remedial  income  tax. 
But  as  it  would  encourage  increase  in  capital  only  and  not  increase  in 
wage  account,  it  would  fail  in  accomplishing  one  of  the  ends  most 
desired,  and  for  that  reason  it  need  not  be  considered  at  length  by 
those  who  are  searching  for  the  most  practicable  solution  of  the  trust 
problem.  The  rate  employed  in  the  foregoing  cases  is  not  proposed  with 
a  view  of  fixing  the  standard,  but  is  used  only  by  way  of  illustration. 
If  the  wisdom  of  employing  the  newly  found  principle  of  graduation, 
in  properly  placing  the  burdens  of  taxation,  is  admitted,  the  most  pains- 
taking efforts  of  our  ablest  economists  will  be  required  to  find  a 
standard  that  shall  be  neither  ineffectual  in  furthering  the  end  desired 
nor  confiscatory.  They  will  have  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  plan 
which  will  enable  practical  application  of  this  principle  in  taxing 
incomes,  however  disproportionate  may  be  their  ratio  to  wages  paid. 

This  principle  seems  to  point  out  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  social 
problem  which  lies  between  the  extremes  of  individualism  and  social- 
ism. It  must  appeal  to  the  social  reformer  who  believes  in  reforms 
on  conservative  lines,  and  who  considers  the  trust  problem  but  a  phase 
of  a  wider  social  problem.  Even  the  socialist,  whose  purity  of  motive 
is  not  in  doubt,  must  perceive  its  merit.  The  latter  ascribes  most 
social  ills  to  the  private  ownership  of  the  material  instruments  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  and  demands  their  socialization  in  order 
that  the  reward  of  labor  may  be  more  equitably  divided.  His  demands, 
however,  include  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  social  order.  This  prin- 
ciple aims  at  curing  these  ills  through  measures  consistent  with  and 
operative  under  this  order.  By  its  aid  the  state,  without  social- 
izing industries,  but  under  individual  ownership  and  control  of  such 
industries,  is  to  encourage  an  equitable  division  of  the  reward  of 
labor  among  those  whose  efforts  have  participated  in  the  production  of 
such  reward. 

If  we  fail  in  solving  the  social  problem  by  one  of  the  many,  or  by 
a  union  of  some  or  all  of  the  methods  that  have  been  suggested  from 
time  to  time,  or  if  we  fail  in  crushing  the  power  to  do  evil  possessed 
by  the  gigantic  combinations  of  capital  which  are  multiplying  with 
such  amazing  rapidity,  and  which  threaten  to  hold  consumers  and 
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wage-earners  alike  so  fully  at  their  mercy,  shall  we  not  in  time  be  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  of  submitting  helplessly  to  their  dominion 
or  assuming  ownership  of  them.  Even  now  socialists  welcome  these 
industrial  giants  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  eventual  socialization  of 
industries  and  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  social  order.  Were  we 
to  discover  a  practicable  way  of  imposing  a  federal  income  tax  gradu- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  principle  hereinbefore  suggested,  there 
would  be  reason  to  hope  that  benefits  exceeding  our  most  sanguine 
expectation  would  follow,  and  the  trust  problem,  if  not  the  wider 
social  problem,  would  give  greater  promise  of  eventual  solution. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  to  be  looked  for :  Offending 
trusts  and  corporations,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  eventually,  individuals 
too,  would  be  pressed  to  abstain  from  exacting  excessive  tribute  from 
consumers  and  wage  earners,  or,  failing  so  to  abstain,  would  be  forced 
to  make  amends  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  labor,  privileges 
and  powers  were  exploited  by  them.  Rises  in  prices  unaccompanied 
by  proportionate  rises  in  wages,  and  reductions  of  wages  unaccompa- 
nied by  proportionate  reductions  in  prices,  would  be  discouraged. 
Trusts  and  corporations  would  carry  only  such  chains  as  they  chose  to 
forge  for  themselves.  To  the  most  powerful  of  these,  if  content  with 
moderate  profits,  the  touch  of  this  tax  would  be  as  light  as  to  the 
humblest  individual.  Their  burdens  would  increase  with  the  measure 
of  their  greed.  Dangers  from  monopolies  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Exploitation  of  labor  would  become  less  common.  Wages 
would  rise.  Those  from  whose  efforts  profits  result  would  be  certain 
of  a  more  equitable  share  therein.  Wage-earners,  guaranteed  an 
equitable  share  of  the  reward  of  their  efforts  through  federal  interven- 
tion, would  become  more  content.  Strikes  and  labor  troubles  would 
be  avoided,  and  industries,  freed  from  these,  would  attract  unlimited 
capital  looking  for  moderate  returns.  Individuals  would  take  warning 
that  capital  when  co-operating  with  labor  in  production  must  restrict 
itself  to  reasonable  profits.  And  the  government,  in  receipt  of  abun- 
dant revenue  from  those  best  able  to  carry  the  burdens  of  taxation, 
could  lighten  the  burdens  of  those  ill  able  to  carry  them. 

I  have  discussed  this  tax  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  trusts  and 
corporations  only.  If  effective  as  such  its  scope  admits  of  enlarge- 
ment. A  fair  and  frank  discussion  of  it  will  at  least  determine  what 
if  any  merits  it  possesses,  and  to  what  extent  it  admits  of  being 
employed  in  solving  the  trust  problem. 

C.  A.  FiCKE. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGRO  IN  PHILADELPHIA,- 

The  sociological  study  whose  results  are  set  forth  in  Dr.  Du  Bois*s 
book  on  the  Philadelphia  negro  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  men  and  women  of  Philadelphia,  interested  in 
questions  of  social  reform,  for  a  foundation  of  definite  knowledge  on 
which  to  base  their  efforts.  This  desire  culminated  in  a  plan  of 
co-operation  between  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Philadelphia  College  Settlement,  by  which  each  was 
to  furnish  a  trained  investigator,  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
Economy  at  the  university  undertaking  the  general  supervision  of  the 
entire  work  and  the  publication  of  results. 

Dr.  Du  Bois  was  appointed  assistant  in  sociology  at  the  university 
for  the  special  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work,  and  Miss  Eaton,  a 
graduate  of  Smith  College,  was  secured  as  fellow  by  the  College  Set- 
tlement. Miss  Eaton's  time  was  specially  devoted  to  the  investigation 
of  the  negro  in  domestic  service.  The  fact  that  while  the  negro 
forms  only  laj^  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  he 
performs  about  39  per  cent,  of  the  domestic  service,  made  it  seem 
desirable  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  that  form  of 
economic  activity. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions we  have  yet  had  toward  the  study  of  Uie  negro  problem  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  any  attempt  at 
solving  a  problem  should  be  preceded  by  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  the  problem  involves. 

The  great  value  of  this  particular  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  pre- 
sents a  concrete,  definite  picture  of  the  family,  social,  and  economic 
life  of  a  large  negro  population,  in  a  great  northern  city.  It  is  based 
on  information  gathered  together  by  a  man  particularly  well  fitted  by 
intellectual  training,  tact,  and  sympathy  to  reach  the  facts  of  the  case, 
to  see  them  in  their  true  proportions,  to  separate  cause  from  effect,  to 
trace  out  the  action  of  special  environment,  and  beyond  this,  to  set 
forth  the  results  of  his  study  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  scientific  manner. 
As,  aside  from  the  work  on  domestic  service,  all  the  investigation 


'  The  Philadelphia  Negro:  a  Social  Study,  By  W.  E.  Bbughardt  Du  Bois, 
Ph.D.  Together  with  a  special  report  on  Domestic  Service,  by  Isabel  Eaton,  A.H. 
Published  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1899.  Svo,  pp. 
XX  +  520.    Price  $2.00 ;  cloth  I2.50. 
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made  by  one  person,  Dr.  Du  Bois  himself,  the  errors  in  many  statisti- 
cal investigations,  arising  from  a  differing  personal  equation,  were 
eliminated  and  the  results  are  comparable  among  themselves. 

Philadelphia  affords  one  of  the  most  favorable  places  for  such  a 
study,  both  on  account  of  the  large  absolute  size  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  grades  of  efficiency  and 
social  conditions  are  to  be  found  there.  Many  of  the  better  class  of 
colored  families  have  been  settled  in  the  city  for  half  a  century  or 
more,  while  a  still  larger  per  cent,  consists  of  immigrants  from  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  South,  particularly  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Of  all  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States  only  Washing- 
ton, New  Orleans,  and  Baltimore  have  as  large  an  absolute  negro 
population  as  Philadelphia.  In  1890  its  negro  population  amounted 
to  39>37i.  At  the  present  time  it  is  well  into  the  forty  thousands.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  study  of  the  Philadelphia  negro  means 
the  study  of  a  group  of  people  as  numerous  as  the  population  of  Har- 
risburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1890,  and  as  large  as  was  Phila- 
delphia itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  (p.  52).  An  accurate 
study  of  so  large  a  group  cannot  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  the  negro 
problem  as  a  whole. 

The  Seventh  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  bounded  by  Spruce  and  South 
streets  on  the  north  and  south,  by  Seventh  street  on  the  east  and  the 
Schuylkill  River  on  the  west,  has  within  its  boundaries  about  one 
fourth  of  the  negro  population  of  the  city,  and,  owing  to  its  location 
and  shape,  contains  all  the  typical  classes.  This  ward  was  made  the 
basis  of  an  intensive  study,  carried  on  by  a  house-to-house  canvass, 
supplemented  by  a  less  detailed  but  still  careful  examination  of  the 
negro  population  of  the  other  wards  of  the  city,  and  a  use  of  all  pre- 
vious statistical  and  historical  material  available  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison.' 

Dr.  Du  Bois  recognizes  the  economic  side  of  the  problem  as  that 
which  presents  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  importance  and  the  great- 
est difficulties.     He  states  the  situation  on  page  97  : 

For  a  group  of  freedmen  the  question  of  economic  survival  is  the  most 
pressing  of  all  questions ;  the  problem  as  to  how,  under  the  circumstances  of 
modem  life,  any  group  of  people  can  earn  a  decent  living,  so  as  to  maintain 
their  standard  of  life,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  answer.    But  when  the  question 

'  For  details  of  scope  and  method  of  problem  see  first  eight  pages  of  the  work. 
The  schedules  used  are  printed  in  Appendix  A,  pp.  400  et  seq. 
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is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  group  has  a  low  degree  of  efficiency  on 
account  of  previous  training ;  is  in  competition  with  well-trained,  eager,  and 
often  ruthless  competitors ;  is  more  or  less  handicapped  by  a  somewhat 
indefinite,  but  existent  and  wide-reaching  discrimination;  and  finally,  is 
seeking  not  merely  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living,  but  steadily  to  raise  it  to 
a  higher  pl;we — such  a  situation  presents  baffling  problems  to  the  sociologist 
and  philanthropist. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  industrial  efficiency,  Dr.  Du 
Bois  devotes  several  chapters  to  a  historical  review  of  the  negro  in 
Philadelphia,  and  to  an  examination  of  the  size,  age,  sex,  and  conjugal 
condition  of  the  negro  population  at  the  present  time,  to  a  study  of 
the  sources  of  the  negro  population,  and  to  its  education  and  illiteracy 
past  and  present.  All  these  are  considerations  which  have  important 
bearings  on  the  industrial  problem.  Having  outlined  the  complicated 
situation,  he  asks,  "  What  are  the  present  results  ?  " 

What  do  the  mass  of  the  negroes  of  the  city  at  present  do  for  a  living 
and  how  successful  are  they  in  those  lines  ?  And  in  so  far  as  they  are  suc- 
cessful, what  have  they  accomplshed,  and  when  they  are  inefficient  in  their 
present  sphere  of  work  what  is  the  cause  and  remedy  (p.  98)  ? 

Statistical  tables  show  in  great  detail  the  exact  employments  of  the 
negroes  of  the  Seventh  Ward.  A  summary  of  these  tables  shows  that 
of  the  9675  negroes  in  that  section  12 12  are  children  nine  years  of 
age  or  less.     Of  the  remaining  8463  there  are  (p.  108): 

At  work 6,610 

In  school 609 

Housewives 568 

Known  criminals 116 

Unoccupied,  at  home,  defective,  unknown,  etc.        -  560 

8.463 
The  6610  at  work  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Professions loi 

Working  on  own  account           ....  268 

In  trades 492 

Clerks,  semi-professional  and  responsible  workers  212 

Laborers  (select) 778 

Laborers  (ordinary) 2,111 

Servants 2,644 

6,610 
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We  can  g^rasp  the  true  meaning  of  these  figures  only  by  comparing  the 
distribution  of  occupations  among  the  negroes  with  that  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  city;  for  this  purpose  we  must  redistribute  the  occupations 
according  to  the  simpler,  but  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory  divisions  of 
the  United  States  Census.    We  then  have  (p.  108) : 


Total  population  over  10 

Number  in  gainful  occupations     .... 
Per  cent  in  gainful  occupations        .... 

Engaged  in  agriculture 

Engaged  in  professional  service       .... 
Engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service    - 
Engaged  in  trade  and  transportation 
Engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 


Whole  population 

of  Philfldelphiaf 

1890 


Number 


847,283 
466,791 

6,497 

19.438 

106,129 

115,462 

219,265 


Per 
cent. 


55.1 
1.5 
4.2 
22.7 
24.7 
46.9 


Negroes  of 

Seventh  ward, 

X896 


Number 


8.463 
6,611 


130" 
4*889 
1,006 

541 


Per 


78 
.2 

2.0 
74.3 
15.3 

8.2 


*  Omitting  24  students  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

A  comparison  of  these  statistics  shows  a  percentage  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  general  average  for  the  city  of  those  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations.  It  is  what  was  to  be  anticipated.  According 
to  Dr.  Du  Bois  it  indicates  an  absence  of  accumulated  wealth,  arising 
from  poverty  and  low  wages.  The  causes  of  poverty  are  largely  his- 
torical in  character.  Low  wages  are  explained  when  we  consider  the 
few  occupations  to  which  the  negroes  are  limited  and  the  great  com- 
petition that  ensues. 

This  is  true  among  the  men  and  especially  true  among  the  women,  where 
the  limitation  is  greatest.  All  the  forces  that  are  impelling  white  women  to 
become  bread-winners  are  emphasized  in  the  case  of  negro  women  ;  their 
chances  of  marriage  are  decreased  by  the  low  wages  of  the  men  and  the 
large  excess  of  their  own  sex  in  the  great  cities ; '  they  must  work,  and  if 
there  are  few  chances  open  they  must  suffer  from  competition  in  wages. 
Among  the  men  low  wages  means  either  enforced  celibacy  or  irregular  and 
often  dissipated  lives,  or  homes  where  the  wife  and  mother  must  also  be  a 
bread-winner.  ...  16.3  per  cent,  of  the  native  white  women  of  native  par- 
ents and  of  all  ages,  in  Philadelphia,  are  bread-winners ;  their  occupations 

'  In  Philadelphia  there  are  1383  females  to  every  1000  males.  The  excess  is 
largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  opportunities  for  women  in 
large  cities  have  been  greater  than  those  for  men  through  their  large  employment  in 
domestic  service  (p.  54). 
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are  restricted,  and  there  is  great  competition ;  yet  among  negro  women, 
where  the  restriction  in  occupation  reaches  its  greatest  limit,  nevertheless  43 
per  cent,  are  bread-winners,  and  their  wages  are  at  the  lowest  point  in  all 
cases  save  in  some  lines  of  domestic  service  where  custom  holds  them  at 
certain  figures ;  even  here,  however,   the  tendency  is  downward  (pp.  no, 

III). 

The  causes  which  limit  the  occupations  of  the  negro  are  twofold — 
first  the  inefficiency  which  comes  from  lack  of  experience  and  train- 
ing, and  second,  the  prejudice  of  the  whites. 

On  the  first  point  Dr.  Du  Bois  says  (pp.  133,  134)  : 
The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  negro  laborers  as  a  whole  is  their 
uneven  quality.  There  are  some  first-class,  capable  and  willing  workers, 
who  have  held  their  positions  for  years  and  give  perfect  satisfaction.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  numbers  of  inefficient  and  unintelligent  laborers,  on 
whom  employers  cannot  rely  and  who  are  below  average  American  labor  in 
ability.  This  unevenness  arises  from  two  causes :  the  different  training  of 
the  various  groups  of  negroes  comprising  the  city  population;  some  are 
descendants  of  generations  of  free  negroes ;  some  of  trained  house-servants, 
long  in  close  contact  with  their  masters*  families ;  others  are  the  sons  of  field- 
hands,  untouched  and  untrained  by  contact  with  civilized  institutions ;  aU 
this  vast  difference  in  preparation  shows  vast  differences  in  results.  The 
second  reason  lies  in  the  increased  competition  within  the  group,  and  the 
growing  lack  of  incentive  to  good  work,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  escaping 
from  manual  toil  into  higher  and  better  paid  callings ;  the  higher  classes  of 
white  labor  are  continually  being  incorporated  into  the  skilled  trades,  or 
clerical  workers,  or  other  higher  grades  of  labor.  Sometimes  this  happens 
with  negroes,  but  not  often.  The  first-class  ditcher  can  seldom  become 
foreman  of  a  gang ;  the  hod-carrier  can  seldom  become  a  mason  ;  the  porter 
cannot  have  much  hope  of  being  a  clerk,  or  the  elevator  boy  of  becoming  a 
salesman.  Consequently  we  find  the  ranks  of  the  laborers  among  n^roes 
filled  to  an  unusual  extent  with  disappointed  men,  with  men  who  have 
lost  the  incentive  to  excel,  and  have  become  chronic  grumblers  and  com- 
plainers,  spreading  this  spirit  further  than  it  would  naturally  go.  At  the 
same  time  this  shutting  off  the  natural  outlet  for  ability  means  an  increase 
of  competition  for  ordinary  work. 

Again  the  action  of  the  trades  unions,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
practically  exclude  negroes  from  membership,  has  shut  them  out  of 
occupations  for  which  many  of  them  are  well  fitted.  In  the  middle  of 
the  century  a  considerably  larger  number  were  engaged  in  Philadelphia 
in  such  trades  as  carpentering,  masonry,  and  plastering.  The  exclu- 
sion is  maintained  in  some  cases  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  white  " 
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among  the  qualifications  for  membership.  More  often  there  is  no 
general  rule,  local  bodies  being  left  to  their  own  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter. This  means  that  where  negro  labor  is  competent  and  a  consider- 
able factor  as  to  quantity,  as  in  western  Pensylvania  among  miners 
and  iron-workers,  they  are  not  only  allowed,  but  solicited,  to  join  the 
unions.  Where  they  are  few  in  number  and  comparatively  inefficient, 
it  is  impossible  for  even  a  skilled  workman  to  gain  admission.  In 
Philadelphia  they  are  well  represented  in  the  cigar-makers  union. 

The  carpenters,  masons,  painters,  iron -workers,  etc.,  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  out  nearly  all  negro  workmen  by  simply  declining  to  work  with  non- 
union men  and  refusing  to  let  colored  men  join  the  union  (p.  1 28). 

This  refusal  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  class  prejudice  as  it  is  the 
grasping  and  keeping  of  an  economic  advantage. 

Class  prejudice  is,  however,  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  prevent 
the  negro  from  acquiring  experience  and  from  gaining  in  efficiency  by 
doing.  It  is  shown  by  the  investigation  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  negro  family,  no  matter  how  respectable,  to  rent  a  house  on  a 
good  residence  street,  in  a  respectable  neighborhood  occupied  chiefly 
by  whites.  As  a  result  of  this  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  rent- 
ing at  fair  rates,  the  negro  is  restricted  to  certain  portions  of  the  dty 
inhabited  chiefly  by  his  own  race,  or  by  the  lOwest  of  the  foreign 
white  population.  All  the  incentive  that  would  come  from  living 
beside  people  whose  standard  of  life  is  possibly  higher  than  his  own 
is  lost.  Imitation,  which  sociologists  have  shown  to  be  so  powerful  a 
force  in  molding  a  civilization,  has  a  limited  opportunity  in  which  to 
work.  This  herding  together  results,  in  turn,  in  an  identification,  in 
popular  opinion,  of  the  better  element  of  the  mass  with  the  less  efficient 
and  criminal  element,  a  lack  of  discrimination  which  removes  one  of 
the  most  powerful  incentives  to  rise. 

The  delicate  question  of  class  prejudice  is  treated  by  Dr.  Du  Bois 
with  great  restraint  and  impartiality.  The  tone  is  not  that  of  a 
reformer  pleading  for  justice  against  a  great  wrong,  but  that  of  the 
scientific  investigator  who  looks  at  things  as  they  are  and  states  what 
he  sees  without  praise  or  blame. 

He  acknowledges  that  most  negroes 

regard  this  prejudice  as  the  chief  cause  ot  their  present  unfortunate 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  most  white  people  are  quite  unconscious  of 
any  such  powerful  and  vindictive  feeling  ;  they  regard  color  prejudice  as  the 
easily  explicable  feeling  that  intimate  social  intercourse  with  a  lower  race  is 
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not  only  undesirable  but  impracticable  if  our  present  standards  of  culture  are 
to  be  maintained  (p.  322). 

The  truth  Dr.  Du  Bois  believes  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  practical  results  of  such  prejudice  as  exists  today  in  Philadelphia 
he  finds  to  be  on  the  economic  side  (pp.  333,  334). 

1 .  As  to  getting  work  : 

No  matter  how  well  trained  a  negro  may  be»  or  how  fitted  for  work  of 
any  kind,  he  cannot  in  the  ordinary  course  of  competition  hope  to  be  much 
more  than  a  menial  servant. 

He  cannot  get  clerical  or  supervisory  work  to  do  save  in  exceptional 
cases. 

He  cannot  teach  save  in  a  few  of  the  remaining  negro  schools. 

He  cannot  become  a  mechanic  except  for  small  transient  jobs,  and  cannot 
join  a  trades  union. 

A  negro  woman  has  but  three  careers  open  to  her  in  this  city :  domestic 
service,  sewing,  or  married  life. 

2.  As  to  keeping  work  : 

The  negro  suffers  in  competition  more  severely  than  white  men. 

Change  in  fashion  is  causing  him  to  be  replaced  by  whites  in  the  better 
paid  positions  of  domestic  service. 

Whim  and  accident  will  cause  him  to  lose  a  hard-earned  place  more 
quickly  than  the  same  things  would  affect  a  white  man. 

Being  few  in  number  compared  with  the  whites,  the  crime  or  carelessness 
of  a  few  of  his  race  is  easily  imputed  to  all,  and  the  reputation  of  the  good, 
industrious,  and  reliable  suffers  thereby. 

Because  negro  workmen  may  not  often  work  side  by  side  with  white 
workmen,  the  individual  black  workman  is  rated,  not  by  his  own  efficiency, 
but  by  the  efficiency  of  a  whole  group  of  black  fellow  workmen,  which  may 
often  be  low. 

Because  of  these  difficulties  which  virtually  increase  competition  in  his 
case  he  is  forced  to  take  lower  wages  for  the  same  work  than  white  workmen. 

3.  As  to  entering  new  lines  of  work  : 

Men  are  used  to  seeing  negroes  in  inferior  positions ;  when,  therefore, 
by  any  chance  a  negro  gets  in  a  better  position,  most  men  immediately  con- 
clude that  he  is  not  fitted  for  it,  even  before  he  has  a  chance  to  show  his 
fitness. 

If,  therefore,  he  set  up  a  store,  men  will  not  patronize  him. 

If  he  is  put  into  public  position  men  will  complain. 

If  he  gain  a  position  in  the  commercial  world,  men  will  quietly  secure 
his  dismissal  or  see  that  a  white  man  succeeds  him. 

4.  As  to  his  expenditure  : 
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The  comparative  smallness  of  the  patronage  of  the*negro,  and  the  dislike 
of  other  customers,  makes  it  usual  to  increase  the  charges  or  difficulties  in 
certain  directions  in  which  a  negro  must  spend  money. 

He  must  pay  more  house  rent  for  worse  houses  than  most  white  people 
pay.  He  is  sometimes  liable  to  insult  or  reluctant  service  in  some  res- 
taurants, hotels  and  stores,  at  public  resorts,  theaters  and  places  of  recreation; 
and  at  nearly  all  barber  shops. 

5.  As  to  his  children : 

The  negro  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  rear  children  in  siich  an  atmos- 
phere and  not  have  them  either  cringing  or  impudent ;  if  he  impresses  upon 
them  patience  with  their  lot,  they  may  grow  up  satisfied  with  their  condition ; 
if  he  inspires  them  with  ambition  to  rise,  they  may  grow  to  despise  their  own 
people,  hate  the  whites,  and  become  embittered  with  the  world. 

In  such  ecanomic  conditions  what  are  the  incomes  a  negro 
may  hope  to  win,  and  does  he  ever  succeed  in  accumulating 
property  ? 

Exact  data  with  regard  to  incomes  were  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
the  result  must  be  regarded  simply  as  careful  estimates.  Considering 
a  family  of  five  as  the  unit,  Dr.  Du  fiois  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
about  19  per  cent  of  the  negro  families  in  the  Seventh  Ward  earn 
ts  <^<1  less  per  week  on  the  average  ;  48  per  cent,  earn  between  t$  and 
(10;  26  per  cent  Sio  to  $15;  and  8  per  cent  over  $15  per  week. 
They  are  thus  divided  roughly  into  four  groups  :  first,  the  "  very  poor 
and  poor ; "  second,  **  fair ; "  third,  **  comfortable ;"  and  fourth,  "  in 
good  circumstances."  As  Dr.  Du  fiois  notes,  the  whole  division  into 
"  poor,"  "  comfortable,"  and  "  well-to-do,"  depends  primarily  on  the 
standard  of  living  among  a  people.  An  examination  into  typical 
family  budgets  in  each  class  shows  one  feature  common  to  all.  It  is 
commented  upon  as  follows  (p.  178): 

Probably  few  poor  nations  waste  more  money  by  thoughtless  and 
unreasonable  expenditure  than  the  American  negro,  and  especially  those 
living  in  large  cities  like  Philadelphia.  First,  they  waste  much  money  in 
poor  food  and  in  unhealthf ul  methods  of  cooking.  The  meat  bill  of  the  average 
negro  family  would  surprise  a  French  or  German  peasant,  or  even  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  crowds  that  line  Lombard  street  on  Sundays  are  dressed  far 
beyond  their  means ;  much  money  is  wasted  in  extravagantly  furnished  par- 
lors, dining  rooms,  guest  chambers,  and  other  visible  parts  of  the  homes. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  wasted  in  excessive  rents,  in  doubtful 
"  societies  *'  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  in  amusements  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  miscellaneous  ornaments  and  gewgaws. 
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This  living  up  to  or  in  excess  of  income  naturally  prevents  any 
accumulation  of  property.  Nevertheless  there  are  exceptions.  From 
the  best  evidence  available  it  appears  that 

One  hundred  and  twenty  three  of  the  3441  families  in  the  Seventh 
Ward,  or  5.3  per  cent.,  own  property  in  the  ward ;  75  other  families  own 
property  outside  the  ward,  making  in  all  197,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  families 
who  are  property  holders.  It  is  possible  that  omissions  may  raise  this  total 
to  10  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  this  property  is  partly  conjectural,  but  a 
careful  estimate  would  place  it  at  about  one  million  dollars,  or  4^ 
per  cent,  of  a  ward  where  the  negroes  form  42  per  cent,  of  the  population 

(P  179). 

A  prominent  colored  citizen  of  Philadelphia  once  said  in  a  public 
address,  that  the  course  of  Philadelphians  toward  the  negroes,  in  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  give  them  an  education  and  then  shutting  them  out 
of  every  better  avenue  of  industry  was  much  like  that  of  an  engineer 
who  gets  up  steam  in  his  boilers  and  then  sits  on  the  safety  valve.  Dr. 
Du  Bois's  investigation  of  the  educational  facilities  of  Philadelphia  show 
that  in  that  city,  at  least,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  negro  boy  to  pass 
from  the  lowest  primary  grade  through  the  high  school  and  into  the 
university.  Very  few,  however,  can  or  do  take  advantage  of  this  possi- 
bility. Still  the  question  of  education,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  /.  e.^  the 
passing  through  school  and  college,  is  not  the  most  pressing  question  at 
this  time.  "To  educate  boys  and  girls  and  then  to  refuse  them  work 
is  to  train  loafers  and  rogues  "  (p.  354). 

The  serious  obstacle  to  progress  at  the  present  has  arisen  through 
lack  of  opportunity,  unrewarded  merit,  and  unsatisfied  ambition. 
These  have  created  a  social  environment  very  dangerous  to  the  grow- 
ing boy  and  girl. 

For  thirty  years  and  more  Philadelphia  has  said  to  its  black  children : 
"  Honesty,  efficiency,  and  talent  have  little  to  do  with  your  success ;  if  you 
work  hard,  spend  little,  and  are  good  you  may  earn  your  bread  and  batter  at 
these  sorts  of  work  which  we  frankly  confess  we  despise ;  if  you  are  dishonest 
and  lazy,  the  state  will  furnish  you  bread  free.'*  Thus  the  class  of  negroes 
which  the  prejudices  of  the  city  have  distinctly  encouraged  is  that  of  the 
criminal,  the  lazy,  and  the  shiftless ;  for  them  the  city  teems  with  institutions 
and  charities ;  for  them  there  is  succor  and  sympathy ;  for  them  Philadel- 
phians are  thinking  and  planning ;  but  for  the  educated  and  industrious  young 
colored  man  who  wants  work  and  not  platitudes,  wages  and  not  alms,  just 
rewards  and  not  sermons ;  for  such  colored  men  Philadelphia  apparently  has 
no  use  (pp.  351,352). 
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So  much  space  has  been  given  to  an  attempt  to  show  something  of 
Dr.  Ou  Bois's  conclusions  respecting  occupations  and  causes  affecting 
their  limitation,  that  it  is  only  possible  to  mention  the  chapters  on 
Health ;  the  Family  Life ;  Organized  Life,  incltiding  charities,  secret 
and  benefit  societies,  and  co-operative  business  ;  the  Negro  Criminal ; 
the  Environment  of  the  Negro,  /.  ^.,  section  and  ward,  housing,  social 
classes  and  amusements ;  the  Contract  of  the  Races,  including  the  ques- 
tion of  intermarriage,  and  Negro  Suffrage. 

In  the  short  final  chapter  Dr.  Du  Bois  allows  himself  a  word  as  to 
"  the  meaning  of  all  this."  The  negro  problem  seems  to  be  bewilder- 
ingly  complicated,  nevertheless  it  is  not  more  hopelessly  complex  than 
many  others  have  been  which  have  been  solved  by  time.  The  possible 
solution  offered  in  the  gradual  djring  out  of  the  race  is  rejected. 

A  nation  that  has  enddred  the  slave  trade,  slavery,  reconstruction,  and 
present  prejudice  three  hundred  years,  and  under  it  increased  in  numbers  and 
efficiency,  is  not  in  any  immediate  danger  of  extinction.  Nor  is  the  thought 
of  voluntary  or  involuntary  emigration  more  than  a  dream  of  men  who  forget 
that  there  are  half  as  many  negroes  in  the  United  States  as  Spaniards  in 
Spain.     If  this  be  so , a  few  plain  propositions  may  be  laid  down  as  axiomatic: 

1.  The  negro  is  here  to  stay. 

2.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  all,  both  black  and  white,  that  every  negro 
should  make  the  best  of  himself. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  negro  to  raise  himself  by  every  effort  to  the 
standards  of  modem  civilization  and  not  to  lower  these  standards  in  any  degree. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  white  people  to  guard  their  civilization  against 
debaochment  by  themselves  or  others ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  hinder  and  retard  the  efforts  of  an  earnest  people  to  rise,  simply 
because  they  lack  faith  in  the  ability  of  that  people. 

5.  With  these  duties  in  mind  and  with  a  spirit  of  self-help,  mutual  aid 
and  co-operation,  the  two  races  should  strive  side  by  side  to  realize  the  ideals 
of  the  republic  and  make  this  truly  a  land  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  men 
(pp.  388.  389). 

In  the  Special  Report  on  Negro  Domestic  Service  (pp.  427-509),  Miss 
Eaton  points  out  the  importance  of  the  study  in  the  light  not  only  of 
its  relation  to  the  negro  problem  but  to  the  vexed  question  of  domes- 
tic service  in  general.     The  colored  population  of  the  United  States 

Perform  about  three  times  as  much  domestic  service  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  as  the  whites  do.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  study  of 
domestic  service  in  any  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  people 
IS  important,  the  study  of  the  negro  domestic  is  equally  important  in  any 
careful  consideration  of  the  domestic  service  problem  (p.  433). 
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The  returns  of  the  last  census  show  that  very  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  colored  working  men  of  Pennsylvania  are  engaged  in  domestic 
service,  while  over  91  per  cent,  of  the  colored  working  women  of  the 
state  are  in  service  (p.  428).  This  proportion  is  greater  than  that 
found  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  but  in  the  census  classes  of  persons  are 
included  which  are  scheduled  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  great  source  of  supply  of  Philadelphia's  domestic  service 
comes  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  these  two  states  contributing  48. 2 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  An  investigation  as  to  the  age  of  domestic 
servants  shows  that  nearly  one  half  the  colored  domestics  of  Philadel- 
phia, both  men  and  women,  are  included  in  the  age  period  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty  years. 

The  chapter  on  grades  of  service  brings  out  facts  of  considerable 
interest.  It  shows  that  men  in  domestic  service  receive  close  upon 
100  per  cent,  more  wages  than  women.  There  is  greater  equality, 
however,  between  the  wages  of  white  and  colored  women  than  between 
that  of  white  and  colored  men.  The  results  of  the  investigation  seem 
to  show  that  color  makes  little  difference  in  the  former  case  while  in 
the  case  of  men,  in  the  higher  grades  of  service  at  least,  the  whites 
receive  a  considerably  larger  wage.  This  is  largely  owing  to  fashion, 
since  the  English  butler,  coachman,  etc.,  are  at  present  the  proper 
thing.     The  supply  being  more  limited,  the  pay  rises. 

The  following  table  explains  why  Englishmen,  accustomed  to 
domestic  service  at  home,  are  attracted  to  the  United  States. 

An  absolute  money  wage,  in  many  cases  100  per  cent,  greater*  is  a 
strong  attraction  to  emigration. 

TABLE  X  (p.  452). 

TABLE   COMPARING   ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN   "MONEY   WAGES." 
(Annual  amotmts  orer  and  above  board  and  lodging.) 


Sub-ocupadons 


i  General  servant 
Women  \  Honse  maid 
(Cook      - 


Men 


(Errand  boy 
Footman,  coachman 


Colored  do- 
mestics in 
Philadelphia 


\  77'So 

82.50 

109.50 

55.00 
175.00 

300.00 


I168.48 

164.84 
209.04 

135.72 

446.16 

(  428.48 

(  540.00 


United 
States 


Aver,  wo- 
men's wgs 
•I167.96 

Average 
men's 
wages 

1373-36 


Ave.  wo- 
men's wgs 
$179-9* 

Aver,  col- 
ored men's 
wages 
^33S«40 


*  Charles  Booth,  Lt/e  and  Labor  of  the  PeopU,  vol.  viii.  pp.  217, 223. 

*  Salmon,  Domestic  Service,  p.  28. 
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On  page  453  the  question  of  the  effect  of  board  and  lodging  on 
wages  is  considered.     Miss  Eaton  says : 

In  the  Philadelphia  investigation  the  facts  upon  this  point  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  amount  of  wages  is  only  slightly  affected,  if  at  all,  by  the  ques- 
tion of  board  and  lodging.  When  these  are  given  in  addition  to  wages  they 
apparently  do  not  stand,  in  the  mind  of  either  employer  or  domestic,  as  part  pay- 
ment for  service.  A  comparison  of  the  pay  of  women  cooks,  who  lodge  at  their 
place  of  work,  with  that  of  women  cooks  who  lodge  at  home,  will  illustrate 
this.  The  average  pay  of  those  who  lodge  at  their  place  of  work,  and  there- 
fore receive  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to  wages,  is  $4.13,  as  contrasted 
with  $3.95  received  by  those  who  gp  home  at  night.  Here  the  difference  will 
be  seen  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction  from  what  we  should  expect  if  board 
and  lodging  are  included  as  part  of  the  wages  of  cooks.  The  same  facts 
bold  good  for  the  other  sub-occupations  among  colored  domestic  servants  in 
the  ward.  ^ 

A  comparison  of  wages  of  colored  domestics  with  the  wages  of 
those  in  other  occupations,  shows  that  for  the  women  it  is  one  of  the 
well-paid  employments.  This  is  true  not  only  of  colored  but  white 
domestics,  as  the  investigation  of  Miss  Salmon  into  the  comparative 
savings  of  domestics,  public-school  teachers,  and  factory  operators 
shows.' 

The  chapter  on  savings  and  expenditure  brings  out  the  interesting 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  in  spite  of  their  much  larger  wages,  the  men  domes- 
tics do  much  less  than  the  women  toward  the  support  of  dependents. 
The  per  cent,  of  those  who  save  is  about  the  same  in  both  sexes.  The 
figures  must  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance,  but  with  the  best 
results  attainable  there  were  only  about  1 5  per  cent,  in  both  sexes  who 
saved  nothing  at  all.  The  men,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  deposit  their  sav- 
ings in  savings  banks,  while  there  seems  to  be  a  rather  general  distrust 
of  banks  on  the  part  of  the  women.  They  prefer  "  societies,"  or  sav- 
ing at  home. 

Other  chapters  treat  of  Amusements  and  Recreations,  Length  and 
Quality  of  Domestic  Service  and  Conjugal  Conditions,  Illiteracy  and 
Health. 

"  In  view  of  the  general  purpose  of  the  investigation,"  Miss  Eaton 
considers,  in  the  last  chapter,  ideals  of  betterment  in  Philadelphia 
Negro  Domestic  Service,  which  she  believes  to  be  no  different  from  the 
"  ideals "  of  domestic    service  as  a  whole.      "  When   the  domestic 

'  L.  M.  Salmon,  DomesHc  Service^  p.  446. 
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becomes  a  '  trained  worker,  honorable  and  dignified/  "  the  great  objec- 
tion now  felt  in  the  loss  of  social  standing  and  in  the  personal  relations 
between  employers  and  employee  will  be  met. 

Miss  Eaton's  report  is  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  an  impor- 
tant side  of  the  negro  problem,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out 
that  it  is  perhaps  of  still  broader  social  worth  in  being  the  third  scien- 
tific attempt '  to  find  a  basis  of  fact  for  the  study  of  domestic  service 
in  general. 

Katharine  Bement  Davis. 

'  The  two  previous  studies  are  Chablbs  3ooth's  Life  and  Lobar  of  the  PeopU, 
Tol.  viii.,  and  Miss  Salmon's  Domestic  Sennet. 
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Science  of  Statistics:  Part  II,  Statistics  and  Economics,  By 
Richmond  Mayo-Smith.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany»  1899.     Pp.  xiii+467. 

The  appearance  of  the  promised  second  volume  of  Professor  Mayo- 
Smith's  Science  of  Statistics  has  been  awaited  with  interest  by  students 
of  statistics  in  the  United  States.  While  the  mass  of  official  statistics 
concerning  economic  conditions  has  grown  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  com- 
paratively little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  subjecting  this  material  to 
a  rigid  critical  examination  with  a  view  to  determining  its  value  and 
the  more  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it.  This  lack  was  to  a 
certain  extent  met  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  on  the  Twelfth  Census.  This  work,  however, 
was  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  those  subjects  only  to  which  the 
census  relates,  and  was  prepared  by  different  persons  to  a  considerable 
extent  working  independently  of  each  other.  In  the  present  volume 
we  have  a  methodical  treatment  from  a  single  pen  of  economic  statistics 
generally.  Professor  Mayo-Smith's  work  thus  has  as  its  first  merit  that 
it  meets  a  real  want. 

In  successive  chapters  the  author  examines  available  statistics  con- 
cerning the  more  important  features  of  economic  life  :  Consumption, 
Population  as  a  Labor  Force,  Land  as  a  Factor  of  Production,  Capital, 
Wealth,  Prices,  Money  and  Credit,  Transportation  and  Commerce, 
Wages,  Rents,  Interest  and  Profits,  Labor  Disputes,  Associations, 
Finance,  Statistics,  and  Wealth  and  Incomes  and  their  Distribution. 
The  method  pursued,  that  of  first  stating  the  economic  question  and 
then  following  with  a  consideration  of  the  statistical  material  that  bears 
upon  it,  has  the  great  value  of  bringing  out  the  gaps  in  the  statistical 
information  that  it  is  desirable  to  have,  as  well  as  the  material  that  is 
actually  in  existence. 

While  Professor  Mayo-Smith  has  undoubtedly  given  us  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  analysis  and  criticism  of  existing  economic  statistics,  and 
one  that  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  advancement  of  the  study 
of  statistics  in  the  United  States,  his  work  is  open  to  criticism  in 
one  or  two  respects.     The  first  of  these  is,  that  as  regards  a  number  of 
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important  questions  involving  a  choice  of  methods,  the  author  has  not 
always  stated  clearly  his  own  conclusions.  After  reproducing  certain 
statistics,  reference  is  repeatedly  made  by  a  footnote,  as  on  pages  78, 
82,  and  97  for  example,  to  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  the  method 
pursued  in  their  compilation  has  been  questioned,  without  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  whether  such  criticism  is  justified  or  not.  In 
other  cases  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  problem  are  given  without  any  attempt 
to  state  a  conclusion. 

A  second  criticism  relates  rather  to  what  the  book  is  not  than  to 
what  it  is.  The  general  title  Science  of  Statistics  is  scarcely  justified 
by  the  contents.  Leaving  aside  the  more  than  doubtful  claim  of 
statistics  to  be  considered  a  science,  a  book  so  entitled  should  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  statistics  in  a  fairly  comprehensive  and  well  pro- 
portioned way,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  general  rather  than  partic- 
ular methods  of  procedure.  This  the  work  does  not  do.  The  great 
problems  with  which  the  directors  of  statistical  work  have  to  deal  receive 
but  scant  or  no  attention.  Of  the  subjects  treated  some  are  considered 
at  length  while  others  of  equal  importance  receive  but  brief  mention. 
As  an  instance  of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  important  class  of 
provident  and  savings  institutions  which  are  scarcely  mentioned  though 
they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  statistical  treatment. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said,  that  by  the  foregoing  criticism  it 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  Professor  Mayo-Smith's 
book  is  other  than  one  of  extreme  value  to  all  persons  interested  either 
in  statistics  or  economics.  It  was  only  desired  to  point  out  what  to 
us  seemed  the  ground  that  is  and  is  not  covered  by  it.  With  the  method 
and  conclusions  of  the  author  when  expressed  it  is  difficult  to  find  fault. 
The  questions  treated  have  been  handled  with  a  rare  skill,  and  the  two 
volumes  stand  today  as  the  best  treatise  on  statistics  in  English  and 
compare  favorably  with  any  in  a  foreign  language. 

W.    F.    WiLLOUGHBY. 


The  Growth  of  Cities  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  A  Study  in  Statistics. 
By  A.  F.  Weber.  (Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law,  XI,  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 
of  Columbia  University.)  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1899,  PP-  xvi  +  495. 
This  remarkably  well-executed  monograph  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 

doctoral  dissertation.     It  fully  warrants  its  expansion  into  this  more 
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attractive  shape  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  reader,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  a  striking  phenomenon  of  the  nineteenth  century.  No 
previous  work  in  English  deals  at  all  so  comprehensively  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  none  of  the  foreign  ones,  of  which  there  are  several,  contains 
any  extended  treatment  of  the  American  data. 

The  first  chapter  contains  an  admirable  discussion  of  statistical 
methods  to  be  used  in  the  determination  of  the  facts  concerning 
'*  agglomeration."  The  fallacy  in  average  density  of  population 
statistics  is  made  clear.  Mere  agglomeration,  moreover,  is  insufficient 
as  a  social  criterion,  unless  the  absolute  size  of  towns  be  also  taken  into 
account.  The  closely  built  hamlets  of  Europe  represent  agglomera- 
tion indeed  as  compared  with  American  isolation ;  yet  only  when  in 
excess  of  a  certain  size  do  they  conform  to  the  circumstances  of  real 
urban  life. 

After  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  history  of  urban  growth 
the  author  engages  in  the  third  chapter  in  a  discussion  of  the  causes 
of  urban  concentration  of  population.  Having  already  shown  histor- 
ically that  the  greatest  general  acceleration  of  urban  growth  has  taken 
place  since  1850,  although  in  England  and  Scotland,  Belgium,  Sax- 
ony, and  France  in  diminishing  degrees,  such  concentration  somewhat 
antedates  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  prime  causes  in  such  move- 
ments are  incidentally  suggested  as  the  industrial  revolution  and  the 
development  of  transportation  services.  Such  economic  causes  inherent 
in  modem  capitalism  are  strongly  re-enforced  by  other  social  and 
political  ones.  Thus  men,  once  grafted  upon  urban  life,  permanently 
acquire  the  social  habit,  just  as  industrial  promoters  tell  us  that  they 
take  on  the  telephone,  the  typewriter,  and  the  street-car  habit.  Coin- 
ddently  with  all  these  changes  of  material  habits,  and  more  important 
than  any  of  them,  they  acquire  the  ambition  habit.  Being  well  out  of 
the  rut  of  customary  observance,  they  begin  to  aspire  socially.  Social 
aspirations  can  never  flourish  on  a  truly  agricultural  basis.  They  may 
persist  on  a  land-owning  basis,  as  in  England  today,  but  never  on  one 
of  actual  cultivation  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  And  finally  among 
causes  of  agglomeration  is  to  be  mentioned  the  political  one,  of  cen- 
tralization of  administration. 

Urban  growth  and  internal  migration  form  the  main  topics  in 
chapter  iv.  Recent  rapidity  of  urban  growth  is,  in  a  very  suggestive 
criticism,  shown  to  be  due  not  so  much  to  accelerated  migration  city- 
ward as  to  a  diminution  of  urban  death  rates.     It  is  not  that  so  many 
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more  men  relatively  emigrate  to  the  towns  which  causes  their  phe- 
nomenal increase  of  size,  but  that  those  who  are  already  there  or  go 
there  live  longer  and  better.  To  use  a  phrase,  which  I  have  coined 
for  use  elsewhere,  the  ratio  of  urban  "persistency"  has  become  greater. 
This  study  of  internal  migration  in  Europe  and  America  brings  out  at 
the  hands  of  our  author  several  significant  facts.  It  is  predominantly 
for  short  distances.  The  spheres  of  attraction  are  variable  according 
to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  town,  although  American  modes  of 
migration  city-ward  betray  some  peculiarities  in  these  respects. 

Chapters  v,  vi,  and  vii  are  admirable  examples  of  statistical  analy- 
sis, dealing  with  the  demographic  peculiarities  of  urban  population. 
Such  populations  contain  an  unusual  proportion  of  women,  of  middle- 
aged  adults,  and  usually  of  those  of  foreign  birth.  The  striking  fact, 
however,  is  emphasized  that  "  in  the  United  States  and  in  most  of  the 
commonwealths  the  percentage  of  foreigners  has  uniformly  and  almost 
steadily  increased  since  1850,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  decreased 
in  the  cities'^  This  is  contrary  to  common  opinion,  but  appears  to  be 
true  exactly  as  stated.  Other  vital  peculiarities  of  urban  populations 
are  shown  to  be  the  existence  of  a  distinctly  higher  divorce  rate 
and  an  abnormal  death  rate  as  compared  with  the  country ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  marriage  and  birth  rates  are  but  little  above  the 
country  standard,  except  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
overwhelming  predominance  of  social  over  mere  numerical  considera- 
tions in  the  determination  of  such  phenomena  is  very  well  empha- 
sized. We  are  strongly  tempted,  did  the  limits  of  this  review  permit, 
to  examine  the  very  interesting  question  in  this  connection  respecting 
the  fact  and  causes  for  the  greater  proportion  of  female  births  in  city 
populations.  Some  years  ago  *  we  ventured  to  suggest  ethnic  crossing 
as  a  partial  explanation  for  the  phenomenon.  Diligent  search  since 
then  has  shown  the  phenomenon  to  be  too  general  to  strengthen  this 
hypothesis.  It  remains,  however,  not  impossible  that  the  lesser  degree 
of  inbreeding  may  be  of  contributory  influence.  A  problem  in  pure 
science  awaits  analysis  so  soon  as  data  is  available. 

Our  author,  rather  unduly,  |>erhaps,  disparages  the  value  of  existing 
vital  statistics  in  the  United  States,  sharing  the  general  impression 
therein.  We  are  inclined  to  take  issue  with  this ;  and  to  maintain  that 
a  large  mass  of  good  raw  statistical  material  is  in  existence  in  records 

'  *'  Ethnic  Influences  in  Vital  SUtistics,"  PubHcatumi  of  the  American  SiatistUal 
Association^  n.  s.,  yol.  v.  1896,  p.  23. 
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and  elsewhere.  It  needs  publication,  of  course,  and  the  calculation  of 
rates  on  a  population  basis,  before  it  can  become  available  for  general 
ose.' 

Chapter  vii,  upon  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  city  and 
country;  deals  at  length  with  the  sociological  theories  of  Hansen, 
Ammon,  and  Lapouge.  The  question  at  issue  in  them  all  is  as  to  the 
degree  of  natural  selection  involved  in  city  ward  migrations  and  the 
growth  of  urban  populations.  Kuczynski,  it  would  appear,  has  fur- 
nished the  principal  fund  of  ammunition  utilized  in  this  connection. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Hansen  and  Ammon  both  overstated 
the  case.  The  tendency  of  city  populations  is  certainly  not  so  rapidly 
downward  as  their  hypotheses  imply.  Nevertheless  the  facts  of  selec- 
tion, strongly  operative,  remains  true.  This,  for  example,  would  seem 
to  be  shown  in  the  data  respecting  bodily  stature,  collated  in  our  study 
of  the  physical  anthropology  of  Europe.*  Dr.  Weber  had  but  half 
the  facts  in  this  connection  at  his  command.  While  it  is  true,  as  he 
shows,  that  generally  speaking  urban  populations  are  on  the  average 
shorter  than  rural  ones,  nevertheless  a  detailed  analysis  shows  that 
this  lower  average  of  physical  development  is  compounded  of  two 
elements.  City  populations  contain  an  abnormally  high  proportion  of 
stunted  individuab ;  and  in  most  cases  an  equally  abnormal  high  pro- 
portion of  finely  developed  ones,  as  compared  with  the  country.  A 
powerful  process  of  social  selection  has  attracted  and  favored  the 
growth  of  each  class  in  varying  proportions.  Any  student  in  this  field 
cannot  but  realize  the  great  difficulty  in  utilizing  social  statistics  in 
these  ways.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  insanity  is  commonly 
taken  as  a  test  of  deterioration,  and  the  high  proportion  in  city  as 
compared  with  country,  is  quite  generally  held  to  be  an  unfavorable 
sign.  Yet,  consider  how  hazardous  to  argue  on  this  question  until  we 
have  more  uniform  practice  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  In  the 
cities  insanity  is  quickly  detected  ;  it  must  be  dealt  with  at  once.  A 
harmlessly  insane  person  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  tenement  as  in  an 
isolated  farmhouse.  Moreover,  the  classifications  in  city  and  country 
differ.  Our  Boston  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pauper  Institutions,  on 
coming  into  power,  proceeded  at  once  and  properly  to  cause  the  transfer 
of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  senile  dementia  from   the  pauper 

'  Cf,^  for  example,  the  admirable  social  study  on  Divorce  from  county  records  in 
Aahtabula  county,  Ohio,  in  the  Century  Maganine,  vol.  lix.  (1900),  pp.  636-640. 
•  TJU  Races  of  Europe  (1899),  pp.  552  et  seq. 
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institutions  to  those  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  This  is  rarely  done  in 
country  towns.  How  different  may  be  the  effect  of  such  practices  is 
apparent  at  once.  It  may  even  be,  that  rightly  classified  and  judged, 
there  is  no  greater  proportion  of  insanity  in  city  than  in  country  after 
all ;  perhaps  even  the  reverse. 

The  two  concluding  chapters  in  Weber's  work  discuss  the  general 
effects  of  concentration  of  population;  and  present  tendencies  and 
remedies.  Fees  for  settlement,  agricultural  improvements,  village 
amusements,  administrative  decentralization,  the  growth  of  suburban 
transportation,  and  the  possibilities  of  widespread  distribution  of  electric 
power  for  use  in  house  industry  are  all  passed  in  review. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  masterpiece  of  statistical  research  and  of 
social  analysis.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  all  students  engaged 
in  investigation  along  these  lines.  The  bibliographical  details,  despite 
their  abundance,  evince  careful  proof  reading.  The  only  improvement 
which  could  be  suggested,  would  be  the  adoption  of  some  definite 
scheme  of  reference,  with  full  titles  of  all  works  dted  in  a  separate 
list  at  the  end.  Typographical  errors,  such  as  we  note  on  page  85  are 
rare ;  and  good  working  indexes  by  author  and  subject  serve  to  render 
the  material  easily  accessible. 

William  Z.  Ripley. 


Outline  of  Practical  Sociology,  with  Special  Reference  to  American 
Conditions.  By  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Labor.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1899.     i2mo.  pp.  xxviii  +  431. 

The  unity  of  a  book  may  be  scientific  or  artistic.  In  the  former 
case  it  proceeds  by  successive  logical  steps  from  point  to  point  until 
some  whole  has  been  described  and  the  intrinsic  connection  of  its 
parts  displayed.  In  the  latter  case  the  unity  is  vital  rather  than  logi- 
cal ;  the  thoughts  or  actions  of  some  individual  or  group,  real  or  ficti- 
tious, are  the  informing  principle.  In  a  study  so  inchoate  as  sociology, 
no  high  degree  of  scientific  coherence  is  to  be  found,  and  the  unity  of 
the  volume  before  us  is  almost  as  much  artistic  as  scientific  It  is  a 
simple  presentation  of  the  results  of  a  lifetime  of  investigation  and 
thought  upon  the  problems  of  modern  American  society.  The  motives 
for  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  topics  are  more  often  personal  experience 
or   interest   than   the   requirements   of    systematic    presentation.     A 
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gennine  review  of  the  book,  therefore,  should  be  a  review  of  the  life  of 
which  it  is  an  outcome  and  epitome.  It  is  largely  statistical,  not 
because  the  writer  proves  that  this  method  should  be  more  extensively 
employed  than  his  predecessors  in  sociology  have  done,  but  because  it 
is  natural  for  him  to  reason  in  figures,  as  it  is  for  a  poet  to  write  in 
meter.  It  is  hopeful  in  tone  with  the  buoyant  optimism  of  a  man  who 
has  made  his  own  way  and  believes  ''God's  in  his  heaven,  all's  right 
with  his  world."  The  writer  has  done  as  much  as  any  living  American 
to  increase  public  interest  in  statistical  study  of  social  problems  and 
tiiis  work  brings  into  compact,  if  not  connected,  form  his  conclusions 
upon  the  population  of  the  United  States,  its  social  and  political 
groups,  the  city,  the  family,  the  school,  the  factory,  wealth  and  pov- 
erty, drunkenness  and  crime. 

In  the  definition  of  sociology  the  clear  good  sense  of  Commissioner 
Wright  guides  him  to  a  conclusion  that  has  been  missed  by  many  a 
more  ambitious  writer.  Sociology  is  ''the  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  social  institutions"  (p.  2).  In  this  definition  the 
words,  "origin  and  development,"  may  be  omitted,  for  they  merely 
describe  a  method  favored  by  many  sociologists,  the  evolutionary 
method,  the  utility  of  which  for  the  study  of  social  phenomena  is  much 
overrated  in  popular  thought.  They  do  not  aid  in  defining  the  field 
of  study.  But  if  sociology  be  "the  study  of  social  institutions"  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  subject  and  so  its  scientific  character. 
What  common  characteristics  have  families,  cities,  trade  unions,  schools, 
foctories,  and  prisons  ?  Are  the  points  of  agreement  so  numerous  and 
fundamental  that  for  a  study  of  them  a  separate  science  should  be  con- 
stituted ?  fiy  the  manner  of  his  treatment  the  author  seems  to  reply 
in  the  negative,  but  by  the  title  of  his  book  in  the  affirmative,  and  thus 
exposes  himself  to  the  objection  that  he  is  trying  to  blow  hot  and  cold 
at  once.  Sociology  is  the  popular  word  to  conjure  with  and  as  a  title 
to  this  book  it  covers  social  institutions  so  diverse  and  disconnected 
that  the  unity  implied  in  the  title  is  lost  from  view.  Disregarding  the 
claim  implied  in  the  title,  however,  the  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  popular  and  elementary  books  describing  social  structure  and  life. 
It  is  healthful  in  tone  and  will  be  a  corrective  to  much  crude  and  shal- 
low thinking,  especially  such  as  is  pessimistic  in  its  attitude  towards 
present  society  and  disposed  to  seek  a  way  of  escape  in  an  increased 
compulsory  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  state. 
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Practical  Sociology  is  designed  for  private  reading,  or  as  a  text-book 
for  elementary  classes,  and  for  both  purposes  it  seems  to  me  on  the 
whole  more  serviceable  than  any  other  book  I  know.  Yet  certain  faults 
call  for  mention  in  an  appreciation  of  the  book.  When  the  writer 
enters  the  academic  field  he  is  not  always  sure-footed.  He  is  fond  of 
quoting  the  saying  of ''  the  German  Schlosser  that  '  statistics  is  history 
ever  advancing ' "  (p.  8).  Perhaps  not  one  American  in  a  million  cares 
a  picayune  whether  this  was  said  by  Schlosser  or  Schldzer,  but  in  fact 
they  were  two  different  men  and  the  saying  comes  from  the  latter.  But 
the  quotation  involves  a  more  serious  error.  The  sentence  of  Schldzer 
was  "  Statistik  ist  stillstehende  Geschichte,  Geschichte  eine  fortlaufende 
Statistik  ; '''  that  is,  "  Statistics  is  history  at  rest,  history  is  statistics  in 
progress,''  obviously  a  different  notion  from  that  in  Commissioner 
Wright's  translation.  Still  further,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Statistik  "  in  Schldzer's  time  was  very  different  from  that  of  statistics 
to  us.  To  him  it  meant  a  descriptive  political  science  making  almost 
no  use  of  numerical  data,  but  rather,  as  its  name  implies,  the  science  of 
states.  Its  votaries  got  into  difficulties  with  the  students  of  political 
history  and  Schl5zer  sought  to  make  peace  with  a  phrase.  Political 
science,  he  said,  is  history  with  change  disregarded,  history  is  political 
science  with  the  element  of  change  introduced.  His  effort  failed,  bat 
his  phrase  survived.  It  may  have  originated  in  Huder's  saying  twenty 
years  earlier  that  political  geography  is  history  at  rest  and  history 
geography  in  motion  and  it  may  have  suggested  to  Freeman  his  "His- 
tory is  past  politics ;  politics  is  present  history,"  but  it  never  meant  the 
statistics  in  which  our  author  and  his  readers  are  interested. 

Errors  of  this  sort,  however,  are  very  infrequent  in  the  volume.  A 
more  common  kind  are  those  springing  from  an  uncritical  acceptance 
of  authorities.  The  writer  has  worked  over  very  wide  fields  and  cannot 
have  tilled  deeply  in  all.  Thus  he  says  that  the  population  of  the  coast 
swamps  and  the  Mississippi  alluvial  region  consists  mainly  of  negroes 
(p.  29).  The  census  volume  so  states,  but  a  scrutiny  ot  the  tables,  from 
which  the  inference  is  made  {Eleventh  Census,  Population,  I,  xlvi  et  seq^^ 
shows  that  whites  compose  more  than  half  the  population  in  the  coast 
swamps.  Again,  the  statement  that  the  population  of  the  country  is 
increasing  at  all  altitudes  (p.  30)  is  drawn  from  the  census  volumes, 
but  the  table  there  found  {idem,  p.  xlviii)  shows  that  the  population 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  copy  of  the  original,  but  both  John  and  Meitxen 
give  the  sentence  as  quoted. 
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living  between  9000  and  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  u  e,,  in  Nevada 
and  eastern  California,  decreased  sharply  between  1880  and  1890. 

A  few  errors  have  been  noticed  so  serious  that  one  has  to  suspect 
they  betray  the  hand  of  a  subordinate  whose  work  has  not  been 
reviewed  and  corrected  with  the  requisite  care.  Thus  the  fact  that  in 
1890,  among  the  persons  over  twenty,  there  were  about  377,000  more 
married  men  than  married  women,  is  explained  by  the  influx  as  immi- 
grants of  married  men,  who  have  left  their  wives  in  the  mother  country 
(p.  153).  One  need  not  go  so  far  to  sea  for  an  explanation  and  overlook 
the  fact  that  among  the  persons  under  twenty,  there  are  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  more  married  women  than  married  men.  That  is,  the 
number  of  women  under  twenty  married  to  men  over  twenty  exceeded 
the  number  of  men  under  twenty  married  to  women  over  twenty  by 
298,648,  which  accounts  very  simply  for  nearly  four  fifths  of  the  excess 
of  husbands  in  the  population  over  twenty. 

These  are  but  minor  and  infrequent  defects.  The  book  is  strong 
in  its  conception  of  sociology,  in  its  instinctive  emphasis  upon  statistical 
methods,  in  its  spirit  and  temper,  and  in  its  successful  maintenance 
of  a  happy  mean  between  abstract  profundity  and  feeble  superficiality. 
It  should  lead  many  to  go  further  in  the  subject  and  thus  secure  its 
highest  end. 

W.    F.    WiLLCOX. 

Census  Office, 
Washington. 

7%^  Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science.  By  Ellen 
H.  Richards.  New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1899. 
i2mo.  pp.  121. 

This  book  consists  of  nine  talks  on  the  relation  of  domestic  econ- 
omy to  social  welfare.  The  author  is  speaking  to  that  portion  of  the 
community  dependent  upon  incomes  of  $1500  to  $3000.  They  are 
told  that  household  management  today  is,  among  all  classes,  both  aim- 
less and  extravagant ;  that  because  of  this  waste  in  the  center  of 
consumption  —  the  home — the  social  gains  from  improvements  in  pro- 
duction are  largely  neutralized  and  dissipated.  Changes  for  the  better 
are  not  to  be  expected  from  the  wealthier  classes  who  have  no  needs, 
nor  from  the  masses  who  have  no  choice.  Therefore  the  middle  class 
is  given  the  message,  in  the  hope,  that  when  convinced  that  it  is  to 
their  interest  as  a  class,  they  will  set  the  example  for  the  less  fortunate 
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portion  of  the  community,  and  initiator  and  imitator  will  work  together 
for  a  much  needed  social  economy. 

The  absence  of  a  fixed  plan  or  principle  of  selecting  utilities  is  the 
great  defect  in  household  management.  The  efifort  toward  a  higher, 
fuller  life  must  be  conscious — choice  not  drifting  —  income  must  be 
spent  with  an  ideal  in  view  —  expenditures  must  be  confined  to  those 
objects  which  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  that  ideal.  Sanitary 
science  furnishes  the  criterion  by  which  objects  are  to  be  selected  or 
rejected  viz.,  health —  health  of  body  and  health  of  mind.  The  author 
not  only  criticises  the  typical  budget  of  the  present,  but  presents  ideal 
budgets.  We  are  shown  how  to  study  the  nutrition  value  of  various 
foods,  the  healthiness  of  different  kinds  of  dwellings  and  location  and 
clothing  as  well  as  the  importance  of  various  elements  contributing  to 
healthfulness  of  mind.  The  chapters  are  equally  stimulating,  and 
teem  with  practical  suggestions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author's 
prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  at  no  distant  date,  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  educators  and  economists  will  unite  in  raising  the  home  to  its 
proper  position,  when  household  management  will  be  regarded  as  a 
business,  and  when  its  director  will  be  required  to  have  knowledge  and 
skill  in  some  measure  commensurate  with  the  interests  at  stake. 

For  our  purposes,  however,  the  significance  of  the  work  is  its 
economic  philosophy.  It  reinforces,  in  a  concrete,  popular,  imagina- 
tive way,  the  theory  of  eminent  economists  that  the  time  has  come  for 
social  philosophy  to  give  more  attention  to  problems  of  consumption. 
The  management  of  a  household  is  a  great  business — the  distribution 
of^  the  expenditure  is  of  more  importance  to  the  middle  and  lower 
incomes  than  is  the  distribution  of  the  product  of  industrial  operations. 
Furthermore,  we  may  confidently  expect  more  directly  to  effect  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  product,  by  teaching  all  classes  to  make  better 
use  of  the  share  which  actually  comes  to  them,  than  by  making  them 
discontented  with  that  share. 

While  exhorting  to  a  higher  motive  than  the  desire  to  outdo  one's 
neighbor,  yet  the  author  has  skillfully  taught  the  emulator  and  imitator 
how  he  may  imitate  with  better  success,  if  he  will  only  study  the  invest- 
ment in  his  home  furnishings,  foods,  rentals  etc.  as  he  scrutinizes 
outlay  in  other  business  ventures.  Thus  again  contributing  an 
important  suggestion,  as  to  method  of  economic  and  sanitary  educa- 
tion—  it  is  not  enough  to  antagonize  existing  institutions,  it  is 
necessary  to  suggest  modifications  which  seem  to  enhance  the  values 
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of  present  utilities.  Sanitary  science  brought  to  the  aid  of  existing 
ideals,  will  surely  accomplish  more  than  when  that  science  comes  with 
a  challenge  to  every  taste  and  habit. 

Social  welfare  demands  of  the  twentieth -century  housekeeper 
First  of  all,  a  scientific  understanding  of  the  sanitary  requirements  of  a 
human  habitation  ;  second,  a  knowledge  of  the  values,  absolute  and  relative, 
of  the  various  articles  which  are  used  in  the  house,  including  food  ;  third,  a 
system  of  account-keeping  that  shall  make  possible  a  close  watch  upon 
expenses  ;  fourth,  an  ability  to  secure  from  others  the  best  they  have  to  give, 
and  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  honest  work.  The  great  industrial  and 
economic  questions  of  the  twentieth-century  center  about  household  manage- 
ment. The  higher  purposes  of  home  life  must  come  into  sight,  and  be  the 
dominating  factors  unless  the  present  civilization  is  to  pass  away. 

William  Allen. 
University  of  Pknnsylvania. 


Monopolies  and  The  People,  By  Charles  Whiting  Baker,  C.E. 
Third  Edition.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1899. 
8vo.  pp.  xxiii  -h  368. 

Ten.  years  having  elapsed  since  Mr.  Baker  first  brought  out  his 
Monopolies  and  The  People,  an  enlarged  edition  is  now  issued,  which  in 
addition  to  the  chapters  published  a  decade  ago,  contains  some 
hundred  pages  of  new  matter.  A  half  of  this  is  descriptive,  giving  a 
survey  of  the  growth  of  trusts  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  showing 
to  what  extent  large  organizations  dominate  various  branches  of  indus- 
try. Though  the  details  are  not  so  full  as  some  might  wish,  the 
account  is  interesting,  and  serves  well  to  emphasize  the  industrial  revo- 
lution now  in  progress.  The  remainder  of  the  book  presents  some  of 
the  author's  conclusions  regarding  the  evils  wrought  by  these  changes, 
and  his  suggestion  of  remedies. 

Despite  the  long-continued  attention  which  the  author  has  given 
the  subject,  it  is  legitimate  to  question  whether  the  conclusions  which 
he  draws  are  valid,  for  the  logic  at  times  seems  unsound,  and  the  evi- 
dence adduced  in  support  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  One  statement 
which  challenges  criticism  is  that  a  marked  result  of  the  recent  devel- 
opment of  corporations  has  been  the  decay  of  business  morality.  To 
substantiate  this,  an  invidious  comparison  is  made  of  railway  manage- 
ment during  the  last  decade  and  half  a  century  ago. 
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^o  pass  thus  on  the  moral  standards  of  an  age  is  a  task  which 
should  appal  any  mere  student  of  economics.  One  should,  however,  be 
on  guard  against  the  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  find  a  golden  age 
on  every  turned  page  of  history.  On  the  face  of  it,  Marshall's  position 
seems  more  credible.  Corporations,  instead  of  being  a  corrupting 
influence,  so  far  as  business  morality  goes  are  in  themselves  evidence 
of  improvement.  Never  before  have  small  capitalists  had  faith  enough 
in  business  integrity  to  trust  their  savings  irrevocably  to  the  care  of 
directors.  That  it  is  done  on  so  vast  a  scale  now  argues  for  progress 
rather  than  decadence. 

The  illustration  which  the  author  has  selected  to  prove  this  degen- 
eration is  unfortunately  chosen.  In  the  earlier  days,  says  the  author, 
(p.  325)  railways  were  built  with  stock  subscriptions,  were  managed 
with  honesty  and  prudence,  and  the  stock  was  a  safe  investment 
Recent  developments  are  supposed  to  show  a  change  radical  in  degree 
and  harmful  in  character.  It  is  true  that  earlier  railway  financing 
depended  less  on  mortgage  bonds  and  more  on  stock.  The  advantage 
which  the  author  infers,  namely,  that  the  promoters  risked  only  their 
own  capital,  does  not  follow.  From  the  beginning  it  was  customary 
to  solicit  loans  or  contributions  (even  the  loans  frequently  becoming 
contributions),  from  the  state  or  municipality  which  the  road  traversed. 
To  obtain  donations  from  public  authorities  by  methods  at  times 
approximating  blackmail  is  not  necessarily  an  improvement  over  bor- 
rowing on  bond  and  mortgage.  At  least  public  opinion  as  mirrored 
in  law  does  not  think  so,  for  the  granting  of  municipal  aid  to  railways 
has  commonly  been  prohibited  by  state  constitutions  since  1870,  while 
borrowing  is  still  legal.  As  to  honesty  and  prudence  of  management 
the  evidence  is  no  more  satisfactory.  In  1855  (a  year  which  lies  near 
the  author's  ideal  era  of  half  a  century  ago)  the  same  complaints  were 
made  which  are  heard  today.  Directors  were  said  to  possess  "  none  of 
the  qualifications  of  fitness,  study,  and  experience,"  and  were  charged 
with  '' prostituting  their  trust  to  promote  their  own  private  interests."* 
The  statement  that  in  the  early  days  of  railroading  stock  was  a  safe 
investment  is  altogether  too  sweeping.  In  1835,  a  date  certainly  in  the 
early  days,  "  Prices  of  railroad  stocks  were  generally  speculative  as  the 
roads  were  unfinished  and  their  success  simply  theoretical.  The  Har- 
lem road  sold  as  high  as  190,  and  then  fell  to  65,  all  in  five  or  six 
weeks,  owing  to  a  comer  which  was  made."*     Poor  states  that  for  the 

^Report  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Commission^  1855,  pp.  xix.  and  xliii. 

•  Martin,  Tkoenty-one  Years  in  the  Boston  Stock  Market,  Boston,  1857,  p.  75. 
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first  twenty  years  of  railroad  history  (1828-1847)  even  the  best  located 
lines  were  run  at  a  loss.  Nor  was  it  the  stock  alone  which  was  inse- 
cure. The  present  reviewer  happens  to  have  in  his  possession  a  bond 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  block  ever  issued  by  an  American 
railway.  As  this  was  defaulted  soon  after  issue  it  appears  that  even 
bondholders  suffered  then  as  well  as  now. 

In  multiplying  accusations  against  large  corporations  the  author 
makes  complaints  which  seem  to  be  mutually  contradictory.  Thus  he 
criticises  the  trust  both  because  it  means  the  centering  of  wealth  in  a 
few  hands  (p.  339)  and  also  because  the  controlling  interest  does  not 
really  own  the  property,  that  belonging  to  the  bondholders  (p.  320). 
Can  wealth  be  centered  in  the  hands  of  a  few  when  all  they  own  is 
worthless  stock  (p.  135)?  As  this  stock  pays  no  dividends  (p.  321) 
how  can  it  increase  the  wealth  of  the  holders  as  a  class  ?  It  is  true  that 
it  may  be  sold  at  a  profit,  but  only  to  other  speculators,  for  no  one 
ever  buys  common  stock  as  an  investment  (p.  231),  and  only  those  buy 
who  can  afford  to  lose  (p.  326)..  Transactions  thus  limited  to  a  group  of 
professional  speculators  are  of  comparatively  little  import  to  the  gen- 
eral public  The  police  may  well  protect  the  unwary  against  the  solic- 
itations of  a  confidence  man,  but  they  need  not  worry  over  the  per- 
formances of  a  close  circle  of  wealthy  poker  players. 

Again,  the  author  says  that  labor  is  ground  by  corporations  which 
select  managers  solely  for  their  ability  to  secure  dividends  (p.  320),  yet 
the  only  stock  which  the  directors  hold  seldom  or  never  pays  a  divi- 
dend (p.  321),  and  no  great  effort  i$  made  to  run  the  business  on  a  pay- 
ing basis,  since  the  directors'  interest  is  purely  speculative  (p.  323). 
The  statement  that  trusts  injure  the  industries  of  the  country  by  man- 
aging them  on  other  than  business  principles  harmonizes  poorly  with 
the  apprehension  that  small  competitors  will  be  crowded  out  because 
the  trusts  can  afford  to  hire  more  competent  managers  and  experts  (p. 
350).  When  the  harm  done  labor  is  under  discussion  it  is  said  that 
the  trust  can  seldom  make  a  saving  in  buying  raw  material  (p.  328); 
when  the  subject  is  the  injury  done  small  dealers,  the  ability  of  the 
large  organization  to  buy  more  cheaply  threatens  the  existence  of  the 
independent  shopkeeper  (p.  306).  Enormous  gains  with  no  dividends, 
wealth  consisting  of  worthless  stock,  good  managers  and  bad  manage- 
ment, bilking  the  public  by  selling  stock  which  no  one  will  buy,  econ- 
omy and  extravagance, — surely  the  trust  as  portrayed  by  the  author  is 
of  a  protean  character. 
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A  few  other  criticisms  may  be  briefly  made.  It  is  hardly  correct  to 
say  that  a  fall  in  interest  injures  labor  rather  than  the  capitalist  (p. 
330)  ;  history  does  not  support  the  claim  that  the  great  inventions  of 
last  century  were  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  today  in  that  the 
former  worked  immediately  to  the  benefit  of  the  laborer  (p.  328)  ;  it  is 
true  that  the  apprentice's  privilege  of  sitting  at  his  master's  table  is 
denied  American  workmen  (p.  319),  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
same  development  has  made  him  exempt  from  his  master's  floggings ; 
and,  finally,  there  is  no  "  section  of  the  constitution  prohibiting  even 
Congress  from  making  any  law  annulling  the  obligations  of  contracts  " 

(p.  343)- 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  discusses  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
regarding  trusts.  Although  so  severe  in  his  arraignment  of  trusts  the 
author  recognizes  that  large  organizations  are  a  natural  development, 
and  criticises  any  attempt  to  abolish  them.  Instead  of  destroying  he 
would  control ;  and  he  recommends  legislation  to  prevent  over  capital- 
ization, stock  gambling,  and  discrimination,  and  to  secure  publicity  of 
accounts.  As  a  means  of  enforcing  such  control  the  government 
should  appoint  directors  to  represent  the  public  in  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  each  large  corporation. 

Henry  Rand  Hatfield. 

The  UNrvERSiTv  of  Chicago. 


The  Cost  of  Municipal  Trading,  A  Paper  Read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  by  Dixon  Henry  Davies  (with  the  discussion 
thereon  and  diagrams).  Reprinted,  with  additions  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  London  :  P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  1899.     8vo.  pp.  71,  with  6  charts. 

This  paper  and  the  discussion  upon  it  have  to  do  with  the  under- 
taking by  the  municipality  of  enterprises  or  industries  commonly  known 
as  public  utilities.  Mr.  Davies  believes  the  growing  tendency  of  British 
cities  to  municipalize  certain  industries  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and 
he  thinks  Parliament  should  be  asked  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence 
by  refusing  to  grant  to  cities  the  permission  necessary  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  municipal  activities. 

Mr.  Davies  bases  his  objections  to  "  municipal  enterprise "  upon 
"  general  economic  principles  of  limitation  of  state  functions,  applicable 
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to  municipal  government  as  well  as  imperial."  The  growth  of  what 
he  terms  the  proper  municipal  functions  requires,  he  sajrs,  all  the  atten- 
tion and  resources  of  the  authorities.  The  undertaking  of  industries 
by  the  municipality  must  tend  to  develop  a  bureaucracy,  lacking  both 
the  stimulus  and  the  restraint  of  private  enterprise,  the  effect  of  which 
must  be  repressive.  Mr.  Davies  considers  four  arguments  in  favor  of 
municipalization :  (i)  cheap  money ;  (s)  community  entitled  to  profit  of 
communal  service;  (3)  sordid  motives  of  private  enterprise,  and  (4) 
private  monopolies  objectionable  —  and  finds  them  not  convincing.  As 
over  against  those  arguments,  he  asserts  that  governments  will  not  and 
ought  not  to  take  risks,  they  cannot  invent  and  therefore  municipal 
enterprise  tends  to  stagnation. 

It  is  when  he  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  monopoly  phase  of 
these  public  service  industries  that  Mr.  Davies  gives  to  his  opponents 
their  best  opportunity  for  attack.     He  says  : 

That  such  concerns  are  bound  to  become  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporation  [the  municipality]  may  be  admitted,  for  the  whole  power  and 
authority  of  that  body  is  used  to  defend  them  as  such,  and  to  prevent  anyone 
else  conducting  a  competing  trade,  which,  but  for  the  corporation,  they  would 
be  entitled  to  do,  but  to  say  that  they  are  monopolies  when  they  are  in  private 
hands  is  an  abuse  of  the  term.  They  are  only  monopolies  so  long  as  by 
reason  or  their  efficient  service,  or  of  the  apathy  of  the  community,  the  public 
do  not  choose  to  make  the  effort  necessary  to  establish  a  rival  undertaking. 

If  Mr.  Davies'  contention  that  public  service  industries  may  prop- 
erly be  considered  competitive  industries,  is  accepted,  the  conclusion 
urged  by  him  that  they  should  be  left  to  private  hands  follows  naturally 
enough.  But  the  basal  contention  cannot  be  accepted.  American 
cities  have  been  proceeding  on  the  theory  put  forth  by  Mr.  Davies,  and 
with  very  sorry  results,  for  the  most  part.  The  fact  is  that  the  street 
car  business,  the  telephone  business,  the  gas  business,  the  electric  light 
business,  and  similar  industries  requiring  for  their  prosecution  franchises 
for  the  use  of  public  highways,  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  bound  to 
develop  into  monopolies.  Not  only  that,  but  they  should  be  monopo- 
lies, and  it  will  be  better  for  all  concerned  when  they  are  treated  as 
such.  A  concern  enjoying  monopoly  privileges  can  furnish  much 
better  and  cheaper  service  than  several  competing  concerns.  Progres- 
sive municipalities  the  world  over  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  fact 
and  to  act  accordingly,  whether  their  policy  be  to  operate  such  indus- 
tries themselves  or  to  entrust  the   management   to   private  hands. 
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Granted  that  these  industries  should  be  monopolies,  and  considering 
that  special  franchises  or  licenses  are  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
private  individuals  to  engage  in  the  business  at  all,  the  question  pre- 
sented as  between  a  public  monopoly  and  a  private  monopoly  under 
strict  public  control  is  simply  one  of  results.  No  fundamental  princi- 
ples, either  of  economics  or  government,  can  rightly  be  appealed  to  as 
decisive  in  favor  of  one  course  as  against  the  other.  That  course  is 
best  which  experience  and  trial  shall  show  to  be  productive  of  the 
most  efficient  service  and  the  lowest  rates  to  consumers,  and  which 
interferes  least  with  the  other  activities  of  the  government  and  the 
people.  Naturally  local  and  special  conditions  must  be  an  important 
and  probably  the  determining  factor  in  each  specific  instance.  Mr. 
Davies  gives  his  case  away,  in  so  far  as  he  attempts  to  defend  his 
position  upon  grounds  of  fundamental  principles  of  economics  and 
government,  by  admitting  the  desirability  of  municipalization  of  the 
supply  of  water,  ''  which,  as  a  matter  of  common  necessity,  and  one 
connected  with  vital  questions  of  public  health,  may  well  be  entrusted 
to  the  management  of  the  civic  officers,  more  especially  as  it  does  not 
involve  any  manufacturing  risks,  and  cannot  possibly  be  replaced  by 
another  article."  If  the  special  reasons  advanced  are  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  municipalization  of  water  works,  kindred  special  reasons 
may  be  advanced  for  the  municipalization  of  lighting  and  transporta- 
tion systems ;  then  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  that  policy. 

Mr.  Davies  is  not  fortunate  when  he  draws  on  America  for  illustra- 
tion.    He  says  : 

It  would  be  wrong  to  overlook  the  serious  state  of  the  municipal  institu- 
tions of  America,  arising,  as  competent  advisers  tell  us,  from  the  unlimited 
enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the  government.  The  consequence  is  that 
public  employment  is  excessively  multiplied  and  the  municipal  debts  have 
risen  to  colossal  dimensions.  The  affairs  of  the  cities  are  left  to  professional 
politicians,  and  are  conducted  in  such  a  nauseous  atmosphere  of  class  cor- 
ruption and  party  trickery,  that  the  better  class  decline  to  haye  anything  to 
do  with  them.  A  distrust  of  the  servants  and  representatives  of  the  people 
is  everywhere  manifest. 

The  authority  cited  in  support  of  this  statement  is  Lecky,  Democ- 
racy and  Liberty^  Vol.  I.  pp.  80-86.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Davies 
has  misinterpreted  his  authority.  Mr.  Lecky,  in  the  pages  cited,  is 
speaking  of  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system  as  it  exists  in  America,  but 
he  does  not  even  hint  at  the  extension  of  municipal  function  in  the 
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direction  assumed  by  Mr.  Davies.  The  truth  is  that  American  cities 
have  done  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  management  of  industries, 
but  have  usually  left  such  matters  to  private  corporations,  and  only  too 
frequently  with  most  scandalous  results.  Mr.  John  Bums,  M.  P.,  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Davies'  paper,  showed  a  better  under- 
standing of  American  conditions,  when  he  said  the  maladministration 
of  American  cities  was  due  in  an  important  degree  to  the  influence  of 
private  enterprise  in  search  of  special  privileges  for  the  management 
of  these  public  service  industries. 

Mr.  Davies  presents  charts  showing  the  increase  of  rates  and  debt 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  debt  increase  for  cities  is  striking,  and 
much  more  than  half  is  for  what  Mr.  Davies  terms  trading  purposes. 
The  charts  are  deficient,  however,  in  that  they  do  not  show  what  assets 
are  possessed  by  the  cities  as  an  offset  to  this  indebtedness.  In  other 
words,  the  charts  fail  to  throw  light  on  the  real  question  at  issue,  which 
is,  have  the  expenditures  which  this  debt  represents  been  profitable 
ones,  and  is  the  public  warranted  in  making  more  of  the  same  kind  ? 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Davies,  together  with  the  discussion  thereof,  is 
interesting  but  not  highly  profitable,  unless,  as  was  suggested,  it  should 
lead  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry  covering  the  entire  subject.  The 
need  for  literature  upon  the  subject  of  municipalization  is  not  for  state- 
ments of  a  priori  arguments  for  one  side  or  the  other,  but  for  light 
upon  the  practical  workings  and  possibilities  of  public  as  opposed  to 
private  management  of  these  industries  under  monopoly  conditions. 
The  field  is  one  calling  for  careful  research  and  examination  of  con- 
ditions as  they  exists,  and  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  investiga- 
tion in  such  manner  as  to  warrant  the  drawing  of  inferences  applicable 
to  various  sets  of  conditions.  Georgr  Gushing  Sikes. 


Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,     By  John  Koren.     An 

investigation  made  for  the  Committee  of  Fifty  under  the 

direction  of  Henry  W.  Farnam,  secretary  of  the  Economic 

Sub-committee.     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899. 

1 2mo.  pp.  X  -h  240  -f-  87. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  series  of  official  publications  of 

the  Committee  of  Fifty,  the  first  having  appeared  in  1897,  bearing 

the  title.  The  Liquor  Problem  in  its  Legislative  Aspects ;  while  other 

volumes  on  other  aspects  of  the  problem  are  promised.    The  object 
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of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  in  making  these  investigations  is  to  secure 
and  to  discuss  impartially  a  body  of  facts  relating  to  the  liquor  prob- 
lem "which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  public  and  private 
action"  (p.  7).  In  doing  this  work  the  committee  has  taken  a  most 
important  step  toward  a  correct  understanding  of  what  the  problem 
really  is.  Much  that  has  been  said  in  years  past  on  the  subject  of 
intemperance  in  this  country  has  been  idle,  and  much  of  the  energy 
spent  has  been  fruitless,  because  the  situation  was  not  understood.  The 
first  essential  step  in  any  real  reform  is  made  by  ascertaining  what  the 
facts  and  conditions  are  which  must  be  dealt  with* 

The  present  volume,  while  it  deals  with  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  liquor  problem,  does  not  attempt  to  discuss  every  phase  of  the 
problem  which  might  be  classed  under  that  head.  The  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  (1897),  which  also  bears  the 
title,  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem^  discusses  fully  the  impor- 
tant subjects  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  liquor,  together 
with  that  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  traffic  The  Economic 
Sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  planning  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  so  that  the  two  investigations  might  supplement  each 
other,  discusses  in  the  present  volume  the  effect  of  the  consumption  of 
liquor  as  related  to  poverty,  pauperism,  and  crime. 

A  discussion  of  these  phases  of  the  problem  constitutes  the  chief 
chapters  of  the  book  and  represents  a  great  amount  of  careful  work 
and  wide  research,  the  sources  of  information  embracing  the  records  of 
thirty- three  charity  organization  societies,  eleven  children's  aid  societies, 
sixty  almshouses,  and  seventeen  prisons  and  reformatories  scattered 
throughout  twelve  states.  In  respect  to  poverty,  it  was  found  that 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  could  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  use  of  liquor.  Of  the  cases  of  poverty  found  in  the  almshouses 
the  use  of  liquor  was  found  to  be  responsible  for  some  37  per  cent. ; 
while  in  the  cases  of  the  destitution  of  children  not  less  than  45  per 
cent,  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  liquor  habit,  either  of  parents,  guard- 
ians, or  others  (pp.  21,  22).  These  percentages  are  considerably  lower 
than  has  heretofore  been  generally  supposed ;  and  what  is  true  in 
respect  to  poverty  and  paupensm  is  also  true  of  the  relation  of  liquor 
to  crime.  While  50  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  13,402 
convicts  whose  cases  were  examined  were  due  to  intemperance,  intem- 
perance was  a  first  cause  in  only  31  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  the  sole 
cause  in  only  16  per  cent,  of  the  cases  studied  (p.  30). 
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Following  the  general  discussion  as  indicated  above  is  a  chapter  on 
the  effects  of  liquor  among  the  Negroes,  another  on  the  effects  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  a  closing  chapter  on  the  social 
aspects  of  the  saloon.  The  last  chapter  might  at  first  seem  out  of 
place  in  a  volume  devoted  to  the  economic  aspects  of  the  subject ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  the  two,  the  object  in  the 
present  case  being  to  describe  the  saloon  as  a  distributing  agency 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  to 
point  out  some  of  the  attractions  which  the  saloon-keeper  holds  out 
to  his  customers.  The  fact  is  recognized  that  the  saloon  supplies, 
besides  drinks,  many  social  wants  which  are  not  at  present  provided 
for  in  any  other  way ;  but  in  praising  these  negative  virtues  the  fact  is 
almost  lost  sight  of  for  the  moment  that  these  features  are  only  attrac- 
tions; that  the  paramount  object  of  the  saloon-keeper  is  to  sell  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  and  that  his  efforts  are  not  in  the  direction  of  a 
moderate  use  of  liquors,  but  in  the  direction  of  an  excessive  use  of 
them,  in  order  that  he  may  increase  his  sales  and  thereby  his  profits. 

The  book  is  of  great  value.  The  spirit  which  pervades  it  is  scientific 
and  fair,  and  where  opinion  is  expressed,  it  is  always  conservative.  It 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  by  far  the  best  contribution  to 
a  scientific  understanding  of  the  subjects  which  it  discusses  that  has 
yet  been  published,  and  is  a  volume  which  should  be  carefully  read  by 
everyone  desiring  to  study  intelligently  the  liquor  problem. 

}.  £.  George. 
RoxBURY,  Mass. 


Economics  and  Industrial  History  for  Secondary  Schools,  By  Henry 
W.  Thurston.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1899. 
i2mo.  pp.  300. 

The  adaptation  of  any  study  for  school  use,  especially  for  elementary 
or  seconday  schools,  must  be  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  we  have  been  trying  to  give  young  people  the  elements  of 
economics,  first  in  the  colleges,  then  in  the  secondary  schools  and  now 
even  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  results  have  been  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  one  reason  for  it  has  been  that  the  subject-matter  has  not 
been  cast  in  the  proper  form  for  the  young  beginner ;  in  other  words, 
suiuble  text-books  have  not  existed.  The  books  were  written  either 
by  school  teachers  who  knew  little  economics  or  by  university  economists 
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who  knew  little  of  the  pedagogical  requirements  in  a  book  designed 
for  school  use.  Now  that  there  are  found  in  some  of  our  secondary 
schools,  teachers  who  have  had  thorough  training  in  our  best  univer* 
sities,  books  of  a  different  order  are  appearing.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  the  third  book  by  a  properly  qualified  writer  that  has 
appeared  within  three  years.  In  three  years  more  the  books  of  ten 
years  ago  will  be  doing  little  except  gather  dust  and  occupy  shelf- 
room. 

Mr.  Thurston  both  knows  his  economics  well  and  has  been  eminently 
successful  as  a  high -school  teacher;  during  the  present  year  he  has 
been  head  of  the  department  of  social  and  economic  science  in  the 
Chicago  Normal  School.  This  book  was  not  written  to  order,  but  has 
gradually  developed  during  five  years  of  teaching  combined  with  uni- 
versity study. 

The  book  is  in  three  parts  :  (I)  A  study  of  industrial  life  by  obser- 
vation, (II)  the  industrial  history  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
(III)  economic  theory.  An  appendix  contains  some  statistical  tables 
and  a  list  of  the  authorities  cited.  The  introduction  is  written  by 
Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Accompa- 
nying the  book  is  a  teacher's  manual  of  twenty-five  pages  containing 
suggestions  how  the  book  should  be  used. 

Part  I  contains  the  most  novel  features.  The  author  calls  it  a 
"laboratory  study  of  existing  economic  life.''  The  pupils  are  required 
to  develop  classifications  of  occupations,  of  forms  of  business  organiza- 
tion, of  the  agents  in  production,  of  goods  for  personal  consumption, 
etc.,  out  of  their  own  experience  or  from  observation  of  the  business 
life  about  them,  with  some  use  of  books  and  those  chiefly  original 
materials.  This  part  is  divided  into  nineteen  lessons  ;  for  each  piece 
of  work  minute  directions  are  given  in  the  text  and  in  the  manual. 
Every  feature  of  this  work,  the  author  says,  has  "been  tested  in  actual 
class  room  experience."  This  part  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
pedagogy  of  economics.  While  some  of  the  exercises  would  be 
impracticable  in  most  places,  the  plan  could  still  be  followed  lesson  by 
lesson  in  any  high  school ;  only  intelligent  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  are  necessary 
to  success.  An  infinite  improvement  this  would  be  over  the  dreary 
memorizing  of  a  text  that  so  often  passes  for  the  study  of  economics. 
Even  teachers  who  do  not  use  the  book  as  a  text  will  find  many  of 
these  exercises  useful.      It   is   safe  to  predict  that  the  thirty  pages 
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contained  in  Part  I  will  have  a  wide  influence  for  the  better  on 
economics  as  a  school  study. 

Part  II  includes  about  half  of  the  volume.  It  comprises  four  chap- 
ters, one  for  each  of  the  four  stages  into  which  it  has  become  customary 
to  divide  the  development  of  manufactures — family,  gild,  domestic, 
and  factory.  The  question  at  once  arises  whether  the  development  of 
agriculture,  transportation,  and  the  other  sides  of  industrial  activity, 
are  wisely  crowded  into  these  four  divisions.  To  put  the  industrial 
history  of  America  in  colonial  times  all  into  the  chapter  on  the  domes- 
tic system  is  singularly  inapt :  the  author  himself  states  that  "  almost 
the  whole  of  such  industry  (manufacturing)  was  of  the  early  type 
called  in  chapter  i  the  Home  System  of  Industry.'  On  the  same 
page  it  is  stated  that  the ''  Gild  System  of  industry  had  no  general  devel- 
opment in  America,"  because  "  artisans  in  a  particular  industry  were 
too  few  in  any  locality  to  give  much  opportunity  for  the  elaborate  gild 
regulations  which  had  formerly  existed  in  England."  It  is  better  to 
follow  Professor  Ashley  and  to  understand  by  the  "  Gild  System  " 
something  more  than  the  supervision  of  industry  by  those  curious 
mediaeval  societies,  to  consider  the  little  shop,  with  its  group  of  hand- 
workers .and  not  the  gilds  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
system.  Terms  aside,  however.  Part  II,  is  well  executed.  It  is  by  far 
the  fullest  and  best  account  of  economic  history  for  the  use  of  sec- 
ondary students  that  is  now  in  print.  The  publishers  would  do  well 
to  issue  in  it  a  volume  by  itself,  as  it  will  be  wanted  extensively  by 
teachers  will  not  care  to  use  Parts  I  and  III. 

Part  III  is  an  attempt  to  present  the  principles  of  economics  in 
eighty-seven  pages.  This  small  compass  is  reached,  however,  not  by 
condensation  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  text-book,  but  by  exclusion. 
Credit  and  banking  scarcely  appear  at  all ;  money  is  dismissed  in  six 
pages  of  comments  and  questions.  Value  and  marginal  utility  are 
carefully  elaborated  in  the  opening  chapter  of  twenty- five  pages;  of 
the  five  pages  given  to  rent,  a  little  over  four  treat  of  the  unearned 
increment  with  the  history  of  a  quarter  acre  of  land  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago  as  an  illustration  ;  six  pages  are  given  to  such  practical  phases 
of  the  labor  question  as  trade  unions  and  the  eight-hour  day ;  in  the 
four-page  discussion  of  the  share  of  product  going  to  the  government, 
a  place  is  found  for  Professor  Seligman's  classification  stated  in  his 
own  words. 

*  P.  122. 
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Deductive  reasoning  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  most 
text-books  on  economics  is  in  this  book  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  even 
Part  III,  excepting  the  chapter  on  value,  is  either  descriptive  or  else  a 
running  comment  on  practical  economic  problems;  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  economic  theory  may  find  little  that  they  are  familiar 
with  either  of  form  or  substance.  It  is  a  radical  departure  from  all  its 
predecessors. 

It  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  definitely  on  the  merits  of  the  work. 
Experience  alone  can  tell  whether  the  infusion  into  economics  of  so 
much  sociology  and  economic  history  is  wise.  Should  observation  of 
industrial  life  and  the  study  of  industrial  history  be  set  apart  by  them- 
selves, or  should  they  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  theory  ?  Should 
scientific  principles  receive  scant  attention,  that  more  space  may  be 
given  to  practical  problems  ?  Are  money  and  banking  not  suitable 
subjects  for  study  in  an  elementary  course  ?  These  questions  can  be 
more  profitably  discussed  after  Mr.  Thurston's  book  has  been  used  a 
year  or  two.  That  it  will  considerably  modify  the  present  methods  of 
teaching  economics  seems  probable.  That  few  teachers  will  care  to 
follow  it  closely  also  seems  probable.  This  latter  fact  Mr.  Thurston 
has  foreseen  and  provided  for  to  some  extent  by  furnishing  an  abun- 
dance of  references  to  aid  a  teacher  in  making  desired  variations. 

F.  R.  Clow. 

State  Normal  School, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


The  Elements  of  Public  Finance  ^  Including  the  Monetary  System  of  the 
United  States.     By  Winthrop  Moore  Daniels,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  Princeton  University.     New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.   i2mo.   pp.  383. 
There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  public 
finance  can  be  profitably  pursued  as  an  ordinary  college  study.     Hith- 
erto most  of  the  instruction  offered  in  this  field  by  American  institu- 
tions has  been  of  the  university  type,  and  such  treatises  as  have  been 
published  have  had  a  rather  mature  class  of  students  in  view.     But  the 
undoubted  growth  of  popular  interest  in  questions  of  financial  reform 
in  the  last  decade  has  led  many  of  the  colleges  to  include  brief  courses 
in  the  theory  and  history  of  finance  in  the  curriculum,  and  it  is  the 
needs  of  these  that  Professor  Daniels  has  had  in  mind  in  planning  the 
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scope  of  his  manual.  The  volume  is  evidently  the  outgrowth  of  the 
author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  and  every  page  gives  evidence 
of  the  clear  insight  and  vigorous  presentation  that  characterize  the 
text-books  of  successful  teachers.  It  is  a  stimulating  commentary  on 
current  financial  theories  and  an  illuminating  criticism  of  current 
financial  methods  in  the  United  States.  As  such  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
awaken  a  lively  interest  in  its  subject,  both  among  students  and  lay 
readers.  It  is,  moreover,  full  of  good  sense  admirably  expressed  — 
rare  virtues,  both  of  them,  in  the  academic  literature  of  economics. 

An  interesting  program  for  the  reform  of  state  and  local  taxation 
is  sketched  by  Mr.  Daniels  which  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
best  recent  thought  on  the  subject.  The  chief  evils  of  our  general 
property  tax  are  two :  the  first  is  the  unfairness  wrought  by  the  taxation 
of  realty  for  state  purposes ;  the  second  is  the  injustice  resulting  from 
the  futile  attempts  of  local  governments  to  tax  personal  estate  (p.  124). 
The  machinery  of  state  boards  of  equalization  is  no  cure  for  the  first 
evil  and  the  machinery  of  'Misting,"  oaths,  or  tax  inquisitor  laws 
cannot  reach  the  second  evil.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  author,  the  abolition  of  the  state  tax  on  real  estate 
and  the  local  taxes  on  personal  estate — in  a  phrase,  the  separation  of 
state  from  local  taxation.  He  would  make  realty  the  chief  basis  of 
local  finance,  and  the  taxes  on  corporations  and  inheritances  the  chief 
elements  of  the  state  revenues.  Tangible  personalty,  such  as  farm 
stock  or  stock  in  trade,  and  mortgages,  he  would  exempt,  on  the  gen- 
eral assumption  that  processes  of  shifting  will  equalize  the  advantages 
attaching  to  different  species  of  property  (p.  ia8).  This  view  seems 
too  optimistic,  in  view  of  the  great  uncertainties  and  the  friction  that 
inevitably  attend  the  process  of  shifting.  This  apart,  however,  the 
plan  offered  is  commendable.  A.  C.  M. 


Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History,     By  George  Townsend 
Warner,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge.      New   York:     The    Macmillan   Company,    1899. 
i2mo.   pp.  368. 
This  work   is  a  striking  effort  to   bring   together  in   moderate 
compass  the  results  of  the  various  researches  in  the  field  of  English 
economic  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  salient  features  of 
England's  industrial  and  commercial   progress  in  a  significant  and 
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orderly  sequence.  Instead  of  attempting  to  force  the  material  into  a 
strictly  chronological  mold  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  of 
trying  to  organize  it  on  a  few  simple  lines,  Mr.  Warner  has  taken  a 
middle  course,  and  has  chosen  what  appears  to  him  the  chief  landmark 
of  each  age,  and  grouped  round  it  the  events  which  led  up  to  it,  and 
the  consequences  which  came  from  it.  Thus  we  get  a  series  of  remark- 
able chapters  describing  the  chief  streams  of  policy  and  tendency,  and 
the  action  of  the  causes  that  have  made  up  the  economic  history  of 
England.  In  some  of  these  chapters,  as,  e,  ^.,  The  Black  Death, 
Elizabeth's  Legislation,  or  The  Agrarian  Revolution,  the  treatment  is 
masterly  and  the  roost  suggestive  we  know  of.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  an  attractively  lucid  style.  A  cordial 
reception  may  safely  be  predicted  for  this  volume  by  all  teachers  of 
economic  history.  A.  C.  M. 

The  Wheat  Problem,  Revised^  with  an  answer  to  various  Critics,  By 
Sir  William  Crookes,  F.  R.  S.  With  chapters  on  the 
future  wheat  supply  of  the  United  States  by  C.  Wood 
Davis  and  John  Hyde.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1900.     i2mo.  pp.  xiii  +  272. 

A  SECONDARY  purpose  of  Sir  William  Crookes's  essay  on  '*  The 
World's  Supply  of  Wheat "  apparently  is  to  call  attention  to  his  experi- 
ments in  the  fixation  of  nitrogen.  These  experiments  may  well  have 
a  grave  significance  for  the  future  food  supply,  or  at  any  rate  the  ques- 
tion of  the  artificial  fixation  of  nitrogen  may  come  to  be  a  vital  ques- 
tion, although  there  are  probably  few  economists  who  see  the  problem 
of  artificial  fixation  as  a  sphynx's  riddle  impending  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  author's  argument  converges  to  the  conclusion  that  a  general 
scarcity  of  food  is,  at  the  most,  no  more  than  a  generation  ahead.  In 
this  he  is  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Davis's  hearty  co-operation  and  has 
also  the  somewhat  equivocal  support  of  Mr.  Hyde's  discussion  of  the 
wheat  problem.  Of  Mr.  Davis  it  is  of  course  expected  that  he  should 
unreservedly  throw  what  weight  his  word  has  on  the  side  of  Sir  William's 
contention.  But  Mr.  Hyde,  as  becomes  a  cautious  statistician,  is  non- 
committal in  any  matter  of  forecast,  except  where  he  is  on  the  safe  ground 
of  available  acreage.  Mr.  Hyde  speaks  directly  to  the  point  which  he 
has  set  before  him,  viz.,  the  wheat  supply ;  and  he  does  not  commit 
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himself  to  the  implication  that  "the  wheat  supply"  is  or  comes  near 
being  synonymous  with  "  the  food  supply."  He  deals  with  the  question 
as  a  statistical  problem  of  acreage,  and  has  very  little  to  say  on  the  more 
important  question  of  yield ;  for  future  changes  of  yield,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns this  country,  cannot  be  discussed  with  any  definite  outcome  on 
the  basis  of  present  statistics.  He  is,  however,  content  to  leave  the 
question  of  probable  future  yields  with  a  simple  indication  of  what  has 
been  the  course  of  average  jrields  for  twenty  years  back,  neglecting  to 
point  out  that  the  situation  of  the  grain  market  during  this  period  has 
been  such  as  to  discourage  all  efforts  to  increase  the  yields  of  any  of  the 
common  grains,  and  so  leaving  the  misleading  suggestion  that  the 
course  of  future  yields  is  to  be  directly  inferred  from  the  yields  in  the 
immediate  past.  But  while  Mr.  Hyde's  most  telling  contribution  to 
the  argument  for  a  scarcity  is  this,  probably  unintended,  misleading 
implication,  Sir  William  faces  the  question  of  jrields  and  disposes  of 
it  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  passages  that  has  yet  been  met 
with  in  all  the  curious  literature  extant  on  the  wheat  question.  In  a 
reply  to  criticisms  offered  by  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  he 
argues  (pp.  104-107)  that  the  low  yields  of  America,  as  compared  with 
those  of  England,  are  due  to  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  not  to  the 
American  farmer's  less  close  economy  in  the  use  of  land.  "American 
methods  are  quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  soils  and  climate  as  are  those 
of  England  to  the  soils  and  climate  of  Great  Britain."  This  passage 
the  context  compels  us  to  take  seriously.  The  consummate  ignorance 
of  the  aims  and  methods  of  American  farming  reflected  in  this  state- 
ment is  assuredly  surprising  enough  in  a  scientist  who  has  so  evidently 
taken  pains  to  inform  himself  on  other  features  of  the  subject.  And  it 
is  at  the  same  time  unfortunate  in  that  it  may  raise  a  presumption  that 
other,  more  substantial  portions  of  the  argument  proceed  on  equally 
fanciful  and  headlong  generalizations.  In  the  face  of  his  incredible 
dealings  with  these  economic  data,  it  needs  all  the  prestige  of  Sir 
William's  great  name  to  sustain  our  faith  in  what  he  has  to  say  when 
he  is  speaking  within  the  lines  of  his  own  science. 

Correlated  with  this  assumption,  that  the  yield  per  acre  is  neces- 
sarily stable,  is  an  equally  surprising  assumption  to  the  effect  that 
the  unit  consumption  of  wheat  must  go  on  increasing  and  so  hasten  the 
approach  of  scarcity.  Abundance  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  unit  consumption,  and  this  increase,  it  is 
argued,  will  go  on  in  the  face  of  a  slackening  supply  so  as  to  cause  a 
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scarcity  in  the  future.  That  is  to  say,  because  we  have  had  abundance 
and  consequent  low  prices  of  wheat,  resulting  in  a  high  unit  consump- 
tion and  a  low  yield,  therefore  we  must  expect  that  in  the  future  we 
shall  have  a  high  unit  consumption  and  a  low  yield,  resulting  in  scarcity 
and  high  prices.  Certain  passages  in  the  volume  might  even  be  con- 
strued to  say  that  we  shall  presently  suffer  privation  because  of  the 
excessive  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  our  industry  in  the  future. 

So  far  as  the  essay  is  an  argument  for  impending  scarcity  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  "other  circumstances  remain  the  same," 
particularly  the  adverse  circumstances.  But  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  for  believing  that  other  things  will  remain  the  same  in  the 
immediate  future,  any  more  consistently  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  It  may  therefore  fairly  be  doubted  whether  Sir  William's  draft 
on  the  future's  bank  of  misery  will  be  honored,  since  it  is  drawn  with 
this  proviso.  T.  V. 


Die  Entstehung  des  socialen  Problems.     Von   Arnold    Fischer. 

Rostock  1.  M.:    C.  J.  E.  Volckmann,   1 896-1 898.    8vo.  pp. 

xvi  +  78i. 
The  social  problem  with  which  the  author  is  occupied  is  of  course 
the  problem  which  modern  socialism  offers  to  solve.  A  solution  is 
sought  in  a  ''  science  of  civilization,"  differing  from  earlier  attempts  at 
such  a  science,  particularly  in  the  degree  of  profundity  and  exhaust- 
iveness  with  which  the  causes  of  cultural  growth  and  the  controlling 
principles  of  development  are  examined  and  formulated.  If  once  an 
adequate  theory  of  culture  has  been  established,  the  author  feels,  the 
rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  not  necessarily  by  an  easy 
and  unlaborious  inference,  from  the  main  drift  of  this  theory.  The 
social  problem  which  confronts  the  present  generation  is  a  necessary 
phenomenon  of  the  present  phase  of  culture ;  it  is  a  fruit  which  in  the 
natural  course  ripens  at  the  present  stage  of  cultural  maturity,  and  at 
no  other  stage.  If  we  can  find  wherein  consists  the  essential  character 
of  the  growth  in  cultural  maturity,  we  shall,  therefore,  have  a  key  to 
the  successive  emergence  of  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  life  history 
of  society  as  well  as  to  their  significance  for  the  growth  of  civilization 
and  to  their  practical  solution. 

The  degree  of  maturity  attained  by  human  culture  at  any  ^ven 
phase  is  a  question  of  the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  the  vitality  of  the 
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cnlture  in  question.  The  ultimate  ground  of  the  problem  character- 
istic of  any  given  cultural  phase  is,  therefore,  the  intensity  of  vital  force 
which  expresses  itself  in  this  cultural  phase.  "  Zeitprobleme  sind 
daher  Gradmesser  der  Lebenskraft  und  damit  der  Hdhe  des  Lebens- 
alters  jener  Cultur,  aus  der  sie  emporstiegen "  (p.  3).  At  the  same 
time.  ''  Ein  Zeitproblem  ist  das  Bewusstsein  eines  Uebels  des  Gemein- 
wesens"  (p.  5).  We  have  therefore  to  seek  a  formulation  of  the 
course  of  civilization  "  as  the  resultant  of  a  clearly  determined  law." 
And  since  mankind  is  but  a  part  of  the  organic  world,  human  civiliza- 
tion is  but  the  resultant  of  the  same  forces  which  determine  the  devel- 
opment of  species  in  plant  and  animal  life.  Now,  the  sweeping 
characteristic  of  the  life  process  of  organisms  is  a  continuous  decline 
in  the  intensity  of  the  forces  engaged.  Observed  phases  of  develop- 
ment are  therefore  expressions  of  stages  in  the  decline  of  intensity  of 
the  life  process.  This  law  holds  throughout  organic  life,  and  as  the 
course  of  organic  development  and  of  culture  proceeds  we  have,  as  the 
result  of  advancing  decrepitude,  an  advance  from  a  blind  but  fierce 
assimilative  growth,  through  instinct,  feeling,  reflection,  to  rationality 
and  to  pure  reason.  The  latter  phase  of  development,  the  phase  char- 
acteristic of  senile  decay,  is  now  upon  us,  and  our  social  problem  is 
an  expression  of  the  evils  peculiar  to  the  social  organism  at  this  stage. 
The  working  class  of  the  present  day  is  the  class  of  pure  reason. 

With  this  clue  the  author  cheerfully  constructs  his  comprehensive 
theory  of  cultural  growth,  and  apart  from  this  grotesque  resort  to 
analogies  and  metaphysical  entities  there  appears  to  be  but  little  of  a 
theoretical  kind  that  is  new  or  characteristic  in  the  volume.  The  theo- 
retical contribution  here  offered  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  case  of 
that  recourse  to  mystical  interpretation,  which  any  reader  of  the  later 
German  speculations  in  social  and  economic  theory  must  be  prepared 
to  face.  But  for  all  his  mysticism,  the  author  shows  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  data  of  his  subject,  and  no  mean  capacity  for  turning 
them  to  account.  T.  V. 


Pamphlets  socialistes:  Le  droit  d  la  paresse;  La  religion  du  capital; 

Lappitit  vendu;  Pie  IX  au  paradis.     Par  Paul  Lafargue. 

Paris:  V.  Giard  &  E.  Bri^re,  1900.     i2mo.  pp.  164. 
These  discourses,  reprinted  here   in  collected  form  from  widely 
separate  dates,  are  held  in  the  light  and  easy  vein  characteristic  of  M. 
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Lafargue  when  he  aims  to  be  entertaining.  The  first  two  are  well- 
known  pieces,  of  a  satirical  purpose ;  the  two  latter  are  of  the  same 
class,  though  newer  and  less  well  known.  The  whole  is  excellent  in  its 
kind,  with  an  excellence  characteristic  of  the  propagandist  literature  of 
which  it  is  an  exceptionally  effective  sample.  As  commonly  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  socialistic  satire  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
jests  are  too  broad,  of  too  maudlin  a  complexion  to  appeal  with  full 
effect  to  English,  and  particularly  to  American  readers.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  later  ones  of  these  pamphlets  of  M.  Lafargue's. 
The  satire  is  overstrained  to  such  a  degree  as  to  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

T.  V. 
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RECENT  MONETARY  LEGISLATION. 

It  has  been  repeated  by  the  public  press,  and  assumed  by 
the  country,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  reports  emanating  from 
Washington,  that  the  act  of  March  14,  1900,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  shortcomings  in  other  directions,  has  at  least  firmly 
established  the  gold  standard  in  the  United  States.  The  belief 
is  generally  prevalent  that  the  election  of  a  president  pledged  to 
the  cause  of  free  silver  would  no  longer  be  a  source  of  danger 
to  our  monetary  system,  because  the  gold  standard  has  been 
placed  by  the  new  legislation  beyond  the  reach  of  executive 
control ;  that  the  mere  action  of  a  future  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  hostile  to  gold  could  not  cause  public  or  private 
obligations  to  be  paid  in  silver ;  and  that  nothing  could  now  be 
done  for  silver  except  by  new  and  positive  legislation,  a  con- 
tingency, which  would  be  impossible  so  long  as  the  Senate  and 
the  Executive  favor  gold.  Hence  we  are  assured  that  we  may 
rest  free  from  all  danger  of  the  "silver  issue,"  which  we  hear 
on  all  sides  is  now  **  dead."  On  the  strength  of  this  belief,  polit- 
ical lines  are  being  drawn,  and  a  plan  of  campaign  is  being 
formed.  That  there  has  been  a  subtle  game  of  politics  played 
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with  our  recent  monetary  legislation  through  the  influence  of  the 
senate  is  unmistakably  clear  and  is  nothing  unusual  or  sur- 
prising. But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  general  public  is  aware  of 
the  exact  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  or  informed 
how  little  has  been  done.  Indeed,  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  many 
to  be  told  that,  as  regards  the  establishment  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard, not  only  has  practically  nothing  new  been  introduced  into 
the  situation  by  this  bill,  but  that  we  have  in  general  no  new  means 
of  maintaining  the  standard  which  we  did  not  have  before  the 
act  was  passed.  If  there  had  been  possible  danger  from  silver 
before  March  14,  1900,  the  same  danger  still  exists.  Without 
any  desire  to  be  sensational  or  to  create  alarm,  it  is  my  belief 
that  it  is  wise  to  face  the  facts  of  this  new  act  as  they  arc. 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gold  standard  is  in  any  more 
danger  than  it  was  in  1899,  I  certainly  do  believe  that  we  are 
not  in  any  better  position  in  1900  than  we  were  before. 

In  speaking  of  the  gold  standard  as  firmly  established,  one 
means  the  obligation  to  pay  gold  whenever  the  word  "dollars"  is 
used.  As  every  one  knows,  the  word  "coin"  allowed  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  a  contract  generally  payable  in  "  dollars,' 
could  be  paid  in  silver  dollars  (of  371 J^  grains  pure  silver)  or  in 
gold  dollars  (of  23.22  grains  pure  gold) .  This  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  United  States  bonds  seriously  affected  their  value,  and 
was  one  strong  reason  why  new  legislation  was  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  remove  all  doubt.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  shock  to 
some  trusting  people  to  be  told  that,  in  spite  of  the  new  law,  a 
silver-loving  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  today  pay  off  very 
large  amounts  of  government  obligations  with  silver  dollars.  If 
a  free-silver  president  were  to  enter  the  White  House  in  1901, 
there  would  probably  be  a  large  amount  of  obligations  which 
could  then  be  paid  in  silver. 

Even  if  the  standard  of  payments  and  prices  may  now  in 
practice  be  gold,  as  regards  both  government  and  private  debts, 
it  is  important  to  know  how  permanent  this  situation  is.  For 
simplicity,  the  matter  of  government  bonds  will  be  discussed 
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first.  How  has  the  act  of  March  14,  1900,  affected  the  "coin" 
provision  in  which  national  obligations  are  payable  ? 

The  contention  which  arose  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  that  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  was  payable  in  paper,  was  settled  in 
fact  by  the  actual  refunding  of  the  whole  debt  under  the  act  of 
July  14,  1870,  which  provided  that  the  bonds  issued  under  this 
law  should  be  "redeemable  in  coin  of  the  present  standard 
value.'*  Obviously  this  phrase  referred  to  the  standard  coin 
existing  before  the  act  of  1873,  and  which  then  included  silver 
dollars  (of  371%  grains  pure  silver)  as  well  as  gold  dollars.  Of 
course,  silver  dollars  were  worth  more  than  gold  dollars  in  1870; 
and,  as  we  all  know,  both  gold  and  silver  coins  had  been  driven 
from  circulation  by  the  depreciated  United  States  notes ;  but  such 
facts  are  not  to  the  point.  Coin,  in  our  law  in  1870,  included  the 
silver  dollar,  whether  it  was  in  circulation  or  not.  Hence  all 
the  bonds  refunded  under  the  act  of  1870  were  payable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Treasury  either  in  silver  or  gold  dollars. 

The  act  of  February  12,  1873  ("the  crime  of  1873")  did  not 
abolish  the  legal  tender  value  of  any  of  the  few  silver  dollars 
which  might  then  have  been  in  existence.  It  simply  omitted  to 
provide  for  the  future  coinage  of  silver  dollars  (sections  15  and 
17)  ;  and  added  (section  14): 

That  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  one-dollar  piece,  which 
at  the  standard  weight  of  twenty-five  and  eight  tenths  grains,  shall  be  the 
unit  of  value,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  no  matter  what  other  considerations 
may  be  adduced,  that  under  the  law  in  1870,  "coin"  certainly 
included  silver  dollars;  and  that  the  act  of  1873  did  not  change 
this  situation.  And  in  declaring  the  gold  dollar  to  be  "the  unit 
of  value,"  it  did  not  forbid  the  use  of  silver  dollars  in  any 
payments,  public  or  private.  The  limitation  on  the  legal  tender 
power  in  1874  was  the  only  change  introduced  at  this  time.* 

The  subsequent  fact  of  importance  is  that  all  bonds  of  later 
issue  (until  the  Spanish  War  Loan  of  1898)  have  been  based 

'The  revised  statutes  of  June  22,  1874  inserted  a  provision  (sec.  3586)  which 
limited  the  legal  tender  power  of  all  our  silver  coins  to  sums  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 
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upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1870.  That  is,  the 
existing  four-per-cents  of  1907  were  issued  under  that  act. 
Also,  any  bonds  put  out  under  the  terms  of  the  Resumption 
Act  of  January  14,  1875,  ^^  order  to  obtain  gold,  were  "of  the 
same  description  as  those  issued  by  the  act  of  July  14,  1870." 
Thus  the  extended  twos  (of  the  loan  of  1891),  five-per-cents 
of  1894,  and  the  four-per-cents  of  1925,  are  covered  by  this 
latter  statement.  The  United  States  bonds  thus  stood  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  recent  monetary  law,  all  payable  in 
"coin": 

4  per  cent,  bonds,  1907        ....        $559*652,300 

5  "      "        "       1904 100,000,000 

2  "      "        "       iQOi  (extended)       -        -  25»364»5oo 
4     "      "        "       1925 162.315.400 

3  "      "        "1898        -        .        -        -  198,678,720 


$1,046,010,920 

The  act  of  March  14,  1900,  authorized  a  partial  refunding  of 
the  old  debt  into  2  per  cent,  bonds,  whose  principal  and  interest 
is  made  specifically  payable  in  "gold  coin  of  the  present  standard 
value."  It  does  not  allow  the  refunding  into  the  new  twos  of  the 
extended  twos  of  1891,  nor  the  four-per-cents  of  1925 — in  all  a 
sum  of  $187,679,900.  Very  recently  (May  1900)  the  extended 
twos  have  been  called  in  for  redemption,  so  that  the  bonds  of 
1925  are  the  only  ones  in  fact  excluded.  But  it  remains  clear 
that  a  secretary,  opposed  to  the  gold  standard,  might  on  change 
of  parties  pay  off  at  maturity  $162,315,400  of  national  debt  in 
silver,  at  his  discretion.  Nor  is  that  all  of  it.  Of  the  $858,331,- 
020  of  old  debt  refundible  into  the  new  gold  twos,  at  the  time  of 
writing  (June  i,  1900),  only  about  280  million  dollars  have  been 
offered  for  exchange.  How  rapidly,  or  how  thoroughly,  con- 
version will  go  on,  no  one  can  now  prophesy.  However,  there 
are  so  far  unconverted  bonds  to  the  amount  of  578  million  dollars 
which,  if  not  refunded,  could  be  paid  off  at  maturity  in  silver. 
In  other  words,  not  only  the  $162,315,400  of  4  per  cent,  bonds 
of  1925,  but  any  of  the  other  descriptions  of  bonds  which  may 
not   be    refunded    into  new  twos,  would  be  payable  in   silver 
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(in  all,  taking  the  impossible  supposition  that  refunding  should 
cease  entirely  from  now  on,  to  740  million  dollars).  To  the 
extent  that  conversion  goes  on,  this  gross  sum  will,  of  course,  be 
reduced. 

With  the  above  situation  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  act 
of  March  14,  1900,  specifically  enacts  (sec.  3): 

That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  legal 
tender  quality,  as  now  provided  by  law,  of  the  silver  dollar,  or  of  any  other 
money  coined  or  issued  by  the  United  States. 

That  is,  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  which  made  the  silver 
dollars  "a  legal  tender,  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated 
in  the  contract,"  is  still  in  operation.  The  outcome  is  a  visible 
attempt  to  sit  on  two  stools :  in  one  word  to  declare  that  the 
gold  dollar  shall  be  the  standard  unit  of  value,  and  in  another 
to  declare  that  the  silver  dollar  shall  remain  an  unlimited  legal 
tender.  The  political  legerdemain  in  this  depends  upon  the 
inability  of  the  public  to  separate  the  assignment  of  legal  tender 
quality  to  the  standard  (in  which  prices  and  contracts  are 
expressed)  from  the  assignment  of  it  to  a  token  money  (which 
should  be  redeemable  in  the  standard  money).  Because  the 
standard  money  is  made  legal  tender,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
medium  of  exchange  should  have  that  quality  (such,  for  example, 
as  checks  and  drafts). 

The  dodging  of  the  standard  issue  in  regard  to  government 
obligations  cannot  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  inadvertence. 
The  House  Bill  (sec.  2)  reads: 

That  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  for  the  payment 
of  money,  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  entered  into,  ....  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  payable  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  as 
defined  in  section  i  of  this  act. 

These  words  did  not  appear  in  the  senate  bill,  and  were 
excluded  from  the  conference  bill.  In  short,  for  political 
reasons,  the  senate  leaders  advisedly  chose  to  change  the  cur- 
rency measure  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  still  be  said  that  a 
large  part  of  our  national  obligations  were  payable  in  silver; 
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while  scheming  for  votes  in  the  East  on  the  ground  of  having 
established  the  gold  standard,  it  would  be  possible  to  ask  for 
votes  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  on  the  ground  of  having 
preserved  the  right  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  bonds  in  silver. 
It  must  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  new  legislation  establishes  the 
payment  in  gold  of  only  a  part  of  our  government  obligations 
(and  also  that  this  amount  depends  upon  how  far  they  are 
refunded  into  the  new  twos). 

The  consideration,  however,  of  most  importance  to  the  busi- 
ness public  is  the  certainty  of  the  standard  in  ordinary  private 
contracts  drawn  in  ''dollars,"  without  a  specific  agreement  to  pay 
gold.  Naturally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  national  bonds  could  not 
be  paid  in  silver  any  way  until  the  time  of  maturity,  and  that  that 
fear  need  not  give  much  reason  for  distrust.  But  as  to  private 
debts,  falling  due  every  day,  every  one  realizes  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  present  concern.  Since  the  unlimited  legal  tender  power  of 
the  silver  dollar  is  retained  for  all  obligations  in  which  gold 
is  not  expressly  stipulated,  it  is  clear  that  all  private  contracts 
thus  generally  drawn  could  be  liquidated  in  silver.  The  gold 
standard  of  payments,  therefore,  is  not  made  obligatory  for 
private  debts.  The  new  law  manifestly  has  not  established  the 
gold  standard  for  the  ordinary  transactions  of  daily  business  life. 
If  a  lender  of  money  wishes  to  secure  repayment  in  gold,  he 
must,  today,  as  well  as  before  this  act  was  passed,  expressly  stipu- 
late for  gold  in  the  contract.  The  act  of  March  14,  1900,  does 
not  give  us  any  new  protection  in  this  regard.  Hence  we  ought 
to  give  up  the  fiction  that  the  new  law  has  "established  the  gold, 
standard." 

Since  silver  dollars  can  be  paid  for  public  and  private  debts 
in  nearly  as  many  cases  as  before  the  act  of  1900,  the  question 
as  to  the  permanence  of  the  gold  standard  is,  then,  to  be  found 
in  the  provisions  for  maintaining  silver  at  par  with  gold.  Cer- 
tainly, a  reader  might  say,  so  long  as  silver  is  kept  in  value  equal  to 
gold,  no  one  would  object  to  being  paid  in  silver ;  and  reference 
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might  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the  new  law  (sec.  i)  not  only 
declared  the  gold  dollar  to  be  "the  standard  unit  of  value," 
but  also  that  "all  forms  of  money  issued  or  coined  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  maintained  at  a  parity  of  value  with 
this  standard,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  such  parity"  To  the  innocent  reader 
this  may  look  like  a  veritable  establishment  of  the  parity  of 
silver  with  gold.  But  it  adds  nothing  that  did  not  exist  in 
the  law  before  (in  the  acts  of  July  14,  1890,  and  November  i, 
1893).'  It  pretends  to  establish  parity  by  command,  but  it  gives 
absolutely  nothing  with  which  to  maintain  parity.  Suppose  that 
Congress  had  ordained  that  the  navy  should  have  had  all  the  old 
powder  exchanged  for  smokeless  powder,  and  that  it  Should  have 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make  such 
exchange,  and  had  provided  no  appropriation  for  this  purpose, 
nor  allowed  any  new  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  plan  beyond 
what  existed  before.  Should  we  not  regard  this  as  something 
more  than  trickery  ?  Certainly  :  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  public.  In  the  new  monetary  law,  we  have 
actually  no  means  of  maintaining  silver  dollars  at  par  with  gold 
which  did  not  exist  before  the  act  was  passed.  Here  again,  the 
jugglery  of  the  senate  leaders  showed  itself.  The  House  Bill 
ran  (sec.  4): 

"Act  of  July  14,  1890  (sec.  2):  "That  upon  demand  of  the  holder  of  any  of  the 
Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem  such  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, it  being  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals 
on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided 
by  law." 

Act  of  November  x,  1893 :  "  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  and  to 
coin  both  gold  and  silver  into  money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value,  such 
equality  to  be  secured  through  international  agreement,  or  by  such  safeguards  of 
legislation  as  will  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  in  value  of  the  coins  of  the 
two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  msu-kets  and  in  the 
payment  of  debts.  And  it  is  hereby  further  declared  that  the  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  steadily  directed  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  safe  system  of  bimet- 
allism as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  issued 
by  the  United  States,  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts." 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  required  to  use  said 
[gold]  reserve  in  maintaining  at  all  times  the  parity  and  equal  value  of  every 
dollar  issued  or  coined  by  the  government ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  deems  it  necessar}'  in  order  to  maintain  the  parity  and  equal 
value  of  all  the  money  of  the  United  States,  he  may  at  his  discretion  exchange 
gold  coin  for  any  other  money  issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States. 

In  short,  the  house  bill  set  out  to  provide  a  gold  reserve  to 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  all  kinds  of  our 
money;  but  the  senate  overruled  this  plan,  and  limited  the  use 
of  the  gold  reserve  solely  to  United  States  notes  and  treasury 
notes  of  1890.  That  is,  if  the  treasury  should  find  difficulty  in 
keeping  about  579  million  of  silver  dollars  at  par  with  gold,  he 
could  not  use  the  new  gold  reserve  (for  the  replenishment  of 
which  provision  was  made  by  selling  bonds) .  All  the  regula- 
tions of  the  reserve  apply  to  the  two  forms  of  paper  (amounting 
to  about  426  million  dollars),  while  about  575  million  dollars  of  sil- 
ver, which  carries  a  seignorage  of  over  50  per  cent,  is  left  without 
any  direct  means  of  redemption  into  gold,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  parity.  I  have  said  that  the  permanence  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard depends  upon  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  as  to  maintain- 
ing the  parity  between  gold  and  silver ;  but  we  now  see  that  no 
new  means  whatever  have  been  given  to  accomplish  this  end 
Such  methods  of  keeping  silver  at  parity  with  gold  which 
existed  before  the  act  of  March  14,  1900  are  still  the  only 
means  we  now  have  of  assuring  the  continuance  of  the  gold 
standard.  The  new  law  has  not  given  us  any  new  methods  of 
redemption.'  Here  we  have  had  an  exhibition  of  gross  coward- 
ice on  the  part  of  Congress. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  new  legislation  has  bettered  the 
chances  of  keeping  our  silver  at  par  with  gold.  By  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  notes  and  national  bank  notes  (except 
one  third  of  the  new  circulation)  in  denominations  below  $10, 
and  by  reducing  the  large  silver  certificates  to  small  denomina- 
tions to  take  their  place,  an  additional   use  is  created  for  the 

'  How  silver  has  been,  in  fact,  kept  at  par  with  gold  in  the  past  by  an  indirect 
system  of  redemption  through  the  payment  of  customs,  and  by  the  complementary  offer 
of  gold  to  all  creditors  of  the  treasury,  I  need  not  go  into  here.  Cf.  my  Hisiory  ^ 
Bimetallism  in  the  Untied  States,  4th  ed.,  pp.  253-255. 
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silver  money,  and  therefore  there  will  be  less  reason  for  its 
redundancy  and  consequently  for  its  presentation  at  the  treasury 
in  payment  of  customs  in  a  process  of  indirect  redemption.  By 
increasing  the  probability  of  keeping  silver  permanently  in  circu- 
lation for  purposes  of  change,  it  becomes  less  dangerous. 

But  this  gain  is  fully  offset  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
affect  the  silver  bullion  behind  the  treasury  notes  of  1890,  and 
which  will  increase  the  quantity  of  silver  dollars  to  be  kept  at  a 
parity.  Here  we  have  another  sop  to  Cerberus.  From  a  sane 
point  of  view  it  is  not  much  more  creditable  than  the  measure  to 
coin  the  seignorage  which  was  defeated  some  years  ago.  Under 
the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  168,674,682.53  ounces  of  fine  silver 
were  bought  by  the  issue  of  $155,931,002.25  of  treasury  notes. 
The  average  price  paid  per  ounce  for  this  bullion  was  $0.9244 ; 
and  as  the  price  is  now  about  one  third  less,  the  value  behind 
the  notes  has  become  one  third  less.  But  if  this  bullion  were 
coined  into  silver  dollars  (at  the  rate  of  371 J^  grains  each), 
the  168,674,682.53  Bne  ounces  would  yield  about  218  million 
silver  dollars.  Then,  instead  of  $155,931,002.25  treasury  notes 
to  look  after,  there  would  have  beeii  a  vastly  larger  bulk  of  silver 
dollars  to  be  added  to  those  already  coined  under  the  act  of 
1878.  The  disposition  of  this  bullion  is  a  fair  test  of  the  animus 
of  the  new  legislation.  One  bit  of  help  exists  in  the  permission 
to  use  enough  of  the  bullion  to  increase  the  subsidiary  coinage 
to  100  million  dollars;  and  since  the  amount  outstanding  March  i, 
1900,  was  $80,101,151,  it  appears  that  an  increase  of  nominal 
face  value  to  the  sum  of  about  20  million  dollars  (or  about  14  mil- 
lion fine  ounces)  is  possible.  With  this  exception  the  act  empha- 
sizes the  policy  of  coining  the  rest  of  the  bullion  into  dollar  pieces 
and  retiring  the  treasury  notes.  It  is  doubtless  generally  under- 
stood how  the  terms  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890  would  have 
brought  about  a  gradual  extinction  of  treasury  notes  of  1 890. 
This  process  was  established  in  the  words:  (sec.  2.) 

No  greater  or  less  amount  of  such  notes  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  time 
than  the  cost  of  the  silver  bullion  and  the  standard  silver  dollars  coined  there- 
from, then  held  in  the  treasury  purchased  by  such  notes. 
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Hence  treasury  notes,  when  redeemed  by  gold  would  be 
reissued  in  order  to  keep  the  amount  equal  to  the  bullion  plus 
the  silver  dollars  held ;  but  when  redeemed  by  silver,  the  treas- 
ury notes  would  be  canceled  in  order  to  keep  the  amount  out- 
standing no  greater  nor  less  than  the  bullion  plus  the  diminished 
number  of  silver  dollars  held.  The  released  silver  dollars,  if 
returned  in  any  way  to  the  treasury,  could  then  become  the  basis 
of  additional  silver  certificates  (but  never  of  treasury  notes). 
This  explains  why  the  treasury  notes  were  gradually  being 
reduced  in  volume,  coincident  with  an  increase  of  silver  dollars 
and  silver  certificates. 

The  act  of  June  13,  1898  (the  Spanish  War  Loan  and  Reve- 
nue Act),  stimulated  this  process  by  the  following  requirement 
(sec.  34): 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
coin  into  standard  silver  dollars  as  rapidly  as  the  public  interests  may  require, 
to  an  amount,  however,  of  not  less  than  one  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars 
in  each  month,  all  of  the  silver  bullion  now  in  the  treasury  purchased  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  July  14,  i8qo  .  .  .  and 
said  dollars,  when  so  coined,  shall  be  used  and  applied  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purposes  named  in  said  act. 

Then  the  act  of  March  14,  1900,  specified  that  as  fast  as  sil- 
ver dollars  were  coined  under  the  foregoing  laws,  the  secretary 
should  (sec.  5): 

Retire  and  cancel  an  equal  amount  of  treasury  notes  whenever  received  into 
the  treasury,  either  by  exchange  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  upon  the  cancellation  of  treasury 
notes  silver  certificates  shall  be  issued  against  the  silver  dollars  so  coined. 

In  this  way  the  new  law  has  brought  about  the  cancellation 
of  treasury  notes  without  waiting  for  the  former  process  of 
redemption  by  silver,  thus  hastening  the  conversion  of  treasury 
notes  into  silver  certificates.  The  only  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  this  action  is  the  final  disappearance  of  one  of  the  too 
many  kinds  of  money  which  make  up  our  circulation. 

When  the  new  law  came  into  force  there  were  only  $86,776,- 
000  treasury  notes  outstanding,  supported  by  bullion  costing 
$77,402,692,  plus  $9,373,308    silver   dollars.     The   number    of 
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ounces  of  fine  silver  uncoined  at  that  date  was  about  85,550,000. 
Consequently,  instead  of  155  million  dollars  in  treasury  notes, 
we  shall  have  about  200  million  in  silver  dollars  when  conver- 
sion has  been  completed,  or  an  increase  of  not  less  than  45  mil- 
lion dollars.  This  increased  volume  of  silver  dollars  will  raise 
the  total  issue  (including  the  378  million  dollars  coined  under 
the  act  of  1878)  to  about  578  million  dollars.  For  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  vast  sum  at  parity  with  gold,  when  each  silver  dol- 
lar is  actually  worth  only  about  47  cents,  there  is  absolutely  no 
method  of  direct  redemption  in  gold.  And  the  act  of  March  14, 
1900,  ^wts  no  new  provisions  whatever  to  accomplish  this  end, 
or  to  support  its  windy  and  virtuous  order  to  the  secretary  to 
maintain  the  parity.  Congress  might  as  well  have  ordered  the 
secretary  to  see  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  should 
have  blue  eyes,  so  far  as  any  new  power  was  given  him  to  carry 
out  the  purpose. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  machinery  for  a  gold  reserve, 
its  increase  to  150  million  dollars,  its  replenishment  from  sales  of 
bonds,  etc.,  has  to  do  solely  with  protection  to  the  United  States 
notes  and  treasury  notes  of  1890.  Hence,  when  the  latter  have 
ceased  to  exist,  the  gold  reserve  will  remain  only  for  the  gov- 
ernment paper,  with  nothing  in  reserve  for  our  token  silver. 
The  ominous  feature  of  this  arrangement  is  the  evident  intention 
to  regard  the  United  States  notes  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
circulation.  No  suggestion  whatever  is  made  as  to  the  future 
retirement  of  any  portion  of  this  form  of  our  money.  That,  it  is 
clear,  must  be  reserved  for  future  reforms. 

But  although  the  new  measure  has  given  us  no  firmer  hold 
on  the  gold  standard,  and  has  done  nothing  to  remove  the  United 
States  notes,  it  has,  indeed,  secured  to  us  a  reform  which,  in 
possibilities  of  safety  in  the  future,  wholly  outweighs  any  other 
feature  of  the  act.  One  who  has  not  watched  carefully  the 
origins  of  our  paper  money  delusions  will  fail  to  realize  how 
dangerous  was  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of  our  legislators  in 
the  past  between  the  monetary  and  the  fiscal  functions  of  the 
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State.  It  was  this  confusion  which,  in  1862,  led  to  borrowing  in 
the  form  of  demand  obligations  to  be  used  as  money ;  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  standard  of  prices ;  the  destruction  of  our  credit  in 
the  loan  market ;  the  appearance  of  speculation  and  unsettled 
business  conditions — and  all  the  evils  of  a  fluctuating  currency. 
Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879,  the  gold 
reserve  has  been  a  part  of  the  general  fund  applicable  to  fiscal 
purposes  in  cases  of  deficit,  as  well  as  to  the  redemption  of  our 
paper  money.  For  this  reason  we  got  into  serious  trouble  when 
deficits  used  up  the  gold  reserves,  because  fiscal  operations  took 
immediate  effect  on  the  character  of  our  standard  of  prices  and 
contracts.  No  mere  question  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
general  treasury  should  ever  be  permitted  to  have  such  an  influ- 
ence on  our  standard  that  business  could  be  seriously  crippled 
thereby.  It  is  such  an  anomalous  situation  as  this  which  has  been 
made  impossible  by  the  distinct  separation  of  the  funds  used 
for  reserves  behind  the  government  paper  from  other  cash  in 
the  hands  of  the  state.  This  appears  in  the  new  form  of 
treasury  statements.  In  the  years  to  come  nothing  we  have 
accomplished  will  do  more  than  this  one  provision  to  clarify  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  true  status  of  our  paper  money,  and  to  save 
us  from  stupid  blundering.  While  this  part  of  the  act  has 
excited  little  comment  in  the  press,  it  is  of  first  importance  as  a 
piece  of  positive  legislation.  This  one  measure  would  alone  have 
made  the  present  act  prominent  in  the  history  of  monetary  legis- 
lation since  the  Civil  War.  It  was  just  such  a  measure  as  this 
which  formed  the  pivotal  part  of  the  recent  Russian  monetary 
reforms. 

The  regulations  by  which  the  gold  reserve  for  government 
paper  is  to  be  maintained,  and  the  details  of  redemption,  are 
doubtless  clumsy,  and  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  political 
attack ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not 
work  out  successfully  in  practice.  Certainly  the  redeemability 
of  the  United  States  notes  and  the  treasury  notes  of  1890  is  pro- 
vided for  beyond  peradventure,  in  the  permission  to  sell  bonds 
to  protect  the  gold  reserve.     But  the  separation  of  the  Issue  and 
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Redemption  Departments  from  the  general  treasury  funds  makes 
still  more  clear  than  ever  that  no  gold  in  the  former  can  ever  be 
used  in  the  indirect  or  direct  redemption  of  silver  dollars  ;  and 
that  the  character  of  the  silver  circulation  depends  wholly  upon 
the  composition  of  the  free  treasury  balance.  If  gold  does  not 
readily  come  in  for  revenue,  or  if  redundant  silver  should  be 
paid  in  instead,  the  free  balance  would  more  quickly  than  of  old 
indicate  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  our  large  silver  circulation 
at  a  parity  with  gold. 

The  sections  of  the  law  relating  to  banking  may  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  words,  because  the  changes  proposed  are  unimportant. 
The  reduction  in  the  tax  on  circulation,  and  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  notes  issued  by  banks  to  lOO  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  bonds,  will  have  no  serious  influence  in  expanding  the  circu- 
lation. 

The  refunding  provisions,  however,  are  of  an  important  char- 
acter. They  are  important  because,  in  order  to  serve  a  political 
end,  one  of  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  finance  has  been 
violated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extension  of  the  term 
of  the  new  bonds  to  thirty  years  had  only  political  considera- 
tions behind  it.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  in  an  intelligent 
community  that  a  state  should  put  its  bonds  in  a  form  where 
they  cannot  be  paid  off  within  a  reasonable  period.  After  the 
present  extended  twos  are  paid  off  (a  process  now  going  on), 
and  should  all  the  old  bonds  be  refunded  into  the  new  loan,  our 
national  debt  could  not  be  reduced  (except  by  purchase  in  the 
open  market)  before  the  4s  of  1925  mature.  So  flagrant  an 
abuse  of  sound  finance  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition 
that  a  supply  of  national  bonds  would  be  assured  for  a  genera- 
tion to  come  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  national 
bank  circulation.  This  was  the  adroit  move  by  which  the  senate 
leaders  succeeded  in  shelving  for  decades  the  demand  for  an 
elastic  bank  currency  based  upon  commercial  assets.  And  if 
the  refunding  measure  released  a  considerable  sum  from  the 
treasury  in  payment  of  premiums,  and  caused  an  enlargement  of 
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the  banking  circulation,  it  would  be  supposed  to  ease  the  money 
market  during  a  presidential  year,  aid  in  the  ''prosperity"  argu- 
ment, and  assist  in  the  political  purposes  of  the  party  in  power. 
In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  new  measure  does  not  add 
anything  of  value  to  the  machinery  by  which  the  banks  are  ena- 
bled to  adjust  the  supply  of  currency  automatically  to  the  needs 
of  the  public.  Many  small  banks,  and  some  large  ones,  will  no 
doubt  be  established,  or  come  into  the  system,  but  after  that 
increase,  the  rigidity  of  the  old  system  will  remain  with  all  its 
well-known  characteristics. 

J.  Laurenxe  Laughlin. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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FINANCE. 

For  purposes  of  financial  investigation  the  state  is  generally 
treated  as  a  species  ot  organism  possessed  of  certain  wants  the 
satisfaction  of  which  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  science  of  public 
finance.  According  to  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams  these  ''wants 
are  reducible  to  a  demand  far  mofuy^^  It  is  not  intended  here 
to  examine  in  detail  the  reasoning  behind  this  conclusion  but 
rather  to  show  by  independent  treatment  both  its  unsatisfactori- 
ness  from  the  standpoint  of  the  science  of  finance  and  the  eco- 
nomic mistake  of  allowing  it  to  remain  crystallized  in  an  accepted 
doctrine.  For  Professor  Adams,  in  the  phrase  quoted,  only  puts 
into  concise  formula  the  spirit  of  his  most  distinguished  contem- 
poraries on  this  subject.  Indeed  the  **  money  "  view  is  so  far 
accepted  that  it  scarcely  evokes  discussion. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
statement  of  Professor  Adams:  Public  wants  are  reducible  to  a 
demand  for  services;  which  services  may  be  obtained^  either  by  direct 
impost  upon  the  strength  and  intelligence  of  the  public,  or  through  the 
mediumship  of  goods  or  of  money.  The  social  organism  has  no  ani- 
mal longings  after  material  things ;  its  hunger  and  its  thirst  are 
after  such  services  as  soldiers  and  judges  and  juries  and  legislators 
and  sheriffs  and  clerks  can  render.  It  may  obtain  any  or  all  of 
such  services  either,  directly,  by  compelling  citizens  or  others 
within  reach  of  the  taxing  power  to  render  them  gratuitously ;  or 
it  may  obtain  them  by  compelling  the  services  but  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  commissary  or  an  arbitrary  money  wage ;  or  the 
services  may  be  rendered  entirely  voluntarily  in  consideration  of 
stated  wages  and  salaries,  the  necessary  funds  being  derived  by 
a  money  tax :  or  the  wants  of  the  state  may  be  satisfied  through 
any  combination  of  these  methods. 

^Finance  (New  York,  1898),  p.  14. 
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The  services,  goods,  or  money  required  may  be  obtained,  it 
should  be  added,  either  through  voluntary  gift  or  through  com- 
pulsion. Both  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  methods  have  always 
been  and  are  still  in  vogue  and  while  the  latter  method  is  and 
must  be,  as  Professor  Adams  well  shows,  of  relatively  increasing 
importance,  the  voluntary  method  is  still  and  is  always  likely  to 
be  of  sufficient  extent  and  importance  to  merit  attention.  These 
two  methods  are  mentioned  here  because  the  service  tax  cannot 
be  clearly  understood  without  some  consideration  being  given  to 
voluntary  or  "volunteer"  services  to  the  state. 

From  the  side  of  standard  definitions  it  would  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  •*  tax  nature "  of  compulsory 
services  rendered  to  the  state.  This  natute  is  not  made  per- 
fectly clear,  however,  in  the  text  of  Bastable's  definition  in  which 
a  tax  is  described  as  "<z  compulsory  contribtition  of  the  weaWi  of  a 
person  or  body  of  persons  for  the  service  of  public  powers,''  unless  we 
accept  the  view  that  services  are  goods  and  constitute  wealth. 
But  there  is  left  no  room  to  doubt  the  construction  intended  by 
the  author  by  what  follows  by  way  of  illustration :  **  Mili- 
tary service  or  forced  labor  for,  say,  repairing  roads  (corvees) 
is  a  tax  quite  as  much  as  payment  of  money  or  goods."' 

Professor  Ely's  definition  of  a  tax  is  more  satisfactory  on  this 
point  in  that  it  leaves  no  need  for  the  construction  of  any  doubt- 
ful terms.  He  defines  a  tax  as  a  ''one-sided  transfer  of  economic 
goods  or  services  demanded  of  the  citizens  and  occasionally  of  those 
not  citizens**  etc.  And  in  referring  specifically  to  service  taxes 
Professor  Ely  says:  "Taxes  for  certain  purposes  are  still  paid  in 
labor  in  many  of  our  states.  These  are  chiefly  taxes  for  con- 
:$truction,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  roads  in  country 
districts."  And  in  noting  the  general  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  cities  he  mentions  the  interesting  exception  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  where  "those  who  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  this  or  other 
taxes  in  money  are  obliged  to  work  on  the  streets  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  cents  a  day  until  their  taxes  are  thus  paid."* 

^Public  Finance  (New  York  and  London,  1892),  p.  243. 

■  Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities  (New  York,  1888);  p.  7. 
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But  while  compulsory  service  is  recognized  as  a  tax  by 
prominent  writers  in  their  definitions  and  elsewhere,  it  is  scarcely 
included  in  their  general  treatment  of  the  subject  of  taxation, 
save  in  the  way  of  incidental  reference  as  a  survival  in  culture 
and  mostly  to  be  deplored.  Professor  Adams,  after  condemning 
the  road  tax,  and  giving  a  qualified  approval  to  the  military  tax, 
and  commending  the  jury  service  tax,  concludes  that  "with  the 
few  exceptions  named,  and  others  allied  to  these  in  principle, 
the  demand  of  the  state  for  labor  and  service,  is  like  the  demand 

for  land,  reducible  to  a  money  demand." And  that  what 

the  state  wants  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  its  duties  is 
control  over  an  adequate  money  supply."' 

It  is  here  again  submitted,  subject  to  later  demonstration, 
that  it  were  better  both  in  the  interest  of  clear  thinking  and  in 
the  interest  of  wholesome  doctrines  of  finance  for  the  future 
guidance  of  statesmen,  to  state  the  real  things  that  the  govern- 
ment wants,  viz.,  services,  and  not  the  medium  by  which  they  are 
most  often  secured.  This  view  is  here  held  because,  first,  the 
direct  method  of  satisfying  public  wants  has  never  been  by  any 
means  wholly  abandoned,  and,  second,  because  the  present 
tendencies  in  industrial  development  seem  to  offer  opportunities 
for  a  renaissance  of  the  old  system  adapted  to  modern  institutions. 

A  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  service  tax  is  justified 
both  on  the  ground  of  its  present  application  and  of  what  is 
here  held  to  be  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  parent  stock  from 
which  other  forms  of  taxes  are  offshoots.  Professor  Seligman, 
and,  in  fact  most  academic  writers,  trace  our  system  of  modern 
taxes  to  various  voluntary  and  quasi  voluntary  contributions 
for  the  support  of  the  sovereign."  A  respectful  demurrer  is 
here  taken  to  this  view  and  to  the  idea  that  the  history  of  taxa- 
tion can  be  traced  or  illustrated  by  etymology.  The  terms 
implying  gifts,  aids,  etc.,  do  not  seem  to  relate  to  the  ancestors 
of  our  present  taxes,  but  only  to  occasional  customs,  which 
may  indeed   have   prepared   the  way  for   a  transition  from  a 

'EiMancgf  pp.  18-20. 

•Essays  on  TaxtUian  (N.  V.,  1895),  p.  6. 
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service  tax  to  a  tax  on  goods  and  money,  but  they  were  not  the 
things  themselves  that  were  metamorphosed  into  our  modern 
taxes.  To  be  sure  we  think  of  the  mediaeval  sovereign  as  self- 
supporting  and  as  receiving  only  occasional  presents  and  aids 
from  his  subjects.  And  we  think  of  the  ancient  state,  particu- 
larly Imperial  Rome,  as  living  chiefly  upon  the  spoils  of  war  and 
the  tribute  exacted  from  conquered  peoples.  In  Rome  the  reg- 
ular tax  upon  citizens  seemed  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom,  a 
recurrence  of  which  was  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  one  cause 
of  its  odium  was,  doubtless,  a  servile  association.  Regular  pay- 
ment to  the  state  was  deemed  fit  for  the  people  of  a  conquered 
and  exploited  province,  but  not  for  free  citizens.  What  in  fact 
most  nearly  responded  to  our  taxes  was  a  payment  for  the  privi- 
lege of  occupying  land,  and  to  pay  this  rent  or  tax  was  to  be  a 
subject,  and  to  receive  it  was  to  be  a  lord  or  sovereign.  But  in 
the  ancient  state  society  had  progressed  to  that  point  where  the 
sovereign  was  not  an  individual,  but  a  collectivism,  or  we  may 
say  the  proprietorship  had  become  coUectivistic.  If  historical 
data  were  available  we  could  probably  trace  the  ancient  tax  back 
to  the  service  tax  which  in  time  was  commuted  into  a  money 
payment,  but  as  to  our  modern  taxes  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this 
regard. 

The  roots  of  the  modern  systems  are  to  be  found  more  in  trib- 
ute out  of  the  fruits  of  the  land  and  in  services  rendered  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil  than  in  occasional  gifts  of  money  on  the  part  of 
free  citizens.  In  England  under  feudalism  the  more  privileged 
subjects,  the  knights,  rendered  two  classes  of  service  which  might 
be  denominated  taxes  and  aids.  The  taxes  were  paid  in  the 
most  direct  manner.     According  to  Blackstone, 

The  first,  most  universal,  and  esteemed  the  most  honorable  species  of 
tenure*  was  by  knight-service,  called  in  Latin  servitium  milUare;  and  in  the 
law  French,  chivalry ^  or  service  de  chivalier,  ....  To  make  a  tenure  by 
knight-service  a  determinate  quantity  of  land  was  necessary,  which  was 
called  a  knight's  fee,  or  feodum  militare  the  measure  of  which,  in  3  Edward 
I.,  was  estimated  at  twelve  ploughlands,  and  its  value,  though  it  varied  with  the 
times,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  was  stated  at  £20  per  annum, 
and  he  who  held  this  proportion  of  land  (or  a  whole  fee)  by  knight-service 
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was  bound  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in  every  year  if 
called  upon  ;  which  attendance  was  his  reditus  or  return,  his  rent  or  service 
for  the  land  he  claimed  to  hold.  If  he  held  only  half  a  knight's  fee,  he  was 
only  bound  to  attend  twenty  days,  and  so  on  in  proportion.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  aids  and  benevolences  were  certain 
occasional  gifts,  largely  pecuniary,  made  from  the  tenant  to  the 
lord  which  tended  to  become  perquisites  and  finally  fixed  obli- 
gations, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  commutation  of  the  per- 
sonal service. 

Tenure  by  knight-service  is  further  described  as  one  **by 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  in  this  kingdom  were  holden, 
and  that  principally  of  the  king,  in  capite,  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  and  which  was  created,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
expressly  testifies,  for  a  military  purpose,  viz.,  for  defense  of 
the  realm  by  the  king's  own  principal  subjects,  which  was 
judged  to  be  much  better  than  to  trust  to  hirelings  or  foreigners 
....  but  the  personal  attendance  in  knight-service  growing 
troublesome  and  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  the  tenants 
found  means  of  compounding  for  it,  first,  by  sending  others  in 
their  stead,  and  in  process  of  time  making  a  pecuniary  satisfac- 
tion to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  satisfaction  at  last 
came  to  be  levied  by  assessments,  at  so  much  for  every  knight's 
fee,  and  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure  was  called  scutagium  in 
Latin,  or  serviHum  sciUi,  scutum  being  then  a  well-known  denom- 
ination for  money  ;  and  in  like  manner  it  was  called  in  our 
Norman  French  escuage,  being  a  pecuniary  instead  of  a  military 
service.* 

The  scutages  began  under  Henry  II.,  and  the  custom  soon 
became  universal.  Its  arbitrary  application  led  to  the  Magna 
Charta  of  King  John,  which  promised  that  in  the  future  scutages 
would  only  be  imposed  upon  the  consent  of  parliament.  Thus, 
as  Blackstone  says,  scutages  '*were  indeed  the  groundwork  of 
all  succeeding  subsidies,  and  the  land  tax  of  later  times." 

McCuUoch  also  recognizes  the  service  origin  of  taxation 
when  he  says  :  **The  scheme  of  taxation  now  in  force  in  modern 

'  Commentaries^  book  ii.  ch.  v.  '  Commentaries^  book  ii.  ch.  v. 
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Europe  had  its  origin  in  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system. 
According  to  the  principles  of  that  system  lands  were  held  as 
fiefs  of  the  crown,  on  condition  of  the  possessors  performing 
certain  stipulated  services,  of  which  the  obligation  to  support 
the  sovereign  when  he  took  the  field,  with  a  body  of  retainers, 
armed  and  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  was  by  far  the  most 
important.* 

This  leads  us  to  recall  that  the  state  is  an  evolution  out  of 
private  property.  The  lord  was  originally  a  proprietor,  and  the 
dues  rendered  were  his  recognized  personal  right.  To  own  land 
was  to  be,  in  some  degree,  a  sovereign,  and  the  support  of 
sovereignty,  even  in  low  degree  in  those  days,  required  a  rend- 
ering of  both  goods  and  services  on  the  part  of  the  tenants. 
The  rendering  of  services  may  be  in  a  peculiar  way  the  pro- 
genitor of  our  modern  system  in  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  dues 
which  suggests  a  common  cause,  the  armed  support  of  the 
sovereign  or  proprietor  being  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  tenant  as  it  was  to  the  secure  dignity  and  power  of  the  lord. 
During  the  stages  of  the  evolution  out  of  feudalism  the  sense  of 
common  cause  and  the  sense  of  private  right  must  have  been 
mingled  in  varying  proportions,  the  one  tending  to  rise  into 
democracy  and  the  other  preserving  a  ballast  of  fealty.  The 
fealty  is  transferred  to  the  community  as  the  person  of  the  lord 
is  obscured  by  the  impersonal  "common  good."  Through  these 
transition  stages,  however,  the  right  to  revert  to  the  old  serv- 
ice economy  has  never  been  abandoned,  and  it  has  been  essential 
to  the  expanding  size  of  the  state  that  this  element  of  strength 
be  retained,  either  in  active  or  in  latent  form. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  retaining  the  principle  of  the 
service  tax  may  be  seen  in  the  military  needs  of  the  state.  To 
be  sure  the  general  military  and  constabulary  needs  of  the  com- 
munity are  now  largely  met  out  of  tax  receipts.  These  serv- 
ices in  several  countries,  and  particularly  in  those  countries 
which  have  made  the  greatest  strides  in  industrial  progress,  are 
procured    upon   a  contractual    basis,  i,  e.^  the   pay   offered    is 

^McCuUoch  on  Taxation  (1845),  p.  3. 
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intended  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  and  men.  But 
the  crucial  test  of  the  military  needs  comes  in  the  time  of  a 
national  crisis,  when  this  method  is  inadequate.  At  such  times  a 
chief  resource  is  found  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  but  this 
very  enthusiasm  may  often,  if  not  usually,  rest  upon  a  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  state  to  the  service  of  the  citizens  in  its  hour 
of  need.  When  the  citizen  realizes  his  obligation  he  will  often- 
times not  wait  to  be  called,  but  be  beforehand  in  the  field.  The 
generally  accepted  maxim  **  my  country  right  or  wrong "  is  an 
unconscious  deduction  from  the  principle  of  public  obligation. 
This  maxim  seems,  from  a  surface  view,  absurd,  but  when  one 
follows  it  down  to  its  roots  it  clearly  rests  upon  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  of  principles.  In  time  of  peace  the  citizen  may 
analyze  and  criticise  the  quality  and  the  spirit  of  his  national 
institutions,  and  he  ought  to  do  so  ;  but  in  time  of  war,  when 
the  nation  is  defending  its  peace  and  dignity,  or  its  integrity,  or 
is  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  any  sort  of  a  hostile  program 
of  international  import,  it  is  all  essential  that  its  constituent 
units  be  in  intense  sympathy  and  rhythm.  That  is  not  saying 
that  it  is  always  best  for  the  good  of  a  nation  that  it  be  success- 
ful in  war.  On  the  contrary  it  may  often  reap  the  most  glorious 
victories  through  defeat.  But  the  chastisement  should  come 
from  without  and  should  not  come  from  rebellion  or  lukewarm- 
ness  from  within.  The  perfect  health  of  the  nation  requires  that 
there  be  no  temporizing  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unqualified 
right  of  the  government  to  the  service  of  any  or  all  of  its 
citizens. 

The  volunteer  army  is  a  recognition  of  this  right,  and  it  will 
be  found,  if  carefully  examined,  to  be  due  in  large  part  to  the 
existence  of  this  political  dogma.  Take  for  example  our  war 
with  Mexico.  In  that  war  the  volunteer  army  was  largely 
recruited  from  the  North,  and  by  citizens  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  slavery  or  with  the  program  of  its  promoters.  Or  take  the 
war  of  the  rebellioni  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal  troops 
were  in  large  part  recruited,  before  the  application  of  the  draft, 
by  persons  with  no  convictions  upon  the  slavery  question  at  all. 
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and  indeed  with  no  knowledge  of  the  subtleties  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  about  which  our  statesmen  so 
much  contended  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  nor  indeed  as 
to  the  sense  of  the  Federal  constitution  upon  that  point.  The 
late  war  with  Spain  and  the  present  war  with  the  Philippines 
may  also  be  studied  with  profit  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
volunteer  army  was  in  these  cases  composed  largely  of  young 
men,  preferably  of  unmarried  men.  These  soldiers  were  not,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  as  a  body,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  right- 
eousness of  the  cause,  with  the  oppressions  of  Spain  in  the  one 
case,  nor  with  our  **  manifest  destiny  "  on  the  other.  It  may  be 
that  a  majority  of  the  whole  body  of  soldiers  had  no  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  the  country  was  fighting  for,  but  every- 
one knew  that  he  was  fighting  for  the  country — not  for  its 
defense  or  protection,  but  in  simple  obedience  to  its  commands. 
That  is,  when  the  bargain  method  of  procuring  services  fails  to 
meet  the  needs,  a  call  to  arms  is  addressed  to  a  certain  class 
of  citizens.  Couched  in  the  language  of  a  request,  it  has  the 
force  of  a  command  to  those  members  of  the  class  addressed, 
who  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principle  here  under  dis- 
cussion, and  they  must  obey  it  if  they  have  no  plea  in  avoid- 
ance to  present  to  their  consciences.  If  this  general  request 
does  not  elicit  a  sufficient  response  the  government  changes  it 
into  the  form  of  a  command,  and  all  citizens  falling  within  the 
class  addressed  who  do  not  present  themselves  for  examination 
and  enrollment  are  sought  out  and  forcibly  impressed  into  the 
service. 

The  right  to  impose  a  service  tax  must  always  reside  at  this 
vital  point.  The  government  in  its  extremest  need  resorts  to 
the  direct  method  of  satisfying  its  wants,  and  if  the  exigencies 
do  not  often  arise  to  compel  a  resort  to  this  expedient  it  is 
nevertheless  vitally  essential  that  the  principle  be  preserved. 

There  is  another  application  of  the  service  tax  in  the  interest 
of  public  order  of  more  frequent  use,  i.  ^.,  the  posse  catmtatus. 
This  is  an  essential  part  of  an  efficient  shrievalty  or  constabu- 
lary.    It  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  every  citizen  is 
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bound  not  only  to  conform  his  own  conduct  to  accepted  canons 
of  public  order,  but  to  use  his  might  in  compelling  others  so  to 
do.  The  common  law  declares  it  to  be  the  right  of  any  citizen 
to  arrest  a  lawbreaker  by  hue  and  cry  when  he  discovers  him  in 
the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act.  In  fact,  this  right  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  duty  which  may  be  enforced  when  an 
authorized  leader  is  present.  A  disturbance  is  apt  to  break  out 
at  any  time,  in  any  quarter,  with  which  the  regular  constabulary 
on  the  ground  is  not  able  successfully  to  cope ;  and  the  right 
of  the  officer  of  the  state  to  compel  the  bystanders  to  come  to 
his  aid  is  at  once  a  great  economy  of  public  money  and  a  whole- 
some educator  in  the  sense  of  public  responsibility. 

Passing  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
more  imperative  military  needs  of  the  state  by  the  direct  method, 
to  examine  its  application  in  ordinary  times,  we  find  some  inter- 
esting survivals.  And  here  it  must  be  observed  that  exigencies 
were  in  former  times  almost  omnipresent.  The  possession  of 
property  was  often  secured  through  a  successful  war,  and  the 
military  favorite  was  allowed  the  immediate  supervision  and  the 
major  part  of  the  usufruct,  provided  he  should  render  the  military 
service  which  was  so  frequently  needed.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  that  those  countries  in  which  real  democracy  and 
large-scale  industrialism  are  most  advanced  were  the  first  to 
place  the  militia  and  constabulary,  for  ordinary  times,  upon  an 
economic  basis.  England  and  the  United  States  have  standing 
armies  of  contract  soldiery,  while  the  industrially  and  democrat- 
ically more  backward  of  the  great  nations,  as  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia  still  resort  to  a  direct  tax  upon  the  strength,  intelli- 
gence and  valor  of  their  citizens. 

In  the  case  of  these  countries  military  service  in  every  sense 
is  a  tax.  Every  citizen  coming  within  the  prescribed  age,  and 
possessing  the  requisite  mental  and  bodily  strength,  with  perhaps 
some  few  exceptions,  must  respond  to  this  requisition  as  surely  as 
the  property  owner  must  render  unto  the  state  a  certain  percent- 
age of  its  value  or  of  its  income.  The  reasons  for  its  retention 
in  these  countries  may  be  numerous.    The  chief  one  is  doubtless 
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found  in  their  peculiar  geographical  situation.  The  earlier 
differentiation  of  the  citizens  into  civil  and  military,  or,  more 
properly,  into  industrial  and  military,  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  was  due  to  their  physical  isolation ;  and  the  importance 
of  a  standing  army  of  ample  size  and  of  an  intelligent  constitu- 
ency, and  the  importance  of  a  wide  military  education,  continues 
to  be  great  in  countries  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
only  by  imaginary  lines. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  system  may  develop  into  argfu- 
ments  for  its  retention,  even  after  the  military  necessity  niay 
have  passed,  and  also  for  its  revival  in  those  countries  where  it 
has  been  abandoned.  As,  for  instance,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
cultivate  a  more  intelligent  electorate.  Citizens  become  more 
competent  to  vote  upon  questions  affecting  different  sections  of 
the  country  through  some  familiarity  with  the  conditions  obtain- 
ing in  those  sections  and  through  some  acquaintance  with  their 
fellow-citizens  who  reside  in  them.  There  is  an  education  in  the 
meeting  of  minds  and  the  rubbing  together  of  wits  of  people 
who  have  come  together  from  widely  scattered  sections  in  bar- 
rack life,  which  might  be  championed,  either  in  the  interest  of  a 
more  intelligent  electorate,  or  for  the  sake  of  better  general 
education  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  educational  purpose  might 
be  still  further  realized  through  regular  instruction  and  lectures 
to  the  soldiers,  in  lines  of  national  history.  To  this  end,  also, 
the  troops  might  be  moved  from  point  to  point,  allowing  a  more 
forceful  presentation  of  the  great  epochs  of  history,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  country.  Thus  the  direct  labor  tax  may,  through 
its  incidents,  emerge  into  something  else  than  a  tax.  The  citiren 
soldiery  in  Germany,  and  in  the  other  countries  mentioned,  involves 
now  a  service-tax — the  national  defense  being  the  main  object 
of  its  imposition — but  if  the  military  necessities  are  reduced, 
say,  as  an  outcome  of  the  Hague  peace  conference,  to  the  capacity 
of  a  volunteer  army,  the  retention  of  the  former  method  would 
be  justified  on  the  principle  of  popular  education.  Then  the 
specific  tax  motive  would  tend  to  be  lost  in  the  ** common  good" 
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motive.  Its  retention  provides  a  widespread  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary movements,  and  a  general  capacity  for  subordination  to 
discipline,  which  constitutes  a  valuable  fund  to  be  drawn  upon 
in  time  of  need.  But,  the  general  education  derived,  as  well  as 
the  usual  education  of  the  schools,  constitutes  a  fund  of  intelli- 
gence which  the  state  is  continually  drawing  upon — and  we 
retain  the  concept  of  a  tax,  or  not,  perhaps,  according  to  our 
view  of  the  old  question  as  to  whether  "  the  citizen  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state  or  whether  the  state  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
the  citizen." 

In  the  nature  of  things,  if  peace  tendencies  continue,  the 
enforced  military  service  must  become  less  and  less  a  tax  in 
fact,  and  more  and  more  a  phase  of  compulsory  education.  The 
capacity  of  military  discipline  for  this  evolution  in  function  may 
be  well  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  many  schools  and  colleges 
in  America  which  make  military  drill  and  discipline  a  part  of 
their  curricula — the  physical  discipline  seeming  to  be  a  conge- 
nial concomitant  to  the  mental  disciplines. 

An  unhappy  incident  of  this  metamorphosis  may  be  a  certain 
weakening  of  the  sense  of  obligation  to  serve  the  state — perhaps 
in  a  certain  commercializing  of  the  sense  of  citizenship,  and  this 
might  constitute  a  strong  argument  for  the  retention  of  the  use 
of  arms  and  the  practice  of  military  maneuvers. 

A  form  of  the  service  tax  which  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
superseded,  and  which,  indeed,  is  apt  to  be  extended  into  new 
spheres  of  public  usefulness,  is  found  in  the  jury  service.  Both 
the  grand  or  inquisitorial  jury  and  the  petit  or  trial  jury  are  essen- 
tial parts  of  our  modern  system  of  apprehending  and  trying 
suspected  law  breakers  and  of  determining  rights.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  primary  inquisition,  the  indicting  process,  might 
be  performed  by  a  permanent  bureau.  And  yet  it  seems  emi- 
nently fitting  that  the  process  of  sifting  out  the  probable  accusa- 
tions should  be  done  by  a  body  of  men  fresh  from  the  people. 
In  the  matter  of  the  trial  of  causes,  both  criminal  and  civil,  it  is 
clear  that  the  jury  for  these  purposes  should  always  be  provided 
by  a  direct  service  tax,  and  a  tax   which  may  in  no  case  be 
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commuted  into  a  pecuniary  form,  nor  paid  by  the  employment 
of  a  substitute.' 

The  effect  upon  the  jury  system  of  an  increasing  resort  to 
arbitration  is  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  may  diminish  the  demand  for  jury  service  in  so  far 
as  differences  are  submitted  to  arbitrators  who  are  willing  to 
serve  without  compulsion.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  increase 
it  if  the  law  compels  this  sort  of  service.  That  is,  if  people 
who  agree  to  arbitrate  questions  that  do  not  involve  legal  rights, 
such  as  wages,  etc.,  are  able  to  require  such  persons  as  they  may 
select  as  arbitrators  to  serve  it  would  add  a  new  species  of  jury 
service  of  a  very  great  extent. 

Another  survival  of  the  principle,  and  for  the  most  part  a 
lamentable  one,  is  found  in  the  compulsory  service  tax  upon  the 
roads.  This  principle  came  into  the  common  law  of  most 
modern  states  from  the  Roman  law.  But  the  excellence  of  the 
great  military  roads  built  by  Rome  is  not  traceable  to  this 
method  of  construction,  but  to  the  splendid  military  organiza- 
tion. The  road  work  done  by  the  peasants  in  England  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  before  and  after  harvest,  provided  highways  which 
would  only  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  very  low  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  times,  and  the  present  survivals  seem  to  be  in 
most  cases  anachronisms.  The  measuring  of  the  public  high- 
ways up  to  the  demands  of  an  expanding  trade  was  largely  due 
to  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  toll-roads,  and  to  some 
extent  to  the  commuting  of  the  service  tax  into  a  tax  on  land. 
The  results  of  the  latter  kind  of  transformation  are  well  seen  in 
Scotland,  where  by  an  act  passed  in  1669  members  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  were  required  to  work  the  road  for  six  days 
in  the  year,  which  tax  was  commuted  under  George  III.  to  a  land 
tax,  rated  according  to  valuation.  McCulloch  says  that  previous 
to  the  commutation  the  roads  in  Scotland  were  in  the  worst  con- 
dition, but  since  then  they  have  been  among  the  best  in  Europe." 
The  steps  in  the  history  of  the  transformation  of  the  road  taxes 
from  services  into  money,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  made,  have  not 

^McCulloch  on  Taxation  (1845),  p.  3. 
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been  investigated  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  but  they  may 
have  come  about  through  the  custom,  with  which  most  Ameri- 
cans are  familiar,  of  allowing  the  taxpayer  the  alternative  of 
paying  in  kind  or  in  money. 

Evidently  contractual  labor  is  more  efficient  in  road  work 
than  forced  labor.  The  city  streets,  for  example,  and  the  turn- 
pike roads  owe  their  excellence  to  the  kind  of  labor  employed 
u{>on  them.  The  differentiation  of  employments  in  urban  com- 
munities renders  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  very  defi- 
cient in  this  kind  of  labor ;  but  the  agricultural  population,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  poor  road  workers,  chiefly  through  disin- 
clination. The  universal  inclination  to  get  quit  of  one's  obliga- 
tions to  the  state  as  easily  as  possible  flnds  a  splendid  opportunity 
under  a  system  of  road  work  with  a  friendly  neighbor  for  a  boss. 

It  may,  however,  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  service  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  roads  has  in  all  instances  survived  its  useful- 
ness. In  some  communities  the  direct  method  may  be  really  the 
most  economical — and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  this  is  the 
only  way  open  for  building  the  roads.  An  instance  of  this  latter 
sort  was  noted  at  the  town  of  Chandler,  in  Oklahoma,  in  1890. 
It  was  an  instance  of  one  of  those  instantaneous  and  spectacular 
settlements  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  opening  of 
lands  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  territories.  The  town  existed  on 
the  official  chart  issued  by  the  government  before  anyone  was 
allowed  to  inhabit  it;  it  comprised  a  half  section  of  land  of 
rugged  contour,  and  was  foreordained  by  the  act  of  Congress  to 
be  the  first  capital  of  Douglas  county,  which  county  was  formed 
out  of  the  recent  tribal  lands  of  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians.  It  was  several  days  after  the  farm  lands  were  open 
before  the  town  site  was  subject  to  settlement,  during  which 
time  the  expectant  citizens  were  camped  without  the  city  limits, 
pending  the  completion  of  the  survey.  The  day  and  the  hour 
and  the  minute  were  finally  announced,  and  at  the  tick  of  the 
governor's  watch  he  waved  his  handkerchief,  which  was  a  signal 
to  a  soldier  to  fire  a  volley,  which,  in  turn,  was  a  signal  to  the 
throng  lining  the  border  of  the  town  site  that  they  might  come 
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in  and  seize  whatever  they  could.  Shops,  stores,  newspaper 
offices,  etc.,  were  immediately  opened  for  business,  which  was 
not  inconsiderable,  since  there  was  already  a  pretty  fair  county- 
full  to  draw  upon.  The  ruggedness  of  the  land  and  the  fact  that 
the  official  survey  had  regarded  solely  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  not  in  the  least  the  lay  of  the  land,  very  soon  created  a 
pressing  highway  problem.  Traffic  followed  the  natural  lines 
for  a  little  while,  and  matters  would  have  gone  on  well  enough 
but  for  the  curse  of  the  American  inelastic  conception  of  a 
proper  town  survey.  As  it  was,  it  was  not  long  until  lot  owners 
had  enclosed  their  properties  with  wire  fences  and  had  forced 
the  traffic  onto  the  rocks  and  into  the  chasms.  Grades  and 
bridges  became  an  immediate  necessity,  and  the  citizens  assem- 
bled and  voted  a  labor  tax  of  three  days'  work  per  capita,  or  a 
cash  equivalent,  to  meet  this  most  pressing  need.  It  was,  of 
course,  an  extra  legal  proceeding,  but  the  pressure  of  public 
sentiment  was  strong  enough  to  make  the  resolution  effective. 
In  fact,  in  this  case,  there  was  scarcely  the  need  of  pressure  of 
any  kind ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  when  a  social  organism  is 
young,  the  individual  units  are  remarkably  loyal  in  its  service. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  where  a  service  road  tax  is  useful  in 
one  case  it  is  vicious  in  a  thousand  others,  and  the  tendency  must 
be  continually  away  from  it. 

In  addition  to  the  other  forces  enumerated  the  tendency 
toward  the  contractual  system  as  applied  to  the  roads  is  hastened, 
in  the  course  of  the  development  of  a  country,  by  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  making  those  who  use  them  pay  for  their  construc- 
tion and  repair.  This  cannot  be  done  under  any  free  road  sys- 
tem. As  the  great  common  highway  emerges  the  volume  of 
traffic  proceeds  from  various  and  distant  quarters  increasing  in 
size  and  wearing  more  deeply  into  the  roadbed  as  its  objective 
point  is  approached.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  to  require  the 
abutting  property  owners  to  provide  a  highway  for  this 
foreign  traffic,  while  in  the  small  tributary  roads  the  equities 
between  citizens  are  not  seriously  violated  by  the  direct 
method. 
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The  purchase  of  the  turnpike  roads  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  the  turning  of  them  into  free  roads  must  prove  a  powerful 
factor  for  reform  in  methods  of  road  improvement.  If  they 
were  turned  into  public  toll-roads  the  benefit  theory  would  be 
entirely  subserved.  But  such  a  policy  would  be  repugnant  to 
present  ideas  and  tendencies.  An  elastic  policy  might  separate 
the  main  traveled  road,  as  is  done  in  some  cases,  from  their 
small  tributaries  and  leaving  the  latter  under  the  direct  system 
place  the  former  upon  a  money  basis,  and  tax  the  adjacent 
property  owners  an  equivalent  to  the  labor  tax  of  pioneer  days, 
plus  a  small  amount  on  account  of  betterment.  But  in  America, 
particularly,  a  desire  for  uniformity  of  system  is  likely  to  create 
sweeping  changes,  and  methods  of  road  construction  which  are 
necessary  to  one  class  of  roads  are  more  than  apt  to  be  extended 
to  those  which  might  still  endure  the  old  system. 

The  labor  tax  may  find  considerable  employment  in  the 
administration  of  charity.  Such  administration  in  America 
seems  to  be  tending  to  a  voluntary  central  system,  but  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Germany,  the  tax  element  enters  to  a  large 
extent.  Under  the  famous  Elberfeld  system,  which  is  accounted 
among  the  very  best,  the  duty  of  covering  certain  specified  terri- 
tory and  of  looking  after  persons  who  are  dependent  upon  out- 
side relief,  or  who  are  in  a  way  to  become  dependent,  is  imposed 
upon  certain  specified  citizens.  It  is  their  duty  to  reduce  to  the 
utmost  the  amount  dispensed  in  alms  and  to  place  their  charges, 
wherever  possible,  in  a  way  to  earning  a  living.  The  direct 
personal  tax  is  calculated  to  prevent  pauperism,  while  the  indi- 
rect or  money  tax  is  calculated  to  increase  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  reviewing  the  old  forms  of  a  service 
tax  which  may  be  characterized  as  individual  service,  in  that  the 
state  commands  the  services  of  the  individual  direct,  and  in  that 
the  individuals  contribute  their  respective  quotas  with  the 
strength  of  their  bodies  or  of  their  minds.  These  are  survivals 
of  an  individual  economy  as  distinguished  from  the  later  social 
economy.  The  general  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  thus 
far  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
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First,  that  a  general  or  a  class  service  lax  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, financially  vicious.  From  the  standpoint  of  pure  finance 
even  the  military  tax  is  not  excepted  in  this  indictment,  although 
owing  to  other  considerations  the  balance  of  advantages  may  be 
in  its  favor.  Specialization  in  industry  has  rendered  the  great 
majority  of  persons  of  either  sex  or  of  persons  between  any 
certain  ages  after  maturity  unfit  for  any  single  service.  Work 
at  the  desk  unfits  a  man  for  work  on  the  roads ;  the  clerk  is 
deficient  in  both  mind  and  muscle  for  manual  service.  The 
manual  laborer,  or  the  person  of  outdoor  activities,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  likewise  unfitted  for  any  sort  of  clerical  work.  The 
same  process  of  rendering  persons  dependent  and  helpless  in 
other  lines  than  their  own  is  going  on  in  all  departments  of 
mental  and  manual  labor.  Hence  wherever  industry  is  not  in  a 
very  primitive  stage  of  development  the  most  efficient  service  is 
the  contractual  service,  and  it  is  as  important  for  the  state  to 
hire  servants  by  voluntary  contract,  who  are  fitted  for  the  kind 
of  work  required,  as  it  is  for  the  general  industrial  welfare  that 
people  be  left  quite  free  to  select  their  private  employments. 

Second,  that  a  wholesome  form  of  enforced  public  service 
includes  such  duties  as  peculiarly  appertain  to  citizenship,  as  in 
the  case  of  jury  service.  The  excellence  of  the  jury  system  is 
not  found  in  the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  the  average  juror» 
but  in  the  fact  that  he  is  fresh  from  the  people  and  is  assumed 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  motives  that  influence  and  control  men 
at  the  present  time  in  their  social  and  industrial  relations.  All 
the  faults  of  juries  are  insignificant  compared  with  what  would 
certainly  be  a  hard  and  fast,  mechanical,  and  static  tendency  of 
an  office  conscious,  and  case-hardened  tribunal.  The  very  nmveti 
and  simplicity  of  our  jurors  constitute  at  once  the  elastic  and  the 
dynamic  elements  in  our  judicial  system.  It  is  essential  to  social 
growth  that  causes  be  heard  and  determined  by  persons  who  are 
called  in  from  other  avocations  for  the  purpose,  and  who  are  not 
too  familiar  with  the  more  venerable  tenets  of  the  common  law. 

Third,  that  another  wholesome  form  of  public  service  which 
is  imposed  upon  individuals  is  that  which  takes  note  of  peculiar 
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qualifications  of  the  individuals  for  the  service  desired.  The 
best  illustration  of  this  class  would  perhaps  be  found  in  com- 
pulsory service  in  the  cause  of  charity.  For  such  service  those 
members  of  the  community  would  naturally  be  selected  who 
possess  the  finest  balance  of  human  sympathy  and  sound  judg- 
ment. 

Attention  is  now  directed  to  a  new  form  of  service  tax.  It 
might  perhaps  better  be  called  a  proposed  new  form,  for  if  it 
exists  at  all  now  it  is  only  in  germ  and  it  has  found,  as  yet,  no 
place,  in  the  essays  of  financial  writers.  A  service  tax  is  here 
meant  which  is  imposed  for  specific  purposes,  not  upon  indi- 
viduals, but  upon  industries  or  corporate  persons. 

In  the  disqualification  of  the  individual  for  personal  service 
of  the  state,  we  are  apt  to  read  the  doom  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  a  service  tax — and  not  to  recognize  the  growing  power 
of  the  various  institutions  that  are  undermining  the  capacity  of 
the  individual,  to  serve  directly  the  needs  of  society,  which 
needs  have,  in  large  part,  grown  out  of  modern  industrial  organi- 
zations. We  may  fall  into  this  error  by  failing  to  shift  our 
view  from  the  individual  to  the  industrial  aggregation  or 
corporation. 

In  view  of  the  great  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered 
in  attempts  at  securing  a  just  money  tax  from  corporate  wealth, 
and  of  the  general  failure  of  such  attempts,  especially  in  the  case 
of  railroad  and  street-car  companies,  it  is  rather  singular  that 
attention  has  not  been  before  this  directed  to  schemes  for  mak- 
ing them  directly  serviceable  to  the  state.  It  is  also  strange  in 
view  of  some  of  the  urgent  and  growing  wants  of  the  state,  which 
are,  in  a  sense,  creatures  of  the  expanding  industrialism.  Take, 
for  example,  the  post-office  service  which  is  so  vital  a  part  of  the 
industrial  life.  Cheap  postage  is  undoubtedly  a  subsidy  to  gen- 
eral national  industry  as  well  as  an  educational  force  of  high 
value.  In  the  interest  of  cheap  postage  the  United  States  is  now 
covering,  out  of  the  general  tax  funds,  a  considerable  annual 
deficit.  Why  has  it  never  occurred  to  the  members  of  Congress 
to  wipe  out  the  post-office  deficit  and  provide  for  a  still  further 
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reduction  in  postage  rates  by  taxing  the  services  of  the  roads  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mails  7  Is  it  perhaps  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  service-tax  doctrine  7  It  has  been  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  century  just  closed  how  to  make  the  railroads  contribute 
their  just  share  to  the  support  of  the  state.  The  local  units  of 
government  are  beginning  to  abandon  the  task  and  the  state 
governments  are  taking  it  up.  Even  if  they  succeed  measurably 
well  might  not  a  direct  service  tax  be  more  in  the  interest  of 
both  the  state  and  of  the  companies  themselves  ? 

Whatever  duties  should  be  placed  upon  the  railroads  on 
behalf  of  the  public  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  done  by  the 
Federal  government.  The  interstate  character  of  the  railway 
service  as  well  as  the  interstate  character  of  commerce  to  which 
it  ministers  seem  to  make  local  fiscal  control  illogical  and  often 
vicious  if  successful.  But  whether  the  reader  agrees  with  this 
or  not  he  will  likely  be  able  to  work  out  for  himself  a  scheme  of 
a  service  tax,  and  it  is  in  nowise  essential  to  suppose  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  present  fiscal  policy  in  order  to  construct  a  scheme 
of  railroad  service  tax.  But  for  convenience  of  treatment  it  may 
be  best  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  this  is  a  Federal  mat- 
ter. If  the  taxing  power  were  centered  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment the  policy  as  to  exacting  services  or  money  should  turn 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  roads  for  direct  service,  fis  to  the 
possible  services  which  the  roads  might  render  the  following 
might  be  enumerated : 

First,  service  to  the  post-office  department,  certainly  in 
transporting  the  mails  and  possibly  to  a  limited  extent  in  pro- 
viding office  room  in  connection  with  small  stations,  and  free 
transportation  to  mail  carriers  by  local  lines. 

Second,  for  the  transportation  of  members  of  Congress — and 
the  same  requirement  might  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  state 
legislators ;  and  at  one  stroke  the  mileage  perquisite  might  be 
done  away  with  and  the  roads  deprived  of  the  pass  method  of 
currying  public  favor. 

Third,  for  free  transit  to  United  States  marshals  and  deputies 
and  the  free  transport  of  prisoners  —  and  this  economy  might 
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also  be  extended  to  the  sheri£Es  and  the  constables  under  the 
various  state  and  local  governments. 

Fourth,  free  transportation  of  any  of  the  employees  of  the 
government  while  engaged  in  public  work. 

Fifth,  to  use  this  power  to  patronize  public  education,  in 
affording  free  transportation  to  teachers  and  students  when  going 
to  and  returning  from  any  colleges  or  universities,  or  high  schools 
or  academies,  or  other  schools. 

The  advantage  to  public  education  of  this  species  of  tax 
merits  special  attention.  It  seems  to  meet  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  urgent  demand  of  the  educational  system,  viz.,  better  grad- 
ing.    This  principle  has  already  been  described  as  follows : 

To  what  extent  the  children  of  the  different  grades  should  find  instruc- 
tion from  teachers  trained  in  the  different  subjects  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
determine.  But  in  so  far  as  this  species  of  specialization  is  introduced  the 
best  results  will  accrue  where  the  sections  of  the  different  grades  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  relieve  the  teachers  of  the  necessity  of  adapting  their 
methods  of  instruction  to  pupils  of  very  different  degrees  of  progress.  A 
teacher  in  history,  for  example,  will  do  better  work  if  he  repeats  the  same 
instruction  to  pupils  in  different  sections  of  the  same  grade  during  the  day 
than  if  he  is  obliged  to  adjust  himself  successively  to  different  grades. 

And  the  existing  situation  is  thus  described : 

In  so  far  as  this  is  practicable  it  furnishes  an  argument  in  favor  of 
enlarging  the  school  districts  in  the  cities  and  perhaps  in  a  great  majority  of 
cities  of  concentrating  them  within  a  single  building.  Here  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  best  possible  grading  is  a  much  more  difficult  one  in  America 
than  it  would  be  in  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  compactly  built  cities  of  the 
continent,  rendering  public  parks  and  shaded  boulevards  a  breathing  space 
necessity,  have  at  least  one  compensating  advantage,  viz.,  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  most  thorough  grading.  American  cities,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  separate  homes  for  most  families,  and  with  ample  front  and  rear  and 
side  garden  space  the  rule,  have  to  meet  the  problem  of  distance  to  schools, 
and  so  long  as  legs  are  the  common  instruments  of  transportation  the  size  of 
the  school  district  must  be  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  smallest  legs,  and 
the  grading  possibilities  are  likewise  contracted. 

And  the  following  remedy  is  suggested : 

Our  splendid  city  distances  are  the  foster  parents  of  still  more  splendid 
urban  and  suburban  street-car  systems.  The  trolley  has  annihilated  city 
distances  and    brought    everyone    within   easy  reach    of    everything  and 
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everybody,  and  it   is  dme  this  agency  were  brought  to  bear  upon  our 
schools,  the  grammar  schools  as  well  as  the  high  schools.' 

This  kind  of  a  tax  might  be  better  managed  by  the  state  than 
almost  any  other.  Free  transportation  to  and  from  any  colleges 
within  the  state  would  be  an  appreciable  bonus  to  higher  educa- 
tion— in « many  instances  equivalent  to  a  free  scholarship.  It 
would  also  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  by  removing 
the  barriers  of  distance.  It  would,  in  fact,  g^ve  to  the  colleges 
of  the  state  more  of  the  character  of  one  university,  allowing 
the  small  colleges  to  narrow  their  range  of  courses  and  o£fer  as 
high  grade  of  work  as  that  offered  by  the  larger  institutions. 

The  state  might  also  turn  this  power  to  the  g^eat  improve- 
ment of  the  high  school  and  the  academy  systems.  It  could 
then  establish  a  standard  for  high  schools  and  academies  by 
fixing  a  minimum  number  of  instructors  in  an  institution,  facili- 
ties for  concentration  in  central  institutions  being  provided.  As, 
for  example,  a  county  might  concentrate  its  high-school  fimds 
in  some  instances  upon  a  single  institution,  or,  where  circum- 
stances favored,  high-school  districts  might  be  provided  for 
including  a  radius  of  say  forty  miles  at  terminal  centers — or  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  in  length  along  a  single  line  of  road. 

The  county  or  local  division  of  the  county  might  be  given 
authority  to  tax  in  this  way  and  thus  be  enabled  to  build  up  a 
county  system  of  schools  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
counties  favored  with  an  extensive  railway  system.  That  is, 
there  might  be  one  strong  county  high  school  instead  of  a  num- 
ber of  weak  ones  scattered  among  the  villages  of  the  county. 
And  the  feeders  of  the  high  school  would  likewise  receive  larg^ 
increments  of  strength  through  the  consolidation  thus  rendered 
available. 

The  principle  might  even  be  applied  by  the  township  or  the 
school  administrative  district,  and  the  road  tax  be  made  to 
greatly  expedite  the  present  movement  towards  school  consoli- 
dation and  grading  in  the  country  schools.     The  small  schools 

'  See  article  "  Public  School  Financing,*'  by  the  writer,  in  the  J<mmal  of  Ptdm^ 
gogyt  ▼.  12,  No.  3. 
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along  the  lines  of  road  for  quite  a  distance  might  be  brought 
together  and  consolidated  into  a  fairly  well  graded  system. 

The  scheme  is  certainly  workable  in  the  interest  of  the  city 
schools.  Any  city  of,  say  30,000  population  or  more,  might 
assemble  all  the  existing  ward  schools  at  a  common  center  and 
work  out  the  best  possible  system  of  grading. 

So  much  by  way  of  suggestion  as  to  the  wants  which  the 
various  divisions  of  government  might  supply  through  the  direct 
method  of  taxing  railroads.  It  is  purposed  here  simply  to  open 
the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  substituting,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  a  service  tax  for  a  money  tax  on  the  instruments  of  trans- 
portation, and  as  to  whether  such  an  innovation  in  our  fiscal 
arrangements  might  not  at  once  improve  the  public  service  in 
some  important  points  and  more  equitably  distribute  the  public 
burdens. 

Now,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  burden  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  roads.  It  would  seem  upon  the  whole  that  they  can  better 
afford  to  pay  in  kind  than  in  money.  At  least  some  forms  of 
service  payment  would  rest  very  lightly  upon  them.  One  of  the 
most  appreciable  burdens  among  those  mentioned,  perhaps, 
would  be  that  of  carrying  the  mails.  The  addition  of  one  or 
more  cars  does  not  add  greatly  to  the  labor  cost,  but  it  would  be 
an  appreciable  tax  upon  the  machinery  of  the  engine  and  upon 
the  fuel  account.  The  transportation  of  government  officials,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  scarcely  be  felt  at  all.  This  kind  of 
burden  would  be  so  widely  diffused  and  it  would  come  in  such 
diluted  form  that  it  would  be  inappreciable  as  compared  to  the 
benefits  conferred.  And  the  same  thing  might  be  said  as  to  the 
conveyance  of  students  to  and  from  colleges  within  the  country 
or  the  state.  In  the  g^eat  majority  of  these  cases  it  would  mean 
only  a  filling  of  seats  which  would  otherwise  remain  vacant. 
And  where  additional  cars  would  be  required,  the  burden  would 
fall  upon  those  roads  which  are  blessed  with  a  heavy  traffic,  and 
which  would  be  well  able  to  bear  it.  The  weak  roads  would  be 
generally  the  best  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  additional  serv- 
ice without  incurring  extra  cost.     The  extra   travel  resulting 
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from  the  arrangement  could  scarcely  be  called  a  burden,  and  the 
loss  of  fares,  which  the  roads  would  otherwise  receive,  would  not 
be  considerable. 

If  the  scheme  were  attempted  in  the  interest  of  the  high 
schools  and  of  the  country  schools,  where  the  burden  would  be 
of  daily  occurrence  during  the  school  term,  it  would  be  light  if 
the  convenience  of  the  general  traffic  would  fit  in  with  the  school 
hours.  Where  additional  rolling  stock  would  be  required,  those 
cars  that  would  otherwise  be  discarded  might  often  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand ;  and  as  to  the  time  of  the  morning  and 
evening  trains  there  might  be  a  certain  yielding  of  custom  on 
both  sides.  The  only  absolutely  essential  point  would  be  that 
a  full  school  day  must  intervene  between  the  arrival  of  the  train 
in  the  morning  and  its  departure  in  the  evening. 

In  the  cities  also  the  service  burden  would  prove  much  lighter 
than  a  money  burden.  It  would  deprive  the  companies  of  very 
few  fares  and  fill  up  many  cars  which  would  otherwise  be  quite 
or  nearly  empty,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hours  of 
going  to  and  returning  from  school  are  hours  of  light  street  car 
traffic.  Whatever  additional  rolling  stock  would  be  required 
could  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  sp>ecial  trailers,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  for  additional  gripmen  or  conductors. 

This  sort  of  service  tax,  when  applied  to  railroads  and  to 
trolley  lines,  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  in  almost  every 
instance  to  obey  the  canon  of  taxation  which  prescribes  that  the 
burden  be  imposed  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  when  it  may  be 
the  most  easily  and  conveniently  borne.  And  it  will  be  found 
also  to  respond  to  Adam  Smith's  fourth  canon  of  taxation,  which 
prescribes  that  a  tax  should  take  out  and  keep  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  goes 
into  the  public  treasury.'  In  fact,  the  cost  of  administration 
would  be  as  near  nothing  as  possible.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances  it  would  involve  absolutely  no  cost  of  collection. 
Where  free  carriage  is  required  the  holder  of  a  pass  would  be 
received  on  the  same  terms  as  the  holder  of  a  ticket.     In  the 

'  Wealth  of  Nations^  book  v.  ch.  ii.  part  ii. 
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case  of  the  carriage  of  postal  cars  no  excuse  could  be  found  for 
not  attaching  them  to  trains  when  presented,  and  a  provision  of 
penalties  punishable  by  the  courts  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  attempts  at  evading  the  burden.  In  the  case  of  free  trans- 
portation to  the  city  schools,  the  companies  might  sleep  upon 
their  duties  and  neglect  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  cars 
at  the  required  hours  were  it  not  for  the  certain,  immediate,  and 
energetic  complaints  and  protests  on  the  part  of  parents. 

Altogether  such  a  tax  would  come  as  near  to  being  automatic 
in  its  operation  as  any  that  could  be  contrived.  Its  enforcement 
would  require  the  supervision  of  no  bureau,  and  perhaps  of  no 
system  of  inspection.  The  ordinary  law  courts,  acting  upon 
complaints,  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  all  requirements  of 
administration. 

The  railroads  have  been  adverted  to  at  this  length  because 
they  furnish  the  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of  ways  in  which 
the  service  tax  may  be  applied  to  satisfy  public  wants.  Other 
forms  of  corporate  wealth  might  also  be  cited,  as  the  telegraph 
companies,  which  might  be  required  to  transmit  messages  in 
connection  with  public  afEairs  in  lieu  of  money  taxes ;  and  banks 
might  take  charge  of  a  large  share  of  the  disbursing  business  of 
the  state,  etc. 

An  investigation  of  the  difEerent  possible  applications  of  the 
principle  which  might  be  made  to  the  advantage  of  the  state 
might  show  the  subjects  of  the  tax  to  be  monopolistic  in  char- 
acter, and  therefore  as  fit  subjects  for  taxation  as  rent-yielding 
land.  It  might  also  be  found  that  the  tax  would  not  be  easily 
shifted.  However,  it  is  not  intended  here  to  present  any  hard 
and  fast  theories  of  the  application  of  the  service  tax  to  dis- 
tinctively modern  conditions.  While  some  kinds  of  corporate 
industries,  which  are  very  hard  to  reach  by  means  of  a  money 
tax,  seem  to  be  capable  of  rendering  valuable  direct  services  to 
the  state,  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  at  this  stage  in  the 
investigation  to  attempt  a  clear  and  definite  classification  of  such 
industries.  For  example,  the  use  of  a  service  burden  might 
sometimes  be  justified,  even  though   it  were  shifted,  and  the 
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patrons  of  the  industry  should  have  to  make  it  up  in  the  form  of 
higher  charges,  the  public  wants  which  were  satisfied  being  the 
prime  consideration.  Neither  a  logical  classification  nor  a  care- 
ful examination  of  incidents  are  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
essay,  which  is,  first,  to  give  to  the  service  tax  what  seems  to  be 
its  rightful  place  in  fiscal  history ;  second,  to  direct  attention  to 
its  present  survivals  in  its  old  individual  form ;  and,  third,  to 
indicate  certain  ways  by  which  it  might  now  be  applied,  not  to 
the  industrially  transformed  individual,  but  to  some  of  the  organ- 
isms into  which  industry  has  grown. 

The  corporation  service  tax  may  now  exist  in  germ.  As,  for 
example,  the  establishment  of  a  legal  rate  of  fare  on  the  rail- 
roads, as  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central,  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  service  tax  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
the  legal  rate  of  fare  and  what  would  otherwise  be  the  market 
rate,  the  tax  being  imposed  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 
The  state  may  be  said  to  be  exercising  the  taxing  power  in  this 
direct  way  in  order  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  public  or 
in  the  interest  of  trade,  or  it  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  popular  education.  Attempts  of  several  American  cities  to 
limit  the  fares  charged  by  street-car  companies  might  also  be 
construed  into  attempts  to  impose  a  tax  on  behalf  of  the  general 
public.  And  it  may  be  that  if  the  tax  concept  were  unmistak- 
ably in  the  minds  of  the  legislators,  and  if  the  fact  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  service  tax.  in  lieu  of  a  money  tax,  were  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  bill  or  the  ordinance,  that  such 
attempts  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  receiving  the  sanction 
of  the  courts. 

J.  H.  Hamilton.  . 

Syracuse  University. 
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CHICAGO,  FROM  THE  TRADES-UNION  STAND- 
POINT. 

Although  it  is  yet  too  early  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the 
present  conflict  between  the  various  interests  in  the  building 
trades  in  Chicago,  it  is  possible  to  take  a  survey  of  the  contend* 
ing  parties  and  to  analyze  the  forces  at  work. 

Of  all  the  labor  troubles  that  have  taken  place  in  Chicago, 
the  present  one  in  the  building  trades  is  probably  of  greatest 
significance.  The  sympathetic  railroad  strike  in  1894  presented 
a  more  spectacular  appearance,  from  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  troops,  the  burning  of  railroad  cars,  and  the  arrest  of  pub- 
lic traffic.  But  the  whole  affair  was  only  a  flash  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  that  always  lies  smouldering  in  the  labor- 
ing  classes.  It  was  not  based  on  any  well  prepared  plan,  nor 
sustained  by  organic  effort,  and  was,  consequently,  doomed  to 
be  extinguished  when  it  met  with  determined  resistance. 

The  present  conflict,  however,  is  not  the  mere  dash  of  a 
moment's  irritation:  the  solid  organizations — the  outgrowth  of 
years  of  experience — the  consolidation  of  kindred  interests 
within  the  ranks  of  labor  as  well  as  of  capital,  present  a  clear- 
cut  manifestation  of  the  economic  and  industrial  forces.  These 
forces  mold  society  into  well-defined  classes,  with  interests  that, 
when  the  time  is  ripe,  will  clash  in  inevitable  conflict. 

The  federation  of  labor  unions  that  constitutes  the  Building 
Trades  Council  presents  the  most  perfect  type  of  trade-union- 
ism in  America.  We  may  see  here  as  in  a  magic  mirror  the 
struggle  of  a  century  condensed  into  a  few  years :  the  desire  for 
a  greater  participation  in  the  fruits  of  labor,  the  sense  of  power 
in  organization,  the  federation  of  individual  unions  for  more 
effective  demands,  the  effective  control  of  the  labor  market. 
No  better  opportunity  can  be  given  for  clearly  understanding  the 
forces  that  compel  the  existence  of  labor  organization  than  the 
study  of  the  situation  within  the  building  trades  of  Chicago. 
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Let  us,  therefore,  see  how  the  organization  of  the  laborers  came 
about  and  what  is  its  influence  upon  the  employing  class,  and  then 
we  may  draw  some  general  conclusions.  There  is  one  condition 
which  makes  an  effective  organization  possible  in  the  building 
trades,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  elaborate  machinery  that  can 
take  the  place  of  human  labor.  Where  a  branch  of  industry  is 
operated  with  the  help  of  extensive  machinery — •*  fixed  capi- 
tal,"— an  effective  labor  union  becomes  impossible.  So,  for 
instance,  the  Homestead  steel  works,  where  the  once  strong  labor 
organization  has  been  broken  down.  The  same  is  the  reason 
why  the  employees  in  the  stockyards  cannot  be  organized.  The 
same  fate  has  overtaken  *•  Pullman  Town."  The  men  are  def>end- 
ent  upon  the  machine,  and  the  owner  of  the  machine  is  also  the 
master  of  the  men. 

But  in  the  industry  here  under  consideration  the  machine 
plays  a  comparatively  unimportant  part,  existing  only  in  the 
simple  tools  of  the  men.  The  individual's  skill  and  knowledge 
cannot  be  supplanted  by  an  automatic  machine.  Therefore,  in 
the  struggle  for  higher  wages,  the  men  are  not  hampered  by  the 
competition  of  machine  labor  that  adds  its  strength  to  that 
of  the  employer,  but  it  is  man  against  man,  the  one  indispen- 
sable to  the  other. 

Another  circumstance  also  adds  to  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ive unionism  in  this  branch.  There  has  hitherto  been  no  strong 
organization  among  the  employers  that  could  have  presented  a 
solid  front  against  the  encroachments  of  labor.  Even  if  one 
employer  had  been  willing  to  refuse  to  sign  the  proposed  wage 
scale,  and  had  felt  the  power  to  do  so,  the  fear  that  his  competi- 
tor would  have  taken  advantage  of  his  enforced  idleness  would 
compel  him  to  pay  the  general  rate.  Thus  the  competition 
among  the  employers  would  always  leave  chances  of  new 
employment  for  the  laborers. 

I. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  various 
unions  constituting  the  Building  Trades  Council.     It  must  suflfice 
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to  say  that  since  1886  trade  unionism  has  rapidly  grown,  the 
eight-hour  day  has  been  extensively  introduced,  and  wages  have 
risen.  But  until  1890  there  was  no  effort  toward  concerted 
action.  The  individual  unions  struggled  on  by  themselves.  In 
the  summer  of  1890  the  carpenters  were  striking  for  better 
conditions.  At  one  building  where  union  bricklayers  were 
employed  the  union  car[>enters  went  on  strike.  Their  places 
were  taken  by  non-union  men.  The  strikers  tried  to  induce  the 
new  men  to  leave  the  building,  but  the  union  bricklayers  joined 
forces  with  the  "scab"  carpenters,  and  with  their  bricks  drove 
their  brother  unionists  away  for  interfering  with  the  erection  of 
a  scaffolding  upon  which  they  (the  bricklayers)  were  at  work. 
However  advantageous  this  may  have  been  for  the  interests  of 
the  contractor,  the  men  soon  found  that  in  fighting  each  other 
they  could  secure  few  advantages  for  themselves. 

The*  increased  activity  within  the  building  industry  in  1892 
in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
trade  union  world,  the  present  Building-Trades  Council  being 
organized  as  the  result.  Nothing  could  give  a  better  insight 
into  the  character  of  this  Council  than  a  short  review  of  its  con- 
stitution.    The  preamble  reads : 

The  object  of  this  Council  is  to  construct  a  central  organization  which 
shall  subserve  the  interests  of  all  the  labor  organizations  engaged  in  the  erec- 
tion or  alteration  of  buildings ;  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  each  other  when 
necessary ;  thereby  removing  all  unjust  or  injurious  competition,  and  to 
secure  unity  of  action  for  their  mutual  protection  and  support. 

Membership, —  Section  i.  This  Council  shall  be  composed  of  delegates 
chosen  as  hereinafter  prescribed  by  any  bona  fide  labor  organization,  whose 
membership  is  composed  of  men  engaged  in  the  building  trades. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  delegate  to  this  Council  who 
holds  a  political  office,  either  elective  or  appointive ;  or  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States ;  or  has  not  declared  his  intention  to  become  such. 

This  rule  has  apparently  been  violated  in  the  person  of  its 
president  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Officers  of  the  Council, —  Section  i.  The  officers  of  this  Council  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice  President,  Recording  Secretary,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Reading  Clerk,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  three  Trustees,  and  three 
Directors. 
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CammitUes. — Section  i.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  .  .  . 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  ...  a  Credential  Committee,  Organization 
Committee,  Grievance  Committee,  and  Legislative  Committee. 

Duties  of  Standing  Committees, —  Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Grievance  Committee  to  investigate  all  grievances  that  may  be  referred  to 
the  Council  from  time  to  time  by  organizations  or  delegates  affiliated  with 
this  Council,  said  grievances  to  be  presented  in  writing  to  the  Council.  All 
grievances  must  be  referred  to  the  Grievance  Committee  without  debate. 

Section  4. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislative  Committee  to  deter- 
mine what  legislation  will  be  best  for  the  interest  of  the  laboring  man,  draft 
bills  for  such  legislation,  present  them  to  the  proper  legislators,  and  report 
from  time  to  time  the  best  methods  of  securing  the  passage  of  the  same,  pro- 
viding that  no  bill  shall  be  presented  to  any  legislative  body  without  the 
sanction  of  this  body. 

Board  of  Business  Agents, — Section  i.  There  shall  be  esublished  as 
part  of  this  Council  a  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  or  Business  Agents,  com- 
posed of  the  properly  elected  business  agents  of  the  various  unions  repre- 
sented in  this  Council. 

Revenue. —  Section  i.  The  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Council 
shall  be  derived  from  the  subrenting  of  halls  and  the  sale  of  working  cards 
issued  quarterly  by  the  Council  to  the  trades  herein  represented.  One  side 
of  the  card  shall  represent  the  Council,  the  other  the  trade  to  which  the 
holder  belongs. 

These  working  cards  play  a  very  important  part,  for  without 
a  card  a  man  cannot  secure  employment. 

Assistance  and  Strikes, — Section  i.  Agreements  or  demands  for  an 
advance  in  wages,  or  an  abridgment  in  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  presented 
to  this  Council  in  writing  between  thQ  ist  of  October  and  the  ist  of  April  for 
their  approval  and  indorsement. 

Section!.  Said  agreement  or  demand  shall  give  full  particulars  and 
shall  be  read  at  two  meetings  before  final  action  is  taken.  The  Recording 
Secretary  shall  notify  all  organizations  to  have  delegates  present  when,  if 
concurred  in  by  two  thirds  vote  of  all  trades  present  in  the  Council,  the 
action  shall  be  binding.  This  does  not  prevent  any  trade  from  acting  on  its 
own  responsibility. 

Grievances  and  Arbitrations, — Section  i.  Any  organization  or  delegates 
having  a  grievance  shall  present  the  same  to  the  Council  in  writing; ;  no 
delegate  shall  sit  in  judgment  on  any  case  affecting  the  trade  to  which  he 
may  belong. 

Section  2.  When  trouble  occurs  on  any  building  or  job,  affecting  any 
trade  represented  in  this  Council,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Business  Agent 
to  immediately  endeavor  to  settle  same  with  contractor  or  owners,  in  accordance 
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with  the  trade  rules  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trade  involved,  failing 
in  this  and  a  strike  being  necessary,  the  Business  Agent  shall  have  power  to 
call  a  general  strike,  but  before  doing  so  he  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Council  or  Board  of  Business  Agents  at  their  next  meeting  and  be  governed  by 
their  action  or  decision,  which  shall  be  equally  binding  on  all  trades  in  this 
Council  engaged  on  the  job  or  building.  When  a  trade  has  no  Business 
Agent  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  have  power  to  call  members  of  said 
trade  off  when  strike  is  ordered.  It  shall  require  a  majority  of  the  trades 
yuting  to  order  a  strike.     Unit  rule  to  prevail. 

Trade  Rules, —  Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  this  Council  to 
use  the  united  strength  of  all  trades  represented  herein  to  compel  all  non- 
union men  to  conform  to  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  trade  to  which  they  should 
properly  belong. 

Section  4.  No  member  of  any  trade  affiliated  with  this  Council  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  on  any  building  or  job  under  police  protection  or  be  per- 
mitted to  handle  any  material  that  is  the  product  of  convict  labor. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  members  of  one  trade  to  do  work 
pertkining  to  that  of  another  without  their  consent.  No  member  of  any 
organization  affiliated  with  this  Council  can  carry  working  cards  of  any  two 
building  trades. 

Section  6.     Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor. 

Section  7.  All  members  of  affiliated  organizations  are  compelled  to  show 
their  cards  when  requested  by  Business  Agents  or  other  member  working  on 
job,  irrespective  of  trade,  who  is  himself  in  possession  of  a  card. 

In  connection  with  the  constitution  of  the  Building-Trades 
Council,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  give  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Business  Agents. 

Article  2.  The  object  of  this  Board  shall  be  to  unite  and  associate 
together  all  business  agents  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assistance,  and  to  bet- 
ter accomplish  the  work  in  all  parts  of  Chicago  and  Cook  county. 

Article  6.  No  association  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote  on  any 
question,  but  any  association  having  two  or  more  walking  delegates  may  be 
seated  at  any  meeting. 

Article  9.  Any  organization  being  represented  in  the  Building-Trades 
Council  not  having  a  delegate  in  the  field  and  having  any  trouble  upon  any 
building,  it  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  Board  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
adjust  and  settle  the  trouble  as  far  as  possible. 

Article  10.  Whenever  any  agent  has  a  grievance  on  a  job,  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  confer  with  the  respective  contractors,  the  architect,  and  owner, 
and  do  all  in  his  power  to  accomplish  a  satisfactory  settlement ;  failmg  in 
this,  he  may  call  upon  the  Board  for  assistance. 
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It  need,  perhaps,  not  be  said  that  the  Business  Agent,  so  well 
known  through  the  newspaper  discussions  as  the  "walking  dele- 
gate," is  the  elected  representative  of  the  individual  labor  union. 
The  advantage  which  this  central  organization  gives  to  the 
laborers  in  their  struggle  for  better  conditions  is  twofold.  The 
weaker  union  is  placed  upon  the  same  level  as  the  stronger  one. 
Some  of  these  unions  have  always  been  able  to  fight  their  own 
battles,  because  they  have  controlled  the  total  labor  power.  The 
history  of  the  Stone  Cutters'  Union  has  been  one  of  almost 
unchecked  advance,  even  in  the  face  of  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  The  Plumbers'  and  Gas- Fitters'  Unions 
have  drawn  within  their  ranks  every  member  of  their  craft.  But 
other  unions,  especially  of  the  unskilled  laborers,  like  the  hod- 
carriers  and  building  laborers,  could  not  have  attained  their 
present  position  without  the  shielding  power  of  the  more  fortu- 
nate unions.  This  fact  reflects  itself  in  their  greatly  increased 
wages,  compared  with  other  labor  of  the  same  class. 

The  second  great  advantage  has  been  the  power  of  the 
sympathetic  strike.  What  this  power  means  we  shall  see  in  the 
later  discussion. 

Nor  does  the  effect  of  this  organization  end  here.  A  kin- 
dred organization,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Building 
Materials  Council,  is  effected  by  all  the  various  unions  that 
make  the  materials  handled  by  the  building  trades:  wood- 
workers, brickmakers,  etc.  Although  no  formal  agreement 
exists  between  these  two  councils  for  mutual  support,  yet  the 
common  brotherhood  of  labor  will  assert  itself,  as  various  occa- 
sions have  made  manifest.  The  woodworkers,  in  their  struggle 
for  recognition  of  their  wage- scale,  were  helped  by  the  refusal 
of  the  building  trades  to  handle  doors,  windowsills,  etc.,  that 
did  not  bear  the  woodworkers'  label. 

Before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Industrial  Commission  that 
commenced  its  sittings  in  Chicago  on  March  20,  1900,  to  hear 
evidence  regarding  trade  conditions,  the  complaint  was  made  by 
a  mason  contractor  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  cancel  an 
order  for  brick  from  a  non-union  company,  and  to  buy  from  a 
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company  whose  men  were  affiliated  with  the  Brickmakers*  Alli- 
ance. It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  stone  intended  for  the  new 
Post  Office  building  met  the  condemnation  of  the  Building- 
Trades  Council  because  it  was  cut  in  a  non-union  quarry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  building  trades  can  also  count  u[>on 
the  support  of  the  Building  Material  Council  in  an  emergency. 
Add  to  this  the  financial  and  moral  backing  that  the  Building- 
Trades  Council  in  Chicago  receives  from  similar  organizations  in 
other  leading  cities,  and  we  begin  to  comprehend  the  power 
which  organized  labor  may  assert  and  what  influence  it  will  have 
in  the  future. 

II. 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  situation  within  the  emplpyers'  camp. 
Here  we  have  associations  formed  by  building  contractors,  as 
the  Masons'  and  Builders'  Association,  Master  Carpenters'  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  Cut  Stone  Con- 
tractors' Association,  etc.,  in  all  fourteen  different  associations. 
But  as  the  necessity  for  mutual  protection  is  not  an  ever-present 
reality  to  them  in  the  same  degree  as  to  the  workingmen,  these 
associations  have  never  embraced  the  full  number  of  contractors 
in  the  various  branches. 

However,  the  growing  strength  of  the  Building-Trades  Coun- 
cil would  naturally  tend  to  drive  the  contractors'  associations 
into  a  closer  union.  In  fact,  the  members  of  the  former  blame 
themselves  that  through  their  short-sightedness  they  made  such 
an  organization  possible.  In  many  of  the  agreements  between 
the  respective  organizations  of  workingmen  and  contractors  of 
the  same  branch  during  the  years  1897  and  1898,  there  was  a 
clause  prohibiting  the  men  from  working  for  contractors  that 
did  not  belong  to  the  contractors'  associations.  Such  an  under- 
standing existed,  for  example^  between  the  Journeymen  Plumb- 
ers and  the  Master  Plumbers.  The  effect  of  this  agreement 
was  to  drive  every  master  plumber  who  needed  to  hire  labor 
into  the  Master  Plumber's  Association.  The  men  soon  found 
that  through  this  policy  they  were  nursing  a  child  that  would 
grow  to  be  their  strong  enemy.     Nevertheless,  from  this  nucleus 
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the  present  Building  Contractors'  Council  has  developed.  It 
was  formed  in  April  1899,  but  did  not  attain  any  importance 
until  fall,  when  preparations  for  the  coming  trouble  drove  the 
contractors  more  firmly  together.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  building  done  during  the  last 
year  was  done  by  contractors  not  belonging  to  the  Council.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  trouble,  there  were  about  twenty-one  hun- 
dred firms  belonging  to  the  Building  Contractors'  Council. 

The  rules  of  the  Council  are  very  few.  The  singleness  of 
purpose  obviates  more  explicit  regulations.     Among  them  are 

the  following: 

Rule  I. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  "  The  Building  Contractors*  Council," 
and  its  object  shall  be  to  foster,  protect,  and  promote  the  welfare  and  interests 
of  its  members,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  Cook  County, 

Illinois. 

Rule  VI I. 

Section  i.  The  Council  shall  have  full  power  to  take  any  acticm  which 
may  be  for  the  best  interests  of  any  Association  allied  with  the  Council  and, 
should  the  condition  demand,  a  lock-out  may  be  ordered  by  the  Council  to 
protect  its  interests. 

Section  2.  No  Association  allied  with  this  Council  shall  hereafter  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  their  journeymen  which  shall  prohibit  a  sympathetic 
lock-out. 

Rule  X. 

Should  any  differences  arise  between  employer  and  employee,  whereby 
the  interests  of  any  Association  shall  be  impaired,  such  Association  may  make 
a  full  statement  of  the  facts,  through  the  Secretary,  to  the  Council,  and  he 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  take  active  measures  to  secure  and 
protect  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Association  so  aggrieved. 

The  spirit  of  organization  has  not  exhausted  itself  here.  The 
architects  with  whom  the  contractors  naturally  come  in  close 
contact  formed  a  few  years  ago  the  Chicago  Architects'  Business 
Association.  About  two  years  ago  they  strengthened  their 
union  by  inducing  the  legislature  to  pass  a  State  License  Law 
for  architects.  The  license  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  proved  an 
effective  bar  to  many  small  architects,  who  on  the  border  line 
between  laborers,  contractors,  and  architects  tried  with  the  sole 
help  of  their  skill  to  gain  economic  advancements 
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On  February  eighth  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Archi- 
tects' Association : 

(i)  That  we  believe  that  an  improvement  in  the  methods  of  both  contrac- 
tors and  unions  could  be  suggested,  but,  as  they  are  now  before  the  public, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  sympathize  with  the  employers  of  labor,  inasmuch  as 
the  arbitrary  rulings  of  the  business  agents  have  made  impossible  the  arbitra- 
tion proposed  by  the  master  builders  looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy. (2)  That  every  effort  be  used  to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
unions  to  introduce  contractors  from  outside  to  the  displacement  of  those 
having  contracts  on  hand,  or  to  offer  to  the  individuals  composing  said  unions 
to  complete  any  work  now  under  the  supervision  of  Chicago  architects. 

Alongside  the  contractors'  union  we  have  the  organization  of 
the  material  manufacturers,  who  furnish  all  the  supplies  to  the 
contractors.  It  is  a  rule  among  all  these  supply -houses  that  they 
will  not  sell  any  supplies  to  the  general  public,  but  only  to  indi- 
viduals or  firms  that  make  a  regular  business  of  their  line  of 
supply.  This  means  that  if  an  owner  of  a  house  needs  to  replace 
an  old  radiator,  he  cannot  buy  a  new  one  from  the  supply  house, 
but  must  go  to  a  master  steam  fitter  to  have  him  do  the  work. 
It  is  further  claimed — and  a  good  deal  of  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  it — that  the  supply  men  are  not  even 
impartial  in  their  dealings  with  their  legitimate  constituency, 
but  give  rebates  to  members  of  the  contractors'  associations,  and 
even  in  many  cases  refuse  to  sell  altogether  to  firms  outside 
this  association.  Thus  a  representative  of  the  Masons  and 
Builders'  Association  admitted  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
that  members  of  his  association  received  a  rebate  from  the 
regular  price  in  the  purchase  of  bricks.  The  same  is  true  of 
lime,  vent  linings,  copings,  etc.  According  to  a  rule  of  the 
Masons  and  Builders'  Association  the  stone  used  for  rubble  and 
footing  stone  must  be  bought  from  members  of  the  Chicago 
Stone  Dealers'  Association.'  One  contractor  testified  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  that  he  had  been  fined  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  buying  materials  from  sources  not  recognized  by  his 
association.  A  firm  of  contractors  that  has  been  conspicuous 
throughout  all  this  struggle  because  it  has  sided  with  the  men 

'  See  Chicago  Tribuntj  November  29, 1899. 
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against  the  contractors  admitted  that  the  organized  naanufac- 
turers  had  refused  to  sell  to  them. 

These  understandings  between  the  associations  of  contractors 
and  material  men  have  been  brought  about  by  threats  of  with- 
drawal of  custom  and  the  mutual  interest  to  build  up  a  strong 
organization  of  men  who  can  control  large  capitals,  and  conse- 
quently are  able  to  obviate  the  friction  and  loss  incurred  in  small 
sales. 

Another  of  the  advantages  of  these  organizations  lies  in 
the  possibility  of  ''pooling."  This  means  that  when  a  con- 
tractor makes  a  contract  with  the  owner  of  the  prospective 
house,  the  interests  of  other  contractors  are  also  looked  after. 
In  1897  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  excavators  and  the 
Master  Masons'  Association,  whereby,  if  an  owner  wanted  to  put 
up  a  building  and  did  the  excavating  himself,  when  he  g^ve  the 
rest  of  the  work  to  the  Master  Masons'  Association  the  exca- 
vator who  was  in  with  the  combination  of  this  association  would 
compel  the  contractors  that  were  figuring  on  the  mason  work  in 
the  building  to  add  a  considerable  sum  as  his  share  of  the  total 
price.  It  has  also  been  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the  con- 
tractors who  have  been  likely  to  bid  on  some  desirable  work 
have  agreed  about  a  minimum  figure,  the  stipulation  being  that 
whoever  was  awarded  the  contract  should  pay  a  bonus  out  of 
the  artificially  increased  profit  to  the  rest  of  the  combine.  In 
the  nature  of  things  there  is  no  impossibility  nor  even  improba- 
bility that  these  "  pools  "  should  exist  in  strong  organizations, 
where  the  individual  members  do  not  feel  that  they  can  take 
any  other  advantage  of  each  other. 

III. 

We  have  so  far  outlined  the  positions  in  the  two  camps. 
Among  the  laborers  there  are  various  unions,  some  strong,  others 
less  so,  affiliated  into  the  central  organization  of  the  Building- 
Trades  Council.  In  the  background  we  see  other  similar  organi- 
zations whose  interests  closely  touch  those  of  the  building  trades 
and  who  are  ready  to  furnish  what   support  and   ammunition 
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conditions  will  allow.  In  the  other  camp  we  see  a  similar  situation. 
The  same  self-interest  has  united  the  contractors'  associations 
into  the  Building  Contractors'  Council,  backed  by  the  Archi- 
tect's Association,  real  estate  men,  and  the  dealers  in  supplies. 
Watching  them  with  intense  excitement  is  the  interested  but 
impotent  public.  The  retail  dealer  is  gloomy,  the  department- 
store  manager  grumbles,  the  newspapers  wave  their  sheets  franti- 
cally, each  cursing  the  faction  that  most  affects  his  interests. 

The  status  of  the  contestants  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  strike 
was  as  follows :  Agreements  were  signed  between  the  individual 
parties  of  each  camp,  some  to  remain  in  force  till  March  i, 
others  till  May  i,  1900,  and  still  others  not  to  expire  till  1901. 
But  the  opportunity  offered  to  take  time  by  the  forelock.  The 
Building  Contractors  Council  precipitated  the  struggle  by  adopt- 
ing at  a  meeting  held  November  17,  1899,  ^^e  following  resolu- 
tions : 

That  on  and  after  the  first  of  January  1900,  the  trades  represented  in  the 
Building  Contractors  Council  shall  not  recognize, 

1.  Any  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  during 
his  working  day. 

2.  Any  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery. 

3.  The  right  of  any  person  to  interfere  with  the  workman  during  his 
working  day. 

4.  The  sympathetic  strike. 

5.  Restriction  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured  material,  except  prison- 
made. 

6.  The  right  of  the  unions  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  apprentices. 

These  resolutions,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing, would  indicate  that  the  issue  is  not  a  matter  of  wages  but 
of  the  existence  of  the  Building-Trades  Council : 

Resolved,  That  when  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil have  permanently  withdrawn  their  support  from  said  Council,  and  express 
a  desire  to  treat  with  individual  associations  of  like  trades,  and  recognize  the 
equal  rights  of  all  to  work  for  whom  they  may  see  fit,  and  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  hire  and  discharge  whomsoever  he  may  see  fit,  then  we  will 
pledge  our  individual  associations  to  pay  the  rate  of  wages  in  force  February 
5,  1900;  eight  hours  per  day;  six  days  per  week;  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time ;  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays ;  no  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of 
manufactured  material  other  than   prison-made;  no  limitation   as  to  the 
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amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  in  a  day ;  no  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of 
machinery ;  each  association  will  treat  as  to  the  methods  of  enforcing  the  above. 

If  the  Contractors'  Council  found  itself  strong  enough  to 
break  down  the  Building-Trades'  Council,  it  would  then  see  its 
way  clear  to  regulate  the  wages  in  the  individual  unions  accord- 
ing to  its  own  estimate  of  efHciency  and  justice.  The  cessation 
of  work  began  February  5.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  give  the  history  of  the  struggle,  nor  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  either  side,  nor  to  decide  whether  the 
clash  might  have  been  avoided  had  either  party  made  judicious 
concessions.  Let  us  look  rather  to  a  few  items  that  seem  to  be 
the  point  of  contention  : 

Limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  day, 

Restrictions  in  the  use  of  machinery. 

The  arbitrary  action  of  the  business  agent, 

Sympathetic  strikes. 

Limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  exists  in  the  agreements 
of  the  Plumbers  Unions,  where  a  day's  work  is  strictly  defined. 
In  the  working  rules  of  the  carpenters  there  is  this  rule : 

Any  member  guilty  of  excessive  work  or  rushing  on  any  job  shall  be 
reported  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $5.00.  Any  foreman  using  abusive 
language  to,  or  rushing  the  men  under  his  supervision,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $10.00  and  ruled  off  the  job. 

This  restriction  of  the  amount  of  work  means,  so  far  as  wages 
are  concerned,  a  cut  in  the  number  of  hours.  The  psychological 
effect  of  this  enforced  leisure  upon  the  temper  of  the  working- 
man  is  a  matter  difficult  for  a  layman  to  judge  of.  Whether  it 
would  be  better  to  demand  a  shorter  working  day  and  intense 
application  instead  of  the  present  adjustment  is  a  problem  for 
the  master  and  man  to  settle.  The  former  system  would  undoubt- 
edly lend  itself  less  to  declamatory  effect. 

In  but  one  of  the  building  trades  has  machinery  on  a  large 
scale  found  entrance.  Quoting  the  summary  of  a  testimony 
before  the  Industrial  Commission :  **In  June  1899,  there  were 
twenty-eight  yards  in  the  city  of  Chicago  which  were  employing 
machinery.  These  yards  represented  75  per  cent,  of  the  employ- 
ing capacity  of  the  labor  market  in  this  particular  branch  of  the 
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trade.  The  value  of  the  machinery  in  use  at  that  time  is  esti- 
mated conservatively  at  ti  10,000.  This  machinery  has  remained 
idle  ever  since  June  18Q9,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  action 
of  the  Stone  Cutters'  Union,  and  it  is  practically  an  absolute 
loss  to  the  cut-stone  contractors,  as  the  machinery  is  fast  becom- 
ing useless  by  reason  of  rust,  corrosion,  and  loss  of  many  parts 
due  to  its  being  inactive."  The  futility  of  struggling  against 
labor-saving  machinery  has  been  demonstrated  long  ago;  and 
the  suffering  of  the  men  during  the  transition  period  has  always 
been  a  cause  of  regret.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  this 
union  has  been  able  to  resist  so  long. 

But  the  vital  point  in  this  whole  struggle  is  the  sympathetic 
strike.  Beneath  this  phrase  lies  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 
The  sympathetic  strike  is  the  raisan  cTitre  of  the  Building-Trades 
Council.  To  abolish  the  sympathetic  strike  is  to  abolish  the 
Building-Trades  Council.  The  Business  Agent  without  the  power 
of  the  Building-Trades  Council  behind  him  may  advise  and  plead, 
but  he  cannot  enforce  the  demands  of  his  union.  The  grievance 
most  frequently  occurring  is  caused  by  the  question  of  wages: 
the  amount,  the  regular  pay  day,  any  attempts  at  "rebating," 
or  returning  part  of  the  wage  to  the  employer.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion every  union  is  keenly  sensitive.  Infringements  of  this  rule 
cause  most  of  the  strikes,  as  a  union  considers  anything  less  than 
the  letter  of  the  agreement  a  breach  of  contract.  An  employer 
may  consider  that  a  man  is  not  worth  the  stipulated  wage  and  may 
try  to  pay  him  accordingly ;  or  some  misunderstanding  may  arise 
which  causes  complaint ;  and  the  Business  Agent,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  both  the  union  and  the  employee,  steps  in  and,  if 
the  contractor  is  not  willing  to  give  satisfaction,  has  power  to 
call  an  immediate  strike. 

Other  causes  also  arise,  in  which  the  contractor  is  less  imme- 
diately concerned,  as,  for  instance,  quarrels  as  to  which  of 
two  unions  shall  do  a  certain  work.  Instances  of  this  kind  the 
papers  have  frequently  given.  Refusal  to  handle  materials  made 
in  shops  objectionable  to  the  union  is  yet  another  cause  for  dis- 
agreement.    In  all  these  cases  the  employer  has  to  deal  with  the 
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Business  Agent.  Both  have  the  sense  of  power.  The  agent  knows 
that  if  his  grievance  is  plausible  and  he  gets  the  support  of  the 
Building-Trades  Council,  he  can  completely  tie  up  the  business 
of  the  contractor,  not  only  on  the  job  under  dispute,  but  on 
every  job  belonging  to  the  contractor.  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
plumbing,  for  instance,  the  tying  up  of  this  work  means  the 
stopping  of  all  work  that  other  contractors  have  to  do  on  the 
building.  This  naturally  causes  great  irritation  until  the  matter 
is  settled  with  the  original  contractor. 

This  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Business  Agent  tempts 
abuse,  unless  there  are  effective  checks.  Theoretically  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Building-Trades  Council,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  various  unions,  before  whom  every  grievance 
should  come  for  decision,  gives  a  sufficiently  large  representa- 
tion of  varied  interests  for  a  thoroughly  circumspect  considera- 
tion. But  jUst  here  the  weakness  of  the  present  system 
appears.  The  Board  of  Business  Agents  has  g^own  to  be  the 
Building-Trades  Council,  and  instead  of  being  checked  in  a 
healthy  manner  by  the  latter  organization,  it  sways  the  latter's 
decisions. 

Reasonable  demands  made  by  the  employers  that  the  Build- 
ing-Trades Council  compel  the  individual  unions  to  live  up  to 
their  agreements,  have  been  silently  neglected,  or  met  by  the 
answer  that  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  the  ofifending  union 
will  also  be  satisfactory  to  the  Building-Trades  Council.  Many 
of  the  petty  annoyances,  as  well  as  unreasonable  positions  that 
have  characterized  the  dealings  of  the  Business  Agents,  would 
have  been  averted,  if  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Council  had 
been  men  of  sufficient  coolness  and  forethought  duly  to  weigh 
the  contending  interests. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  this  whole  organization  has  been 
put  to  a  severe  test.  Its  mistakes  in  the  past  have  exposed  its 
most  vulnerable  points.  But  if  it  survives — and  even  if  it  is 
broken  down,  the  necessity  for  its  existence  will  last  as  long  as 
there  are  two  independent  unions — experience  will  teach  it  to 
reorganize  a  stronger  central  body,  in  closer  touch  with  the  men 
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in  the  individual  unions,  and  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  Busi- 
ness Agent,  whose  professional  position  tempts  him  to  arrogance 
and  self-seeking. 

IV. 

It  seems  hardly  satisfactory  to  regard  as  the  only  reason  for 
the  present  strife  between  the  two  councils  the  fact  that  they  exist. 
It  seems  almost  too  sanguine  for  the  contractor  to  hope  that  he 
can  break  down  the  present  labor  organizations ;  for  he  will  have 
to  do  this  permanently  to  destroy  the  Building-Trades  Council. 
Doubtless  the  present  friction  is  intolerable ;  but  the  enormous 
financial  issue  involved  would  certainly  prove  a  sufficient  stimu- 
lus to  find  a  less  costly  remedy.  The  persistent  refusal  of  the 
contractors  to  accept  mediation  or  advice — both  private  and 
public — would  indicate  that  other  more  obscure  interests  are 
acting  in  the  same  direction. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  rapid  and,  from  the 
*•  cost-of-production "  theory  inexplicable,  rise  in  the  price  of 
building  materials.  The  following  quotations  give  a  pointed 
illustration  view  of  this  increase: 

PRICES    OF    STRUCTURAL     IRON. 


Prices  in  X898 

Prices  in  1899 

Increase 
(per  cent.) 

Beams,  18  inches  and  over $1.55 

Beams,  15  inches  and  under. , .   1.45 

Zees 1.45 

Angles  over  6  in.  x  6  in 1.55 

Angles  under  6  in.  x  6  in 1.45 

Plates  at 1.90 

Beams,  18  inches  and  over. .  .$2.50 
Beams,  15  inches  and  under..  2.40 

Zees 2.40 

Angles  over  6  in  x  6  in 2.50 

Angles  under  6  in.  x  6  in 2.40 

Plates  at 3.15 

161 
165 
165 
161 
165 
165 

GALVANIZED 

WROUGHT     IRON     PIPE. 

Com  per  foot  in  1898 

Cost  per  foot  in  1899 

Increase 
(per  cent.) 

Si»e  No.  1 2%  cente 

Sir:No.2 2U 

SireNo.3 SX 

Si2eNo.4 5X 

Size  No.  5 6^ 

Size  No.  6 8 

Size  No.  7 11 H 

Size  No.  8 34X 

Corresponding  size 8     cents 

Corresponding  size 8>^ 

Corresponding  size 9>^ 

Corresponding  size 13 

Corresponding  size 18 

Corresponding  size 22 

Corresponding  size 24 >^ 

Corresponding  size 87  >^ 

320 

309 
292 

247 
266 

275 
220 
261 
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Cost  in  1899 


*I6.25 
19.00 
21.00 
23.50 


Cost  of  correspond- 
ing  sue  in  1900 


$21.00 
29.00 
30.00 
33.00 


Increase 
(per  cent.) 


129 
152 
143 
136 


Building  stone  cost  in  1898,  $7.50  per  cord;  in  1899,  £12.50. 

Plumbers'  brass  goods  have  advanced  during  the  same  time 
an  average  of  25  per  cent.  The  cost  of  labor  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  above  articles  has,  on  an  average,  not  increased 
by  as  much  as  10  per  cent. 

This  enormous  increase,  built  on  an  artificial  basis,  must  lead 
slowly  but  surely  to  a  break  in  prices  within  these  classes  of 
goods.  The  contractor's  profit  during  the  last  year  has  been 
seriously  reduced  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  materials.  Low 
prices  are,  of  course,  not  equivalent  to  high  profits ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  in  times  of  prosperity,  when  prices  are  fair  and  busi- 
ness and  work  plenty,  that  the  contractor  has  a  chance  to  make 
his  profits.  But  when  prices  are  forced  up,  wholly  on  a  specu- 
lative basis,  the  general  public,  although  willing  to  invest,  will 
refuse  estimates  based  upon  these  prices. 

Here  the  shrewd  entrepreneur  will  forecast  the  future.  If 
the  indications  are  that  these  feverish  prices  have  reached  a 
climax  or  are  near  it,  he  will  endeavor  to  postpone  his  business 
operations  until  he  can  make  his  calculations  on  a  reduced  price 
level.  If  he  can  precipitate  this  crisis  by  causing  a  shock  to  the 
market,  his  reputation  for  sagacity  does  not  suffer.  No  better 
way  to  attain  both  of  these  ends  could  be  found  than  to  paralyze 
the  business  altogether  by  a  general  labor  blockade.  A  strike 
is  a  sufficient  excuse  to  postpone  contracts,  and  it  tends  to  cause 
a  panic  on  the  market.  That  speculations  of  this  kind  influ- 
enced the  action  of  the  Building  Contractors'  Council  can,  of 
course,  not  be  proved.  That  it  would  have  been  reasonable  for 
them  to  do  so,  later  developments  would  indicate. 
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The  action  of  J.  W.  Gates,  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company,  goes  to  confirm  this  theory.  Compare  also  the  fol- 
lowing price  quotations  from  the  Iran  Age,  April  26,  1900. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  PRICES. 
At  date,  one  week,  one  month,  and  one  year  previous. 
Admoes  over  tht  prerioiis  month  m  Heavy  Type.    Declines  in  Itmiict. 


April  as* 
1900 


April  18, 

Match  *8, 

S900 

1900 

I2I.75 

I21.75 

20.25 

20.25 

23.50 

23.50 

24.50 

24.90 

20.00 

21.00 

25.50 

25.50 

32.00 

33.00 

nom 

35.50 

nom 

nom 

55.00 

nom 

35.00 

35.00 

2.60 

2.60 

2.20 

2.60 

18.00 

18.00 

23.00 

23.50 

22.00 

22.00 

24.00 

25.00 

24.00 

24.00 

23.00 

22.00 

17.00 

17.00 

2.00 

2.15 

2.00 

2.15 

2.15 

2.50 

2.00 

2.25 

2.00 

2.05 

1.90 

2.00 

2.40 

2.40 

2.25 

2.25 

2.40 

2.40 

2.25 

3.25 

1.95 

I.97K 

2.10 

2.10 

3.30 

3.20 

3.10 

3.00 

3.80 

3.80 

3.20 

3.20 

2.50 

2.50 

April  16, 
1899 


Pig  Iron : 

Foundry  Pig  No.  2,  Standard,   Phila- 
delphia   

Foundiy  Pig  No.  2,  Southern,  Cincinnati 

Foundry  Pig  No.  2,  Local,  Chicago . . 

Bessemer  Pig,  Pittsburg 

Gray  Forge,  Pittsburg 

iLake  Superior  Charcoal,  Chicago .... 
BiLLBTs,  Rails,  Etc.: 

Steel  BiUets,  Pittsburg 

Steel  Billets,  Philadelphia 

Steel  Billets,  Chicago 

Wire  Rods,  Pittsburg 

Steel  Rails,  Heavy,  Eastern  Mill 

Spikes,  Tidewater 

Splice  Bars,  Tidewater 

Old  Material  : 

O.  Steel  Kails,  Chicago 

O.  Steel  Rails,  Philadelphia 

O.  Iron  Rails,  Chicago 

O.  Iron  Rails,  Philadelphia 

O.  Car  Wheels,  Chicago 

O.  Car  Wheels,  Philadelphia 

Heavy  Steel  Scrap,  Chicago 

FuriSHBD  Iron  and  Steel  : 

Refined  Iron  Bars,  Philadelphia 

Common  Iron  Bars,  Youugstown  .... 

Steel  Bars,  Tidewater 

Steel  Bars,  PiUsburg 

Tank  Plates,  Tidewater 

Tank  Plates,  Pittsburg 

Beams,  Tidewater 

Beams,  Pittsburg 

Angles,  Tidewater 

Angles,  Pittsburg 

Skelp,  Grooved  Iron,  Pittsburg 

Skelp,  Sheared  Iron,  Pittsburg 

Sheets,  No.  27,  Chicago 

Sheete,  No.  27,  PitUburg 

Barb  Wire,  f .o.b.,  Pittsburg 

Wire  Nails,  f.o.b.,  PitUburg 

Cut  Nails,  Mill 


»2i.75 
20.00 
23,00 
^4 -SO 
20.00 
25.50 

S^'OO 
nom 
nom 
nom 

35.00 
2.60 
2.20 

n-so 
22.00 
91.00 
24.00 
24.00 
23.00 
16.00 

2.00 
9.00 
2.15 
2.00 
2.00 

t.So 
2.40 
2.25 
2.40 
3.25 
I  .go 
I  .go 
3.35 
3.15 
9.80 
2.20 
2.50 


*i5.75 
14.50 
15.50 
15.00 
14.50 
17.00 

25.50 
28.00 
25.50 
32.00 
25.00 
1.70 
1.40 

11.50 
14.50 
18.00 
18.00 
15.00 
15.00 
10.00 

1.50 
1-50 
1.75 
1.65 
2.20 
2.10 


1.65 
1.50 
1.70 
50 
65 
90 
90 
50 
70 
10 


1.65 
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A  CX>MPARISON  OF  PRICES.  —  CMi/tinMi/. 


April  •$, 
1900 


April  x8, 
igoo 


Msfchae, 
1900 


April  •&. 


Metals  : 

Copper,  New  York 

Spelter,  St.  Louis 

Lead,  New  York 

Lead,  St.  Louis 

Tin,  New  York 

Antimony,  Hallett,  New  York 

Nickel,  New  York 

Tin  Plate,  Domestic,  Bessemer,  100  lbs. 
New  York 


17.00 
4  50 

4.70 

4  55 

30.00 

9.75 
4a. 00 

4.84 


17.00 
4.65 
4.70 
4.55 

31.25 

9.75 
38.00 

4.84 


16.80 

4.37K 

4.70 

4-57« 
31.50 

9.75 
38.00 

4.84 


19.25 
6.50 

4.30 

4.17M 

25.30 

10.00 

38.00 

4.05 


To  the  same  effect  is  an  editorial  entitled  '*  Prosperity  and 
Strikes"  which  appeared  on  May  5,  1900,  in  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  ChrotdcU: 

High  prices  have  a  stimulating  effect  at  certain  times  and  on  certain 
branches  of  industry,  but  at  other  times  and  in  other  lines  of  trade  their  effect 
may  be  disorganizing.  The  striking  laborers  in  the  building  trades  at  Chicago 
and  elsewhere  have  already  learned  this  fact.  They  presented  a  bold  front 
and  made  large  demands,  believing  that  the  builders  would  have  to  yiekL 
Instead  of  this  they  found  the  leaders  so  cramped  already  by  the  rise  of  100 
per  cent,  or  more  in  the  cost  of  materials  that  they  were  either  glad  of  a  valid 
excuse  to  revoke  their  contracts,  or  else  were  forced  to  refuse  by  the  certainty 
of  loss  if  their  calculations  of  labor  cost  were  upset.  This  is  the  simple 
explanation  for  the  continuance  of  the  strike  in  the  building  trades.  The 
contractors  really  cannot  afford  to  yield,  as,  if  they  could  afford  it,  there 
would  be  no  inducement  to  do  so.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  builders  have 
believed  that  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  their  materials  was  at 
hand.  The  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  purchase  of  whose  product  enters 
directly  into  the  cost  of  building  operations,  has  already  set  the  example. 
There  was  nothing,  under  such  circumstances,  to  alarm  the  contractors  in  the 
prospect  of  a  temporary  forced  interruption  of  business ;  the  laborers  simply 
played  into  the  hands  of  their  employers.  Even  in  New  York  City,  where 
there  has  been  no  general  strike,  the  number  of  buildings  begun  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1900,  by  the  official  record,  was  754  less  than  in  1899.  with  an 
estimated  cost  reduced  by  $20,033,000. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  pay  the  contractor,  who 
has  a  large  capital  to  carry  him  over,  to  protract  the  struggle  till 
the  inevitable  collapse  in  prices  of  materials  takes  place.  The 
small  contractor  who  depends  on  his  daily  earnings,  but  who  has 
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allied  his  interests  to  those  of  the^  larger  contractor  to  break 
down  the  opposition  to  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor  power, 
will  naturally  suffer  keenly,  and  to  him  a  protracted  struggle 
means  financial  ruin.     But  on  that  hangs  another  tale. 

In  speaking  to  a  contractor  whose  grasp  of  the  business  situ- 
ation and  long  experience  in  his  branch  of  business  would  entitle 
him  to  a  hearing,  the  situation  was  outlined  in  this  way :  A  large 
share  of  the  building  business  in  Chicago  is  done  by  the  small 
contractors,  whose  capital  enables  them  to  hire  only  a  few  men. 
Though  individually  each  does  but  a  small  business,  yet  their 
great  number  makes  the  aggregate  profit  considerable.  But  the 
tendency  towards  concentration  is  as  strong  in  this  industry  as 
elsewhere.  It  is  the  large  capitalist  with  better  opportunities 
who  wants  to  swallow  the  small  fry.  Consequently  there  is  a 
fight  not  only  between  the  contractor  and  the  laborer,  but  also 
between  the  big  contractor  and  the  small  one.  But  these  who 
have  to  superintend  and  personally  take  part  in  the  job  have 
not  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  meet  for  discussion  of  trade 
matters  nor  to  get  a  broad,  intelligent  view  of  their  common 
interests.  Many  of  them  are  opposed  to  trade  unions,  because 
the  high  wages  draw  such  a  large  share  from  the  returns.  Con- 
sequently they  have  been  driven  into  the  contractor's  council 
by  the  impending  struggle.  This  long  cessation  of  work  will  be 
the  financial  ruin  of  many.  Yet  the  outcome  would  be  the  same 
anyway,  my  informant  added  with  a  sigh,  for  the  small  con- 
tractor is  bound  to  go. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  reflections  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  this  exposition,  something  may  be  said 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  fight  has  been  carried  on.  One 
must  admire  the  way  in  which  the  men  have  stood  together 
unflinchingly  for  what  they  consider  their  rights.  But  one  must 
condemn  the  excess  of  zeal  which  leads  men  to  have  recourse  to 
physical  force  and  bodily  violence,  such  as  have  figured  altogether 
too  frequently  in  this  controversy.  One  may  even  sympathize 
with  the  provocation  which  induces  strikers  to  resort  to  violence. 
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but,  apart  from  all  question  as  to  the  honesty  or  justice  of  such  a 
course,  experience  has  taught  that  violence  without  the  sanction 
of  law  never  can  bring  any  benefits  to  those  who  resort  to  it. 
If  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  non  union  men  to  take  the 
places  of  the  strikers,  the  strike  must  be  lost.  If  there  is  an 
insufficient  number,  it  is  unnecessary  to  antagonize  public 
opinion  and  give  welcome  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  party 
attacked.  In  the  latter  case  a  persistent  refusal  to  work  is  the 
only  necessary  and  feasible  policy. 

This  leads  up  to  the  relation  of  the  Building-Trades  Council, 
as  a  factor  in  politics,  to  the  civic  authorities.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  this  large  labor  organization  has  played  an  important 
part  in  city  politics.  This  labor  vote  must  be  catered  to  by 
admitting  some  of  their  leaders  to  city  jobs.  The  administration 
is  "friendly  to  labor."  This, feeling  is,  of  course,  very  laudable 
when  it  finds  legitimate  expression.  But  when  an  excited  body 
of  men  knows  that  its  excesses  will  be  winked  at  and  its  lawless- 
ness shielded,  it  is  not  apt  to  restrain  its  passions. 

The  actual  lawlessness  may  not  be  as  great  as  the  newspapers 
try  to  make  out,  but  the  time  is  likely  to  come  when  the  public, 
frightened  by  the  continual  stories  of  violence  and  riot,  will 
believe  the  representations  of  the  employers,  that  mob  rule  is 
threatening,  and  will  yield  to  the  cry  for  drastic  measures.  If 
violence  had  been  prevented  by  a  firm  attitude  at  the  first  symp- 
toms of  lawlessness,  it  would  not  have  been  repeated,  and  the 
administration  would  have  been  saved  the  necessity  of  trying  to 
impress  the  public  by  imposing  police  parades,  soldiers,  guns, 
and  other  like  paraphernalia. 

S.    V.    LiNDKOLM 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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THE  POOLING  OF  RAILWAY  FREIGHT  CARS. 

During  the  past  ten  years  railway  consolidation  has  been 
more  rapid  than  at  any  other  period.  This  was  caused  primarily 
by  growing  competition  and  demoralization  of  rates,  accompa- 
nied with  increased  cost  and  decreased  margin  of  profit.  While 
the  cost  of  moving  traffic  has  decreased  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  hitherto  unknown  economies,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
per  road-mile  has  increased.  The  net  results  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  since  the 
decreased  cost  of  transportation  does  not  offset  the  increased 
cost  of  improved  service,  such  as  fast  freight,  fine  trains  of  par- 
lor, library,  and  buffet  cars,  and  the  more  important  reduction  in 
rates  of  over  50  per  cent.  The  following  figures  make  a  com- 
parison which  tells  its  own  story : 


Year 

Fin^diM  ntm  from  Iiidiaaapolis,Ind. 

Car 

Ayerageload 

Boston 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Capacity. 

Length 

Tons 

^  of  capacity 
of  car 

1868 
1900 

^1.70 
.76>4 

$1.60 
.69K 

.85 
•44 

20,000 

(     50,000 
(  100,000 

27  feet 
33  to 
50  feet 

8K 
14 

85 
47 

There  are  in  North  America  approximately  1,250,000  freight 
cars  owned  by  railway  companies.  For  years  these  have  not 
earned  enough  (in  car  mileage)  to  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the 
investment  (about  650  million  dollars),  and  to  provide  for  depre- 
ciation and  maintenance. 

Attempts  to  secure  greater  economy  of  service  have  been 
made.  Much  money  and  energy  have  been  spent  in  introducing 
and  operating  the  system  of  rating  trains  on  a  tonnage  basis. 
This  has  brought  about  good  results  and  will  accomplish  more, 
but  not  all  the  leaks  have  yet  been  stopped.  Every  year  the 
railways  spend  millions  of  dollars  which  are  lost  sight  of. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  light  loads,  expensive  switching 
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at  large  terminals  and  empty  mileage,  has  been  overlooked. 
That  is,  the  handling  of  foreign  cars  in  accordance  with  initials, 
marking  of  cars ^  or  ownership. 

In  1896  I  spent  considerable  time  investigating  the  loss  to 
railroads  caused  by  cars  lying  idle  at  junction  points,  and  by 
transferring  and  switching  because  owners  did  not  wish  cars  to 
go  beyond  their  own  line.  The  loss  of  revenue  and  the  expense 
of  transfer  exceed  25  million  dollars.  I  believe  even  a  larger 
amount  is  wasted  every  year  because  of  the  system  of  handling 
cars  by  ownership. 

To  the  uninitiated  a  parallel  case  can  best  be  shown  by  sup- 
posing A  loans  B  two  one  dollar  notes  of  specific  numbers  or 
marks  and  requires  the  same  identical  bills  returned  in  payment 
of  the  loan.  That  is  what  railways  have  done  for  thirty  years 
and  are  doing  today.  There  is  not  a  road  today  in  any  section 
of  the  country  that  has  not  seen  a  time  when  it  was  short  of 
cars,  while  some  distant  or  non-connecting  road  has  had  a  sur- 
plus of  the  same  class  of  cars.  They  might  just  as  well  not  be 
in  existence  for  all  the  good  they  do  the  road  that  needs  them, 
as  there  is  no  means,  under  present  methods,  of  utilizing  them. 

A  shipper  often  unloads  a  car  and  has  ready  a  load  to  send 
out  needing  the  same  kind  of  car  as  the  one  which  he  has  at 
hand  and  empty.  But  he  must  wait  until  this  car  is  removed  and 
another,  differing  only  in  initials  or  ownership,  is  received.  A 
reform  in  this  matter  would  evidently  benefit  the  shipper  as  well 
as  the  carrier. 

''What  are  we  to  do  about  it?''  has  been  asked  time  and 
again.  Plan  after  plan  has  been  suggested.  A  few  have  been 
tried  and  abandoned,  and  railroads  continue  to  build  cars,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  number  of  cars,  or  the  tonnage 
carrying  capacity,  is  25  per  cent,  greater  than  is  necessary  to 
handle  the  largest  business  ever  moved  by  the  railroads. 

The  straight  per-diem  system,  pure  and  simple,  would  no  doubt 
greatly  increase  the  performance  of  cars,  but  even  this  will  not 
decrease,  and  may  increase,  the  expense  of  moving  the  cars,  if 
they  continue  to  be  handled  according  to  ownership  or  initials. 
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No  plan,  in  my  mind,  will  ever  accomplish  a  maximum  per- 
formance with  a  minimum  number  of  cars  until  some  scheme  is 
devised  whereby  the  borrower  or  user  and  the  owner  participate 
in  the  loss  or  profit  involved  in  the  movement  of,  or  delay  to, 
the  cars. 

Under  present  conditions  A  may  hold  B's  cars  for  prospective 
loading.  It  costs  A  nothing,  but  B  loses  the  use  of  the  cars  and 
the  revenue  they  might  be  earning  on  his  own  line.  If  A  were 
a  joint  owner  of  the  cars,  would  they  be  delayed  in  this  manner  ? 
We  think  not.  Again,  if  A  has  on  his  line  as  many  cars  belong- 
ing to  B  as  B  has  of  A's,  each  has  to  keep  a  record,  thus  making 
double  work  and  double  accounting.  Under  a  co-operative  plan 
each  would  report  to  owners  the  full  amount  of  earnings,  which 
both,  being  part  owners,  would  endeavor  to  make  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. The  expense  of  tracing,  duplicate  records,  etc.,  would  be 
saved. 

Every  restriction  placed  on  a  car  retards  its  movement  or 
availability  for  service.  The  fast-freight-line  marks  that  used  to 
predominate  are  nearly  discarded,  because  they  prevented  the 
fullest  use  of  cars.  Using  the  language  of  the  Car  Accountants' 
Association  at  its  Cleveland  meeting  in  1896 : 

From  the  standpoint  of  car  supply,  it  restricts  the  availability  for  the 
general  business  of  the  country,  as  there  is  only  on€  route  by  which  a  line  car 
can  properly  be  sent  home.  The  requirement  that  cars  bearing  certain  line 
marks  must  be  selected  for  loading  via  a  particular  route  makes  it  necessary 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  switching  to  obtain  the  proper  cars,  and  often  results 
in  a  great  deal  of  empty  haulage  to  get  them  to  the  point  of  loading 

It  is  evident  that  any  restrictions  upon  car  movements  that  will  cause 
unnecessary  switching  and  delay  will  also  reduce  the  average  daily  perform- 
ance of  cars,  thereby  requiring  a  greater  number  to  handle  a  given  tonnage, 
The  more  restrictions  of  any  kind  that  are  put  upon  cars,  the  less  service  they 
can  be  made  to  yield,  because  of  the  greater  resistance  they  offer  to  the 
prompt  handling  of  traffic. 

The  same  authority  gives  further  reasons  for  eliminating  such 
marks : 

I.  The  cars  would  be  more  available  for  general  loading,  and  could  be 
Applied  on  orders  via  any  line  or  route. 
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2.  The  switching  service  would  be  curtailed,  the  proportions  of  empty 
handling  reduced,  and  delays  to  cars  shortened.  (Hence  increased  tonnage 
hauled.) 

3.  The  average  daily  performance  of  cars  would  be  increased ;  the  busi- 
ness of  all  lines  would  be  handled  with  greater  facility  and  fewer  cars.  As 
line  marks  restrict,  so  does  any  route  or  ownership  marking. 

A  similar  opinion,  expressed  in  a  paper  on  **  Per  Diem  versus 
Present  Practice/'  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Centra!  Associa- 
tion of  Operating  Officials  at  St.  Louis,  in  July  1899,  states: 

One  of  the  additional  recommendations  of  the  per  diem  plan  is  that  it 
will  eventually  lead  to  the  pooling  of  freight  equipment,  which  would  be  a 
blessing  indeed,  for  on  every  division  of  a  railroad,  almost  every  day,  you 
will  find  empty  cars  moving  in  both  directions  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
certain  foreign  cars  that  happen  to  be  at  a  certain  terminal,  or  on  a  certain 
divisiqn,  cannot  be  loaded  in  the  desired  direction,  because  such  loading 
would  be  a  misuse  of  the  cars,  and  they  must  therefore  be  exchanged  with 
other  empties  at  some  other  terminal  or  division  of  the  same  system,  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars  are  unnecessarily  spent  annually  by  the  roads  in 
this  country  under  this  practice. 

A  number  of  other  authorities  confirm  this  view.  Thus  one 
of  our  prominent  general  superintendents  says  :  **  The  saving  in 
cost  of  handling  of  equipment  would  be  incalculable."  The 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  Chicago  lines,  in  writing  to  the 
president  of  one  of  the  Vanderbilt  lines  says  :  **  I  believe  there 
is  more  money  to  be  saved  in  this  way  than  in  any  other."  The 
Eastern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers,  in  1897,  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  a  general  distributing  office  or  clearing  house  with  sub- 
sidiary bureaus  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  increasing 
the  supply  of  cars  between  railroads  to  meet  legitimate  demands  of  traffic. 

Under  the  present  system  many  factors  unite  to  decrease 
revenue  and  to  increase  expenses.     These  are  : 

1.  Idle  equipment  at  certain  periods  on  some  lines  while  the 
same  class  of  cars  is  needed  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

2.  The  hauling  of  empty  cars  of  the  same  class  in  contrary 
directions  on  account  of  route  or  initials. 
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3.  The  large  amount  spent  annually  to  switch  certain  emp- 
ties out  of  sidings,  houses,  etc.,  and  to  switch  similar  cars 
back  a  few  minutes  later  to  load  out  via  lines  other  than 
those  owning  the  empties  switched  out. 

4.  Unnecessary  switching  to  get  some  particular  car  out  of 
a  long  string  of  empties  to  fill  some  specific  order,  when 
the  first  car  on  siding  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  car, 
only  of  other  initials,  than  the  one  desired. 

5.  The  expense  of  traveling  car  agents,  tracing  clerks,  sta- 
tionery, posta'ge,  telegraphing,  etc. 

6.  Loss  of  earnings  from  cars  idle,  at  junction  and  other 
points,  awaiting  transfer  or  in  process  of  transfer,  to  save 
mileage,  or  at  owner's  request. 

On  the  other  hand,  co-operation  or  common  ownership  would 
secure  the  following  advantages  : 

1.  Increased  performance  of  all  cars,  which  means  a  maxi- 
mum business  with  a  given  number  of  cars. 

2.  No  building,  for  several  years  to  come,  of  any  new  equip- 
ment save  to  replace  cars  destroyed. 

3.  Decrease  in  empty  and  foreign  mileage. 

4.  Saving  in  switching  and  terminal  expenses. 

5.  Reduction  in  train  mileage. 

6.  Increased  earnings  from  greater  supply  of  cars. 

7.  Decrease  in  expenses  of  inspectors,  repair  shops,  material, 
maintenance  of  way,  car  repairs,  wheelage  or  trackage 
expenses,  clerical  work,  telegraphing  and  stationery. 

To  secure  these  desired  ends  I  would  make  the  following 
recommendations  : 

Pool  box  cars  33  feet  to  under  40  feet,  inside  length,  as  those 
sizes  handle  the  maximum  amount  of  traffic  and  are  used  a 
greater  portion  of  the  year  on  all  lines. 

Assign  to  each  class  of  cars  a  letter,  as  outlined  in  my 
address  before  the  Central  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers  in 
annual  convention  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  July  i8q6,  and  before  the 
St.  Louis  Railway  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Augusf  1898,  said  letter 
to  be  first  initial  on  car,  thus : 
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A —  Common  box  car. 

B  —  Furniture  car. 

C  —  Ventilated  box  car. 

D  —  Refrigerator  car. 

E  —  Single  deck  stock  cai. 

F  —  Feed  and  water  stock  cars,  etc,  etc. 

Indicate  length  by  another  letter,  giving  it  second  position, 
thus  : 

A  —  Under  33  feet. 

B  —  33  to  under  34  feet. 

C  —  34  to  under  35  feet. 

D — 35  to  under  36  feet. 

E  —  36  to  under  37  feet. 

F  —  37  to  under  38  feet 

G  —  38  to  under  39  feet,  etc.,  etc. 

Show  the  capacity  of  car  in  the  same  manner,  by  a  third  letter, 
thus  : 

A —  Under  40,000  pounds. 
B  —  40,000  to  50,000  pounds. 
C  —  50,000  to  60,000  pounds. 
D  —  60,000  to  70,000  pounds. 
E — 70,000  to  80,000  pounds. 
F  —  80,000  to  90,000  pounds. 
G  —  90,000  pounds,  etc.,  etc. 

Example :  A  box  car  36  feet  9  inches  inside  length,  60,000 
pounds  capacity,  now  marked  **C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  39514"  —  new 
plan  "  A  E  D  5002." 

Abolish  all  car  initials,  except  those  indicating  class,  length 
and  capacity  of  car.  Individual  ownership  or  identity  can  be 
retained  if  necessary  by  giving  each  road  consecutive  numbers, 
and  stencilling  on  each  end,  under  the  running  board  "  C.  M.  & 
St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  owners,"  or,  "Southern  Pacific  Co.,  lessors." 

There  are,  approximately,  350,000  box  cars  33  feet  to  under 
40  feet  in  length.  There  should  be  organized  an  equipment  com- 
pany to  operate  the  cars  for  the  owners;  each  owner  talcing 
stock  in  the  company  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  cars, 
determined  by  the  master  car  builder's  rules  or  by  valuation. 

There  should  be  established  a  general  or  central  office  with 
district  offices  and  managers  ;  each  road  to  handle  its  own  dis- 
tribution as  at  present. 
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The  basis  of  charging  for  use  of  cars  at  present  is  far  from 
satisfactory.     I  would  suggest  graduated  rates,  as  follows  : 


IF  ON   MILES  RUN,   PER-TON   CAPACITY. 


Siie 

Rate  per  10 
tons 

30  too  car 

«S  ton  car 

ao  ton  car 

Under  90  ton 
cars 

33  feet     -        -        - 

2.0  mills 

6.0  mills 

5.0   mills 

4.0  mills 

3.0    mills 

34  «eet  - 

2.0  mills 

6.0  mills 

5.0    mills 

4.0  mills 

3.0    mills 

35  feet      - 

2.1  mills 

6.3  mills 

5.25  mills 

4.2  mills 

3.15  mills 

36  feet  - 

2.2  mills 

6.6  mills 

5 . 5    mills 

4.4  mills 

3.3    mills 

37  feet     - 

2.3  mills 

6.9  mills 

5.75  mills 

4.6  mills 

3.45  mills 

38  feet  - 

2.4  mills 

7.2  mills 

6.0    mills 

4.8  mills 

3.60  mills 

39  feet     - 

2.5  mills 

7.5  mills 

6.25  mills 

5.0  mills 

3.75  mills 

IF  ON   PBR-DIBM,   PER-TON  CAPACITY. 


Siae 

Rate  per  zo 
tons 

30  ton  car 

as  ton  car 

ao  ton  car 

Under  ao  ton 
cart 

33  feet     - 

6      cents 

18  cents 

15  cents 

12  cents 

9  cents 

34  feet  - 

6>{  cents 

19  cents 

16  cents 

13  cents 

10  cents 

35  feet      - 

6%  cents 

20  cents 

17  cents 

14  cents 

II  cents 

36  feet  - 

7      cents 

21  cents 

18  cents 

15  cents 

12  cents 

37  feet     -        -        - 

^y^  cents 

22  cents 

19  cents 

16  cents 

13  cents 

38  feel . 

7%  cents 

23  cents 

20  cents 

17  cents 

14  cents 

39  feet     -        -        - 

8      cents 

24  cents 

21  cents 

18  cents 

15  cenU 

Such  graduated  compensation,  in  addition  to  the  justice  of 
the  plan,  would  be  an  incentive  to  roads  to  use  only  such  cars  as 
they  needed  to  handle  the  business. 

Car  repairs  could  be  pooled  also  and  based  on  proportion  of 
mileage,  or  per  diem,  under  master  car  builder's  rules  of  lines 
interested.  This  would  certainly  mean  earlier  uniformity  of 
standards. 

Who  can  estimate  the  saving  in  stationery,  labor,  etc.,  which 
would  result?  The  present  multiplicity  of  initials  would  be 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number ;  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
consult  equipment  lists  to  learn  the  kind,  capacity,  or  length  of 
cars.  In  ordering  cars,  where  we  now  say  "  50  C,  B.  &  Q.,  30- 
foot,  30-ton  box  cars,  30  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  30-ton,  34-foot  box 
cars,"  the  new  scheme  would  merely  order  **  100  A  C  D  cars." 

J.  R.  Cavanagh. 
Indianapolis. 
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The  development  of  a  small  military  outpost  and  trading  station, 
containing  in  1830  but  sixty  inhabitants,  into  the  Chicago  of  1900  with 
its  population  of  1,750,000'  is  a  striking  example  of  the  world-wide  mod 
em  tendency  to  urban  development.  Urban  conditions  are  of  the  first 
importance,  since  a  constantly  larger  percentage  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion is  subject  to  them.  The  economic  world  weakens  or  grows  strong 
with  the  city,  since  it  is  become  the  wealth-producing  center ;  and  if  the 
conditions  of  life  in  it  are  such  as  to  sap  the  vitality  of  workingmen  — 
to  weaken  their  determination  and  energy  in  producing  wealth,  the 
economic  life  of  the  state  has  been  dealt  a  serious  blow. 

The  workingman's  ability  to  produce  is  measured  by  his  physical 
and  mental  condition,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  his  food  and 
environments,  and  it  is  especially  in  regard  to  the  latter  that  investiga- 
tion finds  him  living  below  a  healthful  status.  Kings,  governments, 
were  for  centuries  blind  to  the  economic  value  of  the  health  of  the 
laborer  and  his  condition  became  worse  and  worse  as  urban  supplanted 
rural  life ;  but  as  scientific  data  concerning  the  various  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic life  became  known,  it  was  made  clear  that  to  ignore  bad  sanitary 
conditions  of  living  was  suicidal  to  the  state.  One  after  the  other, 
great  cities  have  expended  vast  sums  to  undo  the  errors  of  negligence 
in  their  upbuilding,  in  order  that  the  economic  waste  brought  about 
thereby  might  be  arrested  and  in  time  overcome.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated ''that  the  average  shortening  of  life  connected  with  great  pov- 
erty ....  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,'"  and  as  great  poverty  always 
entails  bad  housing,  it  is  legitimate  to  ascribe  a  large  part  of  the  time 
lost  to  the  state  to  this  cause. 

Chicago,  with  a  rigorous  faith  in  herself  as  the  favored  of  the  gods» 
is  loth  to  believe  that  she  has  a  housing  problem ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  tenement-house  census  the  task  of  convincing  her  is,  indeed,  a 
difficult  one.  To  the  individual  investigator  the  case  admits  of  no 
doubt.  He  has  his  own  data,  as  well  as  that  of  the  various  societies 
at  work  among  the  poor,  to  reinforce  the  evidence  of  his  eyes,  but  when 
he  endeavors  to  arrange  his  conclusions  scientifically,  he  realizes  the 

*  Bureau  of  Vital  SiaHstics  February  1900. 

•J.  S.  Billings,  Public  Health  and  Municipal  Government. 
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disadvantage  of  his  position.  A  tenement-house  census  would  relieve 
the  situation  and  conserve  the  energy  now  spent  in  explanation  and 
persuasion,  applying  it  to  practical  remedies  for  the  diagnosed  condi- 
tions. Such  a  census  should  carefully  list  every  tenement,  giving  its 
status  as  to  sanitary  construction,  light,  ventilation,  height  of  building, 
and  superficial  area  of  the  lot  covered.  The  rental  of  each  building 
should  also  be  given.  Every  occupant  of  the  tenements  should  be 
listed  with  particulars  as  to  age,  sex,  occupation  and  wages.  The  num- 
ber of  occupants  per  dwelling  and  room  and  per  cubic  air  space  should 
be  given.  The  mortality  returns  should  be  carefully  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  density  of  population  in  the  area  considered,  the  height  of 
buildings  and  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  those  buildings.  Such 
a  census  would  ultimately  solve  the  housing  problem  in  Chicago,  for 
the  city  has  every  opportunity,  both  of  nature  and  of  grace,  for  becom- 
ing a  model  city;  of  nature,  because  the  prairie  about  her  offers 
unlimited  space;  of  grace,  because  her  people  are  wide-awake  and 
enterprising.  The  results  of  the  unsanitary  housing  of  the  poor  once 
understood,  capitalists  will  vie  with  one  another  in  the  erection  of 
model  tenements  in  Chicago. 

It  has  been  so  in  other  large  cities.  In  Berlin,  for  instance, 
comparatively  little  was  done  to  remedy  the  evils  attendant  upon 
unsanitary  housing,  until  the  Census  of  1880  was  published.  Then  a 
new  code  of  building  regulations  was  framed,  with  stringent  provisions 
as  to  percentage  of  lot  to  be  covered,  and  the  cubic  air  space  to  be 
allowed  each  occupant,  the  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating  of  houses, 
and  other  important  requirements.  Mortality  returns  were  so  classi- 
fied in  this  census  as  to  furnish  a  complete  commentary  on  proper 
housing,  and  the  density  of  the  population  was  compared,  in  every 
case  with  the  height  of  the  building  and  the  amount  of  unbuilt  space 
on  the  lot.' 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  tenement-house  census  in  Chicago,  the 
data  here  presented  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  Seventh  Special  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  (known  as  the  "  Slum 
Report''),  from  the  facts  gathered  by  the  Improved  Housing  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  (as  yet  unpublished),  and  from  my  own  personal  inves- 
tigations. While  no  claim  is  made  that  these  data  are  accurately 
scientific,  it  is  yet  certain  that  they  are  not  misleading.  To  this  the 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  sufficiently  testify. 

■See  Shaw,  Municipal  Govirnmtni  in  Continental  Europe^  p.  356. 
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The  district  covered  by  the  Slum  Report  is  small  in  area,  but  typi- 
cal of  the  entire  tenement-house  section  of  the  city.  Starting  from  the 
corner  of  Polk  and  Halsted  streets,  the  boundary  line  runs  along 
Halsted  to  Taylor  street,  along  Taylor  to  Newberry  avenue,  along 
Newberry  avenue  to  Twelftn,  along  Twelfth  to  State,  along  State  to  Polk, 
and  along  Polk  to  the  starting  point.  In  this  area,  comprising  about 
one  third  of  a  square  mile,  18,048  persons  live,  making  an  average 
of  54,144  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  city  is 
only  6850  to  the  square  mile.'  There  is  an  average  of  15.51  persons  to 
a  dwelling,  over  against  an  average  in  New  York  of  36.79  persons. 
Males  outnumber  females,  and  married  persons,  unmarried.  Of  the 
slum  population  57.51  per  cent,  is  foreign-born,  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  per  cent,  for  the  entire  city,  which  is  40.98  per  cent.  Of  the 
57.51  per  cent.,  Italians  make  up  16.73  P^r  cent.,  Austro- Hungarians 
10.64  percent.,  Russians  10.42  percent.,  the  Poles,  Germans  and  Irish, 
6.65,  4.75,  and  4.46  per  cent,  respectively,  while  British  America, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Norway  and  Sweden,  China,  The  Netherlands, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  furnish  the  remainder  of  the  population,  the  per 
cent,  for  each  ranging  from  .99  to  .01  per  cent.  In  comparing  the 
per  cent,  of  foreign  born  for  Chicago  as  a  whole  and  for  her  slum  dis- 
trict, the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  race  predominancy  in 
the  two  should  be  noted.  In  the  city  as  a  whole,  the  Germans,  Irish, 
and  Scandanavians  predominate,  the  per  cent  of  each  being  respect- 
ively 14.64,  6.37,  and  5.90,  while  in  the  slum  district  these  shrink  to 
4.75,  4.46,  and  .18  per  cent  respectively,  while  the  Italians,  Austro- 
Hungarians,  and  Russians,  from  .52,  3  and  .70  per  cent,  in  Chicago  as 
a  whole,  rise  in  the  slum  district  to  16.73,  10.64,  *nd  10.42  per  cent 
respectively,  as  already  quoted.  The  political  aspect  of  the  housing 
problem  insistently  obtrudes  itself  at  this  point;  50.62  of  the  city's 
voters  are  foreign-born,  and  in  the  slum  district  61.31  per  cent. 

Table  XXIX  of  the  Slum  Report  shows  an  average  of  1.37  persons 
to  a  room  in  Chicago,  where  New  York  has  1.88,  Baltimore  1.19,  and 
Philadelphia  1.47.  Whether  this  average  is  too  low  only  an  accu- 
rate census  of  the  entire  tenement  district  can  show.  The  individual 
investigator  would,  I  think,  incline  to  put  it  higher  —  perhaps 
unduly  influenced  by  the  aggravated  cases  of  over-crowding  coming 
under  his  notice.  For  instance,  the  Improved  Housing  Association 
of  Chicago  have  in  their  possession  the  photograph  of  a  one  room 

» Sec  Shaw,  op.  cit,,  p.  84. 
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rear  tenement  on  Pacific  avenue,  which  shelters  a  family  of  eleven  — 
man,  wife,  and  nine  children  —  and  also  the  photograph  described  in 
the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Healthy  which  shows  a  two-story  house, 
the  upper  floor  sheltering  fourteen  Italian  men  and  one  woman.' 
Awaiting  the  complete  census,  it  is  better,  however,  to  be  conservative 
and  to  hesitate  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  what  may  prove  to  be 
isolated  cases.  There  is  a  disposition,  it  is  to  be  feared,  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  most  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  workers  on  the  housing 
problem  to  make  their  pictures  of  actual  conditions  all  shadow,  it 
were  a  more  scientific,  and  consequently  a  more  successful  method  in 
the  long  run,  dispassionately  to  present  the  slums  as  they  are — not 
hopeless,  although  sorely  needing  municipal  attention. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  in  place  to  state  that  the  poor  in  Chi- 
cago are  housed  better  than  in  many  of  the  larger  cities.  The  over- 
crowding is  not  so  bad  and  the  general  sanitary  conditions  are  much 
better,  for  instance,  than  in  New  York.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Nature  has  set  bounds  to  the  expansion  of  the  latter  city,  while  Chicago 
need  recognize  no  limit.  Then,  too,  the  extreme  youth  of  Chicago 
precludes  the  possibility  of  her  possessing  at  this  time  many  of  New 
York's  peculiar  problems.  That  these  problems  are,  some  of  them,  in 
process  of  formation  in  Chicago  cannot  be  doubted,  but  if  she  can  be 
awakened  to  her  need,  time  and  opportunity  are  hers  to  avoid  the 
tortuous  and  expensive  method  of  procedure  by  which  New  York  is 
advancing  to  model  conditions  in  the  housing  of  her  poor.  Chicago's 
opportunity  of  rebuilding  on  a  model  central  plan  after  the  fire  of 
1 87 1  was  shamelessly  neglected,  and  this  as  well  as  future  generations 
must  reap  the  evils  resulting  from  a  haphazard  system  of  laying  out 
streets  and  of  building  houses.  If  she  could  have  borrowed  a  little  of 
the  constructive  genius  of  the  French,  the  best  architects  of  the  world 
might  have  then  planned  an  ideal  city.  The  needs  of  coming  genera- 
tions would  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  wise  provision  would 
have  been  made,  before  the  price  of  land  had  risen,  for  parks  and 
breathing-spaces,  not  only  in  the  suburbs,  but  in  what  from  natural 
situation  must  necessarily  have  become  the  tenement-house  district. 

But  to  return  to  actual  conditions.  In  the  Slum  Report  we  find 
inside  and  outside  sanitary  conditions  classified  under  four  heads, 
excellent,  good,  fair  and  bad.  As  to  light  and  air,  ventilation  and 
cleanliness,  the  greater  number  of  houses  rank  only  fair  to  good,  and 

'  For  1895  <^n<l  1896,  p.  69.  *The  lower  floor  is  used  as  a  barn. 
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a  large  number  are  listed  as  bad.  The  outside  conditions  are  reported 
bad  for  the  majority  of  inspections.  In  respect  to  both  these  items 
New  York  ranks  higher  than  Chicago,  her  grade  for  inside  conditions 
being  good  for  the  greater  number,  and  for  outside  conditions  fair. 
While  the  report  is  indefinite  because  of  the  impossibilty  of  an  accurate 
definition  of  the  terms  used,  the  tendency  shown  cannot  be  doubted. 
An  investigator  soon  finds  that  the  state  of  the  streets  are  an  index  to 
the  inside  conditions  of  the  houses  situated  upon  them.  My  own 
investigations  emphasize  the  almost  universal  unsanitary  condition  of 
privies  and  water  closets,  which  means  an  unavoidable  lowering  of 
health  from  the  dissemination  of  disease  germs  and  the  general  con- 
tamination of  the  air  arising  from  such  a  condition.  The  fact  that  the 
conditions  noted  during  the  period  of  investigation  were  not  unusual, 
was  shown  by  the  utter  apathy  of  the  tenants  themselves  in  regard  to 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  experience  had  left  them  ignorant  as  to 
even  normal  sanitary  conditions.  It  was  very  common  to  find  a  water- 
closet  or  privy,  declared  by  the  tenant  to  be  in  a  good  condition,  in  a 
state  of  indescribable  filth.  And  this  in  the  face  of  Section  191 7  of 
the  Revised  Municipal  Code,  which  requires 

That  every  person  who  shall  be  the  owner,  lessee,  keeper  or  manjiger  of 
any  tenement-house,  boarding-house,  lodging-house  or  manufactory,  shall 
provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  for  the  accommodation  thereof  and  for  the  use 
of  the  tenants,  lodgers,  boarders  and  workers  thereat,  adequate  privies  or 
water-closets,  and  the  same  shall  be  so  adequately  ventilated,  and  shall  at  all 
times  be  kept  in  such  cleanly  and  wholesome  condition  as  not  to  be  offensive, 
or  to  be  dangerous  or  detrimental  to  health.  And  no  offensive  smell  or  gases 
from  or  through  any  outlet  or  sewer,  or  through  any  such  privy  or  water- 
closet,  shall  be  allowed  by  any  person  aforesaid  to  pass  into  such  house  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  into  any  other  house  or  building. 

Nothing  but  a  thorough  official  investigation  and  constant  inspec- 
tion can  make  possible  the  enforcement  of  this  and  other  equally^ 
important  and  flagrantly  violated  sections  of  the  Sanitary  Code.  With 
the  present  inadequate  force  of  inspectors  such  control  is  impossible. 
In  the  latest  published  report  of  the  Department  of  Health,'  the  assis- 
tant commissioner  says : 

It  is  entirely  feasible  to  remove  and  repress  the  diseaseand-death-produc- 
ing  conditions  of  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  as  well  as  of  other  wards  where  like 
conditions  exist.     But  it  cannot  be  done  by  surface-skimming  and  scratching, 

» 1897. 
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or  by  the  intennittent  irruption  of  a  handful  of  street  and  alley  cleaners,  or 
by  the  necessarily  infrequent  visits  of  one  of  the  ten  sanitary  inspectors  of  the 
Health  Department. 

It  is  true  that  the  Sanitary  Code  is  far  from  perfect,  but  as  long  as 
the  apathy  of  the  city  accepts  such  inadequate  provision  for  the  execu- 
tion of  its  laws  it  is  useless  to  ask  for  a  fuller  or  better  code.  Com- 
pared with  the  sanitary-inspection  force  of  Glasgow,  for  instance,  with 
its  800,000  inhabitants,  Chicago  with  her  population  of  1,750,000 
seems  merely  playing  with  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  law.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  competent  inspectors  under  an  able  chief  make 
good  laws  effective  in  the  former  city,  and  preserve  the  city's  economic 
force,  the  value  of  which  far  outweighs  the  expense  necessary  to  main- 
tain so  large  a  body  of  men. 

Building,  in  the  tenement  wards  of  Chicago,  shows  three  distinct 
tjrpes..  First,  there  is  the  small  wooden  building  erected  on  the  front 
of  the  lot,  the  remaining  space  allowing  an  abundance  of  light  and  air. 
This  type  is  held  by  many  to  be  the  least  injurious  economically,  hut 
the  fact  is  overlooked  that  such  houses  are  for  the  most  part  wholly 
without  sanitary  contrivances.  Open  sewers  and  door-yard  cess-pools 
go  in  almost  every  case  with  such  buildings.  In  many  parts  of  the 
cities  the  building  itself  is  below  grade,  violating,  when  used  as  a 
dwelling,  Sec  191 9'  of  the  Sanitary  Code,  interpreted  by  Sec.  1938,* 
or,  when  the  lower  story  is  used  as  a  barn,  as  it  is,  e.  g,,  at  121  Law 
street,  and  in  many  other  places,  Sec.  1928.^ 

But  as  land-values  rise,  the  small  wooden  building  is  not  allowed 
to  monopolize  the  entire  lot.  Sometimes,  as  in  a  typical  block 
bounded  by  Kramer,  Union,  Halsted,  and  Maxwell  streets,  another 
frame  building  is  erected  in  the  rear;  but  usually  the  first  frame  build- 
ing is  relegated  to  the  rear  and  a  larger  building,  constructed  of  brick, 
takes  its  place.     At  Pratt  and  Sangamon  streets  may  be  seen  an  entire 

*'^That  no  person  having  the  right  and  power  to  prevent  the  same,  shall  know- 
ingly cause  or  permit  any  person  to  sleep  or  remain  in  any  cellar/*  etc. 

"*  A  cellar  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  every  basement  or  lower  story  of 
any  building  or  bouse  of  which  one-half  or  more  of  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  is  below  the  level  of  the  street  adjoining." 

3 "Every  tenement  or  lodging-house  shall  have  the  proper  and  suitable  con- 
veniences or  receptacles  for  receiving  garbage  and  other  refuse  matter.  No  tenement 
or  lodging-house,  nor  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  used  as  a  place  of  storage  for  any 
combustible  article,  or  any  article  dangerous  or  detrimental  to  health,  nor  shall  any 
horse,  cow,  calf,  swine,  pig,  sheep,  or  goat  be  kept  in  such  house." 
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block  without  separating  alley,  and  without  any  appreciable  space  left 
uncovered  by  the  small  wooden  buildings,  four  or  five  deep,  extend- 
ing from  street  to  street.  In  answer  to  the  question.  Why  do  work- 
men strike?  a  writer  said  recently':  "When  a  man  has  to  live  year  in 
and  year  out  on  a  dirty,  narrow  apology  for  a  street  in  a  row  of  wooden 
or  brick  or  stone  tenements  begrimed  with  smoke  and  soot,  divided 
into  little  boxes  of  rooms  into  which  his  family  must  be  huddled 
•  ...  he  is  not  apt  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life."  His  wages  are 
apt  to  ''go  over  the  counter  in  the  corner  saloon,"  and  Sunday  becomes 
a  day  in  which  to  brood  over  his  hard  luck,  and  to  plan  ''  on  the  street 
corners  or  in  some  common  resort "  the  strikes  whiclv  cost  the  state 
more  than  can  be  estimated. 

The  third  and  final  type,  toward  which  all  tenement  building  tends, 
is  the  long  narrow  brick  structure  of  varying  height,  but  which  covers 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  lot.  This  type  is  not  yet  common,  although 
increasing  constantly,  and  is  seldom  or  never  as  high  as  similar  struc- 
tures in  other  cities,  notably  in  New  York.  Numbers  186-188  Polk 
street  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  tenement  district  in  Chicago,  con- 
taining forty  tenements,  and  occupied  mostly  by  Bohemians.  Another 
at  82  Wilson  street  contains  seven  tenements,  a  meat  market,  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  five  sweat-shops.  From  the  rear  window  of  the  top 
story  sweat-shop  in  this  building  an  excellent  view  of  block  after  block 
of  closely  built  tenements  is  obtainable,  and  suggests  the  thought  that 
if  Chicago  stubbornly  insists  on  attending  the  school  of  experience  she 
may  in  time  be  compelled  to  do  as  Glasgow  did  in  1870  —  destroy 
10,000  houses  by  process  of  law." 

The  first  type  time  will  remove*.  It  only  remains  for  the  city  to 
see  to  it  that  its  life  is  not  menacingly  prolonged,  especially  when  it 
assumes  the  rdle  of  rear  tenement,  and  so  passes  into  the  second  class. 
But  if  the  first  two  types  are  to  be  neglected,  let  there  be  no  dallying 
with  the  third  type,  for  it  imperils  the  very  life  of  the  city. 

It  is  the  new  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction  which  should 
be  roost  closely  watched.  In  all  parts  of  the  city  the  law  is  being 
broken  in  respect  to  provisions  for  light  and  air,  and  in  regard  to  the 
unoccupied  space  required  between  front  and  rear  tenements.  Article 
2S6,  Section  i  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Illinois  provides 
that  in  any  incorporated  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  all  plans  for  new 

*  Times-Htrald,  April  29,  1900. 

»  M.  T.  Reynolds,  The  Housing  of  the  Poor  in  American  CiHes. 
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buildings  shall  be  submitted  to  the  health  commissioner  for  his 
approval.  Either  this  is  not  done  in  Chicago,  or  the  health  com- 
uiissioner  neglects  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Section  1933  of  the  Revised  Municipal  Code  of  Chicago  provides 
that 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  hereafter  to  erect  for,  or  convert  to  the  purpose  of 
a  tenement  or  lodging-house,  a  building  on  the  front  of  any  lot  where  there 
is  another  building  on  the  rear  of  the  same  lot,  unless  there  is  a  clear,  open 
space  exclusively  belonging  thereto,  and  extending  upward  from  the  ground 
of  at  least  ten  feet  between  said  buildings,  if  they  are  one  story  high  above 
the  level  of  the  ground ;  if  they  are  two  stories  high,  the  distance  between 
them  shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  feet ;  if  they  are  three  stories  high  the 
distance  between  them  shall  be  twenty  feet ;  and  if  they  are  more  than  three 
stories  high,  the  distance  between  them  shall  be  twenty-five  feet. 

There  are  many  violations  of  this  ordinance  scattered  through  the 
tenement  wards.  At  110-112  Brown  street  (formerly  West  Sangamon) 
two  four-story  buildings  occupy  a  lot  50  X  100  feet  and  the  only  space 
uncovered  is  twelve  feet  between  the  front  and  rear  tenement.  Here 
an  enforcement  of  existing  law  would  have  curtailed  over-crowding. 

But  no  provision  exists  against  solid  covering  of  the  building  lot, 
such  as  may  be  seen  at  82  Wilson  street,  already  mentioned.'  Such 
buildings  may  be  fairly  well  lighted  as  long  as  contiguous  property  is 
not  built  upon  to  the  same  extent,  but  ultimately  they  are  bound  to 
become  both  dark  and  ill -ventilated.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
ideal  building  is  not  possible  on  the  ordinary  city  lot  averaging 
twenty-five  feet  or  less  of  frontage,  but  at  least  unsanitary  conditions 
will  be  mitigated  if  Chicago  and  other  cities  follow  New  York  in  pass- 
ing a  law  providing  that  not  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  lot  shall  be 
covered.  New  York,  indeed,  unwisely  added  some  provisions  concern- 
ing corner  lots,  and  the  permitting  of  discretionary  powers  to  the 
superintendent  of  buildings,  which  takes  away  the  full  force  of  the  law, 
nevertheless  its  existence  shows  a  healthy  tendency.  65  per  cent, 
should  be  the  rigid  maximum,  however.  It  is  absurd  to  enter  the  pro- 
vision, as  the  New  York  law  does,  that ''  where  the  light  and  ventilation 
....  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  materially 
improved,  he  may  permit  ....  a  tenement  or  lodging-house  to 
occupy  an  area  not  exceeding  75  per  centum  of  the  said  lot.'' 
Such  provisions  but  open  the  way  to  bribery  and  political  corrup- 
tion.    There  is  no  need  to  lead  officials  into  temptation. 

'  P.  360  above. 
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The  condition  of  streets  and  alleys  is  a  legitimate  factor  in  the 
housing  problem  since,  as  has  already  been  stated,'  their  condition  is 
reflected  in  that  of  the  houses.  A  most  lamentable  state  of  filth  and 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  paving  characterize  the  streets  and  alleys 
of  the  tenement  wards  in  Chicago.  Where  paving  has  been  done,  it 
has  been  generally  of  cedar  blocks,  and,  no  regular  system  of  inspec- 
tion existing,  as  soon  as  by  accident  or  by  wearing  away,  a  break  has 
been  made  and  a  single  block  loosened,  the  paving  becomes  a  supply 
of  fuel  for  the  neighborhood.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  women  car- 
rying away  apronfuls  of  these  blocks.  Thus,  through  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  municipal  economy,  public  taxes  are  wasted,  and  the  streets  are 
rendered  almost  useless  as  thoroughfares.  During  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see,  along  the  worst  streets,  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  wagons  stuck  in  the  mire.  Dr.  Reilly,  in  his  report 
as  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Health,'  places  the  condition  of  the 
streets  and  alleys  first  in  analyzing  the  causes  of  the  tenement-r^ion 
excess  of  sickness  and  mortality,  especially  as  to  zymotic  diseases. 
His  second  reason '  is  only  the  first  recapitulated,  since  street  eleva- 
tion and  drainage  at  this  period  of  the  growth  of  the  dty  would,  of 
course,  be  included  in  any  paving  scheme.  The  character  of  the  habi- 
tation comes  next,  and  that  of  the  population  next.  These  two  also 
cannot  be  separated.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  present  exact  statistical 
data  on  the  subject,  but  a  careful  study  of  model  dwellings  and  tbdr 
care  will  convince  anyone  that,  while  the  character  of  tenants  may  not 
be  due,  in  the  sense  of  a  first  cause,  to  bad  dwellings,  their  characters 
may  be  transformed,  from  an  economic  standpoint  at  least,  by  good 
ones.  It  is  true  that  the  lowest  grade  of  tenement  dwellers  know  noth- 
ing of  decent  living,  and  there  are  instances  where  sanitary  contrivances 
have  been  removed  because  the  use  was  totally  misunderstood ;  but 
good  municipal  housing  presupposes  systematic  inspection,  and,  in  the 
case  of  large  tenements,  a  resident  janitor.  The  state  undertakes  for 
its  own  protection  to  teach  these  people  civil  law  utterly  foreign  to 
their  instincts  and  habits  of  living,  and  it  must  do  no  less  in  regard  to 
decent  living,  if  it  would  save  for  its  own  use  human  life  in  sufficient 
vigor  to  be  of  economic  value  to  it. 

In  the  report  mentioned.  Dr.  Reilly  points  out  that  in  the  Sixth, 
Eighth,  Fourteenth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Nineteenth,  Twenty-first, 

<  P.  358,  above.  '  Biennial  Report  Department  of  Health  ( 1895  uid  1896). 

<  The  character  of  the  natural  site. 
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Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Thirty-third  Wards  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  "  show  an  excess  of  death  rate,  ranging  from 
6  to  26  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  death  rate  of  the  entire 
city."  Comparing  these  with  the  ten  best  wards,  regarded  from  the 
health  standpoint,  namely,  the  Third,  Fourth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Thir- 
teenth, Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-second,  and 
Thirty-fourth,  he  finds  that  their  death-rate  average  is  80  per  cent, 
higher;  ''while  the  difference  between  the  most  healthful  ward,  the 
Twenty- fourth,  and  the  most  unhealthful,  the  Thirty-third,  is  364  per 
cent.,  or  over  three  and  a  half  times  more  in  the  Thirty-third  Ward 
than  in  the  Twenty-fourth,  per  1000  of  population. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  realizing  as  they  are  best  able  to,  the  fearful 
preventable  waste  arising  from  bad  housing,  the  department  officials 
should  point  out  how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  deal  effectually  with 
disease  under  present  conditions  and  with  their  limited  force  of 
inspectors  ?  Dr.  Reilly  says  further :  ''  Chicago  is  in  urgent  need  of 
modem  tenement  houses,  such  as  other  municipalities  have  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  establish.  They  have  proved  to  be  the  best  agencies 
for  reducing  death  rates,  as  well  as  for  checking  the  growth  of  dis- 
content." 

He  is  also  in  favor  of  expropriation,  in  regard  to  which  he  says : 

It  would  be  a  sanitary  measure  of  the  greatest  value  and  of  far-reaching 
influence  if  the  city  would  exercise  the  right  of  expropriation  for  this  purpose 
[of  erecting  model  tenements]  so  that  public-spirited  citizens  might  form 
improved  dwellings  associations  similar  to  those  in  New  York»  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  elsewhere,  for  the  establishment  of  better  and  cheaper  homes 
for  wage-earners.  These  enterprises  pay,  not  only  financially,  but  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  character  of  the  tenants,  the  improvement  of  their  habits  and 
modes  of  life,  their  greater  working  efficiency  resulting  from  better  health 
and  their  higher  value  as  citizens. 

The  opinions  of  those  having  to  do  with  the  housing  problem  in 
Chicago,  especially  of  those  who  come  officially  in  contact  with  it,  is  of 
unusual  importance,  and  must  be  quoted  more  fully  by  anyone  writing 
on  the  subject  than  would  be  necessary  if  there  were  official  statistics 
upon  it.  These  men  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  general  aspect  of 
the  case,  although  they  may  be  unable  to  bring  detailed  proof  of  the 
truth  of  their  deductions. 

Mr.  George  T.  Nesmith,  a  graduate  student  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, took  up  residence  at  the  Northwestern  University  Settlement  last 
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October  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  conditions  in  the  Sixteenth 
Ward.  His  figures,  like  all  those  compiled  by  the  various  associations 
and  by  individual  investigators,  of  course  lack  the  accuracy  that  might 
be  desired.  As  has  been  said  repeatedly,  scientific  conclusions  on  the 
housing  problem  of  Chicago  must  wait  on  an  official  tenement- house 
census.  But  his  work  has  evidently  been  prosecuted  in  a  sdentiiic 
spirit,  with  none  of  the  reformer's  zeal  in  presenting  bad,  isolated  cases 
as  typical.  His  conclusions  give  the  Sixteenth  Ward  a  strategic  position 
in  the  campaign  against  over-crowding,  and  the  evils  attendant  upon 
unsanitary  housing.  From  data  furnished  by  the  health  department  be 
has  compiled  some  interesting  tables  of  comparison  between  the  Six- 
teenth Ward  and  its  near  but  differently  environed  neighbor,  the 
Twenty-second,  and  the  entire  city.  By  his  courtesy  I  am  enabled  to 
quote  these  tables  from  his  unpublished  manuscript : 

Population  of  ward  [Sixteenth J 70.154 

Total  deaths  from  all  causes i  ,205 

Death  rate  per  1000  of  population 1703 

"       •'      "       "      "         "            of  city 14.57 

"      •*      "       "     "         "             "  Twenty-second  Ward    ...  11.65 

Per  cent,  greater  than  city 16 

"          "     Twenty-second  Ward 46 

Population  from  I  to  5  yrs.  [Sixteenth  Ward] 11, 75© 

Total  deaths  «'«""««            ««             ««          249 

"     death-rate  per  1000  from  i  to  5  yrs 31.19 

in  city 2a76 

"  Twenty-second  Ward    .  90)8 

Per  cent,  greater  than  city 2 

"              "          "    Twenty-second  Ward 121 

Population  under  i  yr.  of  age  [Sixteenth  Ward] 2,608 

Total  deaths    """"*«            "             ««           365 

"     death-rate  per  1000  under  i  yr.  for  Sixteenth  Ward   ....  139.57 

"   city 118.77 

"   Twenty-second  Ward     .     .  89.64 

Per  cent,  greater  in  ward  than  in  city 18 

"     "  Twenty-second  Ward 56 

Ratio  of  deaths  from  i  to  5  yrs.  to  total  deaths 2a7 

"      •*         "         "     "  "  "    "     "      "         "      in  city 13.1 

"      "        "        "     ..  ««  «    «     «<      «        M     "  Twenty-second  Wd  11.7 

"      "        "        "     under  i  yr.  to  total  deaths  [Sixteenth  Ward]    .  30.2 


«<     •«  i<  <i   II 
<«    i«  i<  «    «i 
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Ratio  of  deaths  from  under  i  yr.  to  total  deaths  in  city       ....        21.6 
"      "        ••        "        "     "   "     "     "       "     Twenty-second  Ward        14.6 

Per  cent,  greater  in  ratio  of  deaths  from  i  to  5  yrs.  to  total  deaths 

than  in  city 58 

"     •*   Twenty-second  Ward yy 

Per  cent,  greater  in  ratio  of  deaths  under  i  yr.  to  all  than  in  city      .  40 

•*         than  in  Twenty-second  Ward 107 

Mr.  Nesmith  calls  especial  attention  to  the  mortality  of  infants, 
since  according  to  Dr.  Reynolds'  that  is  the  true  test  of  sanitation. 
The  same  authority  states'  that  acute  intestinal  diseases  to  which  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  infant  mortality  quoted  is  due  can  be  traced 
directly  to  bad  housing. 

The  Improved  Housing  Association  of  Chicago  in  its  investigations 
during  the  past  winter  made  an  attempt  to  cover  a  considerable  larger 
area  than  that  dealt  with  in  the  Slum  Report.  They  selected  three 
congested  districts,  the  North  Side  one  being  bounded  roughly  on  the 
north  by  Center  avenue,  on  the  east  by  Wells  street,  on  the  south  by 
Indiana  street,  on  the  west  by  the  river.  This  district  is  slightly  under 
two  square  miles  in  area.  The  northwest  district  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  North  avenue,  on  the  east  by  the  Chicago  River,  on  the  south 
Kinzie  street,  and  on  the  west  by  an  uneven  line  varying  from  Wood 
street  to  Ashland  avenue.  Its  area  is  one  and  one  half  square  miles. 
The  third  district,  the  southwest,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Van 
Buren  street,  east  by  the  factory  and  railroad  districts  between  and  the 
Chicago  River,  south  by  West  Twenty-second  street,  and  west  by  Blue 
Island  and  Center  avenues.  Its  area  is  one  and  three  quarters  square 
miles.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  association  had  neither  the  time  nor  a 
sufficient  force  of  inspectors  at  their  command  to  make  a  thorough 
inspection  of  these  districts.  Selected  blocks  and  selected  tenements 
in  these  blocks  were,  however,  reported  upon,  and  the  reports  may  be 
relied  upon  certainly  as  indicating  tendencies.  In  the  entire  district 
Mr.  Bissell  reports  that,  while  there  are  some  vacant  lots  and  some 
blocks  where  factories  crowd  out  tenements,  or  where  stores  or  railroad 
tracks  fill  the  space,  there  is  scarely  a  block  that  does  not  contain  front 
and  rear  tenements  on  the  same  lot. 

'  Address  before  Academy  of  Science^  April  25,  1900. 

^  Address  at  Housing  Convention,  March  24,  1899. 

^Boandary  taken  from  Mr.  BistelFs  report  to  Improved  Hoosing  Association. 
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Eighteen  blocks  were  covered  by  the  investigation,  of  which  two 
were  in  the  First  Ward,  two  in  the  Seventh,  three  in  the  Sixteenth,  two 
in  the  Eighth,  one  in  the  Seventeenth,  and  two  in  the  Nineteenth. 
Four  small  blocks  in  the  Stock-yards  district  and  two  in  Englewood 
were  included.  The  total  number  of  buildings  inspected  were  fifty- 
seven.' 

Of  the  districts  outlined  Mr.  Bissell  states  that  the  southwest  is  the 
worst  as  to  general  sanitary  condition ;  the  northw^t  next.  These 
two  congested  districts  he  says  ''are  steadily  passing  westward,  and 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so,  as  they  themselves  are  being  crowded 
by  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests  on  the  east." 

Various  tables,  maps,  etc.,  summarizing  the  work  of  the  association, 
verify  the  conclusions  already  stated,  showing  that  the  mortality  espe- 
cially from  preventable  diseases  is  closely  connected  with  the  housing 
problem.  That  this  problem  in  Chicago  is  a  serious  one  and  of  grave 
economic  purport  is  in  no  way  disputed,  because  investigations  fail  to 
reveal  conditions  identical  with  those  in  New  York  or  other  large 
cities.  The  expropriation  law,  for  instance,  while  needed  here  to  some 
extent,  is  not  the  crying  need  of  the  hour  as  it  was  at  one  stage  of 
tenement-house  reform,  in  European  cities  notably,  and  in  a  less 
degree  in  New  York.  What  is  needed  is,  first,  a  census,  then  a 
sufficient  force  of  sanitary  inspectors,  and  for  their  direction  and 
upholding  a  sanitary  code  rigid  in  its  requirements  and  with  adequate 
penalties  for  disobedience.  Thus  a  system  of  prevention  of  the  worst 
tenement-house  evils  would  be  put  in  operation,  that  would  insure  an 
urban  development  such  as  an  intelligent  study  of  modem  economics 
demand. 

The  state  is  losing  annually  thousands  of  lives  through  crime, 
drunkenness,  and  disease  directly  traceable  to  bad  housing.  Discon- 
tent, the  germ  of  which  lies  in  the  home,  is  recognized  by  modern 
penologists  as  the  underlying  cau^e  of  much  wrong-doing,  and  even 
fanatics  in  temperance  reform  are  becoming  convinced  that  the  home 
and  not  the  saloon  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  drunkenness 
among  the  poor,  while  the  statistical  reports  of  the  health  departments 
establish  undeniably  the  connection  between  unsanitary  housing  and 
disease.  Nor  do  these  last  make  out  the  full  case  of  the  state  vs.  bad 
tenements  as  regards  loss  of  labor.     Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  says'  that 

'  From  a  sammary  of  the  work  by  Dr.  J.  E.  George  for  the  association. 

"*The  Housing  Problem,**  in  Municipal  Affairs,  March  1899. 
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"some  years  ago  the  London  health  authorities  instituted  inquiries  in 
certain  congested  neigbborhoodi  to  estimate  the  value  of  labor  lost 
in  a  year,  not  from  sickness,  but  from  sheer  exhaustion  induced  by 
unfavorable  surroundings.  It  was  found  that,  upon  the  lowest  average, 
every  workingman  lost  about  twenty  days  annually  from  this  cause."  One 
has  only  to  look  to  see  the  proof  of  under-average  vitality  on  the  faces 
of  workingmen  in  the  tenement-house  districts.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
unsanitary  housing  is  the  sole  cause  of  this.  Bad  food  and  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  health  must  be  credited  with  their  share  of  the  blame, 
but,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,'  the  home  is  the  focal  point,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  general  uplifting. 

Wage  and  rent  problems  must  also  be  considered  before  definite 
plans  for  a  better  housing  of  the  poor  can  be  formulated  intelligently. 
From  the  summarized  table,  p.  57,  of  the  Slum  Report,  the  average 
wage  for  males  and  females  is  found  to  be  I9.885  per  week.  The 
average  wage  for  males  is  I10.895  per  week.  This  sum  is  almost  a 
dollar  above  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the  largest  number  of  men  — 
2376 — who  earn  only  I9.93  per  week,  and  it  is  almost  a  dollar  below 
the  weekly  wage  of  the  next  highest  number  —  2235 — who  work  for 
Si  1.795  per  week.  The  third  largest  class,  of  2014  men,  average 
S11.03  per  week.  Of  the  two  smaller  classes,  169  receive  I15.305  per 
week,  and  94  only  I4.06.  The  wage  of  women  does  not  enter  into 
this  comparison,  although  as  a  rule  the  wives  and  mothers  are  also 
wage  earners.  Many  data  might  be  gathered  in  the  slums  to  prove  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  living  wage  if  the  home  idea  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  following  table  (summarized  from  the  Slum  Report)  will  show 
the  average  rent  paid  in  the  slums : 

Weekly  rent  paid                           No.  of  penoot  P^  cent. 

Under                 $1.00                       87  2.44 

$1.00  or  under    2.00                   1*247  34*9i 

1,151  32.22 

428  1 1 .98 

120  3.26 

67  1.88 

29  .81 

21  .59 

15  .42 

6  .17 

89  2.49 

312  8.73 
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This  table  confirms  the  conclusion  reached  in  my  own  investiga- 
tions, viz.,  that  the  prevailing  rent  for  rooms  is  eight  to  ten  dollars  per 
month,  and  also  goes  to  show  that  the  20  per  cent,  apportionment 
of  wages  which  economists  have  figured  out  as  belonging  to  rent,  is 
approximately  tiiue.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  wages  set  down  as 
average,  however,  could  be  verified  if  all  deductions  were  made  for 
unemployed  time.  Wage  statistics,  especially  when  compiled  from 
the  testimony  of  the  wage-earners  and  their  families,  are  apt  to  reflect 
the  best  rather  than  average  conditions,  the  amount  per  day  or  week 
given  being  the  price  at  which  the  laborer  values  his  own  efforts,  or 
which  he  has  received  near  the  time  at  which  the  report  is  made. 
However,  the  pertinent  thing  from  the  present  point  of  view  is,  accept- 
ing the  figures,  that  the  slum  population  is  paying  the  normal  rent 
for  housing  which  reduces  its  value  in  the  labor  market.  When  the 
rate  of  mortality  from  preventable  diseases  rises  so  much  higher  among 
the  laboring  classes  than  among  the  well-to-do,  it  points  to  conditions 
of  economic  loss  by  no  means  covered  by  the  item,  "  death."  The 
poor  do  not  put  themselves  on  the  sick  list  voluntarily.  That  would 
too  often  mean  starvation ;  but  impaired  vitality  does  not  wait  to  be 
listed,  showing  itself  at  once  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work 
done.  So  the  state  must  bear  the  economic  loss  of  a  lessened  ability 
to  produce  wealth,  as  well  as  of  the  expense  involved  in  the  mainte> 
nance  of  hospitals  and  poorhouses,  when  disease  does  not  at  once  anni- 
hilate her  wealth-producing  factors. 

Did  it  not  smack  too  much  of  political  arithmetic  it  might  make  a 
striking  showing  to  calculate  from  the  tables  used  by  assurance  com- 
panies the  actual  loss  to  the  sute  from  high  mortality  among  adults, 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  promised  wealth-producing  power  from  a  high 
rate  of  infant  mortality.  There  would  still  remain  to  be  calculated 
the  enormous  amount  of  time,  and  consequently  of  wealth,  lost  from 
ill-health,  not  forgetting  the  impaired  vitality  which  is  not  measured 
by  loss  of  hours  but  by  the  lessened  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work 
done.  Without  being  tabulated,  however,  the  economic  waste  from 
the  loss  of  life  or  from  impaired  vitality,  is  coming  to  be  every  }-ear 
more  clearly  understood.  One  may  easily  assure  himself  of  this  fact 
by  a  study  of  the  economic  conditions  of  a  time  no  further  back  than 
the  early  decades  of  the  century  just  closed.  A  comparison  with 
present  conditions  shows  that  the  housing,  as  well  as  most  other  eco- 
nomic problems,  is  infinitesmal  now  when  placed  side  by  side  with 
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those  of  former  times.  It  is  to  the  advance  of  the  race  we  owe  the 
clear  vision  which  sees  for  the  first  time  the  economic  waste  involved 
in  evils  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical. 

The  housing  problem,  being  an  economic  one,  must  be  solved  by 
economic  forces.  There  is  not  only  no  need  for  philanthropic  enter- 
prises in  this  line,  but  such  enterprises  are  positively  harmful.  Neither 
should  the  state  build  homes  for  the  poor.  Its  duty  is  to  make  the 
way  clear  for  the  independent  action  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
This  can  be  done  by  a  refusal  to  allow  false  and  injurious  products  to 
be  offered  in  the  housing  market.  When  extraordinary  profits  can  no 
longer  be  realized  from  unsanitary  building,  capital  will  gladly  take 
fair  dividends  from  municipally  inspected  houses. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  find  out  what  interest  owners  receive 
on  their  investment  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  worst  tenements,  Nos. 
I  lo-i  1 2  Brown  street,  already  described,'  returns,  according  to  the  own- 
er's figures,  I350  per  month.  Estimating  the  land  at  the  rather  high 
figure  of  1 1 50  per  front  foot  or  I7500,  and  that  the  building  is  worth 
|2o,ooo,  the  owner  realizes  at  least  15  per  cent,  gross  income  on  his 
investment.  It  is  expecting  more  than  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
warrants,  to  look  for  a  great  activity  in  the  building  of  strictly  sani- 
tary tenements  when  such  figures  as  those  just  quoted  are  possible  in 
the  case  of  unsanitary  ones. 

Dr.  Gould  has  tabulated'  the  dividends  paid  by  forty-nine  promi- 
nent enterprises,  both  commercial  and  semi-philanthropical,  in  America 
and  Europe,  and  has  thus  brought  out  the  fact  that  commercial  enter- 
prises can  rely  on  about  5  per  cent,  net  profits,  often  more,  on  buildings 
constructed  on  the  principles  of  perfect  sanitation.  This,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  land  in  congested  districts  is  usually  high,  is  all  that  can 
be  expected. 

The  Laiigdon,  a  tenement  near  the  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  occu- 
pied mostly  by  artisans,  and  thoroughly  model  in  every  respect,  pays 
6J^  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  Its  four-room  apartments  vary  in 
price  from  $12  to  1 16,  and  so  are  a  little  beyond  the  average  dweller 
in  that  neighborhood.^  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  like  build- 
ings for  the  better  class,  however,  that  their  removal  from  the  cheaper 

'  P.  361  above.  *  Municipal  Affairs^  March  1899. 

3  It  may  very  likely  occur  to  the  casual  observer  that  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  improved  tenement  buildmg  is  done  in  the  interest  of  that  class  of  tenement- 
dwellers  least  needing  aids  to  sanitar)'  living.     In  a  measure  the  criticism  is  just,  but 
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tenements  leaves  more  room  for  the  poorer  ones,  and  so  tends  to 
relieve  congestion  and  bring  down  rents.  This  is  the  principle  that 
makes  rapid  and  cheap  transit  pi  such  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
housing  problem.  It  is  not  that  any  facilities  for  reaching  suburban 
homes  will  depopulate  the  tenement  district,  for  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
time  is  far  distant  when  a  majority  of  factory  workers,  for  instance, 
will  see  it  to  their  interest  to  live  away  from  their  work ;  but  a  suflS- 
ciently  rapid  transit  to  make  the  suburbs  not  more  than  one  hour's 
time  distant,  and  invofving  an  additional  expense  of  not  more  than 
five  cents  per  day,'  will  at  least  decimate  the  present  slum  population 
and  reduce  the  necessary  number  of  stories  per  building  to  a  more 
healthful  number. 

Mr.  Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  the  architect  of  "The  Langdon,"  has 
prepared  for  Mr.  Nesmith*  plans  and  estimates  for  model  tenements, 
copies  of  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  latter,  I  am  enabled  to  present. 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  these  that  the  essentials  of  sanitary 
building — light,  air,  and  space — have  been  amply  considered,  and 
the  expense  still  kept  at  a  minimum  figure.  In  parts  of  the  city  where 
the  price  of  land  is  higher,  the  buildings  would  yield  a  correspond- 
ingly lower  per  cent,  unless  a  story  were  added.  Great  stress  is  often 
laid  on  keeping  down  the  height  of  tenements  on  the  score  of 
congestion,  but  the  evils  of  tall  buildings  sanitarily  constructed,  and 
covering  a  limited  superficial  area  of  the  lot  built  upon,  are  so  much 

setting  aside  the  high  prices,  the  character  of  the  lowest  slmn-dweller  is  sach  that 
landlords  would  lose  all  chance  of  hoasing  the  better  element  if  they  received  them. 
Nevertheless  the  effect  of  such  buildings  as  '*  The  1.4uigdon  **  is  by  no  means  lost  on 
the  neighborhood  in  which  it  stands.  It  establishes  a  standard  of  living,  for  one 
thing,  that  will  make  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  provisions,  when  attempted,  intelli- 
gible, if  no  more.  Again,  it  will  very  likely  be  the  agent  of  a  still  further  advance  — 
cleanliness  inside  awakening  a  desire  for  the  better  outside  environment  of  the 
suburbs.  When  rigid  official  inspection  makes  it  impossible  for  owners  to  furnish  or 
tenants  to  live  in  unsanitary  dwellings,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  settle  the 
problem  of  dwellings  built  with  sufficient  simplicity  to  allow  the  required  low  rental. 

'  A  necessary  step  toward  encouraging  workmen  to  live  out  of  the  slums  is  the 
establishment  of  special  workingmen*s  trains,  to  be  run  during  a  limited  period  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  upon  which  reduced  fares,  paid  singly  or  by  commutation 
tickets,  will  be  received.  Massachusetts  has  established  such  trains,  and  is  the  only 
state  so  far  to  do  so ;  but  the  system  is  common  enough  in  England,  where  a  daily 
trip  of  ten  miles  and  often  more,  costs  the  workingman  only  four  cents  {Municipal 
Affairsy  March  1899).  No  charity  element  need  enter  into  such  an  arrangement,  as 
the  increased  amount  of  patronage  more  than  makes  up  for  any  lowering  of  rates. 

•See  pp.  371  and  372. 
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less  than  those  attendant  upon  building  over  the  entire  lot  to  a 
height  of  even  three  stories,  that  I  think  it  better  to  define  no  limit 
of  height.'    The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  with  the  increased  transit 
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Proposed  rent  for  three-rooin  flats,  with  bath  room,  running  water, base- 
ment storerooms,  laundry  and  drying  yards  on  the  roofs     -        -  $ 
Cost  of  land      -        -        •  $  4,800      Income  (32  flats  @  $11)     - 
Cost  of  buildmg    -        -         36,000      Maintenance 

$40,800  Income       -        -        -       $2,624 

'  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  how  many  people  there  are  per  acre  as  it  is  how 

they  are  housed  on  that  acre.    An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  changed  character 
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facilities  the  present  century  is  bound  to  bring,  may  be  trusted  to  regu- 
late  that. 

One  point  should  be  emphasized  in  any  comparison  of  rents.  The 
present  tenement  house  for  the  poor  is  absolutely  destitute  of  contri- 
vances for  comfort.  It  is  without  heat,  and  sometimes  without  running 
water  in  the  individual  apartments,  almost  always  without  separate 
water  closets,  and  with  no  bath-rooms.     If  apartments  similar  to  the 
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illustration  Mr.  Perkins  has  given  of  accommodations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Deering  have  a  market  price  of  |6,  I7,  and  |8,  the  ones 
built  after  the  plans  marked  A  are  much  cheaper  at  from  I7  to  $13. 
Take  the  single  item  of  coal,  for  instance,  Mr.  Perkins  has  noted  the 
extravagant  rate  per  ton  which  the  poor  pay.'    This  they  must  be 

of  the  district  in  London  known  as  the  "  Boundary  street  area**  (see  Quarterly  Jomr- 
nal  0/  Economics,  May  1900).  Before  the  county  council  took  it  in  hand  the  extreme 
poverty  and  criminality  of  its  inhabitants  made  it  one  of  the  worst  slums  in  London. 
The  old  narrow  streets  have  been  wiped  out,  and  wide,  tree-shaded  avenues  radiate 
from  a  central  park.  The  tenements  replacing  the  small  houses  two  centuries  behind 
in  sanitation  and  comfort  were,  however,  built  to  a  height  of  Hve  stories,  so  that  5380 
people  now  live  decently  and  under  the  best  sanitary  conditions  where  the  squalor 
and  ill-health  of  its  former  5566  inhabitants  called  public  attention  to  what,  very 
likely,  was  thought  to  be  the  evils  of  congestion. 

'  In  David  Ames  Wells*s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Taxation,  he  states  that  the 
market  price  of  coal,  $4.50,  is  augmented  to  at  least  %\%  when  it  is  bought  by  the 
basketful,  the  common  practice  among  the  poor.  See  Sunday  Timis-Meraid^  May  6, 
1900. 
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taught  to  see  is  included  in  their  rent  in  the  new  model  tenements. 
The  supplying  of  heat  also  takes  away  one  of  the  principal  objections 
to  living  above  the  second  floor.  At  present  the  poor  carry  home  their 
own  fuel,  and  an  added  flight  of  stairs  is  an  appreciable  hardship, 
which  steam  heat  would  do  away  with.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
gas  range,  with  or  without  the  new  penny-in-the-slot  method  of  sup- 
plying gas,  will  soon  entirely  replace  the  wasteful  and  inconvenient 
coal  cook-stove  or  range ;  and  with  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  water 
both  in  the  individual  apartments  and  in  the  laundries,  the  expense 
for  fuel,  now  one  of  the  dreaded  items  among  the  poor,  to  supply 
which  large  demands  have  been  made  on  charity,  will  be  reduced  to 
an  insignificant  amount. 

The  economic  necessity  of  making  the  poor  independent  of  charity 
cannot  be  overestimated.  That  their  manner  of  living  in  general,  and 
the  unsanitary  condition  of  their  dwellings  in  particular,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  demands  now  made  on  philanthropy  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  immense  sum  of  $79,746,956  is  quoted  as  the  charity 
expenditure  in  the  United  States  for  1899.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  the  economic  waste  of  so  large  an  expenditure  for  unproduc- 
tive ends.  Add  to  this  the  charity  distributed  by  the  state  in  asylums, 
poorhouses,  hospitals,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  again  unproductive  expendi- 
ture, which  falls  on  the  taxpayer,  and  the  necessity  of  setting  the 
economic  weakling  on  his  feet  and  of  infusing  him  with  a  healthy 
desire  as  well  as  the  necessary  strength  to  be  self-supporting,  is  seen  to 
be  imperative. 

In  one  line  alone  does  there  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  municipal 
activity  in  the  housing  of  the  poor.  That,  however,  does  not  call  for 
effort  in  a  new  field,  but  rather  for  a  more  economic  outlay  in  a  new 
one.  I  refer  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  lodging-houses.  The 
conditions  at  the  Harrison  street  and  other  police  stations  of  Chicago, 
where  an  enforced  attempt  is  made  to  lodge  homeless  men,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  illustration.  In  November  1895,  ii»i72  men  were 
lodged  at  police  stations  in  Chicago.  The  following  month  there  were 
19,697  registered.*  It  becomes  a  question,  then,  not  whether  the  city 
shall  take  up  the  lodj2;ing  question,  but  how  it  shall  deal  with  it.  Paris 
has  perhaps  the  best  ordered  municipal  lodging-houses  of  any  large 

'  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  AfcClure's  Magatine  for  May  1900. 
*JoHN  Lloyd  Thomas,  MuniciptU  Affairs^  March  1899. 
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city.  The  supervision  is  strict,  aid  being  given  in  the  search  for  work,' 
and  admission  being  allowed  only  for  three  successive  nights.  The 
lodger  is  also  fed,  soup  being  served  in  the  evening  and  bread  in  the 
morning.  There  are  three  of  these  lodging-houses,  two  for  men  and 
one  for  women.  These  are  cited  merely  as  giving  an  indication  of  the 
lines  upon  which  municipal  lodging-houses  should  be  established.  By 
a  strict  system  of  registration,  the  danger  of  attracting  to  the  city  a 
worthless  floating  population  is  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a 
supervision  of  those  aided  is  exercised  as  constantly  tends  to  reduce 
the  list  of  "out-of-works." 

Municipal  lodging-houses  however  are  needed  only  to  deal  with 
the  class  which  the  police  stations  now  house.  The  lodging-house 
proper  is  as  legitimate  and  as  paying  an  enterprise  as  the  family  apart- 
ment-house. It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  possible  home  for  the  unmarried 
man  of  the  tenement-region,  and  for  thousands  of  others  who,  not 
properly  belonging  to  this  class,  have  fallen  by  poverty  or  misfortune 
into  it.  A  casual  visitor  to  the  ordinary  lodging-house  in  Chicago  is 
impressed  first  with  its  dirt,  and  next  with  the  seemingly  low  character 
of  its  occupants;  but  a  close  acquaintance,  while  it  confirms  his 
suspicions  in  regard  to  the  dirt,  makes  him  aware  that  here  are  men 
whose  bad  housing  is  their  misfortune  rather  than  their  fault.  It  is 
from  this  class  that  well-kept  sanitary  lodging, houses,  if  they  existed 
in  Chicago,  would  receive  hearty  and  paying  support.  A  scheme  is 
now  on  foot,  with  Mr.  John  H.  Bogue  at  its  head,  to  establish  a 
working-men's  hotel  in  Chicago  after  the  plan  of  the  Mill's  hotels  in 
New  York,  which  have  proved  themselves  successful.   The  circular  sent 

« A  movement  described  at  length  in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics^  May 
1900,  promises  to  make  employment  agencies  either  wholly  or  in  part  municipally 
managed.  Ohio,  Montana,  New  York,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Missouri,  California,  Iowa, 
and  Washington,  have  in  the  order  named,  established  municipal  free  employment 
bureaus.  A  state  law  (approved  April  n,  1899)  provides  for  their  establisment  in 
Illinois  in  all  cities  of  50,000  population  or  over.  Chicago  has  three,  one  in  each 
division  of  the  city.  Incidentally  these  bureaus  accomplish  a  secondary  purpose, 
their  weekly  lists,  showing  the  number  and  character  of  all  applicants  for  positioos 
and  for  help,  being  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  in  turn  mail  copies 
of  these  lisU  to  each  state  inspector  of  factories,  and  each  state  inspector  of  mines. 
These  officials  are  expected  to  aid  in  securing  employment  for  applicants.  A  stnke 
clause,  unique  to  the  Illinois  law,  provides  against  furnishing  laborers  to  employers 
whose  employees  are  on  a  strike.  Steps  are  also  taken  by  the  state  toward  limiting 
the  number  and  supervising  the  methods  of  private  agencies,  so  that  it  may  be  hoped 
that  many  abuses  in  this  line  may  now  disappear. 
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out  in  the  interest  of  this  plan  states  that  the  proposed  building  will  be 
fireproof,  comprising  all  the  features  of  a  modern  hotel,  and  will  have 
1 130  sleeping  rooms  or  ten  floors  of  113  rooms  each,  ranging  in  size 
from  6x8  feet  to  6X9  feet  and  a  few  larger  rooms  to  contain  two 
beds.  The  prices  to  be  charged  will  be  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  a 
night.  Each  room  will  contain  a  bed  with  mattress,  spring,  and  cover- 
ing, also  a  chair  and  locker  or  small  closet.  On  each  of  the  sleeping 
floors  will  be  furnished  generous  toilet  and  bath  accommodations 
(baths  to  be  free).'  The  main  floor  will  resemble  the  ordinary  hotel 
with  its  office,  lounging  rooms,  etc.  There  will  be  no  bar.  In  the 
basement  will  be  maintained  a  restaurant,  also  a  laundry  and  drying- 
room  for  the  free  use  of  the  lodgers.  The  scheme  is  in  no  sense 
philanthropic,  its  promoter  promising  "a  safe  6  to  8  per  cent,  invest- 
ment, after  allowing  for  all  possible  contingencies.'' 

There  is  no  reason  why  several  such  lodging-houses  should  not  be 
built  in  Chicago,  an  investigation  of  conditions  assuring  a  pa3ring 
patronage.  As  in  the  case  of  the  family  apartment-house,  the  only 
aid  needed  from  the  city  is  the  enforcement  of  such  sanitary  regula- 
tions as  shall  abolish  the  unsanitary  lodging-houses  now  in  existence. 
Most  of  the  regulations  of  the  Sanitary  Code  referring  to  lodging- 
houses'  are  much  too  general  in  character,  and,  the  lack  of  systematic 
inspection  robs  them  of  what  significance  they  would  otherwise  possess. 
In  a  report  before  the  Merchants'  Club  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Bogue  puts 
the  number  of  cheap  lodging-houses  in  Chicago  at  seventy-five,  with  a 
capacity  of  10,000  men.  These  he  roughly  locates  ''within  the  central 
district,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Indiana  street,  south  one  and  one 
half  miles  to  12th  street,  and  from  Lake  Michigan  west  to  Halsted 
street,  about  one  mile." 

There  are  three  types  of  lodging-houses  in  Chicago.  The  lowest 
is  similar  to  one  on  Madison  street,  the  description  of  which  follows, 
and  charges  five  cents  per  night.  This  one  furnishes  accommodations 
for  over  three  hundred  men,  "double  deckers,"  iron  bedsteads  being 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  a  large  irregularly-shaped  room.  There  is 
a  drawer  under  each  bed  for  clothing.  The  bedding  is  dirty,  and  the 
air  indescribably  foul.  The  second  type  is  furnished  with  the  same  sort 
of  bed,  but  ranks  one  step  higher  because  there  is  a  small  attempt  at 
privacy,  the  immense  compartment  of  the  first  type  being  cut  up  into 

« Circular, 

•See  sections  1916,  1917,  1921,  1924.  1928,  1929, 1930,  I93i»  I932.  1933.  1934- 
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small  rooms  holding  about  ten  beds  each.  This  type  often  charges 
ten  cents  per  night's  lodging.  The  third  type  is  the  single-room  lodg- 
ing house,  so  called,  the  compartments  or  vestibules  being  separated 
from  each  other  by  corrugated  iron  or  wooden  partitions,  covered  on 
top  for  the  most  part,  by  wire  netting.  The  price  of  lodging  in  these 
houses  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  night.  They  are  of 
varying  degrees  of  cleanliness,  the  higher  priced  being  as  a  rule  the 
best  in  this  regard.  The  ventilation  of  these  compartments  depend 
generally  on  the  circulation  of  air  obtained  from  windows  at  either 
end  of  the  long  room.  Sometimes  in  winter  one  finds  these  windows 
carefully  chinked  with  newspapers  and  showing  no  evidence  of  even 
occasional  opening,  but  admitting  daily  airing,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
sunshine  or  even  unobstructed  air  to  reach  the  inside  of  the  compart- 
ments, it  may  be  doubted  if  sanitarily  considered,  these  "vestibuled" 
lodging-houses  are  an  advance  on  the  large  undivided  compartment 
They  certainly  do  attract  a  better  class  of  men,  since  the  instinct  for 
privacy  characterizes  even  the  remnants  of  gentlemanliness.  The  new 
state  lodging-house  law  enforcing  the  provision  of  400  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  lodger  will  no  doubt  do  something  toward  destroying  the  worst 
types  of  lodging-houses,  and  a  healthy  competition  such  as  can  easily 
be  promoted  by  the  building  of  sanitarily  constructed  lodging-houses 
offering  accommodation  at  the  price  of  the  better  places  of  the  third 
type  described,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  reconstruct  that  t)'pe. 

Mr.  Bogue  says : 

From  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject,  the  results  are  that  the 
lodger  in  general  is  trying  to  improve  his  surroundings.  The  higher  grade 
of  houses  are  better  patronized,  and  in  order  to  hold  their  patronage  are 
obliged  to  be  particular  as  to  the  condition  of  the  guests  they  receive.  The 
great  drawback  to  self  improvement  is  the  general  condition  of  the  guests 
they  receive. 

There  is  more  than  the  economic  side  to  the  lodging-house  prob- 
lem, although  that  is  serious  enough  to  demand  immediate  solution. 
It  is  impossible  that  men  can  rise  from  filthy  beds  in  a  room  charged 
with  nauseous  vapors  and,  it  may  be,  virulent  disease  germs,  full  of 
energy  for  the  day's  task,  or  with  sufficient  hopefulness  to  seek  a  task 
if  one  is  not  at  hand.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  lodging-houses 
become  day-time  lounging  places  for  the  idle  and  vicious.  Politicians 
know  that  in  many  wards  these  filthy  rooms  house  the  "balance  of 
power."     To  be  sure  the  men  themselves  do  not  share  the  "boodle" 
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to  any  great  extent,  but  the  keeper  does.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  finds 
himself  not  a  paid  worker  so  much  as  a  bound  slave.  Not  so  long  ago 
that  it  has  been  forgotten,  one  of  these  lodging-house  keepers  refused 
to  vote  his  men  according  to  the  will  of  his  "boss."  Hired  agents 
caught  him  alone  a  few  nights  after  his  disobedience,  and  punished 
him  by  a  thorough  drenching  under  the  hydrant.  The  victim  was  so 
obstinate  as  to  die  of  pneumonia  from  the  effects  of  what  was  prob- 
ably unaccustomed  bathing,  and  so  the  effort  to  reform  him  proved 
futile.  Strange  to  say,  the  newspapers  forget  to  mention  the  affair, 
and  so  the  cold-water  missionaries  were  denied  fame  as  well  as 
success. 

No  license  is  required  for  the  keeping  of  a  lodging-house  in 
Chicago,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  regular  official 
supervision,  makes  the  lodging-house  problem  a  serious  one.  As  a 
pirt  of  the  general  housing-problem  it  must  receive  attention  in  time, 
as  the  weight  of  public  opinion  is  fast  gathering  force  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  evils  shown  by  the  experience  of  all  large  cities  to  be 
attendant  on  the  unsanitary  housing  of  the  poor.  It  must  certainly 
encourage  both  the  isolated  worker  and  the  societies  formed  for  the 
betterment  of  housing  conditions  in  Chicago  that  the  reward  for  long 
and  patient  agitation  of  the  subject  is  beginning  to  appear.'  Follow- 
ing Herbert  Spencer's  sage  advice,  it  has  not  been  hard  to  "show  that 
the  productive  pow^ers  of  the  laborer  will  be  increased  by  bettering  his 
health,  while  the  poor's  rates  will  be  diminished."" 

It  is  not  claimed  that  unsanitary  housing  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

There  are  evils,  even  in  the  economic  world,  wholly  unconnected  with 

it.     A  safe  method  for  setting  these  aside  is  to  deal  summarily  with  the 

question  in  hand,  and,  perfect  sanitation  of  dwellings  having  been 

established,  to  consider  the  evils  then  shown  to  bo  untouched. 

Frances  Buckley  Embree. 
Chicago. 

*  As  an  evidence  of  the  stirring  of  public  sentiment  and  the  consequent  greater 
activity  of  officials,  attention  is  called  to  the  late  frequent  notices  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  tearing  down  of  old  and  unsanitary  buildings.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  demol- 
ishing crew  are  a  trifle  late,  as  in  the  case  noted  in  the  Evening  Post  for  April  26, 
where  an  ancient  two  story  frame  building  at  17 12-14  State  street,  fell  down,  injuring 
five  persons.  Speaking  of  the  incident.  Building  Commissioner  McAndrews  says : 
"  This  shows  how  badly  the  tenement  inspection  is  needed.  The  inspectors  are  con- 
demning all  such  buildings,  and  when  they  are  very  bad,  tenants  are  notified  to  leave 
at  once,  and  the  fire  department  set  at  work  removing  the  dwellings. 

'  SocieU  Statics  and  Man  vs.  the  State ^  p.  312. 
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NOTES. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE   TWELFTH  CENSUS.' 

The  act  of  March  3,  1899  under  which  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the 
United  States  will  be  taken,  contains  several  innovations  from  which 
much  is  expected  for  the  improvement  of  the  enumeration. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  changes  is  the  division  into 
two  classes  of  the  numerous  inquiries  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  American  census.  Section  7  of  the  law  pro- 
vides that  "  the  Twelfth  Census  shall  be  restricted  to  inquiries  relating 
to  the  population,  to  mortality,  to  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments."  Reports  upon  these 
subjects  must  be  published  not  later  than  July  i,  1902.  But  after  the 
publication  of  these  volumes,  the  director  of  the  census  is  authorized  by 
section  8  to  collect  statistics  relating  to  special  classes — the  insane, 
feeble  minded,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind ;  to  crime,  pauperism,  and 
benevolence ;  to  deaths  and  births  in  registration  areas ;  to  social 
statistics  of  cities ;  to  public  indebtedness,  valuation,  taxation,  and 
expenditures ;  to  religious  bodies  ;  to  electric  light  and  power,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  business,  transportation  by  water,  express  business 
and  street  railways  ;  and  to  mines,  mining,  and  minerals.  Another  year 
is  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  these  reports.  The  primary  purpose 
of  Congress  in  thus  dividing  the  work  was  probably  to  ensure  a  prompt 
publication  of  the  results  of  the  four  main  lines  of  inquiry.  For  the 
census  office  there  is  the  important  incidental  advantage  that,  being 
empowered  to  defer  the  special  investigations,  it  can  pursue  its  major 
work  undistracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  tasks. 

This  restriction  of  the  subjects  of  enumeration  will  also  improve  the 
character  of  the  field  work  by  simplifying  the  duties  of  the  enumera- 
tors. In  1890  the  enumerators  who  had  to  carry  with  them  in  making 
their  rounds  from  ten  to  thirteen  kinds  of  schedules  complained  greatly 
of  the  complexity  of  the  work  and  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
necessarily  elaborate   instructions.     This  year  few   enumerators  will 

'  Much  of  the  material  in  this  note  is  contained  in  a  paper  read  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Economic  Association  at  Ithaca,  December  29, 1899,  hy  Professor 
Walter  F.  Willcox'. 
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have  to  carry  more  than  four  or  five  schedules.  The  population 
schedule  and  the  brief  supplementary  schedule  relating  to  persons 
defective  in  sight,  hearing,  or  speech  must  be  carried  by  every  enu- 
merator. But  the  alternative  population  schedule  for  reporting  Indians 
will  be  needed  by  few  except  enumerators  in  Indian  Territory  and 
Indian  reservations.  Moreover  as  few  farms — even  in  the  highly 
technical  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  by  the  census  office  *  —  are 
found  in  cities,  urban  enumerators  will  require  few  or  no  agricultural 
schedules.  On  the  contrary  many  horses,  cows,  etc.,  are  kept  by  per- 
sons living  in  towns  and  cities  and  the  simple  form  for  reporting  their 
number  will  be  much  used  in  urban  districts.  In  most  cities  the  task 
of  collecting  statistics  relating  to  manufacturers  requires  so  much  tech- 
nical skill  that  it  has  been  entrusted  to  specially  qualified  agents. 
Where  this  is  the  case  the  enumerator  will  be  relieved  entirely  of  the 
manufacturing  schedules.  Similarly  the  reports  upon  penal  institu- 
tions have  for  the  most  part  been  put  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
officials  connected  with  the  institutions.  Finally,  in  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  deaths  are  registered  by  state  or  municipal 
authorities,  the  mortality  statistics  will  be  taken  directly  from  the 
records,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  uncertain  method  of  enumera* 
tion.  Perhaps  one  third  of  the  population  live  in  such  "  registration 
areas."  As  his  work  will  thus  be  less  complex  than  in  1890  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  of  the  enumerator  a  clearer  understanding  and 
more  accurate  performance  of  his  duties. 

While  the  enumerator's  work  is  thus  simplified,  his  compensation  is 
increased  so  as  to  make  the  appointments  attractive  to  a  higher  grade 
of  men  than  were  secured  in  1890.  At  the  rates  of  pay  then  allowed  if 
many  men  found  after  undertaking  the  enumeration  of  a  district  that 
they  were  unable  to  earn  their  customary  wages  and  suspicion  arose  that 
some  enumerators  finding  their  tasks  unprofitable  slighted  the  work  in 
order  to  finish  as  soon  as  possible.  This  may  have  led  in  certain  dis- 
tricts to  considerable  omissions.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this 
difficulty  Congress  changed  the  regulations  concerning  the  compensa- 
tion of  enumerators.  While  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates  to  be 
paid  are  the  same  as  allowed  by  the  act  of  1889  —  2  to  3  cents  for 
every  name  and  2  to  5  cents  for  every  death  reported,  15  to  20  cents 

"*Kor  centos  purposes,  market,  Uruck,  and  fruit  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
cranberry  marshes,  greenhouses,  and  city  dairies  are  *  farms  *  provided  the  entire  time 
of  a/lfos/ont  individual  is  devoted  to  their  care.**  Instructions  to  Enumerators^  par- 
agraph 272. 
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for  filling  out  a  farm  schedule,  and  20  to  30  cents  for  every  factory 
visited  —  the  language  of  the  section  has  been  so  modified  as  to 
allow  the  higher  rates  to  be  more  generally  paid.  The  rates  to  be 
given  in  every  district  have  been  fixed  after  a  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  time  spent  and  sums  earned  by  the  enumerator  in  1890. 
Of  course  the  rates  vary  as  local  conditions  facilitate  or  hinder  enu- 
meration, but  the  object  has  been  so  to  adjust  them  that  a  person  of 
average  industry  and  ability  may  earn  three  dollars  per  day  of  ten 
hours.  It  is  hoped,  consequently,  that  there  will  be  little  disposition 
to  slight  the  work  as  un remunerative. 

As  a  further  step  towards  improving  the  field  work  the  census  office 
has  devised  a  method  of  testing  the  fitness  of  every  applicant  for 
appointment  as  an  enumerator.  This  has  been  done  by  means  of  a 
"  test  schedule."  Applicants  have  been  sent  a  printed  narrative  of  facts 
concerning  a  number  of  families  such  as  they  might  receive  in  answer 
to  questions  asked  at  the  houses  in  their  districts ;  from  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  narrative  they  have  been  required  to  fill  out  a 
blank  schedule  in  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  pam- 
phlet of  ''  Instructions  to  Enumerators.''  These  schedules  were  sent 
to  the  supervisor  of  the  district  and,  after  the  errors  were  marked, 
forwarded  to  Washington.  This  has  given  the  census  office  a  specimen 
of  the  penmanship  and  mastery  of  the  instructions  of  every  applicant 
for  appointment,  and  has  enabled  it  to  prevent  the  selection  of  incom- 
petent candidates. 

One  other  plan  for  improving  the  enumeration  deserves  mention. 
In  taking  a  census  European  countries  generally  count  every  man  in 
the  place  where  he  happens  to  be  at  midnight  of  the  day  to  which  the 
census  refers.  Under  this  plan  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  whether 
any  person  whom  the  enumerator  finds  in  his  district  is  to  be  counted 
or  not,  and  conversely  the  enumerator  has  no  concern  with  any  person 
not  in  his  district  at  the  time  the  rounds  are  made.  But,  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  primary  purpose  of  the  census  as  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution  is  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  territorial  distribution  of 
Representatives  in  Congress,  every  person  is  counted  at  his  "  usual 
place  of  abode"  whether  he  happens  to  be  there  on  June  i  or  not 
The  political  reason  for  this  rule  is  obvious,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
places  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  accurate  enumeration.  The 
particular  danger  is  that  families  not  in  their  "  usual  place  of  abode  " 
when  the  enumerator  makes  his  rounds  will  be  omitted.     When  the 
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enumerator  finds  a  dwelling  vacant,  and  no  one  in  the  neighborhood 
can  answer  the  census  questions  regarding  the  members  of  the  family 
living  there,  he  must  perforce  omit  them.  Nor  will  the  family  be 
reported  by  any  other  enumerator,  for  the  man  in  whose  district  they 
happen  to  be  is  allowed  to  count  only  the  habitual  residents.  Omis- 
sions arise  in  this  manner  with  especial  frequency  in  large  cities  where 
many  families  leave  town  early  and  shut  up  their  houses  for  the  sum- 
mer. In  perhaps  a  score  of  the  cities,  where  this  difficulty  is  most  seri- 
ous, it  will  be  met  by  requiring  enumerators  to  keep  in  a  "  street  book  " 
a  record  of  every  house  visited.  Whenever  a  vacant  dwelling  is  found 
any  information  obtainable  as  to  the  name  and  probable  whereabouts 
of  the  inmates  will  be  entered.  These  records  will  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  special  agents  who  will  endeavor  by  correspondence  or  otherwise  to 
communicate  with  the  members  of  the  family  and  get  from  them 
answers  to  the  census  questions.  This  information  will  then  be 
entered  on  the  schedules  of  the  proper  district.  In  New  York  the 
office  has  also  sent  through  the  mails  many  thousand  cards  asking  that 
persons  intending  to  be  absent  in  June  state  where  they  may  be  found. 
Elsewhere  the  co-operation  of  the  newspapers  will  be  utilized  for  a 
similar  purpose,  everyone  being  urged  to  leave  written  answers  to  the 
questions  in  case  he  is  likely  to  be  away  from  his  "  usual  place  of 
abode  "  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration. 

The  accuracy  of  the  census  depends  primarily  upon  the  faithfulness 
with  which  the  field  work  is  performed.  If  the  material  received  by 
the  census  office  for  tabulation  is  defective,  no  diligence  upon  its  part 
can  supply  the  omissions  or  correct  the  errors.  But  excellent  mate- 
rial may  result  in  a  poor  census  report  if  the  compilation  is  unintel- 
ligent and  the  analysis  of  the  tables  hasty.  A  well -trained  office  force 
is,  therefore,  second  only  in  importance  to  a  conscientious  enumera- 
tion. Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  organization  of  the  central 
office  in  Washington,  and  there  seems  quite  as  much  reason  to  antici- 
pate improvement  in  the  compilation  and  interpretation  of  the  tables 
as  in  the  character  of  the  field  work. 

Here,  also,  the  improvements  are  due  in  part  to  Congress  and  in 
part  to  the  census  administration.  To  insure  more  efficient  supervision 
the  staff  was  reorganized  by  providing  for  six  new  officials  —  an  assist- 
ant director,  who  must  be  ''an  experienced  practical  statistician,"  and 
five  chief  statisticians.     The  salaries  attaching  to  these  positions  are 
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four  and  three  thousand  dollars.  In  1890,  the  men  who  had  practical 
direction  of  the  statistical  work  were*  the  "  chiefs  of  division,"  at  two 
thousand  dollars.  Not  only  does  the  provision  of  higher  salaries  make 
it  easier  to  obtain  men  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  but  the  new  offi- 
cials will  be  less  burdened  by  the  minutiae  of  administration ;  for  the 
chiefs  of  staff  still  remain  as  the  executive  officers  of  the  chief  statisticians, 
leaving  the  latter  more  leisure  for  the  general  direction  of  the  work. 

The  assistant  director,  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  who  has  lieen  con- 
nected with  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses,  has  general  charge  of 
the  statistical  work.  The  existence  of  such  an  office  opens  the  way  to 
a  closer  co-ordination  of  the  different  undertakings  of  the  census  than 
has  heretofore  been  possible.  The  chief  statisticians  each  preside  over 
a  division.  The  first  four  have  in  charge  the  collection,  tabulation, 
and  analysis  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  four  main  lines  of  inquiry 
—  population,  mortality,  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  Th^e  fifth  divi- 
sion is  one  of  the  innovations  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  It  is  called  the 
"Division  of  Methods  and  Results,"  and  its  function  is  to  "study, 
analyze,  and  interpret  the  past  experience  of  the  United  States,  the 
several  states,  and  foreign  countries  as  expressed  mainly  in  their  census 
volumes,"  and  to  "prepare  criticisms  and  summaries  stating  the  results 
of  such  experience,  and,  in  the  light  of  it,  what  is  to  be  looked  for  as 
significant  in  the  tables  of  the  Twelfth  Census."*  Professor  Walter  F. 
Willcox,  of  Cornell  University,  is  the  chief  statistician,  and  connected 
with  the  clerical  staff  are  economic  students  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  Wiscon- 
sin, Chicago,  and  Stanford. 

In  the  organization  of  its  clerical  force  the  Census  Office  necessarily 
labors  under  great  difficulties.  It  requires  for  a  short  time  the  services 
of  from  two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  clerks.  The  work  they 
have  to  perform  is  peculiar  and  requires  intelligence  as  well  as  some 
training.  Not  being  under  tKe  civil-service  law,  there  is  some  danger  that 
inefficient  persons  will  obtain  appointments.  As  a  mode  of  protection 
the  director  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  examine  all  applicants  for 
clerical  positions.  This  authorization  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  appointment  of  an  examiner  and  the  rigid  insistence  on  the  rule 
that  no  person  shall  be  accepted  as  a  clerk  who  is  unable  to  pass  the 
prescribed  tests.  Of  course,  the  examinations  have  been  of  a  practical 
nature,  the  chief  purpose  being  to  make  certain  that  all  clerks  could 

'Walter  F.  Willcox,  op.  cU,^  p.  17. 
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write  legibly,  spell  in  orthodox  fashion,  and  perform  accurately  simple 
arithmetical  operations.  But  even  so  a  very  high  percentage  of  appli- 
cants is  said  to  have  failed  of  making  the  requisite  averages  for  passing. 

Another  change  that  will  materially  aid  the  work  of  the  office  is  the 
provision  of  a  building  where  practically  the  whole  force  can  be  brought 
under  one  roof.  In  1890  the  work  of  supervision  was  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  different  parts  of  the  work  were  being  carried  on 
in  several  different  buildings,  some  of  them  a  considerable  distance 
apart.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  office,  though  not  authorized  to 
spend  any  of  its  appropriation  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  private  capitalists  to  erect  a  building  for  them  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  assistant  director.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  new  building  is  the  two  great  halls  covering 
over  an  acre  of  floor  space  where  the  very  large  force  of  tabulating 
clerks  can  be  brought  together  under  a  single  management. 

As  in  the  Eleventh  Census,  the  actual  work  of  tabulation  will  be 
performed  by  the  aid  of  the  Hollerith  electrical  system.  This  decis- 
ion was  reached  after  a  thorough  test  of  the  most  prominent  rival 
sjTStems.  Its  use  requires  that  the  information  upon  the  schedules 
concerning  each  person  reported  be  transferred  to  a  card  about  six 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide.  This  is  done  by  punching  holes 
in  the  card,  the  position  of  every  hole  standing  for  some  fact — as  that 
the  person  lives  in  Chicago,  is  a  male,  white,  unmarried,  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  father  born  in  Ireland,  mother  in  Massachusetts,  able  to 
read  and  write,  a  painter  by  trade,  etc.  The  electrical  machines  to 
which  the  punch  cards  pass  are  provided  with  plates  of  blunt  steel  pegs 
supported  by  springs.  There  is  a  peg  for  every  possible  hole.  Where 
a  hole  has  been  punched  the  needle  passes  through,  enters  a  cup  of  mer- 
cury below,  and  establishes  an  electrical  current  which  moves  the  counter 
on  a  connected  dial.  The  readings  of  these  dials  after  a  set  of  cards  has 
been  run  through  show  how  many  males,  females,  white  persons,  col- 
ored persons,  etc.,  live  in  the  district  to  which  the  cards  refer.'  The 
use  of  electricity  for  the  tabulation  of  census  data  was  perhaps  the  chief 
advance  made  by  the  Eleventh  Census.  Since  then  the  Hollerith  sys- 
tem has  been  successfully  employed  in  Austrian  and  French  censuses, 

'  The  b«st  description  of  the  Hollerith  tabulating  system  and  its  use  in  census 
work  is  found  in  Dr.  H.  Rauchbkrg*s  article,  "  Die  elektriscbe  Zahlmaschine  und 
ihrer  Anwendung  insbesondere  bei  der  osterreichischen  Volkszahlung/'  in  the  Aligt- 
mtifus  staiisiiscAes  Arekiv,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78-126.  The  inventor  has  described  his  system 
in  X\itJ<mmai  o/tAt  Royal  StoHstUal  Socitfy,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  678  ff. 
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and  it  is  at  present  being  used  for  the  censuses  of  Cuba  and   Porto 
Rico  taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  reports 
will  probably  make  it  impractical  to  introduce  any  very  extensive  modi- 
fications in  the  method  of  presentation.  Enumeration  commences 
June  I,  1900,  and  the  four  volumes  dealing  with  population,  mor- 
tality, agriculture,  and  manufactures  must,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  law,  be  published  by  July  i,  1902.  Persons  having  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  converting  the  raw  material  sup- 
plied by  schedules  into  finished  tables  accompanied  with  explanatory 
text  will  appreciate  how  short  a  time  two  years  is  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  task ;  others  may  recollect  how  much  more  time 
was  consumed  by  the  Eleventh  Census  in  doing  the  same  work.  Under 
the  circumstances  every  effort  must  be  bent  to  expediting  the  publica- 
tion of  the  four  volumes  as  the  law  directs.  However  when  this  has 
been  accomplished  the  Census  Office  may  be  able  to  undertake  some 
further  analysis  of  the  material  in  its  keeping.  How  much  can  be 
done  in  this  way  is  of  course  undetermined  as  yet ;  but  as  one  example 
of  the  kind  of  work  which  the  Census  Office  desires  to  do  may  be  men- 
tioned the  plan  to  tabulate  the  data  regarding  population  with  the 
family,  instead  of  the  individual,  as  the  unit.  Another  possibility  is 
the  preparation  of  a  special  study  of  age  returns  with  an  attempt  at 
their  correction.  That  such  work  would  add  greatly  to  the  scientific 
value  of  the  census,  and  that  to  at  a  comparatively  small  extra  cost,  is 
clear.     But  for  it  the  public  must  wait  until  the  regular  reports  are 

finished. 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 


TRUSTS,  THE  MARGINAL  PRODUCER  AND  PRICES. 

RiCARDO  is  responsible  for  many  theories,  orthodox  and  otherwise, 
in  the  realm  of  Economics.  The  Socialists  drew  from  his  writings  the 
fundamentals  of  their  doctrine  of  value  and  the  "iron  law  of  wages." 
Now  comes  a  knight  of  concentration  and  declares  that  the  modem 
combination  is  helpless  to  raise  prices.'  The  argument  for  this  last 
statement  is  Ricardian  as  will  be  recognized  when  developed  in  the 
next  few  sentences.  It  is  as  follows  :  so  long  as  a  combination  cannot 
furnish  the  supply  of  commodities  to  meet  the  demand,  the  remaining 

«  Georgf.  Gunton  in  a  lecture  in  New  York  City,  March  3,  1900. 
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part  must  be  provided  by  what  are  called  independent  producers.  If 
the  independent  producers  manufacture  this  supply  a  price  sufficient 
to  remunerate  them  must  be  paid.  No  option  is  left  to  the  consumer 
in  the  matter.  If  the  price  is  not  paid  the  amount  is  not  forthcoming. 
This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  two  of  the  larger 
trusts,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Sugar  Company. 
It  is  said  that  the  two  concerns  control  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
modities, oil  and  sugar.  The  remaining  twenty  is  therefore  supplied 
by  independent  producers.  In  good  years  everybody,  large  and  small 
producers,  has  an  opportunity  to  sell  his  products.  There  is  then  a 
large  profit  for  some,  a  fair  one  for  others,  and  a  still  smaller  amount 
for  a  third  group.  The  difference  in  each  case  is  limited  by  the  pro- 
ducing ability  of  each  group.  When  all  the  producers  are  needed  to 
furnish  the  supply  wanted  by  the  consumer  the  latter  must  pay  not 
what  it  costs  the  trusts,  but  what  it  costs  the  man  who  is  producing 
under  the  greatest  disadvantage.  It  is  this  cost  which  makes  the  price 
and,  barring  freight  charges  and  shipping  expenses,  is  the  same  through- 
out the  market.  If  the  trust  can  produce  below  this  cost  to  the  mar- 
ginal producer  it  secures  a  profit  which  will  vary  with  the  ability  of  the 
organization  to  manufacture  at  a  lower  cost.  The  trust,  therefore  makes 
a  profit  because  of  economies  in  production  and  management.  This 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  a  somewhat  perverted  use  of  an  old  theory. 
The  marginal  producer  theory  was  not  advanced  at  the  time  of  its 
inception  as  an  explanation  of  present  methods  of  manufacture  and 
production.  It  was  on  the  contrary  presented  as  a  solution  of 
certain  phenomena  found  in  a  "  freely  reproducible  goods  "  society.  The 
question  then  is  on  the  ability  of  a  so-called  trust  to  raise  prices. 
Perusal  of  the  various  trust  investigations  proves  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  the  power  a  combination  has  over  prices.  Thus  in  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  New  York  Senate  and  Assembly  appointed 
to  investigate  trusts  (p.  27),  the  statement  is  made  that  "the  'equality 
rate  plan'  of  the  Sugar  Trust  permits  the  combination  to  fix  the 
price  not  only  of  its  own  product  but  of  all  refined  sugars  of  every  manu- 
facture absolutely  and  with  mathematical  certainty ;  and  the  system  is 
refined  to  such  a  nicety  that  prices  on  the  Mississippi  must,  within  one 
hour,  respond  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  combination  here."  The 
report  goes  farther  and  says,  "An  organization  of  this  kind  holds  its 
products  at  a  fixed  price  without  regard  to  the  tendency  of  prices  and 
in  times  of  depression  to  maintain  an  arbitrary  and  fixed  price."     The 
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theory  of  the  marginal  producer  does  not  explain  adequately  the  rela- 
tion of  a  combination  to  the  question  of  prices. 

Returning  to  this  Ricardian  device  the  natural  question  rises,  what 
influence  does  the  marginal  producer  have  upon  price  ?  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  in  a  so-called  **  scarcity  goods  "  society,  as  ours  is  today,  the 
marginal  producer  is  a  resultant  of  price  rather  than  a  determinant  of 
it.  General  Walker  used  the  theory  to  explain  that  profits  were  in  their 
nature  rent.  It  is  well  known  that  profits  and  rent  are  price  determined 
and  not  price  determining.  The  producer  gets  a  profit  because  he  gets 
within  the  price.  But  to  day  the  combination  has  two  policies — lower 
the  expense  of  producing  and  raise  the  price  if  possible.  As  soon  as 
the  field  of  production  is  arbitrarily  limited,  the  theory  of  the  marginal 
producer  does  not  adequately  explain  the  phenomenon  of  prices. 

The  policy  of  every  trust  is  to  maintain  a  monopoly  price  which 
when  analyzed  appears  to  be  that  rate  which  will  sell  the  largest  quan- 
tity and  bring  to  the  coffers  of  the  organization  the  greatest  income. 
This  is^the  point  toward  which  any  combination  under  the  guidance  of  a 
long  sighted  policy  naturally  gravitates.  But  as  the  price  reaches  this 
point,  the  competitor  becomes  a  member  of  the  combination,  and  the 
so-called  marginal  producer  ceases  to  compete.  Where  a  trust  for  rea- 
sons of  its  own  increases  the  price,  the  marginal  producer  again  makes 
his  appearance.  He  is  simply  a  chip  on  the  tide  of  production  and  not 
the  determinant  of  price.  In  a  "freely  reproducible  goods  society"  the 
marginal  producer  may  have  been  a  factor  in  determining  the  price, 
but  today  he  comes  in  the  market  only  because  the  price  is  high  enough 
for  him  to  do  so,  and  not  because  the  consumer  needs  an  amount  which 
the  trust  cannot  supply  if  necessary. 

General  Walker  framed  the  marginal  producer  theory  as  clearly  as 
any  economist.  In  one  place  he  says  : ''  The  price  of  manufactured  goods 
of  any  particular  description  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  production 
of  that  portion  of  the  supply  which  is  produced  at  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage." '  But  in  another,  as  though  in  doubt  of  such  a  wide  state- 
ment, he  again  says  :  '*  But  while  market  price  must  always  measure  the 
utility  of  the  commodity  to  the  last  purchaser,  that  is,  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  just  worth  while  to  buy  at  that  price,  market  price  does  not 
always  measure  the  efforts  and  abstinence  of  the  last  producer,  that  is 
the  person  producing  under  the  greatest  disadvantage ;  to  whom,  there- 
fore it  is  only  just  worth  while  to  produce  at  that  price.     It  is  in  this 

'  Walker,  PoHHcal  Economy^  p.  240. 
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latter  respect  that  market  price  differs  from  normal  price."*  General 
Walker  is  here  talking  about  normal  price  in  a  normal  market  and  in 
a  "freely  reproducible  goods  society."  These  are  things  that  do  not 
now  exist  as  has  already  been  shown.  It  seems  therefore,  that  there 
are  other  factors  in  the  question  of  price  than  the  marginal  producer. 
In  all  of  this  the  consumer  is  hardly  recognized  as  having  any  part  in 
the  determination  of  prices.  May  we  not  say  with  Mr.  Macfarlane,  that 
the  utility  of  the  commodity  to  the  producer  and  consumer  sets  the 
limits  within  which  the  price  is  determined."  The  monopoly  strength 
of  the  consumer,  or  the  producer  then  fixes  the  final  price  within  limits 
established  by  the  utility  of  the  commodity  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
market.  And  in  so  far  as  it  does  settle  the  price  the  marginal  producer 
may  come  within  the  field  of  production.  A  combination  with  a 
monopoly  position  can  therefore  determine  the  price  within  the  limits 
referred  to  above. 

The  relation  of  the  trust  to  price  is  not  then  to  be  settled  by  a  theory 
made  for  other  times  and  conditions.  We  are  in  a  period  of  monopoly 
and  trust  control,  the  occasion  and  time  demand  a  new  analysis.  There 
is  no  intention  to  discuss  here  the  trust  as  a  producing  agency.  Undoubt- 
edly it  has  come  to  stay,  but  if  this  be  so  then  an  early  recognition 
of  the  new  conditions  produced  by  it,  will  make  the  problem  easier  to 
solve.  The  doctrines  of  a  competitive  society  must  be  readapted  to 
this  later  phase  of  organization. 

Frank  L.  McVey. 

University  of  Minnesota. 


THE  INHERITANCE  TAX  DECISION. 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
the  inheritance  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  law  of  June  13, 
1898,  was  handed  down  May  14.^    The  grounds  of  objection  to  the 

^Ibid,,  p.  loi.  'C.  W.  Macfarlane,  Value  and  Distribution^  p.  67. 

3  ICnowlton  et  al,  vs.  Moore,  October  term  1899,  No.  387.  The  text  of  the  law  in 
question  is  as  follows  : 

Sec  29.  That  any  person  or  persons  having  in  charge  or  trust  as  administrators, 
executors,  or  trustees,  any  legacies  or  distributive  shares  arising  from  personal  prop- 
erty, where  the  whole  amount  of  such  personal  property  as  aforesaid  shall  exceed  the 
sum  of  ^10,000  in  actual  value,  passing,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  from  any  person 
possessed  of  such  property,  either  by  will  or  by  the  intestate  laws  of  any  state  or 
territory,  or  any  personal  property  or  interest  therein,  transferred  by  deed,  grant, 
bargain,  sale,  or  gift,  made  or  intended  to  take  effect  in  possession  or  enjoyment  after 
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law  were  three:  (i)  that  the  impost  was  a  direct  tax,  and  therefore 
unconstitutional  because  not  apportioned ;  (2)  that  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance is  a  creature  purely  of  state  law,  and  hence  not  subject  to  the 
control  or  regulation  of  Congress  in  any  manner;  (3)  that  the  tax  was 
not  uniform,  and  therefore  void.  A  question  was  also  raised  concern- 
ing the  method  of  assessing  taxes,  viz.,  whether  the  rate  of  the  tax  which 
a  legacy  should  pay  should  be  determined  by  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased,  or  by  the  amount  of  the  single 
legacy.  The  opinion,  delivered  by  Justice  White,  discusses  all  these 
points  exhaustively.  It  cannot  be  reproduced  in  extenso  because  of 
its  lengthy  but  the  following  account  presents  a  summary  of  the  argu- 
ment with  full  citations  of  the  most  important  passages. 

The  first  point  dealt  with  is  the  power  of  Congress  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  inheritances.     Upon  this  subject  the  court  says  : 

It  is  not  denied  that,  subject  to  a  compliance  with  the  limitations  in  the 
constitution,  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  extends  to  all  usual  objects  of 
taxation.  Indeed,  as  said  in  the  Licence  Tax  Cases  (5  Wall.  462,  471)*  ^^ 
referring  to  the  limitations  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  "Thus  limited,  and 
thus  only,  it  (the  taxing  power  of  Congress)  reaches  every  subject,  and  may 
be  exercised  at  discretion.*'  The  limitation  which  would  exclude  from  Con- 
gress the  right  to  tax  inheritances  and  legacies  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
contention  that  as  the  power  to  regulate  successions  is  lodged  solely  in  the 
several  states,  therefore  Congress  is  without  authority  to  tax  the  transmission 

the  death  of  the  grantor  or  bargainor,  to  any  person  or  persons,  or  to  any  body  or 
bodies,  politic  or  corporate,  in  trust  or  otherwise,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  made  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  or  tax,  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  follows,  that  is  to  say :  Where 
the  whole  amount  of  said  personal  property  shall  exceed  in  value  $10,000,  and  shall 
not  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  $25,000,  the  tax  shall  be  — 

Firstt  Where  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  bene6cia]  interest  in  such 
property  shall  be  the  lineal  issue  or  lineral  ancestor,  brother,  or  sister  to  the  person 
who  died  possessed  of  such  property  as  aforesaid,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-6ve  cents  for 
each  and  every  $100  of  the  clear  value  of  such  interest  m  such  property. 

Second^  Where  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest  in  such 
property  shall  be  the  descendant  of  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  person  who  died  pos- 
sessed as  aforesaid,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  each  and  every  $100  of 
the  clear  value  of  such  interest. 

Thirds  Where  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest  in  soch 
property  shall  be  the  brother  or  sister  of  the  father  or  mother,  or  a  descendant  of  a 
brother  or  sister  of  the  father  or  mother,  of  the  persons  so  died  possessed  as  afoiesaid, 
at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  for  each  and  every  Si 00  of  the  clear  value  of  sach  interest 

Fourth^  Where  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest  in  such 
property  shall  be  the   brother  or  sister  of  the  grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  a 
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or  receipt  of  property  by  death.  This  proposition  is  supported  by  a  reference 
to  decisions  holding  that  the  several  states  cannot  tax  or  otherwise  impose 
burdens  on  the  exclusive  powers  of  the  national  government  or  the  instru- 
mentalities employed  to  carry  such  powers  into  execution,  and,  conversely, 
that  the  same  limitation  rests  upon  the  national  government  in  relation  to  the 
powers  of  the  several  states.  (  Weston  vs.  Charleston,  2  Pet.  449 1  McCullock 
vs.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  431,  439 ;  Bank  of  Commerce  vs.  New  York  City,  2 
Black,  620  ;  Collector  vs.  Day,  1 1  Wall.  124  ;  United  States  vs.  Railroad  Co,, 
Wall.  327 ;  Railroad  Co.  vs.  Peniston,  18  Wall.  5.) 

But  the  fallacy  which  underlies  the  proposition  contended  for  is  the 
assumption  that  the  tax  on  the  transmission  or  receipt  of  property  occasioned 
by  death  is  imposed  on  the  exclusive  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  devo- 
lution of  property  upon  death.  The  thing  forming  the  universal  subject  of 
taxation  upon  which  inheritance  and  legacy  taxes  rest  is  the  transmission  or 
receipt,  and  not  the  right  existing  to  regulate.  In  legal  effect,  then,  the 
proposition  upon  which  the  argument  rests  is  that  wherever  a  right  is  sub- 
ject to  exclusive  regulation,  by  either  the  government  of  the  United  States 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  several  states  on  the  other,  the  exercise  of  such  rights 
as  regulated  can  alone  be  taxed  by  the  government  having  the  mission  to 
regulate.  But  when  it  is  accurately  stated,  the  proposition  denies  the  author-  • 
ity  of  the  states  to  tax  objects  which  are  confessedly  within  the  reach  of 
their  taxing  power,  and  also  excludes  the  national  government  from  almost 
every  subject  of  direct  and  many  acknowledged  objects  of  indirect  taxation. 
Thus  imports  are  exclusively  within  the  taxing  power  of  Congress.     Can  it 

descendant  of  the  brother  or  sisti^r  of  the  grandfather  or  grandmother,  of  the  person 
who  died  possessed  as  aforesaid,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  for  each  and  every  hundred 
dollars  of  the  clear  value  of  such  interest 

Fifth,  Where  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  beneficial  interest  in  such 
property  shall  be  in  any  other  degree  of  collateral  consanguinity  than  as  hereinbefore 
stated,  or  shall  be  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  person  who  died  possessed  as  aforesaid, 
or  shall  be  a  body  politic  or  corporate,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  each  and  every 
hundred  dollars  of  the  clear  value  of  such  interest :  Provided,  That  all  legacies  or 
property  passing  by  will,  or  by  the  laws  of  any  state  or  territory,  to  husband  or  wife 
of  the  person  who  died  possessed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  or  duty. 

Where  the  amount  or  value  of  said  property  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  ^25,000, 
but  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  or  value  of  f  100,000,  the  rates  of  duty  or  tax  above  set 
forth  shall  be  multiplied  by  one  and  one-half,  and  where  the  amount  or  value  of  said 
property  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  f  100,000,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,000, 
such  rates  of  duty  shall  be  multiplied  by  two ;  and  where  the  amount  or  value  of  said 
property  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,000,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,000,000, 
such  rales  of  duty  shall  be  multiplied  by  two  and  one-half ;  and  where  the  ainount  or 
value  of  said  property  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  such  rates  of  duty  shall  be 
multiplied  by  three. 
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be  said  that  the  property  when  imported  and  commingled  with  the  goods 
of  the  state  cannot  be  taxed,  because  it  had  been  at  some  prior  time  the 
subject  of  exclusive  regulation  by  Congress  ?  Again,  interstate  commerce  is 
often  within  the  exclusive  regulating  power  of  Congress.  Can  it  be  asserted 
that  th^  property  of  all  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  such  commerce 
is  not  the  subject  of  taxation  by  the  several  states,  because  Congress  may 
regulate  interstate  commerce?  Conveyances,  mortgages,  leases,  pledges, 
and,  indeed,  all  property  and  the  contracts  which  arise  from  its  ownership, 
are  subject  more  or  less  to  state  regulation,  exclusive  in  its  nature.  If  the 
proposition  here  contended  for  be  sound,  such  property  or  dealings  in  relation 
thereto  cannot  be  taxed  by  Congress,  even  in  the  form  of  a  stamp  duty.  It 
cannot  be  doubled  that  the  argument  when  reduced  to  its  essence  demon- 
strates its  own  unsoundness,  since  it  leads  to  the  necessary  conclusion  that 
both  the  national  and  state  governments  are  divested  of  those  powers  of  taxa- 
tion which  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  admittedly  have  belonged 
to  them. 

Having  thus  affirmed  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  death  duties, 
the  court  proceeds  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  law.  At  best  the 
phraseology  of  the  act  is  obscure.  The  Internal  Revenue  Office, 
charged  with  its  administration,  took  it  to  mean  that  the  rate  of  tax 
upon  each  legacy  was  to  be  determined  by  the  whole  value  of  the 
personal  estate,  and  this  view  was  sustained  by  the  inferior  court  But 
the  supreme  court,  after  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  text  of  the  act, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  inheritance 
tax  law  of  1864,  reverses  this  decision,  and  liolds  that 

The  tax  is  on  the  passing  of  legacies  or  distributive  shares  of  personalty, 
with  a  progressive  rate  on  each,  separately  determined  by  the  sum  of  each 
of  such  legacies  or  distributive  shares. 

In  discussing  the  next  question,  whether  a  tax  on  inheritances  is  a 
direct  tax  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  so  subject  to 
apportionment,  the  court  relies  upon  an  elaborate  review  of  the  death 
duties  imposed  by  foreign  countries,  by  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
several  states  of  the  Union  to  show 

That  death  duties,  generally,  have  been  from  the  beginning  in  all  countries 
considered  as  different  from  taxes  levied  on  property,  real  or  personal, 
directly  on  account  of  the  ownership  and  possession  thereof. 

And 

That  such  taxes,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  our  national  life,  have 
been  treated  as  duties,  and  not  as  direct  taxes.  ^ 

The  opinion  then  proceeds : 
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This  legislative  and  administrative  view  of  such  taxes  has  been  directly 
upheld  by  this  court.  In  Scholey  vs.  Rew  (23  Wall.  349)  ....  the  question 
presented  was  the  constitutionality  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1864, 
imposing  a  succession  duty  as  to  real  estate.  The  assertion  was  that  the 
duty  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  because  it  was  a  direct  tax  and  had 
not  been  apportioned.  The  tax  was  decided  to  be  constitutional.  The  court 
said  (p.  346): 

"  But  it  is  clear  that  the  tax  or  duty  levied  by  the  act  under  considera- 
tion is  not  a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning  of  either  of  these  provisions* 
Instead  of  that  it  is  plainly  an  excise  tax  or  duty,  authorized  by  section 
eight  of  article  one,  which  vests  the  power  in  Congress  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare. 

"  Whether  direct  taxes  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  comprehend 
any  other  tax  than  a  capitation  tax  and  a  tax  on  land,  is  a  question  not 
absolutely  decided,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  determine  it  in  the  present  case, 
as  it  is  expressly  decided  that  the  term  does  not  include  the  tax  on  income, 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  a  succession  tax  such  as 
the  one  involved  in  the  present  controversy." 

This  is  decisive  against  the  contrary  contention  here  relied  on,~  unless  it 
be  that  the  decision  in  Scholey  vs.  Rew  has  been  overruled,  and  therefore  is 
no  longer  controlling. 

The  argument  is  that  the  decision  in  Scholey  vs.  Rew  was  overruled  in 
Pollock  vs.  Farmers'  Loan  &*  Trust  Company  (i 57  U.  S.  429 ;  1 58  U.  S.  601). 
This  contention  is  thus  supported  in  argument. 

As  in  the  course  of  the  opinion  in  Scholey  vs.  Rew  the  court  said  that 
taxes  on  successions  could  not  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  an  income 
tax,  therefore  the  decision  in  the  Pollock  case,  which  held  that  an  intome  tax 
was  direct,  it  is  argued,  necessarily  decided  that  an  inheritance  tax  was  also 
direct.  But  in  the  Pollock  case  the  decision  in  Scholey  vs.  Rew  was  not 
overruled.  On  the  contrary,  the  correctness  of  the  decision  in  the  latter  case 
as  to  the  particular  matter  which  it  actually  decided  in  effect  was  reaffirmed. 
In  consequence  of  the  statement  made  in  Scholey  vs.  Rew,  that  an  income 
tax  and  a  succession  tax  could  not  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  that 
case  was  relied  on  in  the  Pollock  case  by  counsel  in  argument  and  by  the 
members  of  the  court  who  dissented,  as  establishing,  for  the  reason  stated,  that 
the  income  tax  was  not  direct.  The  court,  however,  treated  Scholey  vs.  Rew 
as  inapplicable  to  an  income  tax,  because  it  considered  that  whether  an 
income  tax  was  direct  was  not  actually  involved  in  the  latter  case,  and  hence 
the  illustration  which  was  used  in  Scholey  vs.  Rew  as  to  an  income  tax  was 
held  not  to  have  been  a  decision  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  income 
tax  was  direct. 
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The  court  said  (157  U.  S  577)  : 

**Schoiey  vs.  Rew  (23  Wall.  331)  was  the  case  of  a  succession  tox» 
which  the  court  held  to  be  '  plainly  an  excise  tax  or  duty  *  upon  the  devo- 
lution of  the  estate  or  the  right  to  become  beneficially  entitled  to  the 
same,  or  the  income  thereof,  in  possession  or  expectancy.  It  was  like  the 
succession  tax  of  a  state,  held  constitutional  in  Mager  vs.  Grima  (8  How, 
490)  ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  power  of  a  state  and  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  regulate  the  succession  of  property  was  not  referred 
to,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  court.  The 
opinion  stated  that  the  act  of  Parliament,  from  which  the  particular  pro- 
vision under  consideration  was  borrowed,  had  received  substantially  the 
same  construction,  and  cases  under  that  act  hold  that  a  succession  duty  is 
not  a  tax  upon  income  or  upon  property,  but  on  the  actual  benefit  derived 
by  the  individual,  determined  as  prescribed.  {In  re  Elwes,  3  H.  &  N.  719 ; 
Attorney  General  vs.  Se/ton,  2  H.  &  C.  362  ;  S.  C.  (H.  L.)  3  H.  &  C.  1023  ; 
II  H.  L.  Cas.  257.)" 

The  argument  now  made,  therefore,  comes  to  this :  Although  in  the  Pollock 
case  the  doctrine  which  the  court  considered  as  having  been  actually  decided 
in  Scholey  vs.  Rew  was  not  overruled,  nevertheless,  because  an  example 
which  was  made  use  of  in  the  course  of  the  opinion  in  Scholey  vs.  Rew  was 
disregarded,  the  Pollock  case  therefore  overruled  Scholey  vs.  Rew,  The 
issue  presented  in  the  Pollock  case  was  whether  an  income  tax  was  direct 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  The  contentions  which  the  case 
involved  were  thus  presented.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  that  (mly 
capitation  taxes  and  taxes  on  land  as  such  were  direct,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  considered  as  a  matter  of  first  impressson,  and  that 
previous  adjudications  had  construed  the  Constitution  as  having  that  import. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that,  in  principle,  direct  taxes  in  the  con- 
stitutional sense,  embraced  not  only  taxes  on  land  and  capitation  taxes,  but 
all  burdens  laid  on  real  or  personal  property  because  of  its  ownership,  which 
were  equivalent  to  a  direct  tax  on  such  property,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
previous  adjudications  of  this  court  had  settled  nothing  to  the  contrary.  The 
issues  which  were  thus  presented  in  the  Pollock  case,  it  will  be  observed,  had 
been  expressly  reserved  in  Scholey  vs.  Rew^  where  it  was  said  (23  Wall.  346) : 
"  Whether  direct  taxes  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  comprehend 
any  other  tax  than  a  capitation  tax  and  a  tax  on  land,  is  a  question  not 
absolutely  decided,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  determine  it  in  the  present  case.** 

The  question  which  was  thus  reserved  in  Scholey  vs.  Rew^  and  which  was 
presented  for  decision  in  the  Pollock  case,  was  decided  in  the  latter  case,  the 
court  holding  that  taxes  on  the  income  of  real  and  personal  property  were 
the  legal  equivalent  of  a  direct  levy  on  the  property  from  which  the  income 
was   derived,   and   therefore   required   apportionment.     But   there   was  00 
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intimation  in  the  Pollock  case  that  inheritance  taxes — which  had  been  held 
in  SchoUy  vs.  Rew  not  to  be  direct,  which  had  from  all  time  been  considered 
as  being  imposed  not  on  property,  real  or  personal,  as  ordinarily  understood^ 
but  as  being  levied  on  the  transmission  or  receipt  of  property  occasioned  by 
death,  and  which  had  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  been  treated  as 
a  duty  or  excise  —were  direct  taxes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
Undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  the  opinion  in  the  Pollock  case,  it  was  said 
that,  if  a  tax  was  direct  within  the  constitutional  sense,  the  mere  erroneous 
qualification  of  it  as  an  excise  or  duty  would  not  take  it  out  of  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  as  to  apportionment  But  this  language  related  to  the 
subject-matter  under  consideration,  and  was  but  a  statement  that  a  tax 
which  was  in  itself  direct,  because  imposed  upon  property  solely  by  reason 
of  its  ownership,  could  not  be  changed  by  affixing  to  it  the  qualification  of 
excise  or  duty.  Here  we  are  asked  to  decide  that  a  tax  is  a  direct  tax  on 
property  which  has  at  all  times  been  considered  as  the  antithesis  of  such  a 
tax  ;  that  is,  has  ever  been  treated  as  a  duty  or  excise,  because  of  the  par- 
ticular occasion  which  gives  rise  to  its  levy. 

But  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  decided  in  the  income  tax  cases  that,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  a  tax  be  direct  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  one  upon  whom  by  law  the 
burden  of  paying  it  is  first  cast,  can  thereafter  shift  it  to  another  person. 
If  he  cannot  the  tax  would  then  be  direct  in  the  constitutional  sense,  and, 
hence,  however  obvious  in  other  respects  it  might  be  a  duty,  impost,  or  excise, 
it  cannot  be  levied  by  the  rule  of  uniformity  and  must  be  apportioned. 
From  this  assumed  premise  it  is  argued  that  death  duties  cannot  be  shifted 
from  the  one  on  whom  they  are  fi^'st  cast  by  law.  and  therefore  they  are 
direct  taxes  requiring  apportionment. 

The  fallacy  is  in  the  premise.  It  is  true  that  in  the  income  tax  cases  the 
theory  of  certain  economists  by  which  direct  and  indirect  taxes  are  classified 
with  reference  to  the  ability  to  shift  the  same  was  adverted  to.  But  this 
disputable  theory  was  not  the  basis  of  the  conclusion  of  the  court.  The  con- 
stitutional meaning  of  the  word  direct  was  the  matter  decided.  Considering 
that  the  constitutional  rule  of  apportionment  had  its  origin  in  the  purpose  to 
prevent  taxes  on  persons  solely  because  of  their  general  ownership  of  prop- 
erty from  being  levied  by  any  other  rule  than  that  of  apportionment,  two 
things  were  decided  by  the  court :  First,  that  no  sound  distinction  existed 
between  a  tax  levied  on  a  person  solely  because  of  his  general  ownership  of 
real  property,  and  the  same  tax  imposed  solely  because  of  his  general  owner- 
ship of  personal  property.  Secondly,  that  the  tax  on  the  income  derived  from 
such  property,  real  or  personal,  was  the  legal  equivalent  of  a  direct  tax  on 
the  property  from  which  said  income  was  derived,  and  hence  must  be  appor- 
tioned. These  conclusions,  however  lend  no  support  to  the  contention  that 
it  was  decided  that  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  which  are  not  the  essential 
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equivalent  of  a  tax  on  property  generally,  real  or  personal,  solely  because  of 
its  ownerhip,  must  be  converted  into  direct  taxes,  because  it  is  conceived 
that  it  would  be  demonstrated  by  a  close  analysis  that  they  could  not  be 
shifted  from  the  person  upon  whom  they  first  fall. 

After  thus  deciding  that  "the  tax  under  consideration  is  not  direct 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  duty 
or  excise,"  the  court  takes  up  the  question  of  its  uniformity.  The 
point  at  issue  is  thus  stated  : 

The  contention  is  that  because  the  statute  exempts  legacies  and  distribu- 
tive shares  in  personal  property  below  ten  thousand  dollars,  because  it 
classifies  the  rate  of  tax  according  to  the  relationship  or  absence  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  taker  to  the  deceased,  and  provides  for  a  rate  progressing  by 
the  amount  of  the  legacy  or  share,  therefore  the  tax  is  repugnant  to  that 
portion  of  the  first  clause  of  section  8  of  article  i  of  the  Constitution,  wbich 
"  provides  that  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States." 

The  opponents  of  the  tax  took  the  ground  that  the  words  "  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States"  prohibit  "the  levy  of  any  duty,  impost, 
or  excise,  which  is  not  intrinsically  equal  and  uniform  in  its  operations 
upon  individuals,"  while  the  other  side  argued  that  "the  power  of 
Congress  in  levying  the  taxes  in  question  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, restrained  only  by  the  requirement  that  such  taxes  be  geo- 
graphically uniform." 

The  decision  of  the  court  is  in  favor  of  the  latter  view.  It  is 
apparent  from  a  study  of  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  says  the  opinion  : 

....  that  if  the  word  "uniform"  means  "equal  and  uniform"  in 
the  sense  now  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the  tax,  the  words  "  throughout 
the  United  States"  are  deprived  of  all  real  significance,  and  sustaining  the 
contention  must  hence  lead  to  a  disregard  of  the  elementary  canon  of  con- 
struction which  requires  that  effect  be  given  to  each  word  of  the  Constitution. 

Taking  a  wider  view,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  power  to  tax  con- 
tained in  section  8  of  article  i  is  to  lay  and  collect  "taxes,  duties,  imposts, 

and   excises But  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 

throughout  the  United  States."  Thus,  the  qualification  of  uniformity  is 
imposed,  not  upon  all  taxes  which  the  Constitution  authorizes,  but  only  oa 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  The  conclusion  that  inherent  equality  and 
uniformity  is  contemplated  involves,  therefore,  the  proposition  that  the  rule 
of  intrinsic  uniformity  is  applied  by  the  Constitution  to  taxation  by  means  of 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  and  it  is  not  applicable  to  any  other  fonn  of 
taxes.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  levying  direct  taxes,  after  apportioning 
the  amount  among  the  several  states,  as  provided  in  clause  4  of  section  9  of 
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article  i  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  the  power  to  choose  the  objects  of 
direct  taxation,  and  to  levy  the  quota  as  apportioned  directly  upon  the  objects 
so  selected.  Even  then,  if  the  view  of  inherent  uniformity  be  the  true  one, 
none  of  the  taxes  so  levied  would  be  subjected  to  such  a  rule,  as  the  require- 
ment only  relates  to  duties,  imposts,  and  excises. 

But  the  classes  of  taxes  termed  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  which  the 
rule  of  uniformity  applies,  are  those  to  which  the  principle  of  equality  and 
uniformity  in  the  sense  claimed,  is  in  the  nature  of  things  the  least  appli- 
cable and  least  susceptible  of  being  enforced.  Excises  usually  look  to  a 
particular  subject,  and  levy  burdens  with  reference  to  the  act  of  manu- 
facturing them,  selling  them,  etc.  They  are  or  may  be  as  varied  in  form  as 
are  the  acts  or  dealings  with  which  the  taxes  are  concerned.  Impost  duties 
take  every  conceivable  form,  as  may  by  the  legislative  authority  be  deemed 
best  for  the  general  welfare.  They  have  been  at  all  times  often  specific. 
They  have  sometimes  been  discriminatory,  particularly  when  deemed  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  other  countries.  The  claim  of  intrinsic 
uniformity,  therefore,  imputes  to  the  framers  a  restriction  as  to  certain  forms 
of  taxes,  where  the  restraint  was  least  appropriate  and  the  omission  where 
it  was  most  needed.  This  discord  which  the  construction,  if  well  founded, 
would  create,  suggests  at  once  the  unsoundness  of  the  proposition,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  inference  that  the  contrary  view  by  which  the  unity  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  is  maintained,  must  be  the  correct  one.  In  fact, 
it  is  apparent  that  if  imposts,  duties,  and  excises  are  controlled  by  the  rule 
of  intrinsic  uniformity,  the  methods  usually  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  all  countries  in  the  levy  of  such  taxes  would 
have  to  be  abandoned  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  whilst  nominally  having 
the  authority  to  impose  taxes  of  this  character,  the  power  to  do  so  would  be 
virtually  denied  to  Congress. 

Now,  that  the  requirement  that  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states,  contemplated  the  protection  of  the  states,  to  prevent  their 
being  called  upon  to  contribute  more  than  was  deemed  their  due  share  of  the 
burden,  is  clear.  Giving  to  the  term  uniformity  as  applied  to  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  a  geographical  significance,  likewise  causes  that  provision  to 
look  to  the  forbidding  of  discrimination  as  between  the  states,  by  the  levying 
of  duties,  imposts,  or  excises  upon  a  particular  subject  in  one  state,  and  a 
different  duty,  impost,  or  excise  on  the  same  subject  in  another  ;  and  there- 
fore, as  far  as  may  be,  is  a  restriction  in  the  same  direction  and  in  harmony 
with  the  requirement  of  apportionment  of  direct  taxes. 

This  interpretation  of  the  clause  is  supported  by  a  long  review  of 
the  practice  of  taxation  under  the  continental  Congress  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  constitutional  convention.  ".  .  .  .  Not  a  single  word," 
the  court  declares ;  **  is  found  in  any  of  the  debates,  or  in  any  of  the 
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proceedings  or  historical  documents,  contemporaneous  and  concurrent 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  which  give  slightest  intimation 
(xiV.)  that  any  suggestion  was  ever  made  that  the  grant  of  power  to  tax 
was  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  operation  upon  the  indi- 
vidual." It  therefore  concludes  "  that  the  words  'uniform  throughout 
the  United  States'  do  not  signify  an  intrinsic,  but  simply  a  geographical 
uniformity." 

The  last  objection  to  the  law  with  which  the  opinion  deals  is  the 
claim  that  ''the  progressive  rate  feature  of  the  statute  is  so  repugnant 
to  fundamental  principles  of  equality  and  justice  that  the  law  should 
be  held  to  be  void,  even  although  it  transgresses  no  express  limitation 
in  the  Constitution."     Upon  this  head  the  court  says  : 

Without  intimating  any  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  a  right  in  the  courts 
to  exercise  the  power  which  is  thus  invoked,  it  is  apparent  that  the  argumeot 
as  to  the  enormity  of  the  tax  is  without  merit.  It  was  disposed  of  in  Magmm 
vs.  Illinois  Trust  &*  Savings  Bank  (170  U.  S.  293). 

The  review  which  we  have  made  exhibits  the  fact  that  taxes  imposed  with 
reference  to  the  ability  of  the  person  upon  whom  the  burden  is  placed  to  bear 
the  same  have  been  levied  from  the  foundation  of  the  government.  So,  also, 
some  authoritative  thinkers,  and  a  number  of  economic  writers,  contend  that 
a  progressive  tax  is  more  just  and  equal  than  a  proportional  one.  In  the 
absence  of  constitutional  limitation,  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  is 
legislative  and  not  judicial.  The  grave  consequences  which  it  is  asserted 
must  arise  in  the  future  if  the  right  to  levy  a  progressive  tax  be  recognized 
involves  in  its  ultimate  aspect  the  mere  assertion  that  free  and  representative 
government  is  a  failure,  and  that  the  grossest  abuses  of  power  are  fore- 
shadowed unless  the  courts  usurp  a  purely  legislative  function.  If  a  case 
should  ever  arise,  where  an  arbitrary  and  confiscatory  exaction  is  imposed 
bearing  the  guise  of  a  progressive  or  any  other  form  of  tax,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  whether  the  judicial  power  can  afford  a  remedy  by  apply- 
ing inherent  and  fundamental  principles  for  the  protection  of  the  individual, 
even  though  there  be  no  express  authority  in  the  Constitution  to  do  so.  That 
the  law  which  we  have  construed  affords  no  ground  for  the  contention  that 
the  tax  imposed  is  arbitrary  and  confiscatory,  is  obvious. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  above  decision  was  rendered,  the  court 
handed  down  two  opinions  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  inheritance  tax, 
even  when  imposed  upon  legacies  consisting  of  United  States  bonds 
exempted  by  the  laws  under  which  they  were  issued  from  all  taxation, 
national,  state,  or  local.  The  first  case  {Plummer  vs.  Coler^  No.  489)  con- 
cerned such  a  tax  levied  by  a  state.     The  court  holds  that  an  inheritance 
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tax  is  not  a  tax  upon  the  property  passing  by  will,  but  a  tax  upon  the  right 
to  succeed  to  the  property.  This  right  is  created  by  state  law,  and  may 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state  quite  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  property  which  passes.  In  the  second  case  {Murdoch 
vs.  Ward^  No.  458)  this  decision  is  applied  to  the  federal  inheritance 
tax.  "If  a  state  inheritance  law/'  says  the  opinion;  "can  validly 
impose  a  tax  measured  by  the  amount  or  value  of  the  legacy,  even  if 
that  amount  includes  United  States  bonds,  the  reasoning  that  justified 
such  a  conclusion  must,  when  applied  to  the  case  of  a  Federal  inheri- 
tance law  taxing  the  very  same  legacy,  bring  us  to  the  same  conclusion." 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 


A  CRITIC  OF  ANTHROPO-SOCIOLOGY. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  Mr. 
John  Cummings  has  a  strenuous  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  group  of 
anthropologists  who  have  ventured,  "  gratuitously  and  somewhat  osten- 
tatiously," to  intrude  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  sociology.  Their 
data  and  interpretations  are  consigned  "  to  the  same  limbo  "  as  astrol- 
ogy, phrenology,  and  palmistry,  with  the  happy  result  that  "  the  world 
of  sociologists  "  —  which  has  been,  it  seems,  "  somewhat  aghast  for  the 
time  being"  —  is  "composing  itself  once  more,"  and  "sociology  may 
breathe  again  naturally." 

If  a  voice  might  return  from  the  aforsaid  limbo,  at  the  risk  of  dis- 
turbing again  the  peaceful  (and  perhaps  at  times  audible)  breathing 
of  sociology,  it  might  inquire  why  a  sociologist  should  regard  the  dis- 
covery or  assertion  of  the  sociological  significance  of  anthropological 
data  as  so  distressing.  Is  sociology  conceived  as  already  in  the  calm 
eventide  of  her  existence,  when  having  accomplished  her  work  and 
achieved  the  position  of  a  complete  and  rounded  science,  she  may  con- 
fidently  the  drowsy  curtain  of  her  eyelids  draw  against  any  brdy  of 
pertinent  data  offered  by  economics,  history,  biology,  or  anthropology? 
It  would  seem  that  such  a  body  of  data  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tribution rather  than  as  a  gratuitously  disturbing  element.  There  is, 
rightly  considered,  no  such  spirit  of  antagonism  as  our  author  seems 
to  imagine.  It  is  true  that  "anthropology  has  been  destined  by 
anthropologists"  —  perhaps  a  little  rashly  —  "to  revolutionize  the 
political  and  social  sciences  as  radically  as  bacteriology  has  revo- 
lutionized the  science  of  medicine."  Taking  the  prophecy  as  it 
stands,  it  may  be  noted  that  no  hostility  exists  between  bacteriology 
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and  the  science  of  medicine  which  it  has  revolutionized,  and  that 
sociology,  which  admittedly  must  be  built  up  largely  on  the  results  of 
subsidiary  sciences,  need  not  take  it  amiss  if  the  progress  of  any  of 
these  compels  radical  change.  But  it  must  be  admitted  on  the  part  of 
the  anthropologists  that  their  phraseology,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Cum- 
mings,  is  a  little  too  much  colored  by  the  first  enthusiasm  of  discovery. 
Still  the  expression  is  hardly  too  strong  as  regards  what  must  be  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  discoveries  of  anthropo-sociology,  always  with 
the  proviso  that  the  generalizations  already  reached  are  confirmed  by 
further  investigation. 

It  is  this  further  investigation  which  the  pioneers  have  sought — to 
speak  somewhat  irreverently  —  to  stir  up  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
institutions  that  have  the  means  and  prestige  to  prosecute  the  researches 
on  a  more  adequate  scale.  "If  (to  quote  the  first  English  exposi- 
tion of  the  matter)  their  tone  appears  somewhat  too  dogmatic,  this  is 
partly  because  it  has  seemed  best  to  state  the  results  briefly  and  posi- 
tively and  in  a  way  that  may  possibly  promote  the  collection  of  data 
which  will  tend  either  to  confirm  or  to  refute  the  deductions  drawn 
from  those  here  represented.'  While  the  economist  and  the  worker  in 
many  branches  of  social  science  can  draw  without  labor  and  without 
price  upon  a  vast  mass  of  official  statistics,  the  anthropo-sociologists 
have  had  to  collect  their  own  data  by  the  slow  process  of  measuring 
individuals  and  by  the  vastly  slower  process  of  persuading  them  one 
by  one  to  allow  themselves  to  be  measured.  They  have  deemed  them- 
selves fortunate  when  they  could  secure  the  mere  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  measure  army  conscripts,  and  this  often  under  conditions 
that   make  the   work   difficult   and    unsatisfactory.*"      Under    these 

'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  ]tu[iutiry  1896,  p.  184. 

*  *'  The  official  inspectors  must  not  be  retarded  in  their  work  as  the  Ministry  of 
War  attaches  that  condition  to  permission  to  view  the  recruits.  Many  of  those 
rejected  for  service  are  dismissed  by  the  surgeons  at  a  glance,  but  I  must  make  meas- 
urements on  all  alike.  They  are  sent  to  my  room  at  the  rale  of  two  hundred  in  three 
hours,  sometimes  two  hundred  and  forty ;  and  on  all  these  men  I  must  make  many 
measurements,  while  rendering  instant  decision  upon  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes. 
The  mental  effort  involved  in  forming  so  many  separate  judgments  in  such  quick  sac- 
cession  often  brings  me  near  fainting  at  the  close  of  the  session.'* — Otto  Anunon. 

'*  Each  time  I  have  required  the  consent  of  an  official,  the  head  of  an  institution, 
or  a  prefect,  the  favor  has  been  granted  grudgingly  if  not  refused  altogether.  Many 
investigations  have  thus  been  prevented  by  mere  caprice  or  by  the  fear  of  displeasing 
someone  in  authority.  Others  have  been  broken  off  when  almost  complete  and  an 
immense  amount  of  work  has  been  thereby  rendered  useless."  Lapouge,  VAryem 
(Paris  1899),  p.  448. 
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conditions  Lapouge  has  measured  some  12,000  subjects  and  Ammon 
32,962,  subsequently  analyzing  from  various  points  of  view  the  data  thus 
obtained.  Some  idea  of  the  labor  involved  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  the  mere  presentation  and  exposition  of  Ammon's  material 
and  results,  with  very  little  discussion  of  its  significance,  requires  over 
seven  hundred  large  octavo  pages.  The  results  reached  by  Ammon 
and  Lapouge  have  been  confirmed  by  the  independent  researches  of  a 
few  other  investigators  and  have  been  formulated  in  certain  generali- 
zations, or,  more  briefly,  "laws,"  which  if  correct  arc  of  obvious  socio- 
logical importance.  With  the  co-operation  of  scientific  societies  and 
especially  of  the  sociological  departments  of  the  universities,  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  these  laws  could  be  definitely  established,  For  example, 
if  measurements  were  taken  of  the  students  of  French  and  of  German 
origin  in  the  American  universities,  we  should  have  an  excellent  test 
of  the  theory  that  migrants  from  these  countries  to  America  are  com- 
posed more  largely  of  the  dolichocephalic  element  than  are  the  home 
populations  from  which  they  come.  Under  these  conditions  the 
anthropologists  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  insisting  somewhat 
strongly  upon  the  sociological  significance  of  their  investigations. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Cummings's  paper  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  that  the  anthropo-sociologists  should  welcome  it  gladly, 
for  just  such  candid  criticism  is  certainly  a  help  toward  clearing  up 
difficulties  and  inconsistencies  in  the  exposition  and  interpretation  of 
their  data.  Such  inconsistencies  as  exist  have  indeed  been  perceived 
and  elaborated  with  great  astuteness.  But  the  admitted  existence  of 
such  difficulties  does  not  appear  at  all  to  justify  the  condemnation  of 
the  whole  science,  for  no  science  which  deals  with  the  complicated 
data  of  human  experience  is  free  from  them.  By  the  same  method  of 
attack,  history  or  economics,  not  to  mention  sociology,  could  be  thrown 
out  into  the  outer  darkness  where  there  is  the  wailing  of  astrology  and 
palmistry  and  the  gnashing  of  Coin's  Financial  School.'     If  political 

'  Without  wishing  to  conceal  whatever  family  skeletons  may  exist  in  the  closet  of 
anthropo-sociology,  1  am  constramed  to  dispute  the  tie  of  relationship  which  Mr. 
Cummings  implies  in  designating  our  science  as  *' racial  phrenology"  (p.  211). 
Anthropology  and  phrenology  both  attach  significance  to  the  form  of  the  human 
skull ;  monetary  science  and  the  vagaries  of  the  professional  free  silver  cranks  both 
attach  significance  to  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar.  There  is  no  real  tie  of  relation- 
ship in  the  first  case,  any  more  than  in  the  second.  While  for  the  phrenologist  the 
bumps  are  an  alleged  direct  indication  of  individual  qualities,  the  form  ol  the  head  is 
for  the  anthropologist  evidence  of  race  and  so  in  general  of  certain  racial  qualities. 
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economy  has  not  succeeded  in  the  hundred  odd  years  of  its  exist- 
ence as  a  science  in  becomini^  entirely  reconciled  with  itself,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  anthropo-sociology  has  not  in  the  ten  years  in 
which  its  data  have  been  accumulating  solved  all  the  difficulties  in  their 
interpretation.  All  that  can  be  expected  is  that  it  should  seek  to 
explain  as  consistently  as  may  be  all  the  available  data,  add  to  the 
stock  as  rapidly  as  its  resources  permit,  and  modify  its  hypotheses  as 
the  new  material  may  require.  Its  "laws"  are  not  logical  principles 
which  must  hold  without  exception,  but  merely  generalizations  from 
empirical  data.  The  immediate  service  of  the  preliminary  generaliza- 
tions is  to  indicate  in  what  direction  further  investigation  should  be 
directed. 

While  Mr.  Cummings's  criticisms  suggest  certain  changes  in  expo- 
sition, they  do  not  I  think  present  any  valid  refutation  of  the  essential 
results  of  anthropo-sociology.  One  or  two  of  his  arguments  appear  to 
be  merely  the  result  of  a  misleading  use  of  formal  logic.  Others  rest 
on  bare  assertion  or  opinion  without  proof.  Others  spring  from  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  statements  and  conceptions  of  the  authors  criticized. 
In  part  this  misapprehension  is,  I  venture  to  think,  of  our  author's 
own  manufacture;  but  in  part  it  takes  its  origin  in  faults  of  exposition 
on  the  part  of  the  anthropo-sociologists,  more  especially  in  the  neces- 
sarily curtailed  accounts  of  the  subject  where  in  order  to  save  space 
for  the  exposition  of  new  or  special  data,  it  has  been  necessary  to  con- 
dense the  more  general  aspects  of  the  matter  into  a  somewhat  crude 
and  dogmatic  statement,  with  too  little  attention  to  exceptions  and 
qualifications  and  without  a  sufficiently  frequent  repetition  from  article 
to  article  of  necessary  cautions  and  modifications.  This  fault  cannot 
be  urged  against  the  more  detailed  expositions  in  the  principal  works 
devoted  to  the  subject :  Ammon's  Die  NatUrliche  AusUse  beim  Menschen 
(1893)  and  Anthropoiogie  der  Badener  (1899),  and  Lapouge's  Les  SeUc- 
Hons  sociales  (1896)  and  rAryen  (1899).  These  works  contain  indeed 
taken  together  a  full  statement  and  discussion  of  practically  all  of  the 
difficulties  upon  which  Mr.  Cummings  bases  his  criticism.  But  in  view 
of  the  wrong  impression  apparently  conveyed  by  some  of  the  shorter 
articles,  I  am  glad  to  take  this  occasion  to  supplement  and  in  certain 
respects  to  correct  these  cruder  expositions  of  anthropological  doctrine. 
This  restatement  will  incidentally  touch  upon  some  of  Mr.  Cum- 
mings's objections.  His  other  arguments  can  then  be  considered 
separately. 
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I  will  consider  first  the  matter  in  which  apparently  the  greatest  mis- 
apprehension exists,  namely,  the  question  of  the  association  of  certain 
traits  in  individuals.  Much  of  our  author's  argument  seems  to  rest  on 
the  assumption  that  the  anthropologists  regard  certain  traits  as  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  found  in  association.  Here  and  there  this 
assumption  crops  out  into  definite  statement,  as  when,  for  example, 
we  are  told  (p.  96)  that  the  laws  of  anthropo-sociology  ''depend  upon 
zxi  absolute  fixity  in  relationship  between  individual  vzxx^Xxon  of  char- 
acter and  individual  index."  The  assumption  as  thus  expressed  and 
as  more  often  tacitly  implied  colors  the  whole  course  of  the  argument. 
It  is  wholly  the  result  of  misapprehension  of  the  anthropological  doc- 
trine. If  the  anthropologists  held  this  conception,  their  case  would 
certainly  be  a  weak  one,  for  their  own  statistics  show  clearly  that  there 
is  no  such  invariable  relation  between  physical  and  psychical  traits. 
All  that  is  asserted  is  a  certain  tendency  toward  such  association,  which 
tendency  will  appear  if  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  are  brought 
under  observation.  For  example,  the  best-attested  law  of  anthropo- 
sociology  is  that  in  populations  such  as  those  of  France  and  Germany 
the  more  dolichocephalic  elements  tend  to  concentrate  in  the  urban 
centers.  This  is  apparently  because  the  dolichocephalic  elements  are 
somewhat  more  restless  or  ambitious  than  the  brachycephalic  elements. 
This  again  is  apparently  because  in  the  present  mixed  population  the 
elements  into  which  the  old  Nordic  or  Teutonic  stock  has  entered  most 
largely  tend  to  reproduce  in  combination  both  its  dolichocephaly  and 
its  active  temperament.  But  this  does  not  mean  at  all  that  every  dolicho- 
cephalic is  more  active  or  migratory  than  every  brachycephalic,  any 
more  than  the  general  statement  that  men  are  taller  than  women 
means  that  Mr.  Smith  is  necessarily  taller  than  Mrs.  Smith.  Both 
the  migratory  and  the  sedentary  elements  of  the  population  will  of 
course  consist  of  dolichocephalic,  brachycephalic,  and  intermediate 
individuals;  but  there  will  be  a  slight  preponderance  of  dolicho- 
cephaly in  the  migratory  group.  This  is  all  the  fixity  of  association 
that  could  be  expected,  especially  where  the  population  is  so  thoroughly 
mixed  as  in  central  Europe,  and  this  is  all  that  has  been  held  by  the 
anthropologists  to  exist.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  rule  will  be 
found  subject  to  exceptions  even  where  considerable  groups  are  taken 
in  each  category ;  and  it  is  possible  even  that  in  certain  populations 
the  association  between  a  restless  temperament  and  dolichocephaly 
may  be  found  to  have  wholly  disappeared  as  a  consequence  of  long  and 
complete  interbreeding. 
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This  by  the  way,  explains  in  part  why  the  variation  in  index 
between  the  different  sociological  groups  is  often  so  slight  as  it  is  actu- 
ally found  to  be.  What  may  be  called  the  normal  association  between 
index  and  temperament  holds  apparently  among  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
jects in  each  category,  but  the  absence  of  association  among  others 
partly  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  normal  cases.  Hence  the  objection 
sometimes  urged  that  the  difference  in  average  index  between  the 
sociological  categories  is  usually  slight  loses  its  force.  Nothing  but  a 
slight  variation  could  be  expected. 

Evidently  there  is  no  convincing  a  priori  reason  why,  in  the 
admittedly  complex  composition  of  the  populations  of  Europe,  correla- 
tions  between  cephalic  index  and  psychic  traits  should  have  persisted 
even  in  this  general  sense.  If  the  correlation  were  asserted  simply  on 
theoretical  grounds,  there  would  indeed  be  the  probability  in  its  favor 
that  the  distinctive  mental  traits  of  the  Nordic  race  might  be  expected 
to  appear  more  often  than  otherwise  among  those  of  the  present  popu- 
lation who  most  nearly  reproduce  the  physical  traits  and  especially  the 
characteristic  head  form  of  that  race.  But  the  assertion  does  not  rest 
upon  this  theoretic  probability  but  upon  empirical  data  gathered  with- 
out a  suspicion  that  they  would  yield  such  a  result.  When  Ammon  in 
making  a  purely  geographical  study  of  the  population  of  Baden,  dis- 
covered that  the  urban  residents  and  migrants  were  more  dolichoce- 
phalic than  the  peasantry,  no  other  explanation  could  be  found  than  that 
of  some  correlation  between  dolichocephaly  and  the  restless  spirit  that 
seeks  the  opportunities  of  city  life.  It  may  be  added  that  no  other 
adequate  explanation  has  yet  been  offered.  Thus  the  theory  grew 
necessarily  from  the  empirical  data,  and  in  fact  the  so-called  laws  of 
anthropo-sociology  are  only  summary  statements  of  the  results  of  such 
statistics  as  have  been  gathered  regarding  the  correlation  between  psy- 
chological and  physical  characteristics.  That  there  is  such  a  correla- 
tion appears  to  be  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  from  the  wide  range 
of  anthropological  data  which  have  become  available,  unless  indeed 
the  anthropologists  have  concocted  or  doctored  their  statistics,  or  unless 
they  have  been  the  victims  of  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  coincidences 
all  pointing  in  one  direction.  Yet  Mr.  Cummings  adopts  no  one  of 
these  alternative  explanations,  nor  does  he  suggest  any  of  his  own. 
He  simply  ignores  the  data  and  dismisses  the  whole  matter  with  the 
opinion  that  there  are  "no  very  good  grounds"  for  accepting  "the 
cephalic  index  as  an  index  of  character"  (p.  197-198),  and  with  the 
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assertion  that  "the  physical  earmarks  of  race  have  gone  one  way  while 
the  mental  attributes  of  race  have  gone  another"  (p.  211).  What 
weight  have  such  expressions  of  a  priori  opinion  against  the  results  of 
empirical  data? 

Our  critic  apparently  reaches  his  conclusion  that  mental  and  phys- 
ical traits  have  wholly  parted  company,  as  in  indirect  result  of  the 
admitted  complexity  and  irregularity  of  the  association  in  individuals 
of  the  physical  traits  themselves.  But  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other 
the  question  whether  there  are  regular  tendencies  toward  association  is 
one  which  must  be  decided  from  actual  data.  Even  if  there  were  no 
tendency  for  association  say  between  tall  stature  and  dolichocephaly, 
it  would  not  follow  that  there  would  be  none  between  dolichocephaly 
and  an  active  temperament.  The  available  data  go  to  show  that  this 
latter  tendency  toward  association  exists  at  least  in  the  various  groups 
of  population  studied  in  France  and  Germany.'  Mr.  Cummings  might 
legitimately  argue  that  the  dau  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  proposition  ; 
but  they  certainly  create  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favor  which  can 
only  be  neutralized  by  actual  evidence  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings apparently  has  no  such  evidence  to  offer. 

This  brings  us  indirectly  to  the  question  of  the  racial  composition 
of  the  population  of  Europe.  The  passage  in  which  our  author  attacks 
the  conception  of  race  and  the  analysis  of  European  populations  into 
three  or  four  principal  or  primary  races  (pp.  185-194)  is  apparently  the 
most  effective  portion  of  his  whole  criticism.  Its  apparent  effective- 
ness comes  mainly  from  two  misconceptions.  The  first  is  an  exagger- 
ated idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  different  race  types  have  become 
lost  by  interbreeding.  The  complexity  in  which  the  different  traits  are 
combined  in  the  existing  population  is  undoubtedly  great,  but  it  is  not 
so  absolute  as  Mr.  Cummings  supposes.  The  second  misapprehension 
is  the  assumption  that  the  theory  of  anthropo-sociology  is  inconsistent 
with  the  complexity  of  combination  that  actually  exists,  that  in  other 

'  Since  the  above  was  in  type  an  important  confirmation  of  the  generality  of  the 
law  has  come  to  hand  in  the  researches  of  Dr.  Andreas  M.  Hansen  in  Scandinavia* 
His  Norsk  Folkepsykologi  med  politisk  /Cart  over  Skandinavien  (Kristiania,  1889), 
shows  that  the  dolichocephalic  population  groups  are  distinctly  more  advanced  eco- 
nomically, more  progressive' politically,  and  in  general  more  active  than^the  more 
brachvcephahc  groups.  His  conclusions  are  summarized  by  Ammon  in  the  Central- 
blatt  fur  Anihropologiet  Ethnologie  und  Urgeschichte^  Heft  3,  1900.  Some  evidence 
also  exists  with  reference  to  Switzerland,  North  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  and  lastly  with 
reference  to  emigrants  from  Europe  to  America. 
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words  the  anthropo-sociologists  presuppose  that  the  principal  races  enter 
without  much  fusion  or  confusion,  each  in  relatively  pure  form,  into 
the  existing  populations,  and  that  the  distinctive  race  traits  appear  in 
uniform  combinations. 

Both  these  misapprehensions  may  be  met  by  a  summary  restatement 
of  the  actual  teaching  of  the  anthropo- sociologists.  In  the  first  place  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  the  word  race  and  the  corres- 
ponding conception  is  not  essential  to  their  theory.  If  the  reader  so 
prefers,  he  may  follow  Ammon  *  in  the  use  of  the  more  non-committal 
word  type  rather  than  Lapouge  in  the  use  of  the  term  race.  No  race 
can,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  pure,*  but  certain  ones  may  be  regarded 
as  relatively,  or  in  a  sense  as  practically  pure.  A  race  may  be  distin- 
guished by  a  combination  of  characteristics  of  general  prevalence 
among  its  members  and  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  the  great 
majority  of  their  descendants.' 

The  population  of  Europe  as  a  whole  is  extremely  mixed,  the 
various  physical  traits  combining  in  the  different  population  groups  in 
various  seemingly  irregular  ways.  The  apparent  confusion  has  led 
some  anthropologists  to  abandon  altogether  the  attempt  at  racial  anal- 
ysis of  that  population,  and  has  even  brought  some  of  them  to  regard 
race  as  a  purely  ideal  conception.  The  difficulty  can  be  met  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  tolerably  pure  representatives  of  the  principal 
races  and  the  great  mass  of  intermediate  types  who  represent  no  pure 
race  but  only  a  confused  mixture.^ 

The  determination  of  the  three  or  four  principal  primary  races  of 
Europe  is  reached  partly  by  the  study  of  the  present  population,  and 
partly  by  the  records  of  the  past,  literary  descriptions,  and  crania. 
The  principal  evidence,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows: 

The  north  of  Europe  is  characterized  today  by  the  prevalence  of 
blondness,  tall  stature  and  dolichocephaly.  The  data  tend  to  show, 
further,  that  these  traits  are  in  that  region  more  commonly  than  other- 
wise associated  in  the  same  individuals,  that  is,  for  example,  that  tall 
persons  are  more  generally  dolichocephalic  and  of  lighter  pigmentation 

«  "  Die  Fragc,  ob  die  verschiedenen  Gnippen  von  Menschen  wirklich  gesonderte 
Rassen  sind,  konnen  wir  auf  sich  benihen  lassen ;  Typen  sind  sie  jedenfals."  Antkro- 
pologie  der  Badener,  p.  1 06. 

*  Ammon,  Natiirliche  AusUse  Mm  Menschen^  p.  I. 

Lafouge,  Lei-  silections  sociaUs^  p.  3. 

3  Les  silections  sociaUs^  p.  7  *  Ibid, 
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than  short  persons.  The  evidence  of  the  skeletons  is  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  dolichocephalic  and  relatively 
tall ;  the  evidence  of  all  literary  records  is  that  they  were  tall  and  of 
light  pigmentation.  Lastly,  there  is  the  consideration  that  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  region  in  question  have  been  such  as  would  produce 
a  blond,  lymphatic  race  by  the  process  of  climatic  selection.  We 
have,  then,  the  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  north  of  a  tall,  blond- 
ish,  dolichocephalic  type.  If  one  grants  that  individuals  of  this 
type  are  by  intermarriage  with  similar  individuals  capable  of  transmit- 
ting their  distinctive  traits  to  the  great  majority  of  their  descendants 
—  with  more;  or  less  allowance,  of  course,  for  individual  variation,  for 
atavism,  etc. —  one  is  justified  in  regarding  them  as  a  race.  This  race, 
or  type,  is  variously  designated  by  the  terms  "Nordic,"  "Aryan/* 
Homo  Europaeus. 

By  similar  reasoning  another  great  race  may  be  distinguished,  also 
dolichocephalic,  but  prevailing  dark  and  short,  centered  mainly  in 
Spain  and  southern  Italy,  and  designated  usually  as  the  Mediterranean 
type. 

The  population  of  central  Europe  tends  in  varying  degrees  toward 
brachycephaly.  This  phenomenon  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ence and  intermixture  in  varying  proportion  of  one  or  more  races  of 
brachycephalics,  intermediate  in  pigmentation  and  stature  between  the 
Nordic  and  the  Mediterranean  races,  and  designated  as  the  Alpine 
type,  Homo  Alpinus,  According  to  one  view  this  race  has  come  from 
the  great  center  of  brachycephaly  in  Asia.*  According  to  another  it 
has  developed  on  the  ground  by  a  process  of  natural  or  social  selec- 
tion.* 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  anthropologists  do  not 
by  any  means  consider  European  populations  as  composed  exclusively 
of  the  above  three  races,  nor  do  they  imagine  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  especially  in  the  central  region,  represents  any 
one  of  the  types  in  its  pure  form.  Lapouge  estimates  roughly,  as  fol- 
lows, the  number  of  individuals  of  the  race  Homo  Europaeus^  that  is  to 
say,  those  combining  relative  dolichocephaly,  tall  stature  and  light 
pigmentation,  and  capable,  probably,  of  transmitting  such  traits  to 
most  of  their  children :  In  the  United  States,  15  millions ;  in  the  British 
Isles,  10  millions;  in  Russia,  9  millions;  in  Germany,  6  millions;  in 

*  Ripley,   Racn  of  Europe^  p.  473;  Ammon,  Anthropologie  der  Badener,  p.  105. 

•  Lapougb,  VArym^  pp.  227-235. 
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Scandinavia,  2.3  millions;  in  Austria,  1.8  millions;  in  France,  1.6 
millions;  in  Spanish  America,  1.5  millions;  in  the  British  colonies,  one 
million;  in  Holland,  600,000;  in  Italy,  500,000;  in  Switzerland, 
100,000;  in  Spain,  100,000;  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  ioo,oco.' 
The  number  of  brachycephalics  of  relatively  pure  race  in  Europe  may 
be  put,  possibly,  at  50  million.'  "The  great  majority  then  of  the 
populations  of  central  Europe  are  composed  of  crosses  of  all  degrees" 
between  Homo  Europaeus  and  the  brachycephalics.'  The  irregular 
combinations  of  physical  traits  are  admittedly  often  as  numerous  as, 
sometimes  more  numerous  than,  the  regular  combinations.  This 
is  partly  because  the  tendency  toward  the  normal  combinations  is 
weakened  where  the  intermixture  of  races  has  been  of  early  and  gen- 
eral occurrence.  Another  explanation,  brought  out  especially  in  Pro- 
fessor Ripley's  recent  work,  is  that  differences  in  environment  and 
nutrition  have  so  modified  stature  and  perhaps  also  pigmentation  as  to 
overbalance  in  certain  regions  the  tendency  toward  the  normal  com- 
binations. Again,  it  is  possible  that  the  data  as  to  the  distribution 
and  association  of  the  different  traits  may  be  found  to  accord  better 
with  the  hypothesis  of  four  or  more  races  or  types  instead  of  three. 
If,  with  Deniker  and  Lapouge,  we  adopt  the  recent  distinction  between 
two  brachycephalic  types,  one  dark  and  short,  constituting  the  princi- 
pal element  in  France,  the  other  relatively  tall  and  (in  some  combina- 
tions) blond,  entering  largely  into  the  population  of  Austria,  northern 
Italy,  south  and  east  Germany,^  we  may  find  a  solution  of  many  of  the 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  data  for  central  Europe. 

The  above  is  an  exposition  of  the  present  status  of  the  theory  of 
the  ethnic  composition  of  the  population  of  Europe  as  provisionally 
held  by  the  anthropo-sciologists,  with  some  merging  or  compromising 
of  individual  differences.  I  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  matter 
rather  to  correct  misapprehensions  that  may  have  arisen  from  previous 
briefer  statements  of  the  theory,  than  because  of  its  intrinsic  impor-. 
tance  for  anthropo-sociology.  It  is  in  fact  rather  the  concern  of 
descriptive  anthropology  than  of  the  sociological  branch  of  the  science. 
Granted  the  existence  of  the  Nordic  race  type,  and  the  theory  of 
anthropo-sociology  remains  practically  undisturbed,  whatever  changes 
and  refinements  may  be  necessitated  in  the  determination  of  the 
brachycephalic  and  Mediterranean  types,  and  so  in  the  analysis  of  the 
'  VAryen,  pp.  345-346.  *  Lapouob,  Us  selections  sociaUs,  p.  20.  s/M 
4  €/.  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  December  1899,  pp.  68,  69. 
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actual  population.  In  fact  it  is  not  necessary  to  grant  even  that  pre- 
mise, for  so  long  as  the  accumulating  data  continue  to  show  a  correla- 
tion between  head-form  and  mental  tendency,  we  have,  independently 
of  any  racial  interpretation  whatever,  the  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
working  of  social  selection  as  between  the  dolichocephalic  and  brachy- 
cephalic  elements  in  the  population. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  foregoing  discussion  the  cephalic 
index  has  been  assumed  to  be  both  the  best  single  test  of  race  and  an 
indication  of  psychological  tendency.  According  to  Mr.  Cunimings 
this  double  use  of  the  index  is  wholly  unjustifiable  and  self- destructive. 
^*The  cephalic  index,"  he  tells  us,  "may  be  an  index  either  of  ethnic 
generation  or  of  social  selection.  It  cannot  be  both.  If  it  is  an  index 
of  individual  capacity  and  fitness  to  survive,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
an  index  of  ethnic  generation ;  and  if  it  is  accepted  as  an  index  of 
ethnic  generation,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  index  of  individual 
fitness  to  survive"  (p.  197).  This  argument  is,  I  think,  based  on  a 
misleading  use  of  formal  logic.  If,  as  tacitly  assumed,  race  and 
capacity  were  wholly  independent,  the  cephalic  index  could  not  be 
used  as  an  index  of  both.  But,  as  the  two  run  parallel,  what  is  an 
index  of  one  is  also  an  index  of  the  other.  The  fallacy  of  Mr.  Cum- 
ming's  argument  may  best  be  shown  by  an  illustration.  If  speaking 
of  the  negro  as  contrasted  with  the  white,  he  were  to  affirm:  "The 
color  of  the  skin  may  be  either  an  indication  of  race  or  an  indication 
of  ability ;  it  cannot  be  both,"  we  should  at  once  see  the  futility  of 
the  reasoning.  Granted  that  the  negro  is,  as  a  race,  or  if  you  please, 
on  the  average,  less  capable  than  the  white,  the  color  of  his  skin,  just 
because  it  is  an  indication  of  his  race,  is  for  that  very  reason  an  indi- 
cation of  his  inferiority.  In  a  similar  sense  a  low  cephalic  index  in 
western  Central  Europe  is  an  indication  of  race,  or  at  least  of  racial 
affinity,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  an  indication  of  psychological 
tendency,  and  so  indirectly  of  relative  fitness  to  survive. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  inconsistency  in  Lapouge's  use  of  the 
cephalic  index  at  once  as  a  basis  for  distinguishing  between  the  different 
racial  elements  and  as  an  indication  of  temperament,  since  the  tem- 
perament being  an  internal  and  the  index  an  external  manifestation  of 
race,  they  will  tend  to  appear  in  a  constant  relation.  It  is  true  that 
the  proportion  of  dolichocephalic  and  of  brachycephalic  elements  is 
regarded  as  changing  through  a  process  of  natural  or  social  selection. 
Thus  the  anthropo-sociologists  have  explained  the   increase  of   the 
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brachycephalic  type  in  Europe,  on  the  theory  that  the  dolichocephalics 
wear  themselves  out  in  warfare/  in  the  stress  of  urban  life,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  ambitious  undertakings,  leaving  the  brachycephalics  to  multi- 
ply under  the  more  normal  conditions  of  rural  life.  As  already  noted 
in  another  connection,  Lapouge  is  even  inclined  to  trace  the  origin  and 
spread  of  the  brachycephalics  in  Europe  to  a  similar  selective  process. 
But  here  again  the  index  may  consistently  be  used  both  as  an  index  of 
race  and  as  an  index  of  survival,  just  because  the  survival  in  question 
is  a  racial  survival,  that  is,  because  the  selection  works  along  racial 
lines.  In  a  word,  the  brachycephalics  multiply  more  freely,  not 
because  of  their  brachycephaly,  but  because  of  their  greater  fitness  to 
survive.  This  fitness  to  survive  depends  on  psychological  traits  which 
are  associated  with  their  race,  it  depends  therefore,  so  to  speak,  upon 
their  racial  make.  Brachycephaly  is  merely  the  trade-mark  of  that 
racial  make  by  which  it  may  be  most  clearly  recognized. 

If  the  criticism  just  considered  rests  upon  a  misleading  use  of 
logic,  the  next  objection  advanced  by  our  author  seems  to  be  due  to 
an  oversight  of  one  large  side  of  anthropological  doctrine.  "Anthro- 
pology tries,''  we  are  told  (pp.  199,  201),  *'to  eliminate  all  environ- 
mental influences  which  may  have  modified  the  physical  types  of 
population."  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  context,  this  rather  sur- 
prising statement  should  read  somewhat  as  follows :  "  Professof  Ripley 
(in  attempting  to  interpret  the  complex  actual  combination  of  traits  in 
conformity  with  his  theory  of  three  principal  races)  tries  to  eliminate 
for  the  moment  all  environmental  influences  which  may  have  modified 
stature  or  pigmentation  in  such  a  way  as  to  overbalance  or  obscure  the 
hereditary  or  racial  tendencies  thltt  would  otherwise  be  apparent."  If 
the  sentence  and  the  accompanying  argument  is  to  be  thus  interpreted, 
I  need  not  discuss  it  here.  But  as  the  objection  at  least  appears,  as  it 
stands,  to  be  urged  against  "the  philosophy  of  modem  anthropology" 
in  general,  I  must  point  out  that  anthropology,  so  far  from  attempting 
to  eliminate  environmental  influences,  attributes  all  human  differences 
ultimately  to  such  influences  working  either  directly  upon  the  present 
generation  or  through  a  selective  process.  Racial  differences  are  con- 
ceived as  the  result  of  selection  under  different  environments,  and  I 
know  of  no  such  elaborate  study  of  the  effects  of  environment  on  man 

'As  the  most  recent  bit  of  evidence  of  the  penchant  of  this  race  for  military 
activity  may  be  cited  from  A.  M.  Hansen's  Norsk  Folke^kologi  the  fact  that  in  Nor- 
way the  membership  of  the  voluntary  clubs  for  practice  in  marksmanship  is  three  times 
as  numerous  in  the  dolichocephalic  as  in  the  more  brachycephalic  populaUon  groups. 
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as  that  of  Lapouge  in  connection  with  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  race  Eurapaeus^  But  the  racial  character  once  acquired  has  a 
certain  tendency  to  persist  and  assert  itself  under  changed  conditions. 
Race  becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  reservoir  of  the  past  effects  of  environ- 
ment. The  question  between  race  and  environment  is  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  find  much  with  which  to  agree  in  the 
sketch  that  Mr.  Cummings  gives  of  the  theoretical  origin  of  ethnic 
character,  through  selection  and  socialization  under  conditions  of 
more  or  less  isolation  (pp.  202-206).  But  I  cannot  agree  that  ''  the 
real  process  of  ethnic  generation,"  as  he  describes  it, ''  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  process  elaborated  in  modem  anthropology "  (p.  207). 
It  appears  to  me  rather  that  Lapouge's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
race  Europaeus  through  natural  and  especially  climatic  selection,  and 
in  comparative  isolation,  may  be  regarded  as  an  elaboration  of  Mr. 
Cummings'  more  general  theory.  The  principal  ground  of  disagree- 
ment is  that  whereas  Lapouge  regards  the  distinctive  mental  qualities 
of  the  race  as  still  associated  in  some  degree  with  its  distinctive  physical 
traits,  Mr.  Cummings  insists  that  no  such  correlation  can  have  survived 
the  complex  interbreeding  that  has  gone  on  (p.  207).  We  are  thus 
brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  and  again  our  answer 
must  be  that  the  tendency  toward  such  association  of  traits  is  asserted 
only  as  the  necessary  result  of  empirical  data.  Mr.  Cummings  again 
in  this  connection  shows  a  disposition  to  meet  such  evidence  by  mere 
assertion.  "The  economic  standard  of  worth,"  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  standard  that  counts,  "does  not,"  he  tells  us, 
"recognize  the  ethnic  factor"  (p.  210);  and  again,  "a  glance  at  the 
composition  of  any  of  our  social  groups,  from  the  urban  slum  popula- 
tion upwards,  shows  that  the  ethnical  cleavage  runs  vertically  through 
them  all,  and  demonstrates  the  deceptive  character  of  any  idea  such  as 
that  implied  in  the  term  '  ethnic  stratification '  or  horizontal  cleavage  " 
(p.  210).  Surely  the  anthropologists  have  never  meant  to  imply  that 
the  ethnic  composition  of  population  is  precisely  parallel  with  its  social 
composition.  The  ethnical  cleavage  is  not  pretended  to  be  horizontal 
or  exactly  coincident  with  the  social  cleavage,  but  the  data  go  to  show 
that  neither  is  it,  as  Mr.  Cummings  holds,  merely  vertical.  It  is  rather 
oblique,  with  a  tendency  toward  parallelism  with  the  lines  of  social  and 
also  of  economic  demarcation.     No   one  of  these  cleavages,  social, 

^VAryen,  pp.  47-186.  350-365. 
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economic,  or  ethnical,  is  precisely  parallel  with  the  others ;  the  racial 
line  is  related  to  either  of  the  others  somewhat  as  they  are  related 
between  themselves.  The  upper  social  and  economic  categories ;  the 
urban  residents,  as  contrasted  with  the  peasants  ;  the  skilled  laborers, 
the  business  and  professional  classes,  as  contrasted  with  the  masses, 
contain  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  dolichocephalic  elements. 
Wealth  is  most  abundant,  industry,  commerce,  and  discovery  are  most 
active  in  the  dolichocephalic  portions  of  Europe,  and  the  leading 
nations  in  the  conduct  of  the  world's  affairs  are  today  the  nations  into 
the  composition  of  which  the  Nordic  race  has  entered  most  freely. 
Thus  the  data  go  to  show  that  the  economic  standard  of  worth  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  ethnic  factor. 

CiiRLGs  C.  Closson. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth  :  A  Theory  of  Wages,  Interest  and  Pro- 
Jits,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  lately  published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, has  long  been  looked  for  with  lively  anticipation  by  students  of 
economic  theory.  Earlier  partial  statements  of  Professor  Clark's  theo- 
retical views,  contained  in  monographs  and  in  a  great  number  of  articles 
published  in  various  periodicals,  are  here  ''  brought  into  an  orderly 
arrangement  and  extensively  supplemented."  The  volume  presents  in 
a  definitive  form  the  results  of  Professor  Clark's  studies  in  the  theory  of 
distribution  extending  over  the  past  twenty  years.  As  the  outcome  of 
these  studies,  the  preface  states  that ''  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
show  that  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  society  is  controlled  by  a 
natural  law,  and  that  this  law,  if  it  worked  without  friction,  would  give 
to  every  agent  of  production  the  amount  of  wealth  which  that  agent 
creates." 

The  specimen  number  of  The  Russian  Journal  of  Finandal  Siatisiics, 
edited  by  Charles  Good  let,  and  published  by  G.  Barbet  de  Vaux, 
appears  in  English  from  the  St.  Peterburg  press  of  W.  Kirshbaum. 
This  announces  that  the  second  number  will  be  issued  about  May  i, 
iQoo,  and  that  the  regular  quarterly  numbers  will  begin  in  September. 
The  new  journal  gives  similar  information  to  that  contained  in  the 
French  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation  Comparie,  but  limited 
entirely  to  Russia.  There  is,  however,  an  evident  aim  in  the  articles 
to  correct  what  to  the  editor  seems  extreme  ignorance  of  Russian 
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statistical  and  financial  material  shown  by  Anglo-Saxons.  The  incon- 
sistencies of  our  American  Mint  Bureau  in  the  figures  of  Russian  gold 
production  come  in  for  severe  criticism,  with  the  most  caustic  handling 
of  the  London  Economist  for  charging  the  Russian  Bureau  of  Finance 
with  putting  out  false  figures  of  balances.  This  last  leads  to  explana- 
tions of  terms  used  in  the  Russian  accounts,  and  is  followed  by  most 
exact  and  detailed  statements  of  the  Russian  national  debt,  the  interest 
account,  and  the  budget  of  income  and  outgo.  The  monetary  law  of 
June  7, 1899,  is  given  in  English,  as  well  as  exact  equivalents  of  Russian 
and  English  weights  and  measures,  the  reports  of  the  Bank  of  Russia, 
the  quotations  on  the  St.  Petersburg  bourse,  and  similar  material. 
The  typography  and  make-up  are  unexceptionable. 


The  expiration  of  the  charters  of  the  Canadian  banks  in  1901  has 
brought  forth  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  some  changes  in 
the  system  incidental  to  the  expected  extension  of  the  charters  for 
another  ten  years.  The  important  changes  proposed  have  to  do  with 
freer  access  to  information  on  the  condition  of  a  bank  by  shareholders, 
and  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  issue  of  notes  by  a  bank  after 
suspension. 
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Discussions  in  Ecofwmics  and  Statistics,  By  Francis  A.  Walker, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  by  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.D.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  8vo,  2  volumes,  pp.  iv+ 
454  and  481. 
The  papers  collected  under  the  title  of  Discussions  in  Economics  and 
Statistics  are  from  the  pen  of  a  man  so  well  known  to  the  economists  of 
this  country  that  casual  comment  seems  almost  superfluous.  President 
Walker  was  a  clear  writer  and  a  masterly  thinker.  One  is  never  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  he  means,  nor  can  one  read  what  he  has  written 
without  feeling  that  either  approval  or  disapproval  demands  the  best 
of  intellectual  effort.  His  view  of  the  nature  of  economic  science  may 
be  regarded  by  some  as  unduly  broad,  by  others  as  unduly  narrow,  his 
conclusions  upon  practical  questions  of  economic  legislation  may  be 
disapproved,  one  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
treatise  upon  political  economy  left  by  President  Walker  fails  in  that 
completeness  and  symmetry  which  characterized  the  system  of  Mill 
which  he  so  successfully  criticised ;  but  all  economists  will  acknowledge 
him  to  have  been  the  most  stimulating  American  writer  that  has 
addressed  himself  to  industrial  topics  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
Such  at  least  is  my  personal  estimate  of  President  Walker  and  I  cannot 
think  that  the  feeling  of  a  pupil  for  his  instructor  has  warp>ed  my  judg- 
ment. 

The  editor  of  this  collection  of  discussions,  papers,  and  unpublished 
addresses,  has  done  his  work  in  an  admirable  manner.  The  volumes 
might  have  been  made  much  larger,  but  Dr.  Dewey  has  preferred  10 
select  those  papers  only  which  possess  a  distinctive  value  because  supple- 
mental to  President  Walker's  published  volumes.  The  article  inserted 
under  the  title  "The  Literary  History  of  the  Wage  Fund  Theory,"  for 
example,  represents  only  the  last  half  of  the  original  article,  because 
the  first  half  appears  in  a  modified  form  in  the  author's  treatise  upon 
wages.  The  papers  presented  are  classified  under  the  heads  of  Statis- 
tics, National  Growth,  Social  Economics,  Finance  and  Taxation,  Money 
and  Bimetallism,  and  Economic  Theory.    The  larger  part  of  the  papers 
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gathered  under  the  above  general  titles  have  been  previously  published, 
but  a  few  of  them  appear  here  for  the  first  time.  Of  this  class  the 
editor  calls  especial  attention  to  a  lecture  on  "  Private  Property,"  a 
brief  article  entitled  "  Is  Socialism  Dangerous  "  and  a  longer  paper  on 
"  Saving  Banks." 

As  an  economist,  President  Walker  stands  for  three  ideas.  He  was  a 
conservative  and  consistent  advocate  of  international  bimetallism  ;  he 
was  a  successful  critic  of  the  wage  fund  doctrine ;  and,  while  contem- 
plating with  equanimity  any  reorganization  of  industrial  relations  that 
might  take  place  under  the  form  of  agreement  or  contract,  he  was  a 
strong  opponent,  both  as  a  moralist  and  as  a  scientist,  of  any  measure 
that  looked  like  confiscation  of  property  or  forcible  change. 

With  regard  to  bimetallism  nothing  need  be  said.  The  eight  articles 
which  appear  under  this  heading  have  been  judiciously  selected,  and  it 
is  a  great  satisfaction,  especially  to  one  who  sympathizes  with  the  views 
of  President  Walker,  and  who  believes  the  country  to  have  brought 
upon  itself  much  unnecessary  embarrassment  by  its  mistaken  policy 
upon  the  currency  question,  that  there  is  collected  in  these  volumes  a 
fairly  complete  statement  of  the  opinions  of  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  advocate  of  the  joint  use  of  silver  and  gold. 

It  is  also  pleasing  to  one  who  is  somewhat  jealous  for  President 
Walker's  reputation,  that  there  is  here  included,  under  the  heading  of 
"Economic  Theory"  the  paper  upon  "The  Literary  History  of  the 
Wage  Fund  Theory."  This  is  a  part  of  an  article  published  in  the 
North  American  Review  in  1875.  ^^  shall  probably  never  know  the 
truth  respecting  the  motives  that  led  John  Stuart  Mill  to  modify  his 
views  upon  the  law  governing  wages  expressed  in  his  ''  Principles  of 
Political  Economy."  It  is  certainly  true,  as  implied  in  this  article,  that 
Mr.  Thornton  ought  not  to  be  granted  the  credit  of  having  changed 
Mill's  opinion  upon  this  subject.  His  treatise  ''On  Labour"  (the 
editor  has  reversed  the  courtesy  of  our  English  cousins  and  inserted  in 
his  text  the  American  spelling)  is  certainly  too  weak  a  cause  to  have 
produced  so  tremendous  a  result.  "No  sportsman "  writes  President 
Walker,  "who  had  fired  at  a  squirrel,  to  hear  a  minute  after,  the  crash- 
ing of  boughs  above  him,  and  to  see  a  bear  come  tumbling  out  of  the 
tree,  could  be  more  astonished  than  Mr.  Thornton  must  have  been  when, 
promptly  on  the  publication  of  his  work,  John  Stuart  Mill,  without  a 
reservation  and  even  without  a  parley,  surrendered,  through  an  article 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  the  whole  territory  covered  by  the  wage  fund 
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flag,  with  all  the  materiel  and  properties  complete,  and  marched  out 
straightway  without  even  the  honors  of  war."  In  this  article  acknowK 
edgment  is  made  of  Mr.  Francis  D.  Longe's  paper  entitled  "A  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Wage  Fund  Theory  of  Modern  Political  Economy"  which 
appeared  in  1866.  But  Mr.  Walker  does  not  state,  nor  even  imply, 
that  his  own  criticisms  upon  the  wage  fund  doctrine  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  article  published  by  Mr.  Longe,  a  fact  well  known  to 
all  his  friends  in  this  country.  It  seems  proper,  especially  as  his 
criticism  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  one  which  caused  the  old 
form  of  the  wage  fund  doctrine  to  retire  from  the  field  of  economic 
discussion,  that  the  independence  of  his  analysis  from  Mr.  Longe's 
discussion  should  be  recognized. 

The  most  interesting,  though  possibly  not  the  most  instructive  set 
of  papers  in  this  treatise,  is  the  one  collected  under  the  heading"  Social 
Economics,"  for  here  we  find  general  comments  upon  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  phrase,  may  be  termed  the  "  movement  of  the  masses,"  joined 
to  scientific  criticism  of  the  plans  by  which  they  seek  to  attain  their 
ends.  Here  we  find  articles  like  the  following :  Socialism ;  The 
Socialist ;  Is  Socialism  Dangerous  ?  What  shall  we  tell  the  Working 
Classes  ?  The  Knights  of  Labor ;  The  Duties  of  Capital ;  Mr.  Bellamy 
and  the  New  Nationalist  Party;  The  Eight- Hour  Agitation,  etc  The 
article  upon  Mr.  Bellamy  is  piquant  reading  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  its  meaning  is  serious  and  its  criticism  sound.  It  shows  that  the 
great  merit  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  book  Looking  Backward^  which  for  a  year 
was  widely  read,  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  sufficient  master  of  literary 
style  to  pass  glibly  over  every  difficult  point  of  economics  or  social 
organization,  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  his  readers.  Were  things 
as  easy  as  Mr.  Bellamy  portrays,  one  is  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Presi- 
dent Walker's  exclamation :  **  Confound  that  Bellamy  I  .  .  .  .  Why 
couldn't  he  get  himself  born  under  the  Pharaohs  ?  Then  all  this  pain 
would  have  been  saved ;  those  partings  need  not  have  taken  place ; 
Christ  need  not  have  died."  In  this  series  of  articles  also,  as  well  as 
in  the  articles  which  appear  under  the  head  of  "  Economic  Theory," 
one  finds  many  expressions  of  confidence  in  healthy  independence, 
and,  while  reading  them,  one  is  forced  to  regret  that,  by  President 
Walker's  untimely  death,  the  country  is  deprived  of  his  counsel  and 
criticism  in  view  of  the  most  recent  trend  in  industrial  organization. 
One  would  like  to  have  the  author  who  wrote  the  article"  What  shall 
we  tell  the  Working  Classes  ?  "  write  another  upon  the  topic,  "  What 
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shall  we  tell  the  Trust  Promoters?"  and  to  include  in  this  latter  the 
following  sentences  quoted  from  the  former,  *' Just  so  far  as  competition 
fails,  there  will  result  waste  of  materials,  dissipation  of  energy,  mis- 
direction of  effort,  ending  in  a  lower  and  still  lower  satisfaction  of 
human  wants.  The  socialistic  talk  of  the  day,  in  disparagement  of 
competition,  is  either  mere  miserable  cant,  or  else,  if  sincere,  it  is  the 
expression  of  profound  ignorance  of  the  conditions  which  attend 
man's  subjection  of  nature  to  his  needs." 

This  review  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  convey  the  impression  that  a  distinct  service  has  been  rendered 
the  science  of  political  economy  by  this  collection  of  essays.  The 
views  which  they  contain  are  doubtless  expressed  in  the  books  and 
administrative  activities  of  their  author,  but  there  is  something  more 
personal  in  an  article  than  in  a  volume,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  the 
case  that  the  first  unguarded  expression  of  an  idea  is  its  strongest  and 
truest  expression. 

We  perhaps  have  no  right  to  expect  a  better  engraving  than  the 
one  which  appears  in  these  volumes,  but  all  friends  of  President 
Walker,  who  have  ever  seen  him  at  work,  must  regret  that  the  marks 
of  power  have  been  smoothed  away  from  the  forehead. 

Henry  C.  Adams. 


Die  Pflicht  im  Wirtschaftsleben,  By  Georg  von  Mayr.  Tubingen, 
1900.  8vo,  pp.  66. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Munich  Society,  "Aula,"  last 
October,  has  been  expanded  into  a  pamphlet  of  66  pages.  It  is  of 
great  interest,  because  it  expresses  the  opinions  of  an  experienced  student 
upon  fundamental  questions  of  the  day,  and  because  further,  it  reminds 
us  of  the  similarity  of  the  problems  pressing  forward  for  solution,  at 
the  same  time,  in  far  separated  quarters  of  those  portions  of  the  earth 
where  alone  advanced  problems  of  a  social  nature  are  possible. 

It  is  Professor  von  Mayr's  conception  of  the  relation  of  morals  to 
economics,  and  his  application  of  that  conception  to  the  fields  of 
trusts  and  labor  unions,  that  must  chieHy  interest  us.  His  paper  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  good  antidote  for  the  prepossession  of  the  young 
economist  that  the  moral  field  is  subordinated  to  the  economic.  We 
have  here,  indeed,  a  reaction  from  this  prepossession,  which  seems 
almost  excessive.     We  are  told  that   "all  fundamental  principles  of 
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economic  life  are  grounded  in  the  law;  they  are  the  chief  repressors 
of  absolutist  and  violent  egoism,  from  the  establishment  of  the  legal 
institutions  of  freedom,  property,  and  inheritance  up  to  the  recent 
legal  formulation  of  protection  to  labor  and  labor  insurance.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  in  economic  life,  law  is  decisive."  On  many 
of  these  points,  it  could  be  contended  that  economic  conditions  had 
been  decisive  in  forming,  and  are  decisive  in  sustaining,  the  existing 
laws. 

The  interesting  point  of  all  this  is  that  while  Dr.  von  Mayr  raises 
points  with  which  a  colleague  may  find  matter  for  controversy,  he 
exhibits  that  wholesome  breadth  of  view,  that  honest  acceptance  of 
the  actual,  and  that  freedom  from  the  popular  impulses  and  "  isms  "  of 
the  hour,  which  mark  the  ripe  student  of  society.  With  him,  duty, 
morality,  is  a  separate,  independent  category.  It  is  no  popular  con- 
ception, the  resultant  of  a  mass  of  influences  too  great  for  popular 
analysis,  no  secondary  idea,  not  a  sort  of  a  handy  x  which  stand  for  a 
complicated  series  of  mechanical  utilities,  but  a  simple,  fundamental, 
social  impulse.  Instead  of  looking  on  economy  as  the  medium 
through  which  the  environment  causes  a  more  or  less  fixed  adapta- 
tion  of  human  nature  in  the  form  of  duty,  and  upon  law  as  the 
crystallization  of  this  process,  he  places  economy  last.  Instead  of  the 
order:  (i)  economy,  (2)  morality,  (3)  law,  his  order  is:  (i)  morality, 
(2)  law,  (3)  economy.  At  times,  the  second  member  is  left  out :  in  a 
vast  mass  of  individual  actions,  law  does  not  intervene  at  all,  but  duty 
in  the  form  of  custom  (peculiar  to  the  field  in  question,  whether  large 
or  small)  is  decisive  upon  the  actions  of  man  in  his  economic  capacity. 
It  will  be  noticed  how  neatly  Dr.  von  Mayr  disappoints  us.  We  might 
expect  rank  socialism  from  the  man  that  stoutly  denies  the  over- 
shadowing influence  of  economic  evolution.  Instead  of  that,  we  find 
a  stronger  individualism  founded  upon  the  ground  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  morality  within  the  individual  1  Nor  is  the  apparently 
lower  sphere  assigned  to  economy  a  matter  of  prejudice.  Such  prej- 
udice would  be  incomprehensible  in  a  life-long  economist,  although 
perhaps  not  entirely  unnatural  in  the  author  of  Die  Gesettmdssigkeit  im 
Gesellschaftsleben,  The  whole  impression,  however,  is  that  of  the  man 
who  is  master  of  his  studies  anc}  not  mastered  by  them.  With  sim- 
plicity similar  to  the  treatment  of  duty,  the  state  is  given  an  objective 
existence  which  must  needs  struggle  for  survival  against  the  baneful 
influences  of  socialism. 
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The  different  economic  categories  are  passed  in  review,  in  order  to 
discover  their  relation  with  the  moral  and  legal  worlds.  With  con- 
sumption, legal  regulation  has  little  influence.  The  duty  of  the 
individual,  however,  is  set  by  moral  norms  which  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. While,  of  course,  the  duty  of  saving  must  not  be  neglected, 
the  duty  of  spending  is  imperative.  The  great  law  is  laid  down  that 
with  advancing  culture  our  tastes  must  become  more  refined,  and  our 
production  less  materialistic ;  one  could  wish  this  topic  had  been 
handled  at  length.  The  argument,  however,  is  not  that  of  the  socialists, 
that  too  much  capitalization  reduces  wages :  it  is  rather  that  of  the 
moralist,  that  an  end  to  grosser  satisfactions  cannot  be  too  early. 
Again,  production  is  in  large  part  properly  under  individual  care,  and 
also  chiefly  confided  to  the  direct  influence  upon  individuals  of  normal 
morality.  The  state  is,  indeed,  a  producer  of  many  useful  things,  such 
as  the  army  and  navy,  and  it  sanctions  the  historical  development  of 
different  classes  of  producers ;  but  the  necessity  of  inequality  and  the 
utility  of  the  opportunity  of  rising  are  inherent  in  human  nature,  and 
exert  a  direct  moral  effect  in  establishing  the  relations  of  economic 
persons.  But  individualistic  production  is  open  to  grave  abuses: 
wealthy  land-owners  withdraw  their  land  from  cultivation  and  turn 
it  into  parks,  and  manufacturers  alternately  force  their  plant  into 
feverish  activity  and  then  bring  it  to  a  standstill,  with  a  view  to  gain- 
ing proflt  from  the  inconvenience  of  others.  It  is  a  duty  that  the  soil 
be  kept  in  cultivation.  We  are  reminded  of  Adam  Mullen's  peasant's 
love  of  the  soil  as  such.  Moreover,  it  is  a  duty  not  to  abandon  the  soil 
of  the  fatherland  or  at  least  that  of  its  colonies.  The  protective  tariff 
system  should  make  it  possible  for  cultivators  to  remain  at  home.  In 
fact,  the  institutibns  of  private  property  in  land  and  private  property 
in  capital  are  only  possible  as  the  persons  who  have  those  social 
instruments  under  their  private  control  conform  to  the  conditions  of 
regard  for  public  welfare  upon  which  they  received  it.  Thus  in  gen- 
eral it  is  true  that  the  capitalist  does  further  public  interests  in  the 
increase  which  he  brings  about  in  general  wealth,  but  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  capitalism  may  rage  like  a  catastrophe  of  nature  in  a 
peaceful  group  of  producers  who  have  been  following  the  beaten  path. 
In  such  cases,  the  state  does  and  should  step  in  to  regulate  the  aberra- 
tion. 

The  laborer  is  bound,  equally  with  the  capitalist,  to  labor  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  weal.     He  may  be  a  mechanic,  but  he  is  not  a 
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mechanism.  Labor  is  no  ware  to  be  bought  and  sold  regardless  of 
moral  consequences.  The  laborer  is  first  of  all  a  man,  with  a  man's 
duties  and  rights.  Freedom  of  labor  is  necessarily  coupled  with  duty 
to  labor,  /'.  ^.,  a  social  obligation  to  remain  continuously  at  work. 
From  this  simple  proposition  is  derived  a  plain  argument  as  to  the 
relation  between  law  and  labor.  The  tendency  of  labor  to  abuse  its 
freedom  may  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  state  (which  here 
seems  to  be  taken  synonymously  with  society)  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  take  proper  measures  for  its  preservation.  What  these  measures 
are  is  indicated  quite  clearly.  At  the  present  stage  of  the  game  there 
is  no  possibility  or  utility  in  the  forcible  repression  of  trades  unions. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  persons  commit  a  grave  error  who  think  that 
by  encouraging  the  organization  of  trades  unions  to  the  highest  point, 
the  labor  problem  is  to  reach  a  final  and  peaceful  solution.  No  such 
solution  is  to  be  found  from  the  side  of  the  initiative  of  the  laborers. 
The  state  must,  on  the  one  hand,  recognize  the  right  of  laborers  to 
combine,  and  on  the  other  hand  must  limit  that  right  in  such  a  way 
that  combinations  shall  not  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
industry.  The  evil  manifests  itself  at  present  chiefly  in  the  sympa- 
thetic strike.  Laborers  stop  work  who  are  very  remotely  interested  in 
in  the  dispute  in  question ;  but  what  is  worse,  one  company  of  laborers 
takes  advantage  of  another.  The  sympathetic  strike  is  oftenest  a 
result  of  intimidation.  If  the  socialistic  organization  of  labor  is 
carried  too  far,  the  state  will  be  compelled  to  do  more  than  simply 
attempt  to  keep  the  peace — it  will  have  to  intervene  actively  in 
education  and  with  a  system  of  official  reconciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

''The  economic  common  duty  of  all  who  take  part  in  the  process 
of  production,  is  the  making  possible  of  the  largest  production,  and 
of  one  that  shall  be  uninterrupted  and  that  shall  be  kept  free  from 
all  disturbances  through  the  unsocial  will  of  a  single  factor. 

"  From  this  point  of  view,  every  forcible  interruption  of  the  normal 
course  of  production  by  a  decision  en  masse  not  to  labor,  or  by  a 
decision  of  undertakers  not  to  allow  labor,  is  an  insurrection  against 
the  economico- moral  common  duty. 

"If  the  state  stands  on  the  principle:  right  for  laborers  to  com- 
bine, but  no  compulsion  to  combine  —  and  it  must  stand  on  this 
principle  if  it  is  not  going  to  give  up  entirely — then  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  necessity  of  liberal  protection,  not  only  for  those 
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outside  of  a  combination  (scads)  but  also,  where  the  case  arises,  in  favor 
of  those  combined  in  one  society,  against  the  more  powerful  members 
of  another.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  question  is  one  not 
only  ot  the  protection  of  individuals,  but  also  of  those  who  are  in 
combination." 

The  increase  of  labor  agitation  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  crime,  especially  among  youth.  Education  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  normal  moral  status. 

It  is  in  distribution  that  the  intervention  of  the  state  is  chiefly 
indicated.  This  portion  of  the  essay  might  almost  have  been  written 
by  a  socialist,  it  gives  so  liberal  a  play  to  the  state.  But  no !  Our 
author  distinctly  recognizes  that  charity  is  a  moral  duty  active  within 
the  individualy  and  that,  in  actual  exercise,  it  is  chiefly  individualistic. 
Nevertheless,  the  state  may  here,  and  properly  does,  take  most  active 
part.  It  may  inculcate  the  duty  of  saving,  and  it  must  set  up  a  sys- 
tem of  protective  duties  in  order  to  further  the  sense  of  common 
fatherland  and  national  ideals.  ''A  proper  national  policy  of  protec- 
tive tariffs  will  grant  a  favorable  distribution  of  air  and  sun  for  the 
totality  of  national  production,  against  unfavorable  tendencies  of  the 
economy  of  the  whole  world ;  it  is  not  to  be  justified  upon  oppor- 
tunist grounds,  but  it  has  also  a  significant,  moral  background.  To 
hand  over  an  important  branch  of  national  production  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  free  trade,  were  an  offense  against  the  common  moral  duty 
of  the  nation." 

Notice  that  protectionism  is  here  placed  on  the  only  basis  upon 
which  it  and  other  positive  legislation  must  stand,  namely,  that  of 
charity. 

But  Dr.  von  Mayr  goes  still  further,  he  not  only  champions  state 
insurance  of  laborers  against  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age,  but  he 
believes  in  progressive  taxation,  in  taxation  of  vested  property,  and  in 
repression  of  excessive  speculation,  with  a  view  to  level  out  the  differ- 
ences in  fortune  between  different  members  of  society. 

At  the  end,  we  feel  that  the  ripe  student  may  travel  safely  very  far 
the  road  of  state  interference,  which  would  lead  the  novice  quickly  to 
the  brink  of  chaos.  Dr.  von  Mayr's  most  telling  sentence  is,  "  The 
man  and  the  money-maker  must  be  reconciled." 

W.  G.  Langworthy  Taylor. 
University  of  Nebraska. 
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Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  Edited  by  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave, 
F.R.S.  Vol.  Ill,  N.-Z.  London:  Macmilian  and  Company, 
1899,  pp.  xxii  +  762. 

The  publication  of  the  concluding  volume  of  Paigrave's  Dictionary 
marks  the  completion  of  a  notable  achievement  in  English  economic 
scholarship.  At  last  the  English-speaking  world  possesses  a  dictionary 
of  political  economy  altogether  admirable  and  worthy  of  the  careful 
and  long-continued  labor  bestowed  on  it.  It  has  been  twelve  years  in 
the  making,  instead  of  the  originally  expected  three,  and  it  has  grown 
in  size  from  two,  to  three,  closely  printed,  sizable  volumes.  But  the 
outcome  richly  justifies  the  long  delay  and  the  expansion  of  the  origi- 
nal plan. 

There  are  many  noteworthy  features  about  the  dictionary,  but  two 
in  particular  deserve  mention.  One  of  these  is  the  large  number  of 
articles  treated ;  the  other  the  long  list  of  contributors,  numbering 
some  two  hundred.  In  the  list  of  articles  the  most  frequent  entries 
are  from  the  departments  of  biography,  theory,  and  the  history  of 
theories  and  systems,  economic  history,  commercial  institutions  and 
practices.  The  individual  articles  have  usually  been  treated  by  some 
competent  specialist,  are  invariably  well-written,  solid,  judicious,  and  of 
suitable  brevity,  and  are  always  accompanied  with  good  biblio- 
graphical notices.  There  is  less  insistence,  too,  on  the  ephemeral 
aspects  of  the  subjects  discussed  than  is  the  case  with  either  the  Ger- 
man, or  the  French,  dictionary.  It  is  likely  to  keep  its  freshness, 
therefore,  longer  than  these.  Finally  may  be  noticed  the  cosmopolitan 
tone  of  the  dictionary,  which  is  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  con- 
siderable number  of  foreign  contributors  —  these  with  the  Americans 
numbering  about  one  fifth  of  the  total. 

Genuine  congratulations  are  due,  therefore,  to  the  editor  and  pub- 
lishers, for  this  substantial  addition  to  the  working  outfit  of  English 
students  and  readers  of  economics.  A.  C.  M. 


Einige  strittige  Fragen  der  Capitalstheorie.  Drei  Abhandlungen.  By 
EuGEN  V.  B5hm-Baw£RK.  Vienna:  Wilhelm  BraumuUer, 
1900.     8vo.  pp.  iv+  127, 

This  thin  volume  contains  the  three  articles  upon  the  theory  of 
interest  published  by  B5hm-Bawerk  last  year  in  the  Zeitschrift  fkr 
Volkswirtschaft,  Soualpolitik  und  Verwaltung.     It  is  devoted  to  the 
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defense  of  certain  contested  doctrines  developed  in  the  author's 
Positive  Theory  of  Capital,  Most  attention  is  paid  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  German  professors  Lexis,  Philippovich,  and  Dietzel,  though  occa- 
sional reference  is  made  to  other  writers — notably  Mr.  Horace  White 
and  Professor  J.  B.  Clark. 

The  first  essay  is  concerned  with  the  "law  of  the  greater  productivity 
of  more  roundabout  methods  of  production."  It  will  be  recollected 
that  this  law  is  the  major  premise  of  B5hm-Bawerk's  explanation  of 
interest,  for  upon  it  rests  the  doctrine  of  the  "technical  superiority  of 
present  goods."  Of  the  numerous  objections  made  to  the  law  as  formu- 
lated in  the  Positive  Theory  Lexis's  strictures  are  taken  as  typical. 
"  Since  the  beginning  of  civilization,"  he  writes,  "  the  increasingly  suc- 
cessful tendency  of  technical  advance  has  been  to  decrease  the  number  of 
laborers  using  a  given  amount  of  capital  ....  and  at  the  same  time 
to  shorten  the  period  of  production."  In  support  of  this  assertion  he 
cites  the  saving  of  time  affected  by  such  technical  improvements  as  the 
use  of  explosives  in  mining  and  of  steam  in  transportation.  Bohm- 
Bawerk's  rejoinder  is  a  characteristic  bit  of  dialectic.  What  does  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  laborers  using  a  given  amount  of  capital 
mean,  he  asks,  if  not  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  for  every 
laborer  ?  Then,  since  capital  is  the  result  of  previously  accomplished 
labor,  Lexis's  assertion  results  in  the  statement  that  with  technical 
progress  laborers  are  continually  using  the  result  of  more  past  labor ; 
in  short,  that  the  average  period  of  production  is  continually  being 
lengthened. 

B5hm-Bawerk  does  not  content  himself,  however,  with  this  shrewd 
answer,  but  goes  on  to  discuss  candidly  the  real  gist  of  the  objection 
—  namely,  that  a  newly  discovered  productive  process  is  frequently 
shorter  than  the  process  it  supercedes.  He  seems  to  put  his  case  in 
the  clearest  light  when  he  couples  the  law  of  the  greater  productivity 
of  roundabout  processes  of  production  with  the  law  of  the  decreasing 
productivity  of  land.  He  argues  that  just  as  the  latter  may  seem  at 
times  to  be  set  aside  by  improvements  in  agricultural  practice,  so  the 
former  sometimes  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  invention  of  more 
expeditious  methods.  But  in  both  cases  the  lapse  of  the  law  is  only 
temporary ;  its  operation  is  concealed,  not  stopped.  The  opportunities 
created  by  fortunate  discoveries  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  ways 
that  will  yield  a  speedy  return  are  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  accumu- 
lations continually  coming  forward.     On  the  other  hand,  no  nation 
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has  yet  even  approximately  exhausted  all  the  known  methods  of 
increasing  its  productivity  by  using  more  capital.  The  meaning  of 
the  law,  then,  is  not  that  the  roundabout  method  of  production  is 
inherently  more  productive,  but  that  in  its  endeavor  to  employ  its 
growing  capital  society  is  compelled  from  lack  of  better  openings  to 
accept  those  which  promise  an  increase  of  product  indeed,  but  only  at 
the  price  of  a  longer  period  of  waiting. 

It  has  seemed  appropriate  to  review  the  first  essay  at  some  length, 
because  the  thesis  therein  defended  has  been  contested  so  frequently. 
The  other  essays  may  be  more  briefly  dismissed.  In  the  second,  the 
writer  argues,  again  against  Lexis,  that  the  undertaker's  ignorance  of 
the  actual  length  of  the  "average  period  of  production  "  does  not  invali- 
date his  explanation  of  the  rate  of  interest  as  dependent  upon  '*  the 
increase  of  product  gained  by  the  latest  lengthening  of  the  average 
period  of  all  productive  processes.**  Such  knowledge  is  not  necessary 
to  the  successful  direction  of  economic  activity.  One  may  know  that 
the  product  can  be  increased  by  lengthening  the  period  of  production, 
without  having  a  definite  idea  how  long  that  period  is  at  present  or 
how  much  each  labor  unit  now  produces. 

A  number  of  criticisms  relating  in  general  to  the  scope  of  the 
theory  of  interest  furnishes  the  occasion  for  the  last  essay.  Against 
Philippovich  the  author  maintains  that  interest  upon  capital  is  quite 
distinct  from  undertaker's  profits,  and  therefore  that  the  theory  of 
interest  is  not  concerned  with  the  explanation  of  the  latter.  Answering 
Dietzel,  he  denies  that  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  interest 
can  be  found  by  combining  rival  theories,  referring  some  cases  to  the 
productivity  of  capital,  others  to  the  exploitation  of  the  non- possessing 
classes,  and  still  others  to  the  capitalist*s  abstinence.  In  his  most 
vivacious  manner  he  develops  the  incongruities  in  which  such  an 
explanation  would  result.  Finally,  the  writer  returns  again  to  Lexis 
and  his  preference  for  the  view  that  interest  rests  ultimately  upon  the 
economic  power  of  capital  as  set  over  against  the  dependent  condition 
of  labor.  This  gives  him  occasion  to  define  more  clearly  than  he  has 
elsewhere  done  his  attitude  toward  socialism,  or  rather  toward  the  influ- 
ence of  socialistic  habits  of  thought  upon  contemporary  economic 
theory. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  adds  little  or  nothing  to  Bohm-Bawcrk*s 
well-known  contributions  to  the  interest  problem ;  but  it  explains  and 
amplifies  certain  points  which  seem  to  have  been  misinterpreted  despite 
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the  lucidity  of  the  Positive  Theory,  Like  all  the  writer's  work,  it  is 
characterized  by  dialectical  ingenuity  and  felicity  of  illustration.  One 
notices,  however,  more  errors  of  the  press  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  reprint. 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 


La   Rendita  Mineraria,     By    LuiGi    Einaudi.     Torino;    Unione 
Tipografica,  1900.  8vo,  pp.  viii  +  455. 

The  rent  of  mines  has  never  before,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  monograph.  Aside  from  the  brief  discussions 
by  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  their  disciples  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  matter  by  economists.  Dr.  Einaudi's  elaborate  study 
therefore  deals  largely  with  fresh  material. 

The  bulk  of  the  book,  383  pages,  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of 
the  manner  in  which  mine  laborers,  operators,  and  owners  have  shared 
the  product  between  them  under  varying  conditions.  Starting  with 
the  simple  organization  of  the  industry  such  as  is  found  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  in  a  new  country  like  California  in  1849,  ^^^  writer  traces  the 
gradual  differentiation  of  profits  from  wages,  and  later  of  rent  from 
profits,  which  has  produced  the  highly  complex  system  under  which 
coal  mining  is  now  conducted  in  England. 

On  the  basis  of  the  material  provided  by  this  historical  study  Dr. 
Einaudi  builds  in  his  last  chapter  a  theory  of  rent.  He  approaches  the 
"whole  truth"  by  three  "approximations."  First,  the  "pure  theory" 
is  expounded.  This  is  Ricardian  in  substance,  with  the  added  refine- 
ment of  a  distinction  between  the  "  differential "  and  the  "marginal  " 
elements  in  rent.  A  mine  yields  a  "  differential  rent"  whenever  the  cost 
of  producing  minerals  from  it  is  less  than  the  cost  at  the  poorest  mine 
worked.  But  the  poorest  mine  may  itself  yield  a  "  marginal  rent,"  pro- 
vided that  the  selling  price  of  its  output  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  not  sufficiently  greater  to  allow  of  working  still  poorer 
mines.  In  this  case  the  owners  of  mines  of  better  grades  receive  both 
a  differential  and  a  marginal  rent. 

The  operation  of  the  law  of  rent,  however,  is  interfered  with,  to  use 
the  author's  language,  by  certain  "  general  modifying  circumstances.'' 
The  investigation  of  these  and  their  influence  forms  the  "second 
approximation."  They  are  first,  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  depth, 
extent,  and  richness  of  the  mineral  deposits  which  a  mine  will  open 
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up»  and  second,  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  future  price  of  the 
product  and  future  expenses  of  operation. 

The  third  and  final  "  approximation  "  consists  in  taking  account 
of  the  "contingent  modifying  ciratmstances."  Such,  for  example,  arc 
the  peculiar  risks  attending  mining  in  new  countries,  the  enactment  of 
special  mining  laws,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  writer  is 
inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  state  interference  with  mines,  thinking 
that  if  allowed  free  scope  private  enterprise  will  work  out  the  most 
advantageous  organization  of  the  industry. 

The  theoretical  chapter  confessedly  presents  no  new  principle,  bat 
it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  several  elements  of  the  problem  that 
one  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  Dr.  Einaudi  might 
overlook.  The  manner  of  exposition,  however,  is  rather  pedantic  in 
its  formalism.  More  valuable  is  the  detailed  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mining  organization.  The  book  is  very  readable,  but,  like 
many  of  his  countrymen.  Dr.  Einaudi  allows  a  certain  facility  of  style 

to  betray  him  into  diffuseness. 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 


Report  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard  in  Japan,  By  Count 
Matsukata  Masayoshi,  H.  I.  J.  M's  Minister  of  State  for 
Finance.  Tokio:  Government  Press,  1899.  8vo,  pp.  xvi  + 
389. 

The  monetary  history  of  Japan  is  here  given  in  a  lucid  way  by  the 
minister  who  has  been  most  influential  in  bringing  about  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  the  gold  standard.  A  brief  report 
summing  up  results  is  followed  by  an  orderly  series  of  chapters,  giving 
the  details  of  each  step,  with  tables  of  statistics. 

The  history  divides  itself  into  four  periods:  (i)  1868-1871,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  regime;  (2)  1872-1879,  the  new  coinage, and 
depreciated  inconvertible  paper;  (3)  1880- 1885,  the  convertibility  of 
the  paper  into  silver ;  (4)  the  change  in  the  standard  from  silver  to 
gold. 

The  coinage  system  in  operation  in  1868  had  lasted  since  1600 
without  change,  but  while  nominally  intact  it  had  been  ruined  by 
debasement.  Unfortunately,  the  report  gives  no  information  in  detail 
on  this  early  period.  But  under  the  restoration,  as  early  as  187 1,  it 
appears  that  plans  had  already  been  made  looking  forward  to  the  gold 
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standard.  The  recent  action  of  Japan,  therefore  was  not  due  to  a  sud- 
den decision,  but  in  fact  harks  back  to  the  time  when  Germany  began 
her  reform.  The  second  period  has  many  resemblances  to  the  years  of 
our  Civil  War,  when  resort  to  inconvertible  paper  caused  great  depre- 
dation and  serious  financial  disaster.  The  lesson  of  this  experiment, 
like  that  of  Russia,  is  that  the  value  of  such  paper  is  dependent  on  the 
arrangements,  potential  or  effective,  for  redemption.  For  the  third 
period  is  given  over  to  the  carrying  out  by  Count  Matsukata  (who 
became  minister  of  finance  in  October  1881)  of  measures  to  secure  a 
specie  reserve  from  the  surplus  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  retiring 
some  of  the  inconvertible  paper.  With  us,  as  with  Russia,  fiscal 
and  monetary  concerns  had  been  confused,  and  fiscal  deficits  had  been 
met  by  issues  of  paper  money.  The  essence  of  the  reform  consisted  in 
divorcing  monetary  from  fiscal  operations  (p.  41).  The  clearheaded- 
ness with  which  the  essential  end  was  seen  and  kept  in  view  shows 
financial  ability  of  the  first  order.  And  in  other  parts  of  the  process 
of  reform  practical  shrewdness  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  treas- 
ury management.  (For  instance,  the  exactness  with  which  the  minis- 
ter hit  upon  the  amount  of  Japanese  silver  which  might  return  from 
abroad  for  redemption  before  July  31,  1898.)  The  steady  accumula- 
tion of  specie  (1.  ^.,  silver)  went  on  in  this  period,  until  on  January  i, 
1886,  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  accomplished.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  fiscal  from  the  monetary  system  led  naturally  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  Central  Bank  (1882),  through  which  the  currency 
of  the  country  should  be  regulated.  The  policy  of  Japan  towards 
banks  lies  in  giving  up  numerous  national  banks  like  those  of  the 
United  States  for  a  central  institution  like  those  of  European  states. 
By  the  act  of  1888,  all  national  bank  notes,  and  all  government  paper 
money,  were  exchanged  into  convertible  silver  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan  (p.  88).  The  outcome  (in  1898)  shows  convertible  bank  notes 
of  197,399,901  yen  (with  a  gold  reserve  of  65,513,471  yen),  and  a  prac- 
tical elimination  of  government  paper  and  national  bank  notes,  and  a 
specie  circulation  of  146,454,978  yen  (of  which  83,648,654  yen  was 
gold). 

Since  the  removal  of  the  government  paper  was  only  a  step  in  a 
carefully  arranged  series  of  measures,  the  culmination  of  the  monetary 
policy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  period  (1886-1898),  in  which  the 
transition  was  effected  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard.  The  reason 
for  the  change  was,  in  substance,  the  same  as  the  reason  for  abolishing 
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the  inconvertible  and  fluctuating  paper  standard.  The  instability  of 
the  sHver  standard  showed  itself  so  characteristically  in  1893,  that  the 
adoption  of  gold  was  only  a  question  of  means  and  opportunity.  The 
opportunity  came  with  the  payment  of  the  Chinese  indemnity,  which 
was  exacted  in  British  money  (although  originally  provided  iox'xvkKuping 
Taeis,  or  silver).  The  change  of  the  standard  was  brought  about  by 
Count  Matsukata  in  the  act  of  March  29,  1897  (see  this  Journal,  June 
1^97'  P*  378),  in  spite  of  considerable  opposition.  The  problem  was  the 
redemption  in  gold  of  silver  i-yen  pieces,  of  which  165,133,710  had 
been  coined  in  all.  For  this  purpose  74>455i735  yen  of  gold  had  been 
coined  by  April  1898.  The  time  for  exchange,  which  had  been  fixed 
at  five  vears  by  the  act  of  1897,  was  subsequently  shortened  to  the 
period  between  October  1,  1897  and  July  31,  1898.  Of  the  silver  yen, 
99*508,740  had  been  exported,  11,028,633  taken  out  during  the  war 
with  China  (1894-5)  and  5,732,027  sent  to  Formosa.  45,588,369  yen 
of  silver  were  exchanged  for  gold  by  July  31,  1898.  Besides  the  silver 
coins,  29,505,453  yen  of  silver  mint  receipts  given  to  private  persons 
for  deposits  of  silver  bullion  were  redeemed  in  gold. 

The  government  now  had  on  hand  75,093,822  yen  of  silver  to  be 
disposed  of.  No  other  part  of  the  plan  was  better  managed.  27,567,- 
012  yen  were  recoined  into  subsidiary  money  by  1899  ;  6,740,148  yen 
were  used  in  Formosa,  Korea,  and  elsewhere ;  and  40,786,662  yen 
were  sold  in  China  —  all  within  a  year  and  three  months  after  promul- 
gation of  the  new  law.  The  shrewdness  of  the  management  appears  in 
finding  that  the  loss  on  the  silver  sold  was  only  5,553,312  yen,  whidi 
was  covered  by  the  profil  on  the  seigniorage  of  subsidiary  coins  amount- 
ing to  5,651,961  yen.  This  is  a  highly  creditable  record,  from  which 
the  United  States  has  much  to  learn. 

The  results  of  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  have  been  (i) 
steadiness  in  exchange  ;  (2)  a  great  increase  in  exports  to  and  imports 
from  silver- using  countries ;  (3)  improved  foreign  credit  and  trade 
relations  with  gold-using  countries ;  and  (4)  better  currency  condi- 
tions at  home.  This  latter  change  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  1884 
with  1898.  In  the  former  year  there  was  a  specie  circulation  of  53.5 
millions  yen  (of  which  11.9  millions  were  gold),  93.3  millions  of  gov- 
ernment paper,  31.0  millions  of  national  bank  notes,  or  a  total  circula- 
tion (less  reserves)  of  177.9  millions.  In  1898  the  specie  circulation 
was  146.4  millions  (83.6  millions  being  gold),  the  government  paper 
5.4  millions,  national  bank  notes  1.8  millions,  convertible  notes  of 
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Bank  of  Japan  197.3  (having  65.5  millions  in  gold  reserve),  or  a  total 
circulation  (less  reserves)  of  285.6. 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin. 


Le  Credit  Commercial  et  la  Banque  Nationale  de  Belgique.  Par 
GuiLLAUME  DE  Greef.  Bruxcllcs :  O.  Mayolez  et  J.  Audi- 
arte,  1899.     8vo.  pp.  x+469. 

Those  who  have  the  courage  to  read  M.  de  Greef's  big  book,  consec- 
utively and  fully,  will  perhaps  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  understand 
just  why  it  has  appeared  in  its  present  form.  The  volume  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  four  parts,  each  apparently  animated  by  a  different 
purpose.  In  the  first  portion  of  his  work  the  author  seeks  to  give  an 
account  of  the  functions  of  credit ;  in  the  second  appears  a  general  view 
of  systems  of  banking  as  now  carried  on  by  the  principal  commercial 
nations  of  the  world,  e,  ^.,  England,  Germany,  the  United  States,  etc. 
The  third  part  is  occupied  with  a  historical  account  of  the  Bank  of 
Belgium ;  the  fourth  criticises  the  organization  of  the  institution  and 
its  recharter.  Little  connection  between  the  various  portions  of  the 
the  plans  for  work  can  be  traced ;  in  short,  the  book  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  a  process  of  accretion  and  not  a  product  of  deliberate 
construction. 

According  to  the  preface,  the  first  part,  dealing  with  the  analysis  of 
the  processes  of  credit  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  book  was  origi- 
nally projected.  "Cet  ouvrage,"  writes  the  author,  "est  specialement 
consacr^  k  T^tude  de  la  structure  et  du  functionnement  de  la  circula- 
tion et  du  credit  en  mati^re  commerciale ; "  yet  the  section  dealing 
with  commercial  credit  covers  but  a  bare  seventy- one  pages  out  of  a 
total  of  479.  Perhaps  this  brevity  should  not  be  regretted,  for  the 
author's  discussion  of  credit  is  as  weak  as  any  portion  of  his  work.  Not 
that  this  discussion  startles  by  its  novelty — such  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  "  In  its  simplest  form,"  says  M.  de  Greef, "  credit  is  a  loan  of  goods 
or  money."  Three  "functions"  of  credit  are  recognized,  (i)  to  effect  a 
transfer  of  the  means  of  production,  (2)  "  to  create  social  means  of  pro- 
duction by  augmenting  those  which  naturally  exist,"  and  (3)  "to 
economize  the  use  of  money."  Here  appears  at  once  the  old  and  too 
familiar  confusion  between  credit,  credit  instruments,  and  credit  insti- 
tutions. Nor  is  this  the  worst.  Speaking  of  the  second  function 
ascribed  by  him  to  credit,  M.  de  Greef  ^ites : 
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The  following  example  will  give  a  striking  demonstration  of  this  new  and 
important  function  :  A,  a  large  grain  importer,  selb  on  the  market  goods  to  the 
value  of  r 00,000  francs  to  B,  and  the  latter  gives  him  a  bill  for  this  amount 
at  three  months.  Then,  under  similar  conditions,  B  sells  the  goods  to  C  for 
105,000  francs,  C  to  D  for  1 10,000,  D  to  £  for  1 15,000,  and  so  on,  the  increase 
becoming  more  and  more  marked,  on  the  same  day.  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  having 
received  bills  signed  by  their  respective  debtors  may,  on  the  same  day,  dis- 
count these  notes  with  their  bankers,  and  will  receive,  the  first  100,000,  the 
second  105,000,  the  third  110,000,  the  fourth  115,000  francs  in  coin,  in  all 
430,000  francs,  and  that  too  for  a  single  bill  of  goods  or  capital,  whose  greatest 
exchange  value  is,  in  this  example,  115,000  francs.  For  three  months  they 
will  have  at  their  disposal  a  capital  of  about  four  times  the  value  of  the 
goods  transferred.  Consequently  credit  increases  and,  in  this  sense,  creates 
means  of  production  or  capital. 

At  this  rate  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  commercial  world  should 
ever  want  for  either  coin  or  capital. 

The  consideration  of  different  kinds  of  credit  instruments  leads 
next  to  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  bank  note,  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  coin  is  rapidly  being  eliminated  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  while  the  world's  volume  of  bank  notes  is  greater  than  the 
stock  of  coin  in  bank  vaults.  On  the  other  hand,  the  note  is  now 
being  displaced  by  the  deposit  account  (or,  as  the  author  puts  it,  the 
check).  Could  anyone  have  doubted  these  statements  ?  This  discussion 
is  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  world's  clearing-house  system,  from  which 
M.  de  Greef  passes  to  the  review  of  current  banking,  with  which  the 
second  main  part  of  his  work  is  taken  up. 

In  treating  the  present  organization  and  working  of  the  Scotch, 
American,  German,  and  other  banks  little  or  no  new  material  is  added  to 
that  already  easily  available.  There  is  given  merely  the  usual  array  of 
familiar  facts  and  figures.  Nor,  having  said  thus  much,  can  the  candid 
critic  stop.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  statements  M.  de  Greef 
is  absolutely  incorrect,  and  that  in  many  more  he  expresses  himself 
in  so  misleading  a  way  as  to  give  at  least  a  strong  impression  of  inex- 
actness. Thus  in  speaking  (p.  1 20)  of  the  national  banks  of  the  United 
States  he  writes :  "  By  way  of  tax  each  bank  pays  an  assessment  of 
one  half  of  i  per  cent,  every  six  months  upon  the  average  amount  of 
its  notes  in  circulation  ;  if  this  circulation  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  the  tax  ceases  to  be  payable.  All  persons  or  corporations 
other  than  national  banks,  and  consequently  all  state  banks,  are  subject 
to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  notes  in  circulation,  etc."     Again  (p. 
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119):  "  Besides  these  national  banks  there  are  also  a  certain  number  of 
state  banks  controlled  by  the  special  legislation  of  the  state  where  they 
are  established ;  naturally  their  circulation  and  their  general  importance 
are  much  less  considerable."  By  the  side  of  this  singular  statement 
should  be  placed  one  culled  from  p.  122,  which  refers  to  the  state 
banks  as  institutions  "  which  have  generally  given  up  the  right  to  issue 
bank  notes,  because  of  the  disadvantageous  fiscal  conditions  under 
which  they  labor."  The  character  of  the  passages  just  cited  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  criticism  to  which  this  part  of  M.  de 
Greef's  book  must  be  subject.  Similar  flaws,  apparently  due  to  inac- 
curate information,  are  found  throughout  the  treatment  of  the  English 
and  continental  banking  systems. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  general  divisions,  which  treat  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Belgium  and  its  recharter,  a  much  more  considerable 
degree  of  familiarity  with  the  subject  is  displayed.  It  is  just  in  these 
portions,  however,  that  scientific  calmness  is  thrown  to  the  winds  and 
vituperative  partisanship  usurps  its  place..  The  book,  in  fact,  degen- 
erates into  a  thorough  jeremiad.  "  We  do  not  in  the  least  deceive  our- 
selves regarding  the  fate  reserved  for  this  book  by  the  public  powers. 
Four  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  so-called 
' National' Bank  the  government  means  to  make  use  of  the  formidable 
and  servile  majority  which  it  controls  in  our  Chambers  in  order  to 
prolong  the  existing  regime,"  remarks  M.  de  Greef  in  the  preface  of 
his  work.  This  political  situation  makes  an  analysis  of  the  present 
banking  system  entirely  timely,  and  the  author  endeavors  to  point  out 
a  number  of  serious  defects  in  the  bank's  mode  of  operation,  which  he 
thinks  should  be  corrected  in  the  proposed  new  charter.  Most  of  the 
sources  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  may  be  justly  felt,  according  to  M. 
de  Greef,  are  found  to  be  attributable  to  the  institution's  conservatism. 
Thus  the  number  of  branches  and  banking  offices  has  always  been 
insufficient,  rates  of  interest  have  been  high  and  inflexible,  the  length 
and  conditions  of  loans  unsatisfactory,  etc  It  is  sought  to  substantiate 
these  indictments  by  sufficient  statististics,  some  apparently  accurate 
and  well-executed  diagrams,  and  a  not  always  convincing  line  of  argu- 
ment. The  seat  of  existing  difficulties  M.  de  Greef  finds  in  the  oli- 
garchical plan  upon  which  the  Bank  of  Belgium  is  at  present  organized 
and  which  promises  to  be  perpetuated.  Under  this  form  of  organization 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  are  controlled  by  a  comparatively  small 
minority  of  the  stockholders  and,  the  bank  having  an  almost  exclusive 
monopoly,  there  is  little  possibility  of  progress. 
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Of  the  essential  justice  of  some  of  M.  de  Greefs  antagonism  to  the 
methods  of  the  Bank  of  Belgium  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Much  more 
hesitation  must  be  felt  when  the  reader  learns  that  a  great  deal  of  his 
hostility  rests  upon  the  broader  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  present 
methods  of  banking  throughout  the  world.  It  is,  in  fact,  when  his  theo- 
retical solution  of  the  general  banking  and  credit  problem  is  broached, 
that  the  conservative  student  is  likely  to  feel  the  greatest  shrinking. 
This  solution  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  what  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  the  plan  for  "  mutual  banking/'  a  system  for  doing  away  with 
the  use  of  money  and  for  guaranteeing  the  immediate  availability  of  all 
property,  which  its  owners  desire  so  to  use,  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
M.  de  Greef,  in  fact,  sums  up  his  notions  very  concisely  in  a  single 
passage : 

The  organization  of  the  collective  force,  credit-currency,  socialization 
of  capital,  in  uther  words  the  emancipation  of  labor,  disuse  of  coin,  collective 
credit,  such  is  the  conclusion  of  this  work ;  this  conclusion  itself  is  but  the 
weak  and  imperfect  echo  of  the  fearful  clamor,  ever  increasing  in  violence; 
which  issues  from  throats  of  laborious  humanity,  preoccupied  always  with  the 
pursuit  of  its  progressive  ideal  of  well-being  and  justice. 

Of  the  value  of  the  vague  and  unpractical  notions  which  have  been 
attributed  to  M.  de  Greef,  whose  ideas  are  fairly  represented  by  the 
foregoing  passage,  nothing  needs  be  said.  They  have  recently  become 
especially  familiar  to  students  of  the  monetary  question,  so  far  at  least 
as  they  relate  to  that  question.  M.  de  Greefs  book  possesses  small 
permanent  value.  From  the  weak-kneed  and  incorrect  theory  of  credit 
with  which  the  treatise  opens  to  the  biased  criticism  with  which  it 
closes,  colored  as  it  is  throughout  with  vague  and  illusive  theories  look- 
ing toward  a  commercial  millenium,  there  can  be  found  within  M.  de 
Greefs  pages  but  a  scant  amount  of  information  for  the  student  of 
monetary  history,  and  no  suggestions  useful  to  the  theorist  in  search  of 
an  analysis  of  credit  phenomena. 

H.  Parker  Willis. 

A  Divideftd  to  Labor,     A  Study  of  Employer's  Welfare  Institutions, 

By  Nicholas  Paine  Oilman.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.,  1899.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii  -4-400. 

A  SINCERE  desire  to  promote  good  feeling  between  workmen  and 

employers,  and  a  strong  conviction  that  such  a  feeling  is  growing,  give 

to  this  book  an  essential  unity.     But  for  these  traits  it  would  be  t 
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rather  loose  collection  of  material.  The  third  part  called  "  A  Direct 
Dividend  to  Labor,"  is  logically  the  first  to  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  author's  well  known  and  valuable  book  on  Profit  Sfiarifig  pub- 
lished in  1889.  As  a  supplement  to  the  earlier  work  tnere  is  here 
given  a  detailed  description  of  five  cases  of  successful  profit  sharing, 
and  a  review  of  the  progress  made  in  the  period,  which  indeed  seems  to 
be  very  slight.  The  question  in  the  reader's  thought  in  picking  up  this 
volume  is  likely  to  be.  Has  the  author's  view  of  the  merits  of  profit 
sharing  been  changed  by  ten  added  years  of  close  observation  ?  There 
is  hardly  a  word  that  indicates  any  conscious  change  of  opinion, 
though  more  than  once  he  is  put  on  the  defensive  by  various  criticisms 
of  the  method.  He  still  has  faith  in  profit  sharing,  and  argues  for  it 
with  a  pleasing  union  of  earnestness  and  moderation. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  however,  one  cannot  fail  to  note  the 
signs  of  advance,  or  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say,  change,  in  his 
thought.  He  repeatedly  states  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  particular 
plan  for  which  he  pleads  as  a  right  spirit  in  those  working  together  as 
employer  and  workman  and  all  measures  that  will  foster  that  spirit. 
In  Part  I,  "The  Modern  Employer,"  he  recalls  the  evils  of  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  sympathy  in  the  wage  relationship,  emphasizes  the 
need  of  "  moralizing,"  the  employer,  and  of  his  taking  a  more  sincere 
interest  in  his  workmen,  and  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  book:  "  the  par- 
ticular forms  in  which  his  good  will  shall  best  take  effect  are  a  matter 
of  detail.  The  spirit  ....  is  the  main  matter."  In  the  two  chapters 
following,  on  "A  Realizable  Ideal,"  and  on  "Robert  Owen,"  and  in 
the  final  chapter  of  the  book  on  "  The  Reasonable  Way,"  the  author 
argues  tor  this  view  with  the  spirit  of  a  conservative  and  the  zeal  of  a 
reformer. 

The  heart  of  the  book,  nearly  two  thirds  (233  pages)  of  the  text,  is, 
under  the  general  title  "  An  Indirect  Dividend  to  Labor,"  given  to  a 
description  of  welfare  institutions  and  employers'  liberality  to  workmen 
in  Europe  and  America.  This  is  not  always  interesting  reading  with 
its  multitude  of  details,  but  is  a  welcome  collection  of  facts  for  the 
student,  and  must  be  more  effective  to  inspire  action  and  imitation 
than  any  abstract  argument  could  be.  The  entire  absence  of  any  the- 
oretical analysis  must,  however,  strike  the  economic  student  as  a  defect, 
for  there  is  no  indication  of  the  class  of  enterprises  in  which  such 
measures  are  most  practicable,  or  how  competition  increases  the  diffi- 
culty in  other  cases.     Nevertheless  one  may  believe  with  the  author 
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that  "  welfare  institutions  like  those  here  depicted  will  doubtless  play 
a  larger  and  larger  part  in  the  development  of  industry,"  while  sharing 
with  him  a  distrust  in  "  mere  machinery/'  and  believing  that ''  good 
will  in  the  employer,  a  steadfast  desire  to  be  the  helper  of  his  employees, 
is  the  one  trustworthy  foundation." 

Many  who  are  skeptical  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  despecializing 
principle  of  profit  sharing  in  an  age  of  growing  industrial  complexity, 
many  who  will  see  in  the  phrase,  "a  dividend  to  labor"  a  somewhat 
loose  expression,  will  heartily  applaud  the  message  in  this  volume.  It 
is  likely  to  lead  to  more  and  greater  practical  results  than  the  book  on 
profit  sharing,  though  that  strongly  influenced  opinion.  Some  may 
consider  this  book  sentimental;  others  will  see  in  it  a  naive  plea  for  the 
impossible.  But  the  average  man,  and  that  means  most  of  us,  finds  a 
charm  in  just  such  a  mixture  of  soft-heartedness  and  hard-headedness 

as  is  presented  in  this  volume. 

Frank  A.  Fetter. 

Stanford  University. 
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THE  INCOME  TAX  AND  THE  NATIONAL  REVENUES. 

The  income-tax  question  will  not  down.  Again  and  again 
it  bobs  up,  more  or  less  serenely,  in  party  platforms,  in  the 
speeches  of  congressmen  and  reformers,  and  even  in  serious 
economic  literature.'  Sometimes  it  is  recognized  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  may  be  necessary  before  a  national 
income  tax  can  be  imposed,  but  more  often  the  partisans  of  this 
mode  of  taxation  seem  to  look  forward  to  a  reversal  of  the 
supreme  court's  decision  of  five  years  ago,  in  which,  they  never 
tire  of  reminding  us,  only  a  bare  majority  of  the  court  concurred, 
and  which  might  therefore  be  overruled  if  both  of  the  associate 
justices  appointed  since  that  time  should  disagree  with  the  former 
majority.  It  is  therefore  important  to  determine  what  basis 
there  is  for  this  expectation. 

I. 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  term  "direct  taxes"  is  used 
in  the  Constitution  in  some  unusual  and  esoteric  sense,  it  is  not 

'  See  for  example  Hows,  Taxation  in  the  United  States  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
System  \  John  K.  Beach,  "The  Income-Tax  Decision/*  Yale  Review^  May  1896; 
C.  J.  Bullock,  "  The  Direct-Tax  Clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution/*  Political  Science 
Quarterly^  June  190a 
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likely  that  any  future  decision  will  declare  an  income  tax  to  be 
other  than  a  direct  tax.  Economists  and  writers  on  taxation  of 
every  school  and  all  shades  of  belief  agree  in  classifying  this 
form  of  taxation  as  direct.  It  is  true  the  earlier  Physiocrats, 
because  of  their  peculiar  notion  that  all  taxes  fell  at  last  upon 
land,  held  that  the  land  tax  was  the  only  direct  tax ;  but  Turgot, 
the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  Physiocrats,  enumerated  three 
kinds  of  taxes :  the  direct  tax  on  land,  the  direct  tax  on  persons, 
and  indirect  taxes  on  consumption ;  and  by  the  direct  tax  on 
persons  he  meant  not  a  uniform  poll-tax,  but  a  tax  varying  with 
the  wealth  or  income  of  the  taxpayer.*  Outside  of  the  Physio- 
cratic  circle  there  is  practically  no  dissent  from  the  classification 
of  the  income  tax  as  a  direct  tax,  although  the  definitions  of 
direct  taxes  vary." 

But  in  determining  whether  the  income  tax  is  direct  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  a  more  important  consideration 
is  of  course  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
The  unanimity  of  the  economists  would  avail  little  if  it  should 
appear  that  a  different  view  obtained  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1787.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  such  was 
the  case.  The  writings  of  the  Physiocrats  were  the  only  source 
from  which  a  different  view  could  well  have  been  derived ;  but 
the  Physiocratic  doctrines  never  gained  any  general  acceptance 
in  America.  The  mimoire  which  Turgot  addressed  to  Franklin 
was  probably  better  known  in  America  than  were  the  earlier 

'  "II  est  impossible  quelle  soit  uniforme.'*  Oeuvres  (Paris,  1808),  iv.  p.  209.  The 
French  capitation-tax  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  proportioned  to  the  fortune  of  the 
subjects,  except  in  the  case  of  the  nobility.  Adam  Smith  also  meant  by  **  capitation 
taxes  "  taxes  varying  either  with  the  '*  fortune  or  revenue  "  of  the  taxpajrers,  or  with 
their  rank. 

A  little  further  on,  Turgot  says  that  the  capitation  [income]  tax  is  indirect  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  certain  elements  of  income,  but  that  the  part  proportioned  to  income 
derived  from  land  is  a  direct  tax.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  corres]>ondence  between 
this  classification  and  the  first  decision  of  the  supreme  court  hi  the  income-tax  cases 
of  1895. 

■John  Locke  maybe  said  to  have  hinted  vaguely  at  a  different  classification  in  the 
fugitive  pamphlet  on  money  and  interest  in  which  he  anticipated  «the  Physiociatk 
doctrine  of  incidence ;  for  while  he  made  no  use  of  the  adjective  "  direct  **  as  applied 
to  taxation,  he  did  recommend  "  laying  it  directly  where  it  will  last  settle.*' 
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Physiocratic  writings,  but  in  that  paper  the  terms  ** direct"  and 
"indirect"  tax  seem  not  to  have  been  used.'  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion followed  the  usage  of  Adam  Smith,  who  eleven  years  before 
the  convention  met  had  refuted  the  Physiocratic  doctrine  as  to 
the  incidence  of  taxes,  whose  work  had  gone  through  several 
editions  before  1787,  and  who  is  known  to  have  exerted  a  very 
decided  influence  upon  the  American  leaders  of  that  time. 
Albert  Gallatin,  writing  in  1796,  stated  emphatically  his  belief 
that  the  distinction  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  that  of  Adam  Smith.*  Gallatin  was  born  and  bred  a 
Frenchman,  and  would  have  been  as  likely  as  any  American  of 
the  time  to  accept  the  Physiocratic  view ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary  the  testimony  of  such  an  authority 
as  Gallatin  should  be  considered  conclusive  in  an^  question  of 
finance.  Now  Adam  Smith  gfave  no  formal  definitions  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxes,  but  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  his  meaning. 
He  called  taxes  on  receipts  or  incomings  direct,  and  taxes  on 
consumption  or  expenditure  indirect. 

This,  then,  was  in  all  probability  the  distinction  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  constitutional  convention.  The  debates 
throw  very  little  additional^  light  on  the  subject,  although  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  mind  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  use  of  the  term,  the  antithesis  was  between  direct  taxes 
on  the  one  hand  and  customs  and  excise  duties  on  the  other. 
On  the  1 2th  of  July,  having  moved  that  taxation  should  be  in 
proportion  to  representation,  Mr.  Morris  "admitted  that  some 
objections  lay  against  his  motion,  but  supposed  they  would 
be  removed  by  restraining  the  rule  to  direct  taxation.  With 
regard  to  indirect  taxes  on  exports  and  imports,  and  on  con- 
sumption, the  rule  would  be  inapplicable." ^  Afterward  he 
attempted  to  have  the  whole  clause  stricken  out.     "Let  it  not 

*  Possibly  the  words  may  have  been  used  in  the  portion  of  the  mimoire  which  is 
lost. 

*  Sketch  of  the  JFinances  of  the  United  States^  pp.  11- 14;  cf.  Adams,  Taxation  in 
the  United  States,  1780-1816  (John  Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol.  ii),  p.  282. 

3  Elliot's  Debates,  v.  p.  302  ;  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Constitution,  ii.  p.  83. 
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be  said/'  he  urged,  '*that  direct  taxation  is  to  be  proportioned 
to  representation.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  general  govern- 
ment can  stretch  its  hand  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
scattered  over  so  vast  a  country.  They  can  only  do  it  through 
the  medium  of  exports,  imports,  and  exercises."'  Mr.  King 
asked  "what  was  the  precise  meaning  of  direct  taxation,"  and 
no  one  answered.'  It  is  not  strange,  especially  in  view  of  Adam 
Smith's  omission  to  give  a  formal  definition  of  direct  taxes,  that 
the  members  of  the  convention  had  no  definition  at  their 
tongues'  ends,  as  they  would  have  had  if  they  had  accepted  the 
simple  Physiocratic  distinction.  Everyone  knew  in  a  general 
way  what  direct  taxes  were,  but  no  one  could  give  a  precise  defi- 
nition on  a  moment's  notice.  The  same  difficulty  might  easily 
exist  even  today. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  Luther  Martin  made  a  report 
of  its  proceedings  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  which  he 
explained  and  analyzed  the  proposed  taxing  power  of  Congress 
by  distinguishing  between  •*  direct  taxes,  by  capitation  tax,  or  by 
assessment,"  and  "duties,  imposts,  and  excises."  These  last 
three  words,  he  explained,  meant  respectively  stamp  duties, 
custom  dues,  and  other  taxes  on  consumption.^ 

In  the  ratifying  conventions  of  the  various  states,  also, 
occasional  attempts  were  made  to  define  the  term  "direct  taxes." 
Thus  in  the  New  York  convention  Mr.  Jay  said  "that  direct  taxes 
were  of  two  kinds,  general  and  specific,"  and  that  "the  objection 
[then  under  discussion]  could  only  apply  to  the  laying  of  general 
taxes  upon  all  property."*  In  Virginia,  Mr.  Monroe  asked 
rhetorically :  "  What  is  the  extent  of  the  power  of  laying  and 
collecting  direct  taxes  ?  Does  it  not  give  to  the  United  States 
all  the  resources  of  the  individual  states  ?  Does  it  not  give  an 
absolute  control  over  the  resources  of  all  the  states ?"* 

Mr.  Marshall,  afterwards  chief  justice,  following  the  fiscal 
usage  of  the  Virginia  government,  stated  that  the  objects  of 
direct  taxes  were  "well  understood,"  and  that  they  were  "lands, 

*  Elliot's  Debates^  v.  p.  393.  ■  Ibid,^  v.  p.  451.  *  Ibid.^  i.  p.  368. 

*>  Ibid,^  ii.  p.  381.  5  Ibid,^  iii.  p.  216. 
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slaves,  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  domestic 
property.'  Two  years  later  Gouverneur  Morris  seems  to  have 
used  the  term  **  direct  taxes "  as  practically  synonymous  with 
"  internal "  taxes. 

In  Hamilton's  draft  of  a  constitution  it  was  proposed  to 
apportion  only  land  and  capitation  taxes  ;  but  instead  of  adopt- 
ing this  proposal,  the  convention,  being  as  a  body  much  more  in 
favor  of  decentralization  than  was  Hamilton,  extended  the  rule 
of  apportionment  to  all  direct  taxes.  Hamilton  afterwards 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  apportionment  according  to  popula- 
tion. 

When  in  1 794  it  was  proposed  to  tax  carriages,  Madison,  who 
had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
opposed  the  tax  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  direct,  and  there- 
fore unconstitutional ;  while  those  who  supported  the  measure 
contended  that  the  tax  would  be  indirect  because  it  would  be 
a  tax  on  consumption.  There  was  a  long  debate  over  the  point, 
but  no  one  intimated  that  direct  taxes  were  only  land  and  capi- 
tation taxes.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Sedgwick  said  "  that  a  capi- 
tation tax,  and  taxes  on  land,  and  on  property  and  income 
generally,  were  direct  charges.  .  .  .  He  had  considered  these, 
and  these  only,  as  direct  taxes."*  If  income  taxes  had  at  this 
period  been  more  generally  known  by  that  name,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  been  more  frequently  mentioned  as  direct  taxes. 

When  the  question  came  before  the  supreme  court,  Alexander 
Hamilton  appeared  for  the  government ;  but  while  arguing  that 
the  carriage  tax  was  indirect,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
various  forms  of  direct  taxes  were  *•  capitation  or  poll  taxes,", 
"taxes  on  lands  and  buildings,"  and  ''general  assessments, 
whether  on  the  whole  property  of  individuals,  or  on  their  whole 
real  or  personal  estate."  Again,  he  said  :  ''Duties^  imposts^  and 
excises  appear  to  be  contradistinguished  from  taxes^  and  while 
the  latter  is  left  to  apportionment,  the  former  are  enjoined  to  be 
uniform."  3      He  showed   that   the    English   carriage   tax   was 

■  Ihid,^  iii.  p.  229.  *  Annals  of  the  III  Congress,  644. 

3  LoDGE*s  Hamilton^  vii.  p.  332. 
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regarded  as  an  excise ;  an  argument  which  seems  to  have  had  much 
weight  with  the  court.  Nowhere,  up  to  this  time,  is  there  any 
trace  of  the  later  theory  that  land  and  capitation  taxes  were  the 
only  taxes  which  were  intended  to  be  apportioned. 

II. 

It  is  usual  for  critics  of  the  court's  latest  decision  to  assert 
that  it  reversed  several  previous  decisions  of  the  same  tribunal 
extending  over  a  century  of  time.  This  statement  in  all  its 
varying  forms  is  due  to  a  grave  misconception ;  to  an  entire 
failure  to  distinguish  between  judicial  decisions  and  more  or  less 
irrelevant  dicta.  It  refers,  of  course,  to  the  series  of  decisions, 
beginning  with  the  Hylton  case  in  1796  and  ending  with  the 
Springer  case  in  1880,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  term  "direct 
taxes"  in  the  Constitution  had  been  discussed.  But  does  it 
follow,  because  Daniel  Hylton  was  obliged  to  pay  the  carriage 
tax  on  his  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  chariots  a  century  ago, 
that  an  income  tax  may  be  levied  without  apportionment  ?  Let 
us  see. 

The  only  question  before  the  court  in  the  Hylton  case*  was 
the  constitutionality  of  the  carriage  tax.  The  court  at  that  time 
was  in  doubt  whether  it  had  the  power  to  declare  an  act  of 
Congress  void  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality ;  but  the 
carriage  tax  was  sustained  chiefly  because  it  was  regarded  as  a 
tax  on  expense  or  consumption —  in  other  words,  an  excise. 
But  the  suggestion  was  made  incidentally  and  with  much 
hesitation,  by  some  of  the  justices  who  heard  the  case,  that  the 
only,  or  at  least  the  principal,  direct  taxes  in  the  constitutioqal 
sense  were  land  and  capitation  taxes.  It  is  to  this  doubtful 
s^S^S^^stion  that  the  confusion  on  the  subject  is  primarily  due. 
It  has  been  repeated  in  its  more  extreme  form  and  with  increased 
positiveness  in  succeeding  cases  and  in  the  text-books,  until  it 
has  seemed  to  some  to  have  the  force  of  law.  Certainly  nothing 
was  farther  from  the  minds  of  the  justices  who  first  made  the 
suggestion. 

'3  Dallas  171. 
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Mr.  Justice  Chase  used  the  following  language : 

It  seems  to  me,  that  a  tax  on  expense  is  an  indirect  tax ;  and  I  think, 
an  annual  tax  on  a  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  is  of  that  kind ; 
because  a  carriage  is  a  consumable  commodity ;  and  such  annual  tax  on  it, 
is  on  the  expense  of  the  owner.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  but  of  this  I  do  not 
give  a  judicial  opinion,  that  the  direct  taxes  contemplated  by  the  Constitution, 
are  only  two,  to  wit,  a  capitation,  or  poll  tax,  simply,  without  regard  to 
property,  profession,  or  any  other  circumstance ;  and  a  tax  on  land. —  I  doubt 
whether  a  tax,  by  a  general  assessment  of  personal  property,  within  the  United 
States,  is  included  within  the  term  direct  tax. 

Mr.  Justice  Paterson  was  not  willing  to  say,  even  in  this 
doubtful  manner,  that  land  and  capitation  taxes  were  the  only 
ones  intended ;  he  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  a  general  property 
or  income  tax  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  direct  taxes.  He 
said  : 

Whether  direct  taxes,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  comprehend  any 
other  tax  than  a  capitation  tax,  ai^d  a  tax  on  land,  is  a  questionable  point. 
If  Congress,  for  instance,  should  tax,  in  the  aggregate  or  mass,  things  that 
generally  pervade  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  then,  perhaps,  the  rule  of 
apportionment  would  be  the  most  proper,  especially  if  an  assessment  was  to 
intervene.  ....  I  never  entertained  a  doubt  that  the  principal,  I  will  not 
say  the  only,  objects  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  as 
falling  within  the  rule  of  apportionment,  were  a  capitation  tax  and  a  tax  on 

land All  taxes  on  expenses  or  consumption  are  indirect  taxes.     A  tax 

on  carriages  is  of  this  kind,  and  of  course  is  not  a  direct  tax.  Indirect  taxes 
are  circuitous  modes  of  reaching  the  revenue  of  individuals,  who  generally 
live  according  to  their  income. 

These  definitions  of  indirect  taxes  were  in  entire  conformity 
with  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  opinion  closed  with 
a  quotation  from  The  Wealth  of  Nations  in  support  of  the  classi- 
fication given. 

Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  the  only  other  member  of  the  court  who 
gave  any  reasons  for  his  opinion,  also  declined  to  acquiesce  in 
the  definition  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice  Chase,  and  confined  his 
conclusions  strictly  to  the  case  in  hand : 

There  is  no  necessity,  or  propriety,  in  determining  what  is  or  is  not,  a 
direct,  or  indirect,  tax  in  all  cases.  Some  difficulties  may  occur  which  we  do 
not  at  present  foresee.  Perhaps  a  direct  tax  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution, 
can  mean  nothing  but  a  tax  on  something  inseparably  annexed  to  the  soil : 
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something  capable  of  apportionment  under  all  such  circumstances.  A  land 
or  a  poll  tax  may  be  considered  of  this  description.  The  latter  is  to  be  con- 
sidered so  particularly,  under  the  present  Constitution,  on  account  of  the  slaves 
in  the  southern  states,  who  give  a  ratio  in  the  representation  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  five.  Either  of  these  is  capable  of  apportionment.  In  regard  to 
other  articles,  there  may  possibly  be  considerable  doubt.  It  is  sufficient* 
on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  court  to  be  satisfied,  that  this  is  not  a  direct 
tax  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  affirm  the  present  judgment. 

These  opinions  do  not  in  the  least  indicate  that  taxes  on  per- 
sonal property  in  general  were  regarded  as  indirect,  but  merely 
that  the  carriage  tax  was  regarded  as  a  tax  on  consumption  and 
not  a  property  tax.  The  court  distinctly  refused  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "direct  taxes."  The  suggested  defini- 
tion was  not  even  the  means  by  which  the  court  arrived  at  its 
conclusion ;  it  was  entirely  obiter.  Yet  it  may  be  held  to  have 
some  value,  not  as  a  judicial  precedent,  but  as  historical  evidence. 
Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  circumstance  that  two 
members  of  the  court  were  distinguished  members  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention.  But  neither  of  these  members  expressed 
any  opinion  in  favor  of  the  exclusive  definition  of  direct  taxes. 
The  only  one  of  them  who  discussed  the  matter  at  all  was  Mr. 
Justice  Paterson,  who  considered  the  definition  "questionable,'^ 
and  adhered  strictly  to  the  economic  classification  then  in  vogue. 
He  was  the  only  member  of  the  court  who  spoke  with  any  cer- 
tainty on  the  subject,  and  he  declined  to  express  the  opinion 
that  land  and  capitation  taxes  were  the  only  direct  taxes ;  he 
contented  himself  with  saying  that  they  were  the  principal  direct 
taxes  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in  mind,  which  may 
be  conceded  on  all  hands.  There  is  a  vast  difiference  between 
saying  that  the  members  of  the  convention  had  in  mind  chiefly 
the  forms  of  direct  taxation  then  most  generally  in  use,  and 
asserting  that  they  intended  to  exclude  all  other  forms. 

A  peculiar  chain  of  circumstances,  involving  three  other 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  leads  up  from  the  Hylton  case 
to  the  first  case  involving  an  income  tax.  After  the  Hylton  case 
the  suggested  definition  of  direct  taxes  slumbered  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  and  seems  to  have  gained  strength  in  the 
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meantime.  The  meaning  of  the  term  was  again  called  in  question 
in  1868  in  the  case  of  Pacific  Insurance  Co.  vs.  SauUy^  although  it 
was  not  in  that  case  the  principal  question  at  issue.  This  case 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  if  it  involved  an  income  tax ;  but  the 
tax  in  question  was  really  a  business  tax  on  insurance  companies, 
measured  by  their  premiums  and  dividends.  After  quoting  the 
dicta  of  Justices  Chase  and  Paterson  in  the  Hylton  case,  and  citing 
commentators  who  based  their  statements  upon  those  dicta,  the 
court  reached  its  conclusion  by  means  of  this  extraordinary  logic : 

If  a  tax  upon  carriages,  kept  for  his  own  use  by  the  owner,  is  not  a  direct 
tax,  we  can  see  no  ground  upon  which  a  tax  upon  the  business  of  an  insurance 
company  can  be  held  to  belong  to  that  class  of  revenue  charges. 

The  impracticability  of  apportioning  a  business  tax  on  insur- 
ance companies  was  given  as  an  additional  reason  for  sustaining 
the  tax  as  it  stood. 

Although  the  reasons  given  are  not  satisfactory,  the  court 
was  probably  right  in  its  decision.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  an  income  tax  is  also  indirect.  A  business  tax,  even  so  far 
as  it  is  measured  by  dividends  or  receipts,  is  essentially  different 
from  a  general  income  tax,  and  one  may  easily  be  indirect  while 
the  other  is  direct.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  case  according  to  the 
most  commonly  accepted  economic  classification,  based  upon 
incidence.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  inci- 
dence of  a  tax  whether  it  is  a  general  or  an  exclusive  tax.  A 
general  income  tax  cannot  be  shifted ;  a  tax  on  the  income  of  a 
particular  business  generally  can  be.*  There  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  a  tax  on  a  particular  business  and  a  general  income 
tax  as  there  is  between  a  tax  on  pleasure  carriages  and  a  general 
property  tax.  Perhaps  even  a  greater  difference ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction in  either  case  is  so  obvious  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  point  it  out. 

The  other  two  decisions  have  even  less  relation  to  an  income 
tax.     In  Veazie  Bank  vs.  Fenno^  (1869)  it  was  decided  that  the 

'7  Wallace  433. 

*Cf.  Seligman,  The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation^  2d  edition,  p.  289. 

5  8WaUacc533- 
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tax  on  the  circulation  of  state  banks  was  not  a  direct  tax/largely 
because  Congress  had  never  actually  apportioned  any  but  land 
and  capitation  taxes ;  and  the  opinion  continued : 

And  it  may  further  be  taken  as  established  upon  the  testimony  of  Pater- 
son,  that  the  words  direct  taxes,  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  comprehended 
only  capitation  taxes,  and  taxes  on  land,  and  perhaps  taxes  on  personal 
property  by  general  valuation  and  assessment  of  the  various  descriptions 
possessed  within  the  several  Estates. 

The  succession  tax  was  sustained  in  1874  in  Scholey  vs.  Rew,* 
It  was  held  not  to  be  a  tax  on  real  estate,  but  on  the  devolution 
of  real  estate,  or  on  the  right  to  become  the  successor.  With 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  direct  taxes  the  court  said : 

Whether  direct  taxes  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  comprehend  any 
other  tax  than  a  capitation  tax  and  a  tax  on  land  is  a  question  not  absolutely 
decided,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  determine  it  in  the  present  case. 

The  tax  on  bank  circulation  was  properly  classed  as  indirect, 
for  it  is  a  tax  on  a  special  privilege,  or  a  particular  act.  The 
succession  tax,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  direct  tax  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  not  being  shifted.  But  among  writers  on  taxation  there 
are  at  least  four  different  criteria  for  distinguishing  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxes.  According  to  these  four  modes  of 
classification,  direct  taxes  are  (i)  those  finally  borne  by  the 
persons  from  whom  payment  is  demanded ;  (2)  taxes  on  revenue, 
as  distinguished  from  taxes  on  expense;  (3)  taxes  assessed  at 
regular  intervals  by  means  of  ^rolls  of  taxpayers'  names ;  (4) 
taxes  assessed  directly  upon  immediate  and  permanent  manifes- 
tations of  taxpaying  ability.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
the  income  tax  is  direct  according  to  all  these  criteria;  but 
according  to  the  last  two,  which  are  administrative  rather  than 
strictly  economic,  the  succession  tax  is  indirect,  and  it  is  so 
classified  on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  economists  and  adminis- 
trative officials  alike.  In  such  a  case  as  this  it  was  eminently 
proper  for  the  court  to  give  the  government  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

All  these  cases,  then,  were  decided  correctly,  although  the 
reasons  given  by  the  court  are  not  always  convincing.    And 

'23  Wallace  331. 
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none  of  these  decisions  is  reversed  by  that  of  1895,  which  had  to  do 
only  with  an  income  tax.  Indeed,  the  court  took  especial  care 
not  to  overrule,  even  in  dictum^  those  decisions  which  had  sus- 
tained ''taxation  on  business,  privilejfes,  or  employments."'  As 
for  the  theory  that  ** direct  taxes"  meant  only  land  and  capita- 
tion taxes,  that  had  never  been  determined.  In  no  case  had  the 
court  been  called  upon  to  pass  upon  that  hypothesis ;  and  indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  case  could  be  brought  which  would 
require  such  an  exclusive  definition. 

The  chief  stumbling-block  remains  to  be  considered.  The 
case  of  Springer  vs.  United  States*  had  to  do  with  an  income  tax; 
but  even  the  decision  in  this  case  has  not  necessarily  been 
reversed.  As  the  court  pointed  out  in  the  first  decision  of 
Pollock  vs.  Loan  and  Trust  Company  in  1895,  ^^*  Springer's 
income  was  derived  wholly  from  professional  earnings  and  inter- 
est on  United  States  bonds,  and  the  validity  of  the  tax  as  to 
either  source  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  action,  which  was  an 
action  of  ejectment  brought  on  a  tax  deed  issued  on  the  sale  of 
real  estate  for  income  taxes.^  The  court  was  not  required  to 
decide  whether  the  income  tax  was  constitutional  as  a  whole, 
but  only  whether  it  could  be  levied  upon  either  part  of  the 
income  in  question.  The  validity  of  the  whole  income  tax  not 
being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Springer  case,  what  part 
of  the  tax  was  sustained?  The  conclusion  of  the  court  was 
expressed  in  the  following  comprehensive  language : 

Our  conclusions  are,  that  direct  taxes,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  only  capitation  taxes,  as  expressed  in  that  instrument,  and  taxes  on 
real  estate ;  and  that  the  tax  of  which  the  plaintiff  in  error  complains  is 
within  the  category  of  an  excise  or  duty. 

The  doctrine  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  now 
for  the  first  time  announced  in  this  extreme  form  and  positive 
manner,  is  obviously  dictum  still.  May  not  the  second  part  of 
the  sentence  also  be  considered  dictum  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  at  issue  ?  It  was  in  order  for  the  court  to  sus- 
tain the  tax  in  its  application  either  to  professional  earnings  or  to 

« 158  U.  S.  635.  •  102  u.  S.  586.  '  157  u.  S.  578,  579. 
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interest  on  government  bonds ;  but  the  language  of  the  opinion 
is  so  general  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  which  part  of  the 
tax  was  really  sustained.  Where  there  is  such  uncertainty, 
there  is  nothing  to  bind  the  court  in  future  decisions.  If  it  had 
been  clearly  and  necessarily  decided  in  the  Springer  case  that  a 
tax  on  income  from  United  States  bonds  was  indirect,  the 
decision  of  1895  would  be  a  reversal  of  that  much  of  the 
decision.  But  it  was  not  so  decided ;  and  as  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  remarked,  ''We  are  considering  the  rule  stare  decisis^  and 
we  must  decline  to  hold  ourselves  bound  to  extend  the  scope  of 
decisions."'  Certainly  the  income  tax  cases  of  1895  ^^  °^^ 
reverse  any  decision  sustaining  a  tax  on  professional  earnings ; 
that  part  of  the  income  tax  of  1894  was  not  annulled  on  the 
ground  of  unconstitutionality,  but  only  because  other  parts  of 
the  tax  were  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  the  tax  was  evi- 
dently intended  as  an  indivisible  whole. 

But  even  if  this  decision  were  a  reversal  of  the  Springer 
case,  and  to  that  extent  a  breach  of  the  rule  stare  decisis,  it 
would  be  abundantly  justified  by  the  new  light  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  the  historical  researches  of  counsel  and  court.  These 
scholarly  investigations  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  some- 
what hasty  consideration  of  the  Springer  case,  which  seems  not 
to  have  been  presented  to  the  court  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  possible.  Mr.  Springer  cited  numerous  political  econo- 
mists in  support  of  the  economic  definition  of  direct  taxes,  but 
the  historical  evidence  was  comparatively  meager.  The  assis- 
tant attorney-general,  contra,  submitted  a  remarkable  brief,  in 
which,  blindly  following  the  lead  of  his  predecessor  in  Scholey 
vs.  Rew,  it  was  attempted  to  prove  the  income  tax  indirect  by  a 
spurious  reference  to  Roman  law  !  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall 
was  cited  as  authority  that  the  Romans  recognized  only  land 
and  capitation  taxes  as  direct  taxes ;  but  the  only  foundation 
for  this  important  discovery  was  a  footnote  or  two  in  which  the 
editor  of  Gibbon  made  his  own  classification  of  the  Roman  taxes,* 

« 157  U.  S.,  579. 

*  The  reference  was  "  i  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  vi.  on  pp.  190  et  se^."" 
The  footnotes  are  Smith's,  and  are  found  in  Harper's  edition  at  pp.  416^-423. 
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The  decision  of  the  court  also  was  vulnerable  at  more  than  one 
point.  It  rested  upon  the  dicta  of  the  four  preceding  cases; 
and  the  astounding  assertion  was  made  that  ''all  these  cases 
are  undistlnguishable  in  principle  from  the  case  now  before  us, 
and  they  are  decisive  against  the  plaintiff  in  error/'  As  in 
Veazie  Bank  vs.  Feimo^  the  court  supported  its  conclusion  also 
upon  the  mere  circumstance  that  Congress  had  never  as  a  matter 
of  fact  apportioned  any  taxes  except  upon  real  estate  and  slaves. 
According  to  this  mode  of  proof,  if  no  taxes  had  ever  been 
apportioned,  there  would  have  been  no  direct  taxes ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rule  of  uniformity,  as  distinguished  from  appor- 
tionment, would  be  applicable  only  to  those  taxes  to  which  it 
had  actually  been  applied.  No  new  form  of  taxation  would  be 
possible  under  either  rule.  The  court  was  at  great  pains  to 
exclude  the  income  tax  from  Hamilton's  enumeration  of  direct 
taxes  in  his  Hylton  case  brief,  by  arguing  that  it  was  not  a  tax 
upon  the  "whole  personal  estate,"  but  only  on  the  income  during 
a  year,  or  a  small  part  of  the  estate ;  and  yet  in  the  concluding 
dictum  Hamilton's  authority  was  entirely  rejected.  Attention 
has  sometimes  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  tax  involved  in 
this  case  was  a  war  measure,  which  the  court  would  naturally  be 
very  reluctant  to  annul;  but  it  is  even  more  significant  that 
the  case  was  decided  long  after  the  law  in  question  had  been 
repealed,  when  an  adverse  decision  would  have  served  no  useful 
practical  purpose  at  all  comparable  with  the  resulting  confusion. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  consideration  should  have  had  no  influ- 
ence with  the  court.  It  was  the  wrong  time  to  make  a  test  case ; 
and  this  should  be  considered  in  estimating  the  weight  to  be 
attached  to  the  decision  as  a  precedent. 

From  our  present  point  of  view  the  apportionment  of  taxes 
according  to  population  seems  distinctly  unjust,  and  it  may  be 
conceded  that  it  can  never  again  be  resorted  to  unless  to  avert 
impending  disaster.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  com- 
prehensive rule  requiring  apportionment  of  all  direct  taxes  was 
inserted  in  the  Constitution.  There  was  as  yet  little  sense  of 
national  unity ;    the   Union  was   only  just  emerging  from  the 
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Confederation.  Where  relations  to  the  general  government  were 
concerned,  the  states,  and  not  individuals,  were  still  regarded  as 
the  units;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  compromise  made  it 
natural  that  the  rights  of  the  states  should  be  more  carefully 
considered  than  absolutely  equal  justice  between  citizens  of 
different  states.  Moreover,  the  founders  of  the  Republic  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  idea  that  taxation  and  representation 
should  go  together.  The  provision  for  apportioning  direct  taxes 
was  a  practical  improvement  upon  the  plan  of  requisitions  in 
force  under  the  Confederation,^  and  it  was  calculated  to  prevent 
the  particular  abuses  then  most  feared.  And  finally,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  constitutional  convention,  the  inequalities  of 
fortune  were  then  so  inconsiderable  that  apportionment  involved 
no  great  injustice  even  as  between  individuals. 

At  last  we  have  an  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  rule 
of  taxation  reached  after  the  most  thorough  research  by  counsel 
on  both  sides  and  by  the  court  itself,  and  based  not  upon  dicta^ 
but  upon  all  the  historical  evidence  obtainable  and  upon  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  language  employed.  For  those  who  object 
to  the  decision  as  a  dangerous  infraction  of  the  rule  stare  decisis 
to  hope  that  this  decision  itself  may  be  reversed,  is  the  height 
of  inconsistency.  The  mode  in  which  the  decision  was  reached 
is  perhaps  more  open  to  criticism  than  the  substance  of  the 
decision  itself.  It  was  based  largely  upon  the  idea  that  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  taken  in  their  "  natural 
and  obvious  sense,''  and  yet  it  was  reached  by  the  roundabout 
process  of  declaring  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  to  be 
direct,  and  taxes  on  the  income  from  property  to  be  equivalent 
to  taxes  on  the  property  itself.  This  manner  of  reasoning  may 
have  been  necessitated  by  the  differences  of  opinion  in  the  court 
itself,  and  by  the  desire  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  over- 
ruling former  opinions ;  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  much 
simpler,  and  as  completely  in  accord  with  the  "natural  and 
obvious"  meaning  of  words,  to  say  that  the  income  tax  was 

«  Bullock,  Finances  of  the  United  States  from  tyjs  ^  '7^9%  PP- 153-164 ;  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  vol.  xv.  p.  218. 
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direct  because  it  was  an  income  tax.  It  might  then  still  have 
been  possible  to  impose  separate  taxes  on  most  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  income,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
income  tax ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  a  partial  tax  need  not  be 
considered  direct  because  a  general  tax  of  the  same  kind  is.  A 
system  of  separate  taxes,  even  if  it  affected  nearly  all  kinds  of 
income,  might  have  been  separately  declared  to  be  iijdirect  with 
a  much  less  violent  stretching  of  terms  than  was  required  in  the 
Springer  case,  for  example,  in  calling  the  income  tax  as  a  whole 
an  excise  or  an  indirect  tax.  But  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  it 
stands  since  1895  seems  to  preclude  the  taxation  of  income  from 
property  as  such. 

III. 

The  desirability  of  an  income  tax  is  a  distinct  question ;  but 
here  also  there  is  much  confusion  of  thought.  An  impression 
seems  to  prevail  that  there  is  some  peculiar  virtue  (or  vice)  in 
an  income  tax  which  makes  it,  even  when  levied  at  a  propor- 
tional rate,  an  instrument  for  bringing  about  a  greater  equality 
between  rich  and  poor.  This  impression  is  due  largely,  no 
doubt,  to  the  very  generous  exemption  in  the  income-tax  law  of 
1894;  but  exemptions  are  equally  applicable  to  other  direct 
taxes.  The  fact  is  that  an  income  tax  is  no  more  favorable  to 
the  p>oor  than  many  other  forms  of  taxation.  Its  abstract  jus- 
tice is  defeated  by  its  practical  defects,  some  of  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  remedy.  It  falls  most  heavily  not  upon  the  largest 
incomes,  but  upon  those  whose  amount  can  be  least  readily  con- 
cealed. The  man  with  a  salary  cannot  escape;  the  man  of 
wealth  can,  according  to  the  elasticity  of  his  own  conscience. 
The  income  tax  punishes  honesty  and  puts  a  premium  upon  per- 
jury. There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  tax  which  makes  it 
easier  to  assess  justly  than  the  state  taxes  on  personal  property; 
the  superior  federal  administration  might  save  it  from  becoming 
a  farce  (as  the  still  better  administration  of  Prussia  makes  it  a 
partial  success),  but  could  never  make  it  operate  equally.  The 
comparative  success  of  the  Civil  War  income  tax  in  its  early 
years  was  due  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  patriotism  of  the  war 
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period,  which  would  not  even  question  the  constitutionality  of 
the  tax  as  long  as  the  war  continued.  As  soon  as  the  war  was 
over  the  receipts  suddenly  began  to  dwindle  away.*  Even  the 
English  income  tax,  with  its  principle  of  taxing  each  constituent 
part  of  income  at  Its  source,  is  weak  in  one  of  its  most  important 
parts,  where  that  expedient  is  not  practicable.* 

It  remains  to  consider  what  sources  of  revenue  are  still  open 
to  the  national  government.  The  customs  and  the  internal 
revenue  are  usually  sufficient  for  its  needs,  but  among  those  who 
regret  the  annulment  of  the  income  tax  are  many  who  hope  to 
see  protective  tariffs  disappear.  Even  this  change  of  policy, 
however,  need  not  be  accompanied  by  any  very  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  customs  revenue,  as  the  history  of  free  trade  in  Eng- 
land abundantly  proves.  It  is  possible  that  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only  might  be  made  quite  as  productive  as  a  tariff  for  protec- 
tion. As  for  the  internal-revenue  system,  the  war  revenue  act 
of  1898  gives  an  idea  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  capable 
of  extension  in  an  emergency,  without  resorting  to  the  taxation 
of  incomes,  and  without  imposing  any  very  severe  burdens  upon 
anyone.  It  was  only  necessary  to  increase  the  very  light  taxes 
on  malt  liquors  and  tobacco  and  to  levy  new  taxes  on  a  few 
kinds  of  business,  on  certain  business  documents  and  proprietary 
articles,  and  on  legacies.  A  tax  was  also  levied  on  mixed  flour, 
but  .this  was  for  purposes  of  regulation.  In  studying  this  act 
nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  the  large  number  of  possible 
sources  of  revenue  which  were  passed  over  because  they  were 
not  needed.  For  example,  the  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  cor- 
porations, proposed  by  the  senate  finance  committee,  if  it  had 
not  been  limited  to  refineries  and  pipe-line  companies,  would 
have  produced  'a  large  revenue ;  and  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  business  would  seem  to  be  particularly  appropriate  for 
federal  taxation,  because  the  interstate  complications  which  arise 
from  their  taxation   by  the  commonwealths  would  be  avoided, 

*  See  Wells,  Theory  and  Practice  of  TaAoHon^  p.  528. 

•Cf.  Hill,  The  English  Income  Tax,  chap.  7.     (Economic  Studies,  iv.  pp.  3^7— 
388.) 
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and  because  taxation  and  regulation  would  go  together.'  It 
may  even  be  that  the  trust  problem  could  be  partly  solved  by 
means  of  a  system  of  progressive  taxes  on  corporations. 

There  are  various  parts  of  the  war  revenue  measure  which  may 
well  be  retained  as  permanent  features  of  the  internal  revenue 
system.  For  example^  there  is  no  widespread  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  tax  on  sugar  and  oil  companies,  even  if  other 
corporations  are  not  to  be  included  with  them ;  and  so  far  as  a 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly,  a  tax  on  the  gross 
receipts  is  not  necessarily  shifted  to  the  consumers.'  The 
legacy  tax  seems  not  to  have  had  the  anticipated  result  of  dis- 
couraging the  states  from  imposing  similar  taxes,  and  as  the 
inheritance  taxes  levied  by  the  states  are  never  heavy  and  sel- 
dom apply  to  direct  heirs,  there  is  little  cause  for  complaint  in 
the  addition  of  a  federal  tax.  Even  the  stamp  taxes,  though 
they  involve  some  inconvenience,  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  paid 
willingly.  But  above  all,  the  increased  taxes  on  tobacco  and 
liquors  should  be  retained,  though  perhaps  with  some  modifica- 
tions. These  taxes  are  free  from  the  principal  objections  to 
indirect  taxes  in  general ;  they  are  levied  on  articles  of  volun- 
tary use,  and  they  are  apt  to  come  partly,  at  least,  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  who  enjoy  a  partial 
monopoly .3  In  so  far  as  a  tax  increases  retail  prices,  the  effect 
is  partly  to  diminish  the  amount  consumed,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  regretted  in  the  case  of  these  particular  luxuries, 
and  partly  to  tax  the  consumers,  to  which  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion unless  the  burden  be  unjustly  distributed.  Now  the  dis- 
tribution of  taxes  on  liquor  and  tobacco  is  doubtless  more  just 
than  that  of  taxes  on  the  consumption  of  necessities ;  indeed, 

*Cf.  Adams,  SeUnct  of  Financi^  p.  496;  ''The  Federal  Taxation  of  Interstate 
Commerce,**  RtvUw  tf  Reviews^  Febraary  1899. 

*CI.  Sblioman,  op,  at,t  pp*  286-388.  It  teems  quite  impossible  to  say  whether 
or  to  what  extent  this  tax  actually  has  been  shifted  to  the  consumers.  Since  it  was 
imposed  the  general  tendency  of  prices  has  been  upward  in  petroleum,  but  downward 
in  sugar ;  but  in  neither  case  was  there  any  increase  of  price  at  the  time  the  act  was 
]>assed  or  for  some  weeks  thereafter. 

>Cf.  Hows,  op,  at,^  p.  256. 
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Professor  Neumann  found  from  an  examination  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  household  budgets  that  in  Germany  the  taxes  on  tobacco 
and  wine  at  least  actually  took  a  smaller  percentage  from  the 
incomes  of  the  poor  than  from  those  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do.' 
In  order  to  insure  a  just  distribution  of  the  burden,  however,  the 
taxes  should  be  levied  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  or  at  least  dif- 
ferentiated according  to  quality. 

There  are  many  other  possible  sources  of  federal  revenue, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  needed.  The  carriage  tax 
might  be  reimposed  and  extended  to  automobiles ;  and  there  are 
many  other  articles  of  luxury,  from  yachts  to  billiard-tables, 
which  might  be  made  to  contribute  something,  as  they  have  in 
times  past.  The  house  tax  of  1798  was  levied  as  part  of  an 
apportioned  direct  tax ;  but  the  analogy  of  the  Hylton  case 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  an  unapportioned  tax  on  rentals 
levied  on  the  occupiers  might  be  sustained  as  a  tax  on  consump- 
tion, and  therefore  indirect.  If  so,  it  could  be  made  a  very 
fruitful  source  of  revenue ;  and  with  the  aid  of  progressive  rates, 
it  might  be  so  contrived  as  to  tax  individuals  approximately  in 
proportion  to  their  incomes. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  these  latent  resources,  it  should  still 
be  considered  that  a  direct  income  tax  ought  to  be  levied — 
the  Constitution  points  out  the  ways  by  which  it  may  be  amended. 
This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish,  but  it  has  been  done, 
and  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  done  again  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  there  is  no  strong,  general  demand  for  the  change.  It 
may  be  thought  that  a  rejection  of  the  rule  of  apportionment 
would  be  especially  difficult  to  carry  because  of  the  opposition 
of  those  states  to  which  the  rule  gives  an  advantage ;  but  this 
consideration  loses  its  weight  when  once  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  taxes  are  never  again  to  be  apportioned  in  any  case, 
unless  possibly  as  a  last  resort  in  some  great  emergency.  It 
would  not  be  a  question  between  apportioned  and  uniform  direct 
taxes,  but  between  uniform  direct  taxes  and  indirect  taxes.  A 
referendum  would  at  any  rate  have  an  educational  effect  which 

'  Zmr  Gemeindesteuerreform  in  Deutsckiand^  p.  18. 
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would  make  it  worth  while,  whatever  the  outcome.  It  would  be 
better  under  any  circumstances  to  amend  the  Constitution  than 
to  misinterpret  it ;  but  when,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  it  is 
deliberately  proposed  to  change  its  interpretation  by  "packing" 
the  supreme  court,  and  so  subjecting  that  high  tribunal  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  party  politics,  it  is  time  for  all  good  citizens  to 
protest,  and  to  point  out  the  better  way. 

Max  West. 
Thb  Columbian  University. 
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FROM   1820  TO  1840.' 

II. 

The  export  of  first  importance  during  the  third  decade  of 
the  century  was  cotton.  Its  value  for  the  ten  years  was  256 
million  dollars.  This  was  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
domestic  exports  and  44  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  imports 
retained  for  home  consumption. 

The  cotton  crop  for  the  year  1820  was  160  million  pounds.' 
As  cotton  picking  usually  began  in  August,  the  period  within 
which  the  crops  were  marketed  probably  coincided  pretty  closely 
with  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  which  then  opened  October  i. 
The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1821  were  78  per  cent,  of  the 
crop  in  1820.  The  crop  increased  to  180  million  pounds  in  1821, 
but  the  European  demand  was  growing  so  fast  that  our  exports 
in  the  fiscal  year  1822  absorbed  99  per  cent,  of  this  20  million 
pounds  increment.  This  would  indicate  that  practically  all  the 
increase  in  the  demand  for  home  consumption  was  satisfied  from 
reserve  stocks.  The  probability  that  this  home  demand  was  not 
increasing  very  rapidly  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  export 
price,  which  had  been  165^  cents  in  1821,  was  increased  only 
yi  cent  by  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  European  demand.^ 
These  prices  seem  to  have  been  high  enough  to  encourage  the 
extension  of  cotton  planting,  for  the  crop  in  1822  was  210  million 

*  Part  I  was  published  in  this  Journal,  vol.  viii.  No.  i,  pp.  34-57.  The  aathority 
for  all  statements  in  this  article,  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports  and  imports 
is  the  United  States  Reports  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  The  tables  in  the  appendix 
give  the  most  important  facts  in  a  fomf  convenient  for  reference. 

*  The'  fifTures  on  the  production  of  cotton  are  those  found  in  the  report  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Woodbury,  dated  Feb.  29,  1836.  Executive  Document  XXIV 
Congress,  first  session,  vol.  iv.  No.  146,  p.  7. 

'  This  does  not  mean  that  the  manufacturers  were  not  prospering,  or  that  their 
consumption  of  cotton  was  not  rapidly  increasing,  but  it  does  point  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  period  in  which  household  manufactures  were  rapidly  declining. 
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pounds.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  97  per  cent,  of  this  30  million 
pounds  increment  in  the  crop  was  exported.  It  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  export  price  to  1 1  ^^^  cents  in  order  to  market  such  a 
quantity  abroad.  Evidently  domestic  demand  was  still  sluggish. 
Either  these  low  prices  discouraged  the  planting  of  so  large  an 
acreage,  or  1823  was  an  unfavorable  crop  year,  for  the  produc- 
tion declined  to  185  million  pounds.  Our  own  cotton  factory 
system  had  now  developed  to  a  point  where  its  consumption 
beg^n  to  be  of  more  influence  in  the  market.  In  1823  but  17 
per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year  had  been  retained  for 
home  consumption,  but  in  1824  23  per  cent,  was  retained.  This 
made  necessary  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  exported  amounting 
to  over  30  million  pounds.  England  iiyrreased  her  imports  from 
other  sources  over  17  per  cent  in  the  calendar  year  1824.  But,  in 
spite  of  that,  her  demand  was  so  active  that  the  decreased  supply 
from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1824  was  valued  at 
1^%  cents  a  pound.  Because  of  this  increase  in  price  the 
143.4  million  pounds  exported  in  1824  were  worth  more  by  1.5 
million  dollars  than  the  173.7  million  pounds  exported  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  influence  of  a  higher  price  upon  the  amount  produced  is 
at  once  observed.  The  crop  of  1824  was  30  million  pounds 
larger  than  that  of  1823  and  five  million  pounds  in  excess  of  that 
in  any  previous  year.  It  came  upon  the  market  just  in  time  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  abnormal  demand  resulting  from  the 
great  speculative  movement  in  England  in  1824  and  1825.' 
The  high  prices  resulting  from  the  speculation  in  England  dis- 
couraged purchases  by  our  own  manufacturers  and  those  of 
France.  However,  exports  to  England  alone  increased  over  42 
million  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1825,  and  the  export  price  for 
the  year  was  2iji(  cents.  The  value  exported  to  England  in 
1824  was   15  million  dollars,  in  1825  30  million  dollars.      The 

'On  the  speculative  movement  in  prices  in  England  in  1824  and  1825  see 
TooKB*s  History  of  Prices,  yo\,  ii.  pp.  142-146.  On  page  144  he  says :  "Cotton,  from 
its  importance,  and  from  its  affording,  in  the  first  instance,  the  fairest  grounds  for 
investment,  became  a  prominent  object  of  speculation  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
and  at  exorbitant  prices.** 
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increase  in  the  total  value  of  cotton  exported  was  59  per  cent. 
There  was  no  increase  in  the  exports  to  other  countries.  The 
high  prices  greatly  stimulated  the  opening  up  of  new  plantations 
and  the  crop  of  1825  amounted  to  255  million  pounds,  or  40 
million  pounds  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  specu- 
lation in  England  had  collapsed  before  any  considerable  part  of 
this  crop  had  been  marketed.  Fortunately,  the  stocks  held  in 
the  United  States  were  very  low,  and  the  brisk  domestic  demand 
enabled  the  planters  to  sell  considerable  quantities  of  the  new 
crop  in  the  fall  of  1825  at  quite  high  prices.  A  southern  news- 
paper quoted  in  NUes'  Register^  gives  the  ruling  price  for  cotton 
in  the  South  during  1825  as  20  cents.'  England,  however,  was 
holding  large  quantities  of  the  cotton  purchased  during  the 
speculative  movement,  and  cotton  could  not  be  sold  there  with- 
out great  reductions  in  the  price.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  France  imported  twice  as  much  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  that  the  amount  retained  for  home  consumption 
increased  nearly  one  third,  it  was  still  necessary  to  sell  134 
million  pounds  in  England  during  the  fiscal  year  1826,  at  what- 
ever price  could  be  obtained.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
export  price  for  the  year  fell  to  I2ji(  cents.  But  the  influence 
of  the  English  cotton  speculation  on  the  fortunes  of  the  south- 
ern planter  had  not  yet  exhausted  itself.  As  we  have  said 
before,  the  ruling  price  in  the  South  during  1825  had  been 
about  20  cents.  Elated  by  this  high  price,  and  with  their  cus- 
tomary blindness  to  the  effect  of  oversupply  on  prices,  the 
planters  in  the  spring  of  1826  seem  to  have  put  every  available 
foot  of  ground  into  cotton.  The  result  was  a  crop  of  350  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  95  million  pounds  over  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  planter  got  from  6j^  cents  to  12}^  cents  for 
this  crop,  and  ought  to  have  considered  himself  fortunate,  for, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  it  at  all,  it  was  necessary  to  export  to 
France  twice  as  much  as  her  average  import  in  1824  and  1825,  and 
to  England  more  than  twice  as  much  as  she  had  taken  in  1824.* 

^  NUes  Register ^  vol.  xxx.  p.  161. 

'Secretary  Woodbury  gives  the  average  price  of  cotton  in  1 826  as  1 1  cents. 
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The  decreased  price  resulted,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  a 
very  large  decrease  in  the  crop  for  1827.  Its  amount  was  but 
270  million  pounds.  The  importations  of  Europe,  however,  had 
been  far  beyond  her  capacity  for  consumption  and  in  conse- 
quence our  exports  fell  off  even  more  than  the  crop.  The 
decrease  in  the  crop  was  80  million  pounds ;  in  the  exports  84 
millions.  This  great  decrease  in  production  had  hardly  kept 
pace  with  the  decreased  demand  for  that  year,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  export  price  fell  from  I2J^  to  10  cents.  Yet,  for 
some  reason,  the  planters  thought  fit  to  increase  their  output 
again,  and  the  crop  for  1828  amounted  to  325  million  pounds. 
They  were  not  too  sanguine  in  their  operations  if  the  prices  they 
had  been  receiving  were  satisfactory,  for  the  additional  exports 
in  1829  absorbed  the  entire  55  million  pounds  increment  in  the 
crop  at  a  slight  increase  in  price.  Encouraged  by  this  rapid 
revival  in  the  demand  the  planters  again  increased  their  acreage 
and  the  crop  for  1829  was  15  million  pounds  in  excess  of  the 
great  crop  of  1826,  and  40  millions  in  excess  of  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  There  was  very  little  change  in  prices,  yet  exports 
increased  34  million  pounds. 

Can  we  obtain  any  information  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
governing  cotton  production  and  exportation  in  the  United  States 
from  the  data  just  passed  in  review?  It  is  evident  that  for  1825 
and  1826,  they  were  indicative  of  speculative  conditions  in  Eng- 
land, quite  as  much  as  of  economic  and  industrial  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  easier,  therefore,  to  deal  with  the  years  in 
which  such  complications  do  not  have  to  be  considered.  During 
the  years  1 82  i-i  824, 586.7  million  poundsof  cotton  were  exported. 
Its  export  valuation,  as  returned  by  the  custom-house  officers, 
was  87.49  million  dollars.  During  the  years  1827- 1830  the  quan- 
tity exported  was  1068.2  million  pounds,  and  its  value  108.  i 
million  dollars.  We  had  increased  the  quantity  exported  82 
per  cent,  but  while  doing  so  had  increased  the  value  received  in 
return  only  23}^  per  cent.  The  improved  conditions  for  cotton 
production  in  the  United  States  had  reduced  its  price  about  five 
cents,  or  nearly  one  third.     This  improvement  in  conditions  had 
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been  brought  about  by  the  opening  up  of  cheaper  and  better 
lands,  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  and  the  reduced 
cost  of  maintaining  them,  by  the  reduced  cost  of  packing  and 
transporting  the  cotton,  and  by  the  general  reduction  in  the  price 
of  commodities  purchased  by  the  planters. 

How  fast  the  opening  up  of  new  plantations  was  being  carried 
on  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  within  the  settled  area  west  of 
Pennsylvania  and  south  of  the  Potomac  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation actually  decreased  from  1820  to  1830.'  Mr.  M.  B.  Ham- 
mond says : 

In  the  decade  ending  with  i82o»  the  superiority  of  the  prairie  lands  and 
river  bottoms  for  cotton  growing  began  to  be  appreciated,  and  by  1830  the 
western  country  had  outstripped  the  eastern  states  in  production.  ....  In 
181 1,  H  of  the  cotton  crop  was  raised  in  the  Atlantic  coast  sutes,  Virginia^ 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  in  1821  these  states  still 
produced  over  |  of  the  total  crop.  Five  years  later,  however,  the  states  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  almost  equaled  the  Atlantic  coast 
states  in  cotton  production,  having  raised  over  \  of  the  entire  crop  grown 
that  year,  and  by  1833  they  were  in  the  lead,  producing  -I'r  of  the  entire 
crop." 

One  does  not  get  a  full  appreciation  of  the  expansion  of  cotton 
planting  territory  from  these  quotations.  Mr.  Hammond  has 
included  Georgia  among  the  older  states,  but  the  increase  of  occu- 
pied area  in  that  state  was  probably  as  great  during  this  decade  as 
in  any  other  southern  state  except  Tennessee.  The  increase  in  her 
white  population  was  107,000,  in  Alabama's  105,000,  in  Tennes- 
see's 196,000.  The  increase  was  far  below  100,000  in  every  other 
southern  state.  Moreover,  the  lands  occupied  in  1820  were  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  state,  and  were  not 
adapted  to  cotton  culture,  while  those  in  the  southern  and  west- 
ern parts  of  the  state,  taken  up  during  this  decade,  were  first- 
class  cotton  lands.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  considerable 
increase  of  the  cotton  crop  in  1825  as  an  indication  that  many 
new  plantations  were  being  opened  up.  According  to  contempo- 
rary estimates  the  cotton  crop  of  Georgia  increased  38  per  cent. 

'  UnUed  States  Census  ReporU,  1880. 

*  M.  B.  Hammokd,  The  Cotton  Industry^  p.  70.    IHd,,  p.  247. 
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in  that  year»  that  of  the  gulf  states  25  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
South  Carolina  only  16  per  cent.* 

That  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  cotton  was  largely  due  to 
the  competition  of  these  fresh  fields  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
restriction  of  production  in  South  Carolina  below  the  capacity 
of  the  state  at  higher  prices.  The  extent  of  this  restriction  is 
indicated  by  the  great  increase  in  the  product  of  that  state  in 
1826,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  obtained  from 
the  previous  crop.  Her  increase  in  that  year  was  52  per  cent., 
while  that  of  the  western  states  was  but  31  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
Georgia  only  23.*  All  these  indications  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  cheaper  and  better  lands  of  the  new 
plantations  were  very  largely  responsible  for  the  reduced  cost 
of  production.  The  extent  of  the  exodus  to  these  lands  may 
be  emphasized  by  further  reference  to  the  Census  Report.  The 
increase  of  the  white  population  of  South  Carolina  was  only 
iyi  per  cent,  or  less  than  }^  the  rate  for  the  entire  country. 
The  increase  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  was  over  100  per  cent. 
The  absolute  amount  of  increase  in  Tennessee  was  nearly  ten 
times,  and  that  in  each  of  the  states,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  was 
over  five  times  as  much  as  in  South  Carolina. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  South  Carolina  was  able 
to  push  the  production  of  cotton  upon  fields  that  could  not  have 
been  profitably  cultivated  in  former  years.  The  increase  in  the 
planter's  stock  of  negro  laborers  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
cultivate  an  increased  area  at  a  less  cost.  The  increase  in  the 
average  planter's  stock  of  slaves  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while 
in  1820  but  32  in  every  100  persons  in  the  state  were  slaves, 
in  1830  they  had  increased  to  36  in  every  100.  The  rapid 
opening  up  of  plantations  in  the  southwest  was,  however,  the 
more  important  effect  of  the  general  increase  in  the  number  of 
slaves.  The  extent  to  which  the  increase  was  used  in  this  way 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  white  population  in  the 

*  Niiis,  Tol.  xxxii.  p.  63.  The  totals  given  in  Niiis  indicate  plainly  that  they 
apply  to  the  crop  years  1824  and  1825. 

*  NiUst  vol.  xxxiiL  p.  217. 
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Gulf  states  increased  74  per  cent,  during  the  decade,  the  number 
of  slaves  showed  the  remarkable  gain  of  158  per  cent. 

Not  only  did  the  cotton  planters  have  more  slaves,  but  the 
individual  slave  was  a  source  of  less  expense  to  his  owner.  The 
food  of  the  slaves  was  never  a  great  expense,  as  they  were 
expected  to  raise  their  own  to  a  large  extent,  but  the  masters 
had  to  provide  material  for  their  clothing.  The  material  gen- 
erally used  was  called  negro  cloth.  The  price  of  this  cloth  was 
50  per  cent,  less  in  1830  than  in  181 5,  and  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  less  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade. 

Although  the  prairie  lands  and  river  bottoms  of  the  West 
were  much  more  productive  than  the  plantations  in  South  Caro- 
lina, this  alone  could  not  have  brought  those  located  in  Tennessee 
and  northern  Alabama  under  cultivation  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  during  the  decade. 
This  reduction  had  been  brought  about  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
South  and  West  by  the  use  of  steamboats.  The  number  of  these 
boats  in  use  on  the  western  rivers  was  72  in  1820  and  213  in 
1830.' 

The  other  expenses  connected  with  marketing  the  cotton  had 
also  been  reduced.  The  cost  of  cotton  bagging  in  1830  was  less 
than  half  what  it  had  been  in  the  early  twenties.*  A  similar 
reduction  had  also  taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  strap  iron  used 
for  cotton  ties. 

Cheaper  transportation  had  decreased  the  planter's  ex{>ense 
for  supplies  in  general,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  marketing  his 
product.  Moreover,  in  1830,  the  factories  of  Pittsburg  and  Cin- 
cinnati were  supplying  the  Southwest  with  machinery,  steam 
engines,  furniture,  etc.,  at  prices  in  those  towns  below  what  many 
of  the  same  articles  would  have  cost  in  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  ten  years  before,  and,  of  course,  very  much  below  Pitts- 
burg and  Cincinnati  prices  at  that  time.^  Some  instances  of 
changes  in  Pittsburg  prices  will  illustrate  the  extent  of  this 
decrease.     In  1820  the  price  of  bar  iron  was  S200  a  ton,  in 

*  Niles^  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  97. 

^Nilesy  vol.  xxxViii.  p.  140.  ^Ibid,,  pp.  292,  293. 
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1830  tioo  a  ton.  Prices  of  boiler  iron  for  the  given  dates  were 
res[>ectively  S350  and  Si 40  a  ton;  sheet  iron  Si 8  and  S8.50  a 
cwt.;  hoop  iron,  (250  and  ti20  a  ton;  axes,  S24  and  S12  a 
dozen ;  other  farm  tools,  steam  engines,  stoves,  etc.,  from  one 
third  to  one  half  as  much  in  1830  as  in  1820.  The  average  price 
of  sugar  in  Philadelphia  in  1820  was  S10.50  a  cwt.,  in  1830 
only  tj.62.  Sheetings,  the  factory  price  of  which  was  18  cents 
in  1820,  were  sold  for  8^  cents  in  1830.' 

It  was  the  reduced  cost  of  production  brought  about  by  the 
conditions  that  have  been  passed  in  review,  that  caused  the 
increase  of  our  cotton  crop  from  160  million  pounds  in  1820  to 
365  millions  in  1829,  in  spite  of  the  decrease  of  33^  per  cent, 
in  its  price  per  pound.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  a  man  start- 
ing in  the  business  in  1830  would  have  obtained  a  higher  profit 
than  one  engaged  in  it  in  1820,  had  it  not  been  for  the  single 
item  of  increased  cost  of  slaves.*  The  conditions  that  made 
lO-cent  cotton  a  possibility  in  the  United  States  from  1826  to 
1832  were  of  special  importance  because  the  low  price  of  this 
cotton  in  connection  with  its  excellent  quality  established  our 
position  as  the  source  of  supply  for  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
Europe.  Moreover,  it  gave  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
cottons  throughout  the  world  such  an  impetus  that  in  the  eight 
years  following  1832,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  of  raw  cotton 
production,  its  average  export  price  was  over  25  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  1832. 

The  protection  afforded  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  by  the  tariff,  was  effective  in  bringing  about  this  increased 
demand  for  cotton.  The  difference  between  the  total  cotton 
production  for  the  years  1 820-1 824  and  the  total  exports  of  the 
years  1 821-182  5  was  188  million  pounds.  This  must  correspond 
roughly  to  the  amount  of  home  consumption  during  the  first 
half  of  the  decade.  Estimated  in  the  same  way  it  amounted  to 
292  million  pounds  during  the  second  half.     This  indicates  an 

'  General  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry  assembled  at  New  York 
October  26^  i8gi^    Reports  of  Committees^  pp.  18,  71,  114. 

■  Hammond,  pp.  51,  52. 
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increase  in  the  home  consumption  of  about  55  per  cent.*  This 
increase  was  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  factories,  it  must  be  remembered  that  during 
this  period  the  household  manufactures  gave  up  to  a  large  extent 
their  unequal  contest  with  the  power  looms.  The  manufacturers 
had  been  generally  prosperous.  They  usually  ascribed  such 
trouble  as  they  had  to  excessive  competition  and  overproduction 
among  themselves.  One  of  them  thus  describes  the  conditions 
prevailing  shortly  before  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1824: 
**  By  the  present  tariff,  cotton  yarn,  as  fine  as  No.  30,  and  the  goods 
made  out  of  such  yarn,  is  fully  protected,  as  it  regards  foreign 
competition ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  business  being  good  in 
the  years  1820,  '21  and  '22,  capitalists  were  induced  to  invest 
their  money  so  plentifully,  and  spindles  and  looms  multiplied  so 
rapidly,  that  the  consumption  could  not  keep  pace  with  them ; 
in  consequence,  the  domestic  competition  has  rendered  the  busi- 
ness a  losing  one,  and  cotton  goods  of  the  description  stated  are 
sold  ....  cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported  free  of  duty."* 
A  North  Carolina  editor  expressed  the  opinion  in  the  fall  of 
1825  that  cotton  was  4  cents  a  pound  higher  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  there  had  been  no  demand  from  the  Northern  manu- 
facturers. It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  quote  opinions  to 
convince  one  that  the  demand  of  customers  who  took  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  crop  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  and  19 
per  cent,  in  the  second  must  have  had  a  very  decided  effect  on 
the  price. 

In  closing  the  study  of  cotton  production  and  exportation^ 
the  facts  deserving  emphasis  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
The  differential  advantages  of  the  United  States  as  a  producer 
of  cotton  were  greater  than  in  any  other  line ;  these  advantages 
were  so  increased  during  the  decade  that  cotton  planting  was 
probably  as  profitable  throughout  the  country  in   1830  as  in 

'  Ellison  makes  the  increase  in  our  consumption  about  46  per  cent.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  has  taken  into  consideration  the  cotton  that  was  shipped  up  the 
Mississippi  River  for  consumption  in  the  West.  T.  Ellison,  Cotton  Trade  of  Great 
Britain^  p.  1 00. 

*NiUst  vol.  XXV.  p.  290. 
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1820.  This  ability  to  produce  at  a  low  price  at  that  time  was  of 
special  importance,  because  it  secured  our  position  as  the  source 
of  supply  for  European  manufacturers.  The  great  increase  in 
the  production  of  cotton  had  caused  a  similar  increase  in  the 
demand  for  the  slaves  raised  in  the  border  states,  and  the  foods 
and  other  commodities  produced  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley. 
The  export  next  to  cotton  in  importance  was  tobacco.  Its 
value  for  the  decade  was  56.9  million  dollars,  or  but  little  over 
one  fifth  as  nAuch  as  that  of  cotton.  The  value  exported  in  1830 
was  less  than  that  in  1820.  The  value  in  the  first  five  years  was 
1.4  million  dollars  more  than  in  the  last.  The  quantity  exported 
in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  was  403,000  hogsheads,  in  the  last 
421,000.  These  figures  indicate  that  if  the  United  States  should 
have  increased  the  quantity  of  her  tobacco  exports  materially, 
it  would  have  been  as  disastrous  to  the  price  as  were  the 
increased  exports  of  cotton.  Holland  and  England,  who  were 
our  leading  tobacco  customers,  both  took  less  tobacco  in  the 
last  half  of  the  decade  than  in  the  first.  France  increased  her 
purchases,  but  the  change  is  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  our 
increased  indulgence  in  the  wines  and  silks  of  that  country.  Evi- 
dently the  high-priced  slave  labor  resulting  from  the  expansion 
in  cotton  production  restricted  the  planting  of  tobacco  so  that 
the  area  devoted  to  its  culture  did  not  generally  increase  much 
taster  than  the  domestic  demand.  The  variation  both  in  the 
price  and  the  quantity  of  exports  from  year  to  year  were  such 
as  would  be  expected  from  favorable  and  unfavorable  crop  years 
rather  than  from  any  permanent  change  in  the  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  decrease  in  the  price  of  tobacco  indi- 
cated that  the  domestic  demand  measured  in  money  did  not 
increase  during  the  whole  decade  quite  as  fast  as  the  supply,  and 
that  other  sources  of  supply  were  opening  up  about  as  fast  as  the 
demand  abroad  increased.  However,  if  we  compare  the  two 
halves  of  the  decades,  it  appears  that  the  better  facilities  for 
transportation  and  the  cheaper  machinery  and  other  supplies  had 
enabled  tobacco  planters  to  decrease  the  money  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  spite  of  the  higher  cost  of  slaves.     The  price  of  tobacco 
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had  not  decreased  so  fast  as  prices  of  other  commodities,  or,  io 
other  words,  the  demand  for  tobacco  measured  in  other  com- 
modities was  growing  faster  than  the  supply.  The  increased 
cost  of  the  slave  was  the  most  eflEective  single  factor  in  restrict- 
ing the  production  of  tobacco,  but  when  the  inelasticity  of  the 
demand  for  that  commodity  is  taken  into  consideration  this 
seeming  misfortune  of  the  tobacco  planters  must  be  counted  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

Flour  was  the  agricultural  export  third  in  importance.  The 
shipments  during  the  decade  amounted  to  9,120,000  barrels, 
valued  at  49.1  million  dollars.  The  exports  for  1821-1825  were 
4,460,000  barrels,  valued  at  (5.46 a  barrel;  for  1826-1830  4,660,- 
000  barrels,  valued  at  S5.24  a  barrel.  The  second  half  of  the 
decade  yielded  a  slightly  increased  total  value  of  exports,  but 
at  a  slight  decrease  in  the  price  received. 

The  inspections  reported  for  1 821-1825  were  8,460,000 
barrels  and  for  1826-1830  11,451,876  barrels.  This  indicates 
that  the  domestic  market  for  flour  had  increased  in  importance 
much  faster  than  the  foreign,  since  the  exports  in  the  first  period 
were  53  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  period  but  41  per  cent,  of  the 
inspections.'  The  inspections  indicate  quite  plainly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Erie  canal  to  the  flour  trade.  Before  its  opening 
in  1825  there  was  no  increase  and  in  two  years  out  of  the  three 
a  decline  in  the  amount  inspected.  After  the  canal  was  opened 
every  year  of  the  decade  showed  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
inspection.  The  total  in  1830  was  67  per  cent,  larger  than  in 
1 82 1.  The  importance  of  the. canal  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  forty  or  fifty  million 
dollars  in  five  years.*  But  the  inspection  returns  indicate  that 
this  improvement  in  transportation  facilities  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  New  York  state.     This  is  shown  as  well  by  fig^ures 

'  The  states  that  bad  an  export  trade  in  flour  nsoally  had  laws  requiring  its 
inspection.  The  figures  given  above  include  the  inspections  at  New  York,  Albany, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg  and  Fal- 
mouth, Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  New  Orleans. 

*  Nilts^  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  362. 
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on  the  actual  construction  of  canals.  In  1830  New  York  state 
had  564  miles  of  completed  canals,  Pennsylvania  480  miles, 
Virginia  120  miles.  There  were  70  miles  completed  in  the  West, 
72  in  New  England,  and  43  in  the  South. ' 

The  West  Indies  had  been  our  most  important  customer  for 
flour  during  the  decade.  Among  them  Cuba  was  the  first  in 
importance,  the  Danish  West  Indies  and  Hayti  second  and  third. 
South  America  ranked  next  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  amount  of 
flour  taken.  However,  the  exports  to  both  of  these  customers 
were  decidedly  less  in  1826-1830  than  in  1821-1825.  The 
exports  to  England  had  been  of  but  very  little  importance  till 
1829.  It  was  only  the  exceptional  demand  from  that  country 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  decade  that  prevented  the  exports 
in  1826-1830  falling  decidedly  below  those  in  1821-1825. 

Turning  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  reports  we  find  that 
the  quantity  exported  in  1821  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
year  except  the  last.  Any  increase  in  price  was  accompanied  by 
a  sharp  fall  in  the  amount  exported,  and  when  prices  declined 
again  the  old  foreign  markets  were  not  regained.  It  would 
seem  that  the  conditions  of  production  were  such  that  competi- 
tion did  not  act  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  to  increase  output  in 
prompt  response  to  every  increase  in  price.  The  conclusion 
must  be  that  in  spite  of  some  improvement  in  facilities  for  trans- 
portation the  United  States  had  not  materially  advanced  her 
position  as  a  producer  of  wheat  flour  for  the  world  market.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  condition  of  the  wheat  farmer 
was  not  greatly  improved.  The  ruling  value  of  wheat  in  other 
commodities  was  higher  in  the  last  part  of  the  decade  than  in 
the  first.  The  time  and  labor  cost  of  producing  and  marketing 
it  was  considerably  decreased,  and  in  response  to  the  increase  of 
the  consumption  demand  we  find  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount 
of  its  annual  production. 

Among  the  agricultural  exports,  the  various  products  of  ani- 
mals rank  next  in  importance,  though  their  total  value  for  the 
decade  was  only  26.5  million  dollars,  or  but  46  per  cent,  of  that  of 

■  NUes^  ▼ol.  xxxviii.  p.  433. 
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wheat  flour.  There  are  not  sufficient  data  as  to  prices  to  render 
their  presentation  or  discussion  of  any  value.  These  exports  in 
the  last  half  of  the  decade  were  Si 00,000  in  excess  of  those  in 
the  first  half.  So  far  as  animal  products  were  concerned  the 
United  States  was  practically  of  no  more  importance  in  the 
world  market  in  1830  than  she  had  been  in  1820.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  farms 
it  becomes  evident  that  this  part  of  our  export  trade  had  suffered 
a  great  decrease  in  importance  from  the  individual  femner's 
point  of  view. 

The  report  for  rice  was  of  a  more  satisfactory  character  to 
the  planters.  The  total  value  exported  in  1826-1830  was  11.4 
million  dollars,  which  was  31  per  cent,  more  than  that  for  the 
first  five  years.  This  increased  value  of  total  exports  had  resulted 
from  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  exported  in  the  second  half 
of  the  decade  by  47  per  cent.  The  southern  planter  had  seen  a 
relatively  greater  increase  in  the  total  returns  from  this  product 
than  from  cotton,  yet  the  quantity  of  rice  exported  had  increased 
but  little  more  than  half  as  fast  as  that  of  cotton.  Practically 
all  the  increased  export  of  rice  went  to  Europe.  Holland,  alone, 
increased  her  imports  by  over  160  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
France  was  just  100  per  cent.,  while  the  other  countries  of  cen- 
tral Europe  all  imported  more.  England  did  not  increase  her 
imports,  and  there  was  practically  none  exported  to  Spain  or  the 
other  Mediterranean  countries.  The  shipments  to  the  West 
Indies  were  of  considerable  importance,  amounting  to  nearly 
three  eighths  of  the  total  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  and  to 
nearly  one  third  in  the  last  half. 

Corn  and  com  meal  are  the  only  exports  that  show  an 
increase  in /price.  In  the  first  five  years  3,520,000  bushels 
exported  were  valued  at  1 1,870,000,  while  3,530,000  bushels 
exported  in  the  second  half  were  valued  at  S2,o  10,000.  The 
export  value  of  760,000  barrels  of  meal  in  the  first  half  was 
S2, 1 80,000;  in  the  second  half  780,000  barrels  were  valued  at 
{2,400,000.  These  figures  enforce  the  fact  even  more  strikingly 
than  those  on  the  flour  export,  that  even  if  there  had  been  a 
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demand  from  abroad  at  the  ruling  prices  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  United  States  had  not  yet  brought  the  rich  field 
of  her  interior  near  enough  to  the  seacoast  so  that  she  could 
take  her  place  as  a  producer  of  breadstuffs  for  the  world  at  large. 
The  most  remarkable  showing  of  the  decade  was  undoubtedly 
that  made  in  the  exports  of  manufactures.  In  every  year  of  the 
second  half  of  the  decade  the  exports  for  1821  were  exceeded 
by  over  100  per  cent.  No  year  failed  to  show  an  increase  in 
the  annual  export  until  1828.  The  total  export  of  manufactures 
for  the  decade,  $50,892,000,  was  exceeded  only  by  exports  of 
cotton  and  exports  of  tobacco.  The  increase  of  the  second  half 
of  the  decade  over  the  first  was  $11,718,000.  The  correspond- 
ing increase  for  the  great  staple,  cotton,  had  been  only  ten  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  the  total  exports  of  all  other  commodities  had 
actually  fallen  off  about  three  million.  This  increase  in  the 
exports  of  manufactures  was  to  a  large  degree  confined  to 
articles  familiarly  known  as  ''Yankee  notions,"  cotton  manufac- 
tures and  gold  and  silver  coin  of  our  own  minting.*  "Yankee 
notions"  must  not  be  construed  too  narrowly,  for  the  list 
includes  such  articles  as  printing  presses,  books  and  maps,  glass 
manufactures,  etc.  These  articles  were  not  separately  listed 
before  1826.  The  treasury  reports  show  that  exports  of  "manu- 
factured articles  not  distinguished  in  the  returns"  increased 
from  $6,520,000  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  to  $14,834,000  in 
the  second  half.  Manufactures  such  as  soap,  candles,  boots  and 
shoes,  hats  and  caps,  manufactures  of  wood,  etc.,  which  had 
been  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  distinguished  in  the  returns 
for  1 82 1  increased  from  an  export  of  $2,262,000  in  that  year  to 
$3»i69,ooo  in  1825,  but  the  export  of  these  articles  was  less  in 
1829  and  1830  than  in  1824  and  1825.  Their  total  for  the  first 
half  of  the  decade  was  $13,535,000  and  for  the  second  half 
$16,471,000.  The  largest  gains  in  this  second  list  were  made  in 
hats  and  caps  and  manufactures  of  iron,  both  of  which  increased 
a  little  over  100  per  cent. 

^This  export  of  coin  amounted  to  four  million  dollars  in  the  last  half  of  the 
decade.     It  is  not  separated  from  the  other  items  in  the  first  half. 
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The  increase  in  exports  of  products  of  the  sea  in  the  second 
half  of  the  decade  was  a  little  over  half  a  million  dollars,  or 
between  6  and  7  per  cent.  The  exports  of  products  of  the 
forest  declined  from  $21,938,000  to  $19,059,000.  This  was  the 
only  considerable  decrease  in  any  of  the  large  divisions  of  our 
export  trade,  and  the  decrease  was  practically  confined  to  the 
exports  of  ashes  and  naval  stores.  The  former  decreased  from 
$6,667,000  to  $4,226,000,  and  the  latter  from  $2,239,000  to 
$1,843,000. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  goods  imported  in  this  decade 
(excluding  gold  and  silver)  was  $729,489,000.  The  value  of 
the  re-exports  was  $162,009,000.  The  difference  between  these 
two  amounts  is  $567,480,000.  This  difference  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  value  of  the  foreign  goods  retained  for  home 
consumption.  In  so  using  it  one  should  remember  that  it  is 
only  a  very  crude  approximation,  and  probably  in  most  cases 
much  below  the  real  value.  As  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
errors  that  may  arise  from  such  a  method  of  computing  home 
consumption  the  case  of  spices  in  the  first  half  of  this  decade 
may  be  cited.  The  difference  between  the  quantities  of  spices 
imported  and  re-exported  was  five  million  pounds,  and  this 
probably  coincided  very  nearly  with  the  actual  consumption  of 
foreign  spices  in  this  country,  yet  the  export  value  of  the  spices 
that  were  re-exported  was  $144,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  all 
spices  imported  during  that  period.  This  is  a  very  extreme  case 
of  what  always  occurred  in  some  measure.  Nevertheless,  crude 
as  this  approximation  is,  it  furnishes  us  the  best  means  we  have 
for  comparing  total  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  different 
periods.  The  imports  of  the  precious  metals  during  the  decade 
had  amounted  to  $69,145,000,  their  exports  to  $71,528,000. 

The  value  of  imports  for  the  first  half  of  this  decade  excluding 
gold  and  silver  was  $369,233,000.  The  value  of  re-exports  was 
$85,587,000.  The  value  of  home  consumption  as  indicated  by 
these  amounts  is  $283,646,000.  The  corresponding  amounts  for 
the  second  half  are  $360,256,000,  $76,422,000,  and  $283,834,000. 
This  would  indicate  an  increase  of  less  than   i  per  cent,  in  the 
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quinquennial  consumption  of  foreign  goods.  Moreover,  a  study 
of  the  returns  in  detail,  has  convinced  me  that  this  method  does 
not  give  so  great  an  undervaluation  of  the  home  consumption  in 
the  second  quinquennium  as  in  the  first.  The  population  had 
increased  about  15^  per  cent.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  value 
of  the  foreign  goods  consumed  was  less  in  the  second  half  of 
the  decade  than  in  the  first.  The  larger  consumption  of  foreign 
goods  in  the  first  quinquennium  is  in  part  explained  by  the  mar- 
keting of  the  surplus  stock  of  precious  metals.  The  exports  of 
gold  and  silver  in  that  period  were  $43,473,000,  exclusive  of  the 
domestic  exports  which  were  not  distinguished  from  other  items 
until  1826.  The  imports  amounted  to  only  $31,063,000.  This 
indicates  a  net  export  of  nearly  15  million  dollars.  On  the 
contrary  the  imports  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  second  quin- 
quennium was  $38,082,000,  while  the  total  exports  were  only 
$28,055,000.     That  is,  there  was  a  net  import  of  $10,027,000. 

The  value  of  foreign  goods  consumed  was  less  in  1821  than 
in  any  other  year  of  the  decade.  The  average  individual  con- 
sumption that  year  was  between  four  and  five  dollars.  The 
value  of  foreign  goods  retained  for  home  consumption  was 
greater  in  the  aggregate  and  per  capita  in  1822  than  in  any  other 
year  of  the  decade,  and  amounted  to  nearly  70  million  dollars. 
The  conditions  reviewed  in  a  former  article*  explain  sufficiently 
the  small  purchases  in  1821  and  the  large  increase  in  the  next 
year  was  probably  intended  to  bring  the  stock  of  foreign  sup- 
plies to  its  normal  proportions  rather  than  to  afford  the  means 
for  extraordinary  indulgence.  Other  years  of  large  aggregate 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  were  1825  and  1828.  The  con- 
sumption in  these  years  amounted  to  about  66  and  68  million 
dollars.  These  amounts  probably  indicate  an  actual  increase  in 
the  use  of  foreign  goods.  The  cause  for  this  increase  in  1825 
was  the  very  high  price  of  cotton  and  its  large  sales  to  foreign- 
ers. In  1828  two  causes  were  at  work.  The  current  balance  on 
international  account  was  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  part 
through  her  services  as  an  ocean  carrier  and  in  part  through  the 
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sale  of  securities  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  this  the  prospect  of 
the  higher  tariff  duties  passed  that  year  encouraged  large  impor- 
tations before  the  law  should  come  into  force.  The  effect  of 
the  law  in  discouraging  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  is 
probably  shown  in  the  decline  to  an  average  of  about  54  millioD 
dollars  in  1829  and  1830. 

The  imports  for  this  period  naturally  fall  into  three  principal 
divisions,  food  products,  miscellaneous  commodities,  and  manu- 
factures. The  study  of  the  importation  and  consumption  of 
foreign  food  products  will  now  be  taken  up  in  detail. 

Foreign  food  products  made  up  a. little  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  aggregate  value  of  imports  in  the  first  half  of  the 
decade.  Their  re-exports  were  a  little  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
all  re-exports.  The  indicated  value  of  foreign  food  products 
consumed  was  69.6  million  dollars.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
decade  imports  of  foods  declined  in  value  eight,  re-exports  seven, 
million  dollars,  decreasing  the  value  of  the  quinquennial  con- 
sumption to  68.5  millions.  As  the  population  had  increased 
about  1 5  per  cent,  this  indicates  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
individual  consumption  of  foreign  foods.  Fortunately  there  was 
a  record  kept  of  the  quantities  of  foods  imported  and  re-exported 
which  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  their  consumption 
much  more  exactly  than  they  are  indicated  by  the  figures  just 
given. 

The  indicated  value  of  foreign  wines  consumed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  decade  was  $6,312,000,  in  the  second  half  {6,589,000, 
an  increase  of  a  little  over  4  per  cent.  But  the  difference 
between  quantities  of  wine  imported  and  re-exported  which  must 
represent  very  nearly  the  actual  consumption,  was  11,285,000 
gallons  for  the  first  half  of  the  decade  and  13,626,000  for  the 
second  half.  The  real  increase  in  consumption  was  therefore 
2,341,000  gallons  or  21  per  cent.  There  had  been  an  increase 
in  the  individual  consumption  of  foreign  wines  instead  of  the 
decrease  that  would  be  inferred  from  the  differences  between 
the  values  of  imports  and  re-exports.  The  error  in  this  case 
arises  from   the   increased   consumption  of  the  cheaper  wines 
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imported  from  France  and  Spain,  which  of  course  did  not  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  increase  in  the  expenditures  for  wines. 
This  increased  importation  of  cheap  wines  had  reduced  the 
average  import  price  from  S5  ^^  5^  cents  per  gallon. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  spirits  decreased  from  20,374,000 
gallons  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  to  13,809,000  gallons  in 
the  second.  The  decrease  in  the  approximated  values  was  from 
*ii»334tOOO  to  $6,006,000.  Here  as  in  the  case  of  wine  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  price  per  gallon  which  would  cause  an 
inference  as  to  consumption  based  on  the  decrease  in  the  values 
to  be  incorrect.  The  most  of  the  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  spirits  was  the  result  of  the  tariff  of  1828.  The  consumption 
in  the  years  1821-1823  was  11,683,000  gallons.  In  the  first 
three  years  of  the  second  quinquenniun  it  was  11,134,000  gal- 
lons, a  decrease  of  only  549  gallons.  The  consumption  in  1824 
and  1825  was  8,691,000  gallons  but  in  1829  and  1830  it  had 
fallen  to  2,675,000  gallons.  That  is  of  the  total  decrease 
amounting  to  6,565,000  gallons,  nearly  95  per  cent,  is  found  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  duty  on  spirits  had  been  increased  1 5 
cents  on  the  gallon,  and  although  the  import  price  was  five  cents 
lower  for  the  years  1829  and  1830  than  it  had  been  for  the  two 
preceding  years,  the  consumer  was  thus  compelled  to  pay  10 
cents  more  per  gallon  than  formerly  which  probably  accounts 
for  this  remarkable  decrease. 

Molasses  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  food  imports 
during  this  decade.  The  value  consumed  constituted  nearly  1 6  per 
cent,  of  that  of  all  foreign  foods.  The  consumption  in  the  first 
half  of  the  decade  was  59,671,000  gallons,  in  the  second  58,973,000 
gallons.  The  total  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  molasses  was 
not  nearly  so  striking  as  in  spirits,  but  the  influence  of  the  tariff 
of  1828  was  even  more  in  evidence  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  In  the  opening  trienniums  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
decade  the  consumption  of  molasses  was  34,106,000  gallons  and 
40,614,000,  an  increase  of  6,508,000.  In  the  closing  bienniums 
the  consumption  was  25,653,000  and  18,524,000  gallons,  a 
decrease  of  7,129,000  gallons.    Comparing  the  consumption  in 
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the  last  biennium  with  that  of  the  two  years  precedinp^  we  find 
that  the  decrease  amounted  to  8,197,000  gallons.  The  duty  on 
molasses  had  been  increased  five  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  draw- 
back hitherto  paid  on  exports,  of  rum  made  from  foreign 
molasses,  was  withdrawn.  A  temperance  movement  inaugurated 
in  1826  was  of  sufficient  extent  to  materially  reduce  the  domestic 
consumption  of  rum  and  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  coffee 
operated  in  the  same  direction.  As  the  United  States  was  the 
principal  customer  of  the  West  Indies  for  molasses  this  marked 
decrease  in  our  demand  caused  a  decline  in  the  average  import 
price  from  21  cents  in  the  two  years  1827  and  1828  to  13^  cents 
in  the  years  1829  and  1830.  This  affords  a  very  interesting 
illustration  of  legislation  operating  to  reduce  the  demand  for  a 
foreign  commodity  and  thereby  causing  a  decrease  in  the  import 
price  of  that  commodity  exceeding  the  increase  in  the  duty  paid 
by  the  domestic  consumer. 

The  returns  in  regard  to  tea  are  decidedly  interesting  because 
of  the  very  small  changes  from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of 
the  decade.  The  total  imports  fell  from  38,969,000  pounds  to 
38,928,000  pounds.  There  was  a  very  slight  increase  in  the 
price,  the  total  value  increasing  from  $12,060,000  to  $12,403,000. 
The  greatest  relative  change  was  in  re-exports  which  increased 
from  7,644,000  pounds  to  8,629,000  pounds.  The  price  of  tea 
re-exported  fell  from  50  to  48  cents  per  pound.  The  domestic 
consumption  decreased  from  31,325,000  pounds  to  30.299,000 
pounds.  That  is,  without  any  material  change  in  the  price  the 
individual  consumption  of  tea  had  fallen  o£f  about  1 5  per  cent. 
This  was  not  the  result  of  more  stringent  economy  but  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  very  great  increase  in  coffee  drinking. 

Changes  in  the  returns  of  the  coffee  trade  from  the  first  to 
the  second  quinquennium  are  as  noticeable  as  was  their  absence 
in  the  case  of  tea.  Coffee  was  easily  the  most  important  item 
among  the  imports  of  foods.  It  constituted  more  than  one 
fourth  of  their  whole  value  in  both  halves  of  the  decade.  In  the 
first  quinquennium  nearly  one  half  the  value  of  re-exports 
was  in  coffee.     The  average  import  price,  which  was  16^  cents 
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in  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  fell  to  9^  cents  in  the  last. 
In  response  to  this  fall  in  price  imports  increased  from  168,832,000 
pounds  to  245,188,000  pounds.  In  spite  of  the  lower  price 
re-exports  decreased  from  81,496,000  pounds  to  80,529,000 
pounds  and  their  value  fell  from  $14,182,000  to  $7,855,000. 
This  loss  in  the  value  of  re-exports  of  coffee  made  up  over  three 
fourths  of  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  all  re-exports  of  foods. 
Estimating  the  value  of  the  home  consumption  in  the  usual  way 
we  find  that  it  increased  from  $13,547,000  in  the  first  half  to 
$15,377,000  in  the  second,  or  13.5  per  cent.  This  shows  an 
increase  smaller  than  that  in  population.  But  the  quantity 
retained  increased  from  87,336,000  pounds  to  164,659,000  pounds 
or  88.5  per  cent.  While  the  values  would  seem,  to  indicate  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  individual  consumption  of  coffee  in  the 
United  States,  the  quantities  show  that  there  was  an  increase 
from  a  consumption  by  the  average  individual,  of  about  eight 
pounds  to  nearly  fourteen  pounds.  The  increased  use  of  coffee 
was  not  caused  by  the  reduction  of  price  alone.  The  increasing 
demand  for  temperance  beverages  found  in  coffee  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  the  rum  used  in  former  years.  The  partial  substi- 
tution of  coffee  for  tea  was  also  due  in  part  to  other  causes  than 
the  change  in  price.  Coffee  was  the  product  of  our  nearest 
neighbors.  It  was  necessary  to  go  around  the  world  for  tea. 
The  West  Indians  were  glad  to  take  our  own  products  in  exchange 
for  their  coffee.  Indeed  they  usually  paid  us  a  balance  in  the 
precious  metals.  The  people  of  the  Orient  had  little  use  for  our 
commodities  and  even  without  any  increase  in  our  consumption 
of  tea  they  received  much  the  larger  part  of  our  exports  of  gold 
and  silver. 

Sugar  was  the  food  import  of  second  importance.  Indeed, 
foreign  sugar  exceeded  coffee  in  the  value  consumed  in  this 
country.  The  re-export  of  sugar  was  far  less  than  that  of  coffee. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  decade  the  value  of  the  re-exports  of 
coffee  had  been  over  half  the  value  of  its  imports,  while  the 
value  of  re-exports  of  sugar  constituted  a  little  less  than  one 
third  the  value  of  all  imports  of  sugar.     There  was  an  increase 
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in  the  average  import  price  of  sugar  from  5.7  cents  per  pound 
to  5.9  cents,  if  the  customhouse  returns  are  to  be  accepted. 
Onesusf>ects,  however,  that  the  West  Indian  planter  did  not  receive 
so  much  for  his  sugar  as  the  importer  wished  the  consumers  to 
believe  that  he  did.  Indeed,  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  sugars 
from  Porto  Rico  were  sold  at  so  low  a  price  in  New  York  City 
that  after  paying  freight  and  other  expenses  there  remained  but 
a  cent  a  pound  for  the  planter.'  Furthermore  the  difference 
between  the  price  reported  by  the  importer  and  the  price  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  during  1830  was  not  enough  to  warrant 
the  importations  made  in  that  year.  But  even  if  we  suppose 
that  the  increased  price  of  foreign  sugar  was  a  fiction  of  the 
importers  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in 
Philadelphia  amounting  to  nearly  20  per  cent,  was  quite  sufficient 
to  discourage  the  business  of  importing  sugar.'  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  surprise  therefore  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  fell 
from  374,782,000  pounds  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  to 
368,333  pounds  in  the  second.  The  re-exports  of  sugar  fell  from 
nine  to  five  million  pounds,  although  their  value  fell  only  from 
6.7  million  to  5.3  million  dollars.  The  domestic  consumption 
of  foreign  sugars  increased  from  282,849,000  pounds  to 
316,092,000  pounds,  or  II  per  cent.  This  shows  a  decline  in 
the  individual  consumption  of  foreign  sugars,  but  the  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  sugar  produced  at  home  probably  more 
than  counterbalanced  it.  The  government  encouragement  of 
the  sugar  industry  seemed  to  be  quite  effective  during  this 
decade.  The  largest  crop  of  sugar  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade 
was  less  than  30  million  pounds.^  The  generally  accepted 
estimate  of  the  crop  of  1828  is  88  million  pounds  although  at 
that  time,  the  claim  was  made  that  it  amounted  to  100  million 
pounds.*  The  important  point,  however,  is  the  fact  that  while 
prices  of  foreign  sugar  had  increased,  the  price  of  sugar  in  New 
Orleans  had  fallen  over  25    per  cent.      This  decrease   in  the 

«  The  Reports  of  Committees^  Convention  of  Friends  of  Industry,  p.  72. 

•/W/.,p.7l.  ^NUes,  1821-1825. 

*  Reports  of  Committees,  Convention  of  Friends  of  Industry,  p.  68. 
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price  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  increase  in  domestic  pro- 
duction. Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that  the  decision  of  the 
southern  planter  between  the  planting  of  cotton  and  sugar  was 
often  determined  in  favor  of  the  latter  when  the  former  would 
have  been  chosen  but  for  the  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  sugar. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  fruits  increased  from  24,067,000 
pounds  to  32,458,000  or  35  per  cent.  This  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  foreign  fruits  was  accomplished  with  only  a 
fractional  reduction  in  the  import  price.  The  quantity  of 
re-exports  remained  practically  the  same  but  their  value  increased 
over  40  per  cent. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  decade  over  three  fourths  of  all  spices 
imported  were  re-exported  and  as  has  been  noted  before,  the 
export  value  of  that  three  fourths  exceeded  by  $144,000,  the 
entire  value  of  the  imports.  The  quantity  imported  was 
21,197,000  pounds.  In  the  second  half  of  the  decade  it 
increased  to  24,092,000  pounds,  while  the  re-exports  fell  from 
16,116,000  pounds  to  11,607,000  pounds.  The  domestic  con- 
sumption increased  from  5,181,000  pounds  in  the  first  half  to 
12,485,000  pounds  in  the  second  half  of  the  decade.  This  great 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  spices  was  probably,  in 
large  part,  due  to  the  decline  in  the  average  import  price  from 
12.6  cents  to  9.4  cents  per  pound. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  last  half  of  the  decade  the  average  Ameri- 
can was  using  more  of  foreign  wines,  coffee,  fruits  and  spices  and 
less  of  foreign  spirits,  molasses,  tea  and  sugar  than  in  the  first. 
He  was  obtaining  all  of  these  articles  except  tea  at  lower  prices,, 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  tea  was  only  one  cent  per  pound. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  are  grouped  various  raw 
materials  and  crude  manufactures.  Their  increased  importa- 
tion was  a  good  index  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  own  manu- 
factures during  the  period.  The  total  value  of  these  commodities 
retained  for  home  consumption,  was  $44,821,000  in  the  first  half 
of  the  decade  and  $44,275,000  in  the  last.  The  value  of  foreign 
indigo  consumed  increased  from  $1,300,000  to  three  times  that 
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amount.  The  consumption  of  dye  and  tropical  woods  increased 
from  $240,000  to  $1,340,000  or  nearly  sixfold.  The  largest 
item  in  imports  of  raw  materials,  raw-hides,  increased  from 
$8,170,000  to  $9,090,000.  In  copper,  brass  and  tin  the  increase 
was  from  $3,800,000  to  $6,180,000.  The  treasury  returns  do 
not  generally  give  the  quantities  of  these  imports.  From  those 
that  are  given  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  there  was  a  general 
decline  in  their  prices.  But  even  if  prices  remained  the  same  it 
is  evident  that  the  domestic  manufactures,  in  which  the  articles 
already  mentioned  were  used,  had  been  increasing  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  population. 

The  most  notable  decline  in  the  imports  of  this  group  was  that 
which  took  place  in  lead.  The  consumption  of  lead  during  the 
first  half  of  the  decade  was  valued  at  $980,000,  during  the 
second  at  $340,000.  The  price  of  lead,  however,  as  indicated 
by  our  export  price  on  shipments  to  France  declined  50  per 
cent,  from  1821  to  1830.  The  duty  on  lead  under  the  tariff  act 
of  18 16  had  been  one  cent  per  pound.  In  1824  it  had  been 
raised  to  two  cents,  and  in  1828  to  three.  The  increase  of  the 
tariff  in  1824  was  followed  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  lead 
mines  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  In  1825  the  production  from 
these  mines  had  amounted  to  less  than  half  a  million  pounds,  in 
1829  it  amounted  to  nearly  14  millions.  The  consumption  of 
foreign  paints,  ochre  and  so  forth,  declined  from  1.3  million  dollars 
to  $680,000.  In  1829  and  1830  the  consumption  was  only  about 
$1000  a  year. 

The  total  value  of  manufactures  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion  in  the  years  1821-1825  was  $167,209,000,  in  1826-1830, 
$171,030,000.  Some  attempt  will  be  made  to  consider  the  price 
movement  in  these  commodities  as  the  different  items  are  taken 
up  in  detail. 

Industrial  progress  in  the  nineteenth  century  has,  at  each 
step,  demanded  increasing  supplies  of  iron  and  its  manufactures. 
At  no  time  or  place  has  this  demand  been  more  imperative  than 
in  the  United  States  from  1820  to  1 830.  This  was  the  critical 
period  in  the  change  from  hand  to  machine  industry  in  the  North 
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and  East.  The  effects  of  the  increased  consumption  of  iron  and 
steel  afford  the  best  evidence  of  its  increased  use.  In  1820,  there 
were  about  220,000  spindles  in  our  cotton  factories,  in  1830 
there  were  six  times  that  number.'  The  improved  quality,  and 
the  decreased  prices,  and  the  consequent  increased  use  of  agri- 
cultural implements  largely  made  of  iron  and  steel  co-operated 
with  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  lands  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley,  to  give  our  planters  an  unrivaled  position  in  the  field  of 
cotton  production  before  the  close  of  the  decade.*  The  intro- 
duction of  steam  driven  machinery  in  the  sugar  industry  of 
Louisiana  in  1822  was  probably  the  most  effective  factor  in 
increasing  the  product  of  that  state  from  30,000  hogsheads  to 
three  times  that  amount  before  1830.3  Without  the  rapid 
development  of  steam  navigation,  the  remarkable  expansion  in 
the  area  opened  up  for  agriculture  in  the  Northwest  would  have 
been  impossible.-* 

The  intensity  of  this  demand  in  the  West  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decade,  is  indicated  by  the  price  of  hammered  bar  iron 
which  was  sold  for  $200  a  ton  in  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.^  The 
average  price  in  foreign  ports,  of  the  bar  iron  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  1821,  was  less  than  $55  a  ton.  The  ham- 
mered bar  iron  imported  that  year  probably  cost  about  $57  a 
ton.^  After  adding  the  import  duty  of  $15  a  ton  to  this  cost, 
there  still  remained  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  western  price  for 
freights,  and  profits  to  the  importer.  Such  figures  as  these 
explain,  in  part,  why  the  people  of  the  West  wished  to  encourage 
the  domestic  production  of  the  commodities  they  consumed  and 
why  they  were  such  positive  protectionists  during  this  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  we  depended  on  importation 
for  much  more  than  half  of  our  supplies  of   iron  and  steel  and 

'  Woodbury's  Report^  Executive  Document^  XXIV  Congress,  first  session,  No.  64. 

*  Reports  of  CommitteeSy  Convention  of  Friends  of  Industry ^  1 83 1,  pp.  18  and  19. 

'Bishop,  History  of  Manufactures^  vol  ii.  p.  275;  Reports  of  Committees^  Con- 
vention of  Friends  of  Industry ^  185 1,  p.  66. 

♦Bishop,  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

^Reports  of  Committees  ^  p.  18.  ^Reports  of  Committees  ^  p.  17. 
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their  manufactures.  The  domestic  production  of  pig  iron  in 
1820  was  only  20,000  tons.'  The  importation  of  unmanufac- 
tured iron  and  steel  in  the  fiscal  year  1821,  was  22,925  tons. 
This  exceeded  in  value,  by  less  than  10  per  cent.,  the  imports  of 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  that  year.  The  domestic  product 
and  the  importations  just  compared  are  both  abnormally  small, 
but,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  both  are  taken  at  the  extreme 
limit  of  their  depression. 

The  conditions  here  reviewed  would  lead  one  to  expect  an 
increased  importation  of  iron  and  steel,  and  such  an  increase 
occurred.  In  the  first  half  of  the  decade  imports  of  iron  and 
its  manufactures  amounted  to  $22,214,000,  in  the  second  to 
$28,643,000,  an  increase  of  over  30  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
iron  and  steel  increased  36  per  cent.;  that  of  their  manufacttires 
only  26  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  manufactures  still  consti- 
tuted 56  per  cent,  of  the  29  million  dollars  worth  imported. 
The  quantity  of  these  goods  paying  specific  duties  increased  a 
fraction  less  than  24  per  cent.  Their  value  increased  nearly 
265^  per  cent.* 

Whether  the  imports  under  the  ad  valorem  list  advanced 
in  price  to  a  like  degree  cannot  be  ascertained.  They  were 
made  up  almost  altogether  of  manufactures,  and  the  decreased 
relative  importation  of  the  latter  might  be  taken  to  indicate 
that  they  had  advanced  even  more  in  price  than  the  raw  materials. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  a  safe  assumption,  since  the  same 
result  might  follow  from  keener  American  competition  at  a 
lower  range  of  prices.  The  most  complete  list  of  prices  for 
materials  and  manufactures  in  the  same  place  is  that  given  for 
Pittsburg  on  page  18  of  the  Reports  of  Committees  to  the  New 
York  Convention  of  1831.  This  gives  in  general  the  same  varia- 
tion in  both,  with  an  occasional  greater  reduction  in  the  manu- 
factured article  than  in  bar  iron.  Everything  considered,  we 
may  say  that  the  increase  in  the  importation  of  iron  and  its 

■  Swank,  Iron  in  all  Ages^  2d  cd.,  p.  377. 

*  This  contrast  is  stronger  if  the  opening  and  closing  trienniums  are  compared. 
In  these,  quantities  increased  33^  per  cent.,  value  36^  per  cent. 
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manufactures  was  probably  a  little  less  than  30  per  cent.,  or 
at  about  twice  the  rate  of  the  increase  in  population. 

This  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  iron  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  the  struggle  for  industrial 
independence,  so  far  as  that  commodity  was  concerned,  had 
been  a  failure,  and  that  here  at  least  the  tariff  legislation  had 
not  accomplished  the  desired  end.  A  different  view  is  obtained 
when  we  compare  the  increase  in  imports  with  the  increase  in 
domestic  production. 

Data  as  to  the  growth  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  United 
States  during  this  decade  are  exceedingly  fragmentary.  It 
appears  that  no  estimate  of  the  production  has  been  made  for 
any  year  of  the  first  half  of  the  decade.  The  estimate  of  a 
reputable  authority  as  to  the  production  of  1820  is  20,000  tons.' 
In  1822  the  iron  manufacture  was  still  much  prostrated."  These 
conditions  were  completly  changed  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Swank  gives  the  production  in  1830  at  165,000  tons.  The  com- 
mittee on  iron  of  the  New  York  convention  of  1831,  estimated  it 
at  191,536  tons.  Their  estimate  for  i828,based,  however,  on  less 
complete  returns,  was  130,181  tons.^  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  increase  in  domestic  production  from  1828  to  1830  nearly 
equaled  in  quantity  the  entire  importation  in  1 821,  and  amounted 
to  over  one  half  that  in  1830.  In  1821  the  domestic  production 
provided  about  one  third  the  supply  consumed.  In  1828  con- 
siderably over  one  half  of  our  supplies  came  from  our  own 
furnaces.  In  1830  they  supplied  about  75  per  cent,  of  all  iron 
consumed  in  the  United  States.^  Our  production  of  iron  in 
1830  was  eight  times  that  in  1820.  During  the  same  years  the 
production  of  England  had  not  doubled.^ 

These  facts  indicate  the  most  gratifying  progress  toward  eco- 
nomic independence  in  the  iron  industry.  Viewed  in  light  of  the 
larger  share  of  our  supplies  of  iron  that  was  produced  at  home, 

■  Swank,  p.  377.  •Bishop,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  3  Reports  of  Committees^  p.  i6^ 

4  These  estimates  are  necessarily  very  crude,  but  certainly  approximate  correct- 
ness closely  enough  for  the  general  application  here  made  of  them. 

SSWANK,  p.  520.  England's  production  in  1820  is  placed  at  400,000  tons,  in 
1830,  at  677,417  tons. 
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and  the  remarkable  gain  in  relative  production  in  comparison 
with  England,  the  large  increase  in  imports  ceases  to  be  of 
significance  as  an  index  of  our  dependence  on  the  foreign  supply. 
It  should,  however,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
large  increase  in  domestic  production,  be  regarded  as  a  striking 
indication  of  remarkable  industrial  activity  in  those  branches  in 
which  larger  operations  involve  an  increasing  consumption  of 
iron. 

The  reduction  in  prices  is  no  less  striking  than  the  increase 
in  production.  The  figures  given  on  page  477  show  that  in 
1 82 1,  $128  were  required  to  pay  for  the  services  of  the  men  who 
brought  hammered  bar  iron  from  Europe  to  Pittsburg.'  In  1830 
these  men,  instead  of  $128,  received  $20.70  for  the  same  service. 
The  iron  cost  $100  a  ton  in  Pittsburg.  Its  price  in  Europe  was 
$57.30,  a  fractional  increase  over  the  price  of  1820.  The  duty 
paid  to  the  government  had  been  increased  from  $15  to  $22.40. 
If  Europe  had  furnished  the  same  proportion  of  our  consump- 
tion in  1830  that  she  did  in  1820  her  shipments  to  this  country 
must  have  been  nearly  three  times  as  great.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  such  an  increase  in  demand  would  have  resulted 
in  a  marked  advance  in  the  European  price.  The  remarkable 
development  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States  during  this 
decade  would  have  been  much  retarded  had  it  not  been  for  the 
even  more  remarkable  development  of  the  domestic  iron  indus 
try  which  accompanied  it. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  iron  of  the  New 
York  convention,  two  thirds  of  the  iron  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try, because  of  their  location,  shared  the  benefits  of  the  decreased 
price  of  iron,  equally  with  Pittsburg.  But  the  benefits  that  arose 
from  the  competition  between  domestic  and  foreign  iron  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 
There  are  no  means  of  telling  what  were  the  charges  to  the 
people  of  New  York  City  on  the  importation  of  English  bar  iron 
in  1820,  but  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  charges  on  hammered 
bar  iron  in   the  case  of  Pittsburg  that  the  importer  must  have 

^  Reports  of  Committees^  p.  17. 
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received  a  liberal  reward  for  his  services.  There  are  data  for  1830 
that  enable  us  to  ascertain  definitely  what  he  was  receiving  in  that 
year.  The  average  cost  of  the  rolled  bar  iron  in  England  was 
^35-70  a  ton.  Each  ton  of  this  iron  paid  an  import  duty  of  {37. 
According  to  Gallatin^  the  average  price  received  by  the  importer, 
during  that  year,  in  New  York  City,  was  only  $74.50.*  That  is, 
after  paying  the  English  producer  $35.70  and  the  duty  of  $37, 
the  importer  had  ti.8o  a  ton  left  from  which  to  pay  charges  of 
transportation  and  provide  profits  on  his  own  business.  This 
very  small  reward  to  the  partners  of  the  English  manufacturer 
in  supplying  the  American  market  with  rolled  bar  iron  is  quite 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  competition  from  iron  produced 
in  the  United  States  had  been  an  effective  factor  in  the  reduction 
of  the  import  price  over  $1 1  a  ton  between  1828  and  1830. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  woolen  manufactures  so  far  as 
specified  in  the  government  reports  amounted  to  $45,360,000  in 
the  first  half  of  the  decade  and  to  $36,94 1 ,000  in  the  second.  The 
excess  in  the  first  half  was  the  result  of  the  extraordinary 
importation  in  1822  and  1825.  Those  for  1822  were  70  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  those  for  1821.  Figures  given  on  pages  252  and 
253  of  the  second  volume  of  Bischoff's  work,  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Manufactures  indicate  that  the  prices  of  woolens  exported  from 
England  in  the  calendar  year  1822  were  nearly  30  per  cent. 
lower  than  in  1820.'  In  addition  to  this  decline  in  the  price 
asked  for  her  own  product,  England  induced  purchases  from  us 
by  importing  enough  more  cotton  in  1822  than  in  1821,  and  at 
enough  higher  price,  to  pay  for  this  entire  increase  in  our  import 
of  woolens.  The  first  chapter  of  Bischoff's  second  volume  makes 
it  very  clear  that  in  1821  the  English  manufacturers  were  anxious 
in  regard  to  their  market  in  the  United  States,  and  it  would 
seem  altogether  probable  that  they  offered  American  customers 
special  inducements  the  next  year.  Bischoff's  figures  show  that 
the  prices  of  woolens  advanced  again  during  the  middle  of  the 

^Sinaie  Document^  XXII  CoDgress,  first  session,  No.  55,  p.  55. 

*The  figures  given  by  Bischo£E  are  very  crude  material  upon  which  to  base  a  cal- 
culation of  price,  but  are  certainly  sufficient  to  convince  one  of  a  very  considerable 
decline. 
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decade  and  were  higher  in  1825  than  they  had  been  at  its  begin- 
ning. But  when  we  consider  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
cotton  caused  England's  importations  to  be  worth  some  14  mil- 
lion dollars  more  in  1825  than  they  would  have  been  at  the  price 
of  1823  it  becomes  quite  evident  that  the  real  cost  of  woolens 
and  probably  all  other  imports  was  less  to  the  American  consumer 
in  1825  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  decade. 

Woolens  were  very  much  cheap>er  in  the  second  half  of  the 
decade.  Bischoff,  speaking  of  two  four-year  periods  ending  in 
1824  and  1828,  says  of  the  declared  value  of  exports :  "the  price 
of  wool  having  fallen  50  per  cent.,  the  declared  value  has  fallen 
in  the  same  proportion."  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  he  means, 
but  the  evidence  of  his  whole  book,  enforced  by  Tooke's  table 
of  prices,  establishes  a  very  considerable  decline.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  strong  probability  that  the  smaller  amount  expended 
on  foreign  woolens  in  the  second  half  of  the  decade  provided 
for  an  undiminished  consumption  per  capita. 

The  data  bearing  on  the  domestic  woolen  industry  are  quite 
as  unsatisfactory  as  those  concerning  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
It  is  known  that  under  the  abnormal  stimulus  of  the  War  of  1812 
the  industry  was  rapidly  developed.  In  181 5  the  output  of  the 
factories  was  estimated  at  19  million  dollars  worth  annually.' 
The  investment  of  capital  was  placed  at  1 2  million  dollars.  One 
should  remember  that  at  the  prices  of  181 5,  19  million  dollars 
represented  a  much  smaller  output  of  cloth  than  the  same 
amount  of  money  would  later.*  The  protection  afforded  by  the 
act  of  1 8 16  was  by  no  means  so  adequate  as  that  given  by  the  war 
and  all  witnesses  join  in  giving  testimony  to  the  decline  of  the 
industry  up  to  about  1820.  With  the  more  favorable  conditions 
for  manufacture  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,^  investments 
again  increased  and  continued  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  efifort  of 
the  English  manufacturers  in  1822  to  take  possession  of  the 
American  market.  In  1824,  the  government  granted  a  higher 
measure  of  protection  both  to  wool  and  woolens.     The  increase 

'  Bishop,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.  *Ibid,,  p.  208. 

'Journal  op  Political  Economy,  vol.  viii.  p.  48. 
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of  the  duty  on  wool  counterbalanced  to  some  extent  the  effect 
of  the  increase  on  woolens  so  far  as  the  factories  were  concerned. 
But  since  nearly  half  of  the  wool  was  manufactured  in  the  house- 
hold and  also  because  many  of  the  factory  owners  were  themselves 
engaged  in  sheep  farming,  it  was  not  really  of  large  im[>ortance 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  how  the  tariff  might  be  divided 
between  the  material  and  the  manufacture.'  Testimony  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  1828  goes  to  show  that  the 
investment  of  more  capital  in  the  industry  followed  the  passage 
of  this  act  but  that  the  increased  duties  afforded  no  considerable 
protection  from  the  influx  of  foreign  woolen  goods  which,  the 
manufacturers  claimed,  reduced  prices  from  33^  to  40  per  cent, 
in  the  three  years  1 824-1 827.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  though 
the  manufacturers  charged  this  g^eat  decline  in  prices  to  heavy 
imports,  they,  nevertheless,  admitted  that  on  goods  of  exclu- 
sively domestic  manufacture  such  as  casinets  and  negro  cloths 
prices  had  fallen  as  fast  or  faster.^ 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  any  exact  data,  some  assertions  may 
be  made  in  reg^d  to  the  woolen  industry  of  this  decade  with 
considerable  assurance.  Its  success,  as  at  all  other  periods,  was 
ardently  desired  by  people  in  general,  on  the  grounds  of  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  supply  in  time  of  war.  It  was  handicapped, 
as 'in  all  other  periods,  by  the  high  cost  of  its  materials  in  this 
country.  It  attracted  no  considerable  investment  of  capital 
except  under  the  stimulus  of  some  abnormal  inducement,  such 
as  had  been  offered  during  the  War  of  18 12  by  the  closing  of 
ports  because  of  hostilities.  In  this  decade  such  inducement 
came  first  through  the  loss  of  credit  abroad  and  the  diminished 
profits  of  commerce  and  agriculture  at  home,  and  resulted  in 
large  investments  from  18 19  to  1823.  This  was  followed  by  an 
appeal  for  higher  protection,  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1824,  and  another  flood  of  investments  soon  halted  under  the 
sharp  decline  in  prices  resulting,  in  part  at  least,  from  increased 
imports. 

^Amtriean  State  Papers,  Finance^  vol.  ▼.  p.  781  ff. 
•Ibid.,  p.  826.  ^Ibid^  p.  830. 
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Accompanying  the  considerable  investments  in  capital  result- 
ing from  these  more  or  less  artificial  incentives,  there  are  found 
two  facts  of  considerable  importance.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  production  of  wool  at  lower  price.  But  even 
with  the  tariff  protection  that  had  been  granted  the  sheep  farm- 
ers, there  was  little  grounds  for  expecting  them  to  supply  the 
home  market  with  either  the  very  fine  or  very  coarse  wools. 
The  second  was  the  very  great  improvements  in  processes  of 
manufacture  which  it  was  freely  claimed  put  the  United  States 
on  a  level  with  England  if  the  raw  materials  could  be  furnished 
at  the  same  prices.'  This  claim  rested  on  the  further  claims  of 
more  skillful  and  willing  work  people,  and  better  machinery.* 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  that  have  been  reviewed,  the  claim 
made  in  1831  that  the  factories  were  making  24  million  dollars 
worth  of  cloth  annually  does  not  seem  more  than  mildly  exag- 
gerated. But  even  if  it  were  considerably  exaggerated,  it  would 
yet  remain  true  that  while  the  per  capita  consumption  of  for- 
eign woolens  measured  in  yards  had  not  decreased  during  the 
decade,  the  consumption  of  those  produced  at  home  had  increased 
with  quite  remarkable  rapidity. 

The  total  value  of  foreign  cotton  goods  retained  for  home 
consumption  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  was  ^36,933,000,  in 

'  Mr.  Taussig  quotes  the  following  interesting  testimony  given  to  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures  in  1828  and  printed  in  the  American  SteUt  Papers^  Pmance,  vol.  t.  : 
"  Broadcloths  are  now  made  at  much  less  expense  of  labor  and  capital  than  in  1825  by 
the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  improved  and  labor-saving  machinery,  amongst  which 
may  be  named  the  dressing-machine  and  the  broad  power-loom  of  American  inven- 
tion **  (p.  824).  '*  Since  the  power-looms  have  been  put  in  operation  the  weaving 
costs  ten  cents  per  yard,  instead  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight  cents"  (p.  814). 
"The  difference  in  the  price  of  cloths  (in  the  United  States  and  in  England)  would  be 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  wool,  as,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  manufacture  as  cheap  as 
they  can"  (p.  816).  "The  woolen  manufacture  is  not  yet  fully  established  in  this 
country,  but  1  know  no  reason  why  jre  cannot  manufacture  as  well  and  as  chemp  as 
they  can  in  England,  except  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor,  for  which,  in  my 
opinion,  we  are  fully  compensated  by  other  advantages.  We  get  those  capable  and 
willing  to  perform  a  much  greater  amount  of  labor  in  a  given  time.  The  American 
manufacturer  uses  a  much  larger  amount  of  labor-saving  machinery  than  the  English  '* 
(p.  829). 

>  Bishop,  vol.  ii.  chap.  4. 
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the  second  half  t34, 102,000.  These  figures  indicate  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  the  relative  quantities  of  cottons,  measured  in 
yards,  that  were  imported  in  the  two  periods.  The  declared 
value  of  the  cottons  exported  from  England  to  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1826-1830  was  only  1.6  per  cent,  less  per  ^ard 
than  it  had  been  in  the  years  1 823-1 825.  It  is  evident  that  the 
increase  in  quality  of  the  cottons  demanded  in  the  American 
market  had  been  nearly  as  rapid  as  the  general  decline  in  the 
value  of  cottons.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  consumption 
of  foreign  cottons  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  would  probably 
not  have  exceeded  that  in  the  last  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraor- 
dinary importations  of  cotton  goods  in  1825.  This  importation, 
stimulated  by  the  equally  extraordinary  demand  for  our  raw  cot- 
ton in  England,  exceeded  the  average  value  imported  during  the 
preceding  four  years  by  about  five  and  one  half  million  dollars. 

The  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  cottons,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  values,  imported  during  the  two  halves  of  the 
decade  was  about  8  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  domestic  pro- 
duction consumed  at  home  was  over  50  per  cent.  It  seems 
probable  that  had  the  demand  for  cottons  increased  as  rapidly 
as  that  for  iron,  and  had  the  tariff  been  as  high  on  the  more 
expensive  cottons  as  on  iron,  the  increase  in  our  manufactures  of 
cotton  would  have  equaled  that  in  iron.  The  factors  that  were 
responsible  for  the  great  increase  that  did  take  place  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows:  cheaper  inland  transportation;  lower 
prices  of  cotton  in  America,  which  increased  the  disadvantage 
of  the  European  manufacturer,  due  to  ocean  freights ;  improved 
and  less  expensive  machinery  ;  the  development  of  water  powers 
in  different  localities ;  cheap  labor,  which  was  a  possibility  with- 
out hardship  to  the  laborers  on  account  of  the  extremely  low 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  and  the  protective 
tariff. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  manufactures  of  flax  declined  in 
value  from  1 12,759,000  in  the  first  half  to  1 10,046,000  in  the 
second.  In  1822  it  amounted  to  t3, 730,000.  The  consumption 
in  that  year  was  over  50  per  cent,  larger  than  in  any  other  year 
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of  the  decade.  It  equaled  in  value  56  per  cent,  of  the  foreign 
cottons  consumed  in  the  same  year.  The  year  1828  was  second 
in  the  value  of  foreign  flax  manufacturers  consumed  by  us.  The 
valge  was  a  little  less  than  two  thirds  of  that  consumed  in  1822 
and  was  but  28  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  cottons  consumed  in  the 
same  year.  The  consumption  was  relatively  smaller  in  1825  than 
in  any  other  year,  being  but  20  per  cent,  of  that  of  cotton.  Our 
import  statistics  do  not  give  the  quantity  of  these  goods 
imported.  There  are  reasons,  however,  for  supposing  that 
there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  their  price.  According 
to  Tooke's  tables  of  prices  the  value  of  raw  flax  declined  over 
25  per  cent.  The  weaving  of  flax  was  still  done  by  hand,  but 
the  cost  had  in  all  probability  been  considerably  reduced  by  the 
competition  of  hand  weavers,  driven  out  of  the  woolen  and 
cotton  industries.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
resulting  reduction  in  the  price  of  linens  could  have  been  greater 
than  the  decrease  in  the  value  imp>orted  in  the  second  half  of 
the  decade  as  compared  with  that  im|x>rted  in  the  first.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  our  consumption  of  foreign  manufactures  of  flax, 
measured  per  capita  declined  considerably  during  the  decade. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  silks  declined  from  t28, 160,000 
to  £27,940,000.  Tooke's  prices  do  not  establish  clearly  any 
decline  in  the  prices  of  raw  silk  imported  from  Asia.  There  was 
a  considerable  decline  in  the  prices  of  European  raw  silks.  This 
in  part  explains  why  total  imports  from  Asia  declined  from 
1 1 4,974,000  to  1 1 2,027,000  and  total  imp>orts  from  France 
advanced  from  £13,355,000  to  t2i, 284,000.  The  Chinese  and 
East  Indian  silks  were  also  put  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  increase 
of  the  differential  duty  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  by  the 
tariff  act  of  1824. 

The  industry  of  printing,  stamping,  and  staining  foreign  silks 
was  growing  very  rapidly.  These  silks  when  re-exix)rted  were 
valued  much  higher  than  when  imported.  If  the  increase  in  the 
valuation  of  re-exports  from  this  cause  could  be  ascertained,  it 
would  probably  show  that  the  value  of  foreign  silks  retained  in 
the  United  States  was  greater  in  the  last  half  of  the  decade  than 
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in  the  first.  Tooke's  prices  show  a  decline  in  European  raw 
silk  about  equal  to  that  in  cotton  and  the  cost  of  manufacture 
must  have  shared  in  the  general  decrease  of  manufacturing  costs. 
It  follows  that,  unless  American  wearers  of  silk  were  demanding  a 
higher  grade  of  goods  as  they  did  in  foreign  cottons,  they  con- 
sumed more  yards  of  silk  per  capita  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade. 

This  detailed  study  of  our  ex|x>rts  and  imports  will  be  of 
little  value  unless  it  assists  us  to  correlate  more  clearly  and  more 
correctly  the  forces  and  conditions,  that  were  most  effective  in 
the  economic  progress  of  the  United  States  from  1820  to  1830. 
The  low  and  decreasing  comparative  cost  of  cotton  must  be 
taken  as  the  most  important  phenomenon  in  any  such  correla- 
tion. Phenomena  of  hardly  less  imp>ortance,  however,  are  found 
in  the  decreased  comparative  cost  of  manufactures  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  increased  relative  value  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  r6sum£  of  causes 
contributing  to  the  decreased  cost  of  producing  cotton,  already 
given.  The  unique  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Gulf  states  may  be  referred  to  once  more,  as  an  altogether  essen- 
tial factor  in  the  remarkable  development  of  that  section  during 
this  decade.  A  condition,  however,  without  which  even  this 
remarkable  adaptability  would  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
ineffective,  was  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  demand,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  for  our  raw  cotton.  This  increase  was 
due  to  the  great  improvements  that  had  been  made  and  were 
still  being  made  in  the  processes  of  preparing,  spinning,  and 
weaving  cotton.  Improvements  in  the  machinery  of  the  textile 
industry  were  especially  effective  in  increasing  the  demand  for 
cotton  at  this  time,  because,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  new  inven- 
tions were  applied  in  the  cotton  industry  with  much  greater  ease 
than  in  the  manufactures  of  woolens.  This  handicap  on  the 
consumption  of  woolens  was  further  increased  in  the  United 
States  by  the  heavy  duty  laid  on  both  raw  and  manufactured 
wool.      It  would    seem  that  the  tariff  on  cottons  would  have 
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discouraged  their  consumption  in  a  like  degree.  This  was  not  the 
case,  however.  The  great  investments  of  capital  induced  by  the 
protection  given  it  through  the  minimum  provision -of  the  act  of 
1816,  had  been  followed  by  an  activity  in  invention,  a  develop- 
ment of  transportation  facilities,  and  an  application  of  water 
power  to  manufactures,  that  certainly  argued  very  effectively  for 
the  influence  of  legislative  provisions  u|x>n  the  industries  of  a 
country.  The  result  of  these  combined  improvements  and  the 
competition  following  upon  large  investments  of  capital,  was 
such  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  American  cottons,  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  decade,  the  tariff  on  low-priced  cottons  was  no 
longer  any  considerable  tax  on  the  consumer  and  the  exportation 
of  cotton  manufactures  was  rapidly  increasing.  The  demand  for 
raw  cotton  from  the  manufacturers  both  in  France  and  the 
United  States  was  increased  by  their  protective  tariffs.  The 
effectiveness  of  their  combined  demand  in  keeping  up  the  price 
of  raw  cotton  in  1825  has  already  been  noticed.  Mechanical 
difficulties  in  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  effective  taxes  on  the 
consumption  of  woolens,  and  effective  government  encourage- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  cottons  were  thus  co-operating  to 
increase  the  demand  for  raw  cotton.  This  demand,  moreover, 
was  constantly  growing  because  of  the  steady  improvement  in 
the  texture,  coloring,  and  designs  of  the  fabrics  themselves. 

But,  turning  to  the  supply  side  of  the  question  again,  though 
the  primary  importance  of  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are 
at  once  conceded,  the  devious  interrelation  of  economic  forces 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  influence  of  some  other,  less  important 
and  yet  significant,  factors.  Probably  the  most  important  of 
these  was  the  sufficient  supply  of  negro  labor  at  an  actually 
decreased  cost  of  production  and  up  to  the  end  of  this  decade 
but  slightly  increased  capitalized  value.*  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  South  became  so  engaged  in  producing  cotton  that  it  could 
no  longer  give  the  time  of  the  slaves  to  the  production  of  their 
own  food  and  clothing,  the  river  steamboat  and  machine  weaving 

'  The  market  value  was  about  two  thirds  as  much  in  1830  as  in  1805.  Nile^^  voL 
xxxix.  p.  238. 
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made  it  possible  for  the  North  to  step  in  and  take  up  that  part  of 
the  work  at  half  the  expense  that  would  have  attended  such 
operations  in  an  earlier  period.  But  if  the  reduced  cost  of  main- 
taining the  slave  was  of  imp>ortance  to  the  cotton  planter,  he 
was  also  fortunate  in  the  decreased  relative  demand  for  the 
services  of  the  slaves  on  the  tobacco  plantation,  and  in  the  fact 
that  supplies  of  sugar  from  other  sources  having  greater  natural 
advantages,  prevented  any  large  increase  in  the  demand  for 
slave  labor  on  the  sugar  plantations,  even  though  that  industry 
was  allowed  tari£E  protection  sufficient  to  pay  over  half  the  cost 
of  production.  If  these  two  industries  had  been  equal  compet- 
itors with  cotton  for  slave  labor  would  the  United  States  have 
attained  that  easy  supremacy  as  the  world's  producer  of  raw 
cotton  which  was  conceded  to  her  in  1830?  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  suggested  condition  of  the  labor  market  would  have 
given  first  place  to  any  of  her  competitors.  Her  advantages 
in  soil  and  climate  are  conceded,  and  when  the  superior  appli- 
cation of  implements  and  machinery  is  added  to  these,  one 
feels  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  as  to  the  supply  of  slave 
labor  though  of  great  imp>ortance,  were  not  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  case.  But  the  supply  of  commodities,  implements  and 
machinery  from  other  sections  of  the  country  at  prices  that 
made  their  increased  use  profitable,  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  decreased  cost  of  manufactures. 

The  amount  of  this  decrease  has  been  indicated  in  the  data 
presented  in  the  study  of  the  im|>ortant  imports.  That  this 
reduction  included  the  cruder  manufactures  and  other  foreign 
products  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  certain  prices  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  years  18 19  and  1833.  The  price  of  mackerel  fell 
from  t40  to  %%%  ;  of  Currier's  oil  from  t6o  to  f  18;  of  rosin 
from  *i6  to  *2^  ;  of  coffee  from  33  cents  to  14  cents;  of  New 
Orleans  sugar  from  17  cents  to  7J^  cents.* 

The  most  important  factor  in  this  decrease,  the  increased  use 
of  machinery,  was  operating  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
But  there  were  other  causes  of  considerable  importance  in  large 

*  NUes^  vol.  xliv.  p.  36. 
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degree  confined  to  the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  was  the  shifting  of  investments  from  commerce  to 
manufactures.  The  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  investments 
in  manufactures  has  already  been  sufficiently  considered.  How 
far  such  increase  was  the  result  of  decreased  interest  in  foreign 
commerce  is  indicated  by  the  reduced  tonnage  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  which  measured  593,825 
tons  in  1820  and  but  537,563  in  1830.'  Our  patent  laws  must 
also  be  credited  with  a  part  of  the  Rreat  number  of  new  mechan- 
ical appliances  introduced  during  the  decade.  The  inventions 
themselves  were,  in  their  turn,  now  cause  and  now  the  effect 
of  the  increased  investment  of  capital  in  manufactures. 

In  the  United  States,  moreover,  the  reduced  cost  of  transpor- 
tation equaled  in  effectiveness  the  increased  use  of  machinery  in 
bringing  about  this  reduction  in  prices.  Here  capital  and  inven- 
tion played  much  the  same  rdles  as  in  the  direct  processes  of 
manufacturing  but  direct  assistance  from  both  national  and  state 
governments  was  a  much  more  important  factor  in  increasing 
the  facilities  of  transportation  than  tariff  legislation  in  devel- 
oping particular  industries.  The  greatest  and  most  successful 
of  any  of  the  state  enterprises  was  the  Erie  canal.  Many  of 
the  states  followed  the  example  of  New  York  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  As  a  result,  the  canals  which  in  1820 
formed  an  inconsiderable  part  of  our  trans|x>rtation  system,  in 
1830  measured  about  1300  miles,  while  it  was  re|x>rted  that 
nearly  2000  miles  more  were  in  process  of  construction.*  The 
reduction  in  freights  brought  about  by  the  increased  use  of 
the  canal  was  estimated  at  66  per  cent,  before  the  end  of  this 
decade.3  Prices  of  flour  in  eastern  and  western  markets  give 
good  support  to  the  estimate.* 

The  development  of  the  country's  own  resources  in  raw 
materials,  the  large  increase  in  the  use  of  water  power,  and  the 
decreased  cost  of  raw  materials  that  were  necessarily  im[x>rted 
were  all  noteworthy,  though  minor  factors  in  the  decline  in  the 

'  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation^  iSgs,  p.  334. 

'Niies,  vol.  xxxviiii  p.  433.  3  Niles,  vol.  xl.  p.  281.  ♦  /^id.,  p.  63. 
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price    of   nearly  all    commodities    that   the  American   farmer 
bought. 

Barring  the  introduction  of  any  new  factors,  the  increase  in 
the  relative  value  of  agricultural  products  on  the  farm  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  forces  and  conditions  that  have  already 
been  considered.  A  factor  that  would  in  time  operate  in  the 
opposite  direction,  was  the  rapid  immigration  into  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  of  a  |x>pulation  that  must  devote  itself  largely  to 
agriculture.  Moreover,  it  is  also  true  that  the  use  of  newly 
invented  machinery  and  the  opening  up  of  more  fertile  lands 
was  reducing  the  actual  sacrifice  cost  of  producing  agricultural 
commodities  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  fast  as  that  of  manufactures; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  great  agricultural  product  of  the  South 
much  faster.  But  of  course  it  is  at  once  recognized  that  cotton 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  the  case  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. 

In  spite  of  the  two  opposing  forces  just  noticed,  the  real- 
ity of  the  increased  relative  value  of  farm  products  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  cannot  be  questioned.  Cincinnati  prices 
indicating  the  extent  of  the  decline  of  prices  of  other  com- 
modities have  already  been  given.  Prices  for  the  same  years, 
1 8 19  and  1833,  in  the  same  market  show  that  farm  products 
had  advanced  phenomenally.  Flour,  from  %\yk  to  t4^  a  bar- 
rel; corn,  from  10  to  30  cents  a  bushel;  pork  from  i^  to 
3  cents  a  pound;  whiskey  (at  that  time  a  country  product), 
from  14  to  30  cents.'  Even  in  New  England,  according  to  the 
carefully  prepared  tables  of  retail  prices  given  by  Carroll  D. 
Wright  in  the  Massachusetts  Statistics  of  Labor,  1885,  the 
agricultural  conditions  had  gained  in  relative  advantages,  upon 
those  of  manufacturing,  from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of  the 
decade. 

Since  this  gain  in  values  of  farm  products  was  made  in  spite 
of  more  favorable  conditions  of  production  and  a  constantly 
growing  supply,  its  explanation  must  necessarily  be  found  on 
the  demand  side  of  the  equation.     The  changes  there  are  quite 

'  NtUs^  voJ.  xliv,  p.  36. 
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in  evidence.  Bear  meat  no  longer  formed  a  considerable  item 
in  the  winter  store  of  provisions.  The  "  new  comer  "  steadily 
increased  his  demand  upon  older  settlers.  New  non-agricultural 
communities  were  already  established  on  the  western  margin  of 
migration.*  But,  beyond  question,  the  most  im|x>rtant  increase 
in  the  demand  arose  from  industrial  and  economic  changes  in 
the  South  and  Elast  and  improvements  in  transp>ortation  facili- 
ties, the  combined  effect  of  which  made  it  |x>ssible  even  so  soon 
to  look  upon  the  Mississippi  valley  as  the  grain  field  and  pasture 
land  of  the  whole  country.  Moreover  the  building  up  of  the 
new  transportation  systems  contributed  very  considerably  to 
the  demand  for  farm  products  along  the  lines  of  construction. 
The  extent  of  the  movement  of  western  products  to  the  East  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1830  Rochester,  New  York,  alone 
imported  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Ohio,  and,  according  to 
the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser,  was  sending  money  into  that 
state  for  the  purchase  of  produce  at  the  rate  of  1 7 5, 000  a 
month.  In  addition  to  the  increase  in  domestic  demand, 
changes  in  the  laws  of  England  had  created  a  demand  for  wes* 
tern  wheat  to  be  exported  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
Canada.  This  demand,  together  with  the  construction  of  the 
Ohio  canal,  had  caused  the  price  of  wheat  far  in  the  interior  of 
the  state  to  be  much  higher  than  it  had  been  ten  years  earlier 
on  the  Ohio  River,  the  only  outlet  to  distant  markets. 

Worthy  Putnam  Sterns. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

*  See  notice  o(  western  lead  mines,  p.  474. 
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THE  MODERN  CONDITION   OF  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOR  IN  BOHEMIA. 

Historical  survey. —  In  order  to  understand  the  present  situa- 
tion of  agricultural  labor  in  Bohemia,  some  slight  review  of  the 
history  of  the  country  is  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  population  is  not  homogeneous.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  German  element,  dominant  in  the  politics 
of  the  empire,  leader  in  the  financial  and  industrial  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Czech,  of  different  racial  stock,  a  majority 
as  to  numbers,  ardent  patriots  as  a  class,  regarding  the  German 
party  as  a  usurper,  but  seemingly  unable  to  oust  it  from  its  posi- 
tion either  of  political  or  of  industrial  supremacy.  The  latter  ele- 
ment furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population.  Although 
both  races  are  represented  in  varying  proportions  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  kingdom  and  both  are  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  throughout  most  of  the  districts,  yet  from  early  times 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  sharp  geographical  line  of 
division  between  them.  This  line  follows  pretty  closely  certain 
physical  aspects  of  the  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  as  a  whole  is  basin-shaped.  The 
hilly  and  mountainous  districts  in  the  north  and  west  contain 
extensive  coal  beds  and  numerous  iron  deposits,  offering  facili- 
ties for  manufacture  similar  to  those  of  Lancashire,  England. 
Even  before  the  rise  of  the  factory  system,  these  districts,  with 
the  adjacent  lower  lands,  were  the  chief  seats  of  the  woolen  and 
linen  weaving  and  spinning  industries,  and,  later,  of  the  cotton 
manufacture. 

The  quartz,  feldspar,  and  earths  suitable  for  manufacturing 
glass  and  porcelain,  found  in  the  south  and  west  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  east,  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  Bohemian  glass 
industry  of  the  Bohemian  forest  and  the  districts  on  the  borders 
of   Moravia.     Thus  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 
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there  was,  as  today,  a  belt  of  extractive  and  manufacturi^^g^ 
industries  extending  around  three  sides  of  the  kingdom.' 

These  industries  were  and  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
German-Bohemians.  The  close  proximity  of  German  Saxony 
on  the  west  and  north  and  of  Bavaria  on  the  southwest,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  strong  racial  feeling  that  has  made 
fusion  between  German  and  Slav  impossible,  doubtless  has  had 
its  effect  in  holding  the  mass  of  Germans  to  a  district  where 
intercourse  with  what  they  have  looked  upon  as  the  mother- 
country  would  be  possible.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  Germans  were  more 
advanced  in  the  technique  of  industry  than  the  Czechs,  and 
better  adapted  by  inheritance  and  training  to  the  manufacturings 
industries.3  They  would,  therefore,  naturally  prefer  to  remain  in 
parts  where  the  physical  resources  were  favorable  to  manufac- 
tures and  where  easy  river  communications  opened  up  trade  with 
German  markets,  and  through  them  with  countries  more  remote. 
Although  today  large  numbers  of  the  operatives  of  the  indus- 
trial centers  are  Czechs,  initiative  and  control  are  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

The  great  fertile  basin  in  the  center  of  the  kingdom  has  been 
the  home  chiefly  of  the  Czechs.  As  a  race,  the  Czechs  have 
been  largely  agriculturists.  While  many  of  the  large  estates 
have  been  and  are  the  property  of  nobles  of  German  origin,  the 
great  mass  of  the  peasant  farmers  and  agricultural  laborers  are 
Slavs. 

The  feudal  relations  which  existed  between  the  owners  of 
the  large  estates  and  the  peasants  continued  down  to  the  revo-» 
lution  of  1848.  The  legal  reforms  effected  by  Maria  Theresa 
and  her  son,  which  bad  brought  so  much  promise  to  the 
peasants,  if  not  abrogated,  had  become  dead  letters  during  the 

'  Tafeln  %ur  StatisHkder  Oesterreickiscktn  MonmrchU^  1841,  Einleitong. 

*  According  to  Palacky,  Pelzel,  and  other  Bohemian  historians,  this  moiintaiDOii& 
belt  approximates  closely  to  the  district  into  which  the  people  of  Teutonic  race  had 
been  pushed  back  during  the  first  invasions  of  the  Czechs  and  to  which  they  hare 
been  confined  ever  since. 

3Cf.  RosCHER,  System  der  Volkswirtschaft^  vol.  L  p.  612. 
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half  century  following  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Leopold  II 
(1790)  In  this  half  century  the  peasants  probably  reached  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  poverty  and  misery  which  they  had  suf- 
ered  since  the  beginning  of  the  feudal  period  in  Bohemia. 

Violand'  and  other  contemporary  writers  declare  that,  in 
arrogance,  immorality,  and  excessive  exactions,  the  lords  of  the 
manor  were  in  no  way  behind  their  brethren  of  the  France  of 
the  preceding  half  century.  There  were  other  burdens  to  be 
borne,  but  that  which  economically  pressed  most  heavily  upon 
the  peasant  was  the  personal  service,  or  *'  robot,"*  which  he  was 
required  to  render  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  By  the  decree  of 
Joseph  II,  November  i,  1771,  the  amount  of  service  to  be 
demanded  had  been  limited  by  law.  According  to  this  the 
**Gan2-und  Halb-Lehners"^  must  give  104  days'  service  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  former  with  four  horses  and  the  latter  with 
two.  From  the  ••  Viertel-Lehner  "  the  service  was  limited  to  104 
days  without  horses;  from  the  cottager  with  more  than  one 
Joch^  of  land,  to  52  days ;  from  the  cottager  without  any  or  with 
not  more  than  one  Joch,  to  26  days,  and  from  the  "  Innman,"  to  12 
days.*  One  day's  work  with  a  team  might  be  redeemed  by  pay- 
ment of  20  to  24  kr.,  one  day's  hand-work  by  6  to  1 5  kr.  cm. 
The  study  of  documentary  evidence  shows  that  the  laws  were 
not  strictly  enforced,  and  that  the  amount  of  service  demanded 
varied  greatly  in  different  localities  and  even  on  different  estates 
in  the  same  locality,  and  depended  upon  the  temper  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor .^ 

A  picture  of  the  abuses  under  which  the  peasants  suffered  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  drawn  from  material 

^  DU  socialt  Geschickie  der  Revolution  in  Oesterreich,    Leipzig,  1850,  p.  27. 

*  Robot  =  frondienst  The  former  is  a  Slavic  word  usually  employed  in  Bohemia 
to  express  this  personal  service. 

'The  ** Ganz-Lehner  "  occupied  an  entire  peasant  holding;  the  '' Halb-Lehner  ** 
held  one  half  as  much  and  the  **  Viertel-Lehner  '*  one  fourth  as  much  land. 

4  One  Joch  =  .575464  hectares  =1.4218  acres. 

s  ViOLAND,  Sociaii  Gttckickte^  p.  31. 

*Cf.  A.  Jagbrs,  Dorfchronik,  Reichenberg,  1865,  p.  27  et  uq. 
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gathered  from  oflficial  reports  of  that  period,'  is  said,  by  those 
still  living  whose  memories  go  back  to  pre-revolutionary  times, 
to  represent  as  accurately  conditions  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century.  In  addition  to  the  legal  number  of  days  service, 
the  demands  upon  the  time  of  the  peasant  was  so  great  that 
often  his  own  fields  had  to  go  untilled.  Or  if  in  any  year  suffi- 
cient food  could  not  be  raised,  the  seed  reserved  for  planting 
was  consumed,  and  none  could  be  obtained  in  the  spring.  The 
crops  were  frequently  destroyed  by  the  game  which  the  peasants 
were  not  allowed  to  drive  from  the  fields,  or  by  the  hunt  pass- 
ing over  them.  What  had  once  been  common  pasture  was 
appropriated  by  the  lords,  and  great  difficulty  in  keeping  cattle 
resulted.  The  peasants  were  not  allowed  to  gather  the  green 
stuff  that  grew  in  the  forests,  for  fear  they  might  steal  wood  or 
frighten  the  game.  Thus  they  were  sometimes  driven  to  use 
the  thatches  of  their  roofs  to  feed  the  cattle,  and  so  keep  them 
alive  during  the  winter.  Sometimes,  unable  to  meet  the  demand 
for  personal  service,  the  peasant  was  compelled  to  sell  his  cattle 
or  to  exchange  a  good  animal  for  a  poor  one.  It  was  unsafe  to 
own  good  horses,  as  they  were  apt  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
master.  The  peasants  on  this  account  preferred  oxen.  In  one 
district  the  peasant  farmers  complain  that  in  winter  they  must 
work,  in  person,  with  their  teams,  three  days  each  week,  and  in 
summer  every  day,  besides  supplying  one  or  two  extra  hand 
laborers,  according  to  the  size  of  the  holding.  There  seems  to 
have  been  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  service  demanded,  except 
the  necessity  or  the  greed  of  the  master. 

In  times  of  war,  grain,  cattle,  and  horses  were  taken  from  the 
peasants  without  payment,  and  redress  from  the  war-courts  was 
impossible.     Not  only  were  the  adult  men  and  women  forced  to 

'  In  1770,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  obtaining  reliable  data  as  a  basis  for 
recruiting  the  army,  Maria  Theresa  requested  the  commissioners  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts, together  with  the  military  officers,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  popula> 
tion  of  the  empire,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  relations  of  the  peasants  to  the 
manorial  lords.  So  much  of  this  report  as  deals  with  economic  conditions  in  Bohemia 
is  printed  by  F.  Mayer  under  the  title  "  Die  volkswirtschaftlichen  Zustande  Bohmens 
um  den  Jahren  1770,"  in  Miitkiilungen  dis  Vereins  fur  GtsckichU  der  Demtsckm  in 
Bokmen.     Prag,  1862,  etc.,  vol.  xiv.  1876,  p.  125  et  seq. 
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labor  without  reward,  but  they  were  obliged  to  send  their  child- 
ren to  hard  work  inr  their  tenderest  years.  Little  ones  of  seven 
years  and  less  were  compelled  to  carry  on  their  backs  the  fire- 
wood for  the  manor  house  from  parts  of  the  forest  inaccessible 
to  wagons.  The  children  were  weakly  and  stunted  in  their 
growth  through  the  severe  labor  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

The  grievances  of  the  peasants  played  an  important  part 
throughout  the  entire  Austrian  Empire  in  the  causes  leading  up 
to  the  revolution  of  1848.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
Bohemia,  where  the  demand  for  the  complete  abolition  of  all 
feudal  claims  was  the  unifying  force  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
It  was  almost  solely  through  this  demand  that  any  headway 
was  made  among  the  peasantry  in  attracting  them  to  the  national 
cause.  Whatthey  wanted  was  the  abolition  of  the**  robot."  When 
this  end  was  gained  they  ceased  as  a  class  to  take  any  interest 
in  revolutionary  matters.  The  patent  of  the  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph,  published  March  4,  1849,  provided  for  the  complete  free- 
ing of  the  land  from  all  obligations  to  the  feudal  lords. 

The  noblemen  who  owned  the  large  estates  were  themselves 
not  entirely  averse  to  the  new  conditions.  Forced  labor  ren- 
dered grudgingly  is  not  economical.  Such  labor  could  not  well 
be  adapted  to  modern  rational  agricultural  methods.  The  open- 
ing up  of  the  country  through  railways  and  steamboats  was 
more  and  more  bringing  the  agricultural  products  of  Bohemia 
into  competition  with  those  of  the  outside  world.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  farmers  of  Bohemia  should  adopt  more  advanced 
methods  or  fall  out  of  the  competition  altogether.  After  the 
revolution  all  land  owners  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  labor 
employed  under  a  system  of  free  contract.  There  was,  however, 
no  abrupt  transition  to  a  pure  money  economy.  Compulsory  labor 
bad  always  been  supplemented  by  paid  labor,  but  labor  paid  for 
chiefly  in  farm  products  and  wood,  or  by  the  privilege  of  using 
additional  land  for  pasture  or  small  crops.  Such  members  of  the 
families  of  the  peasant  farmers  as  were  not  needed  upon  the  home 
farm  were  glad  to  engage  themselves  as  before  for  a  fixed  price. 
Landless  families  in  constant  employment  were  settled  upon  the 
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estates  of  their  masters,  and  the  modern  system  of  ''deputa- 
tisten  '*  developed. 

Until  this  time,  agricultural  methods  in  Bohemia  had  been 
much  behind  those  of  other  countries  in  western  Europe.  Now 
the  proprieters  of  the  large  estates  began  to  study  agricultural 
chemistry,  the  rotation  of  crops,  horticulture  and  improved 
methods  of  stock  breeding.  The  farm  implements  in  use  had 
been  of  a  most  primitive  type.  Now  more  modern  plows  were 
introduced  ;  and  such  machines  as  those  for  sowing,  reaping,  and 
threshing  began  to  replace  hand  labor  in  the  more  progressive 
districts.  The  peasant  farmer  was  naturally  slow  in  adopting 
new  methods.  In  the  first  place  he  was  by  nature  averse  to 
what  he  regarded  as  experimental,  He  believed  that  his  father's 
methods  were  good  enough  for  him.  His  mind  was  sluggish  in 
its  action,  and  he  did  not  readily  imitate  the  methods  which  he 
saw  adopted  on  the  large  estates.*  Another  obstacle  was  his 
almost  total  lack  of  capital.  Even  if  better  implements  or 
improved  processes  of  manuring  and  deep  plowing  commended 
themselves  to  him,  he  seldom  had  the  means  to  introduce  them. 

Moreover  the  general  spread  of  information  regarding  better 
agricultural  methods  was  retarded  by  the  aversion  of  the  pleas- 
antry to  the  German  language.  All  through  the  period  of  Ger- 
man domination,  down  to  the  Czechish  renaissance  in  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  the  German  language,  although  that 
of  the  state,  the  school,  and  the  upper  classes,  had  never  become 
that  of  the  peasantry  who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  native  tongue. 
Although  the  children  were  obliged  to  speak  German  in  the 
schools  until  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  Czechish  districts  they 
immediately  dropped  it  when  compulsion  was  removed. 

There  had  been  attempts  toward  better  agricultural  conditions 

even  before  the  revolution.     Some  few  agricultural  papers  printed 

in  the  Czechish  language  had  been   circulated,  but,  generally 

speaking,  the  articles  were  translations  from  the  German,  and 

■  Deputat  =  an  allowance ;  the  word  "  depntatisten,*'  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  exact  English  equivalent,  is  used  to  designate  a  class  of  farm  laborers  whose  serrice 
ii  paid  for  chiefly  by  a  stipulated  amount  of  farm  produce. 

«Cf.  F.  A.  SchmalfOss,  DU  Deutscken  in  Bokmen.    Prag,  1851,  p.  31. 
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related  to  a  state  of  agriculture  so  far  advanced  that  they  were 
practically  useless  to  the  peasant  farmer.' 

The  decade  from  1849  ^^  1^59  ^^  ^  ^i"^^  ^^  readjustment 
and  slow  change ;  but  during  the  sixties  the  advance  in  agricul- 
tural methods  became' perceptible. 

The  peasant,  since  his  freedom  from  feudal  obligations,  had 
begun  to  feel  some  of  the  ambitions  of  independence.  He  saw 
possibilities  for  himself  and  his  children.  He  began  to  desire 
a  better  education  for  the  latter  and  a  better  standard  of  living 
for  himself.  These  new  needs  must  be  met  by  the  income  from 
his  little  farm.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  steady  rise  in  the 
rate  of  taxation.  Both  of  these  circumstances  acted  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  farming,  and  gradually  so 
far  as  was  practicable,  the  peasant  began  to  follow  the  methods 
adopted  on  the  large  estates. 

Peasant  proprietorship. — The  desire  of  the  peasantry  to  own 
or  control  land  has  always  been,  in  civilized  countries  and  under 
favorable  circumstances,  a  powerful  incentive  to  industry  and 
thrift.  Since  the  days  of  Arthur  Young  it  has  been  recognized 
as  a  motive  which  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  lower  agricultural  classes.  Where  the 
desire  is  exhibited  in  its  strongest  form  the  resulting  habit  of 
saving,  as  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  in  France,  may  go  so  far  as 
to  trench  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  may  reach  a  point  where 
the  bodily  health  and  efficiency  of  the  laborer  himself  is  impaired. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  desire  for  the  ownership  of  land  can 
have  been  developed  in  force  only  in  countries  whose  laws  and 
customs  have  made  its  gratification  possible,  at  least  within  limits. 
It  was  not  until  twenty  years  after  the  revolution  of  1848  that 
the  gradual  acquisition  of  land  became  possible  for  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  of  Bohemia. 

In  all  Austria,  down  to  1868,  peasant  properties  could  not 
be  subdivided.'     At  his  death  the  peasant  tenant  could  bequeath 

'F.  RiEGBR,  Cechy  Zemi  i  Ndrod  (Bohemia,  the  country  and  the  nation).  Prag, 
1863,  p.  545. 

'K.ARL  GrOnberg,  "StudienzumOesterreichischen  Agrarpolittk,"  etc.;  Jakrbuch 
fiir  Gesei9gebung,  Verwaitung  und  VolkwirtschafL     20.  Jahrgung,  p.  82. 
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his  property  to  one  of  his  children.  Custom,  rather  than  law, 
determined  which  son  should  inherit  and  the  custom  seems  not 
to  have  been  uniform  in  the  different  provinces.'  Often  it  was 
the  youngest  son  who  inherited.  In  case  the  peasant  holder 
died  intestate  the  children  inherited  eqiially.  The  result  was 
that  either  the  property  had  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided 
among  the  heirs,  or  the  son  taking  over  the  land  had  to  burden 
it  with  a  claim  for  the  share  of  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
This  often  proved  more  than  he  could  carry.* 

In  both  these  ways  properties  came  into  the  market.  But 
the  fact  that  the  properties  must  be  sold  as  wholes  made  it 
impossible  for  the  agricultural  laborer  to  improve  his  condition 
gradually,  by  buying  one  field  or  one  small  patch  of  ground  at 
a  time. 

By  the  law  of  December  20,  1869,  peasant-properties  in 
Bohemia  became  divisible.  Much  doubt  was  felt  at  the  time  as 
to  the  desirability  of  the  law  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  today  as  to  its  effects.  The  chief  objection  is  that  it  is 
believed  to  lead  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  absorption  of  much  land 
into  the  large  estates  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  splitting  up  of 
the  land  into  very  small  parcels,  each  of  itself  incapable  of 
supporting  a  family.  This  gives  rise  to  a  class  of  partially 
independent  farm  laborers,  who  are  on  that  account  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  large 
farmer.  A  further  result  of  this  movement  in  opposite  direc- 
tions is  the  danger  of  the  extinction  of  the  better  class  of  inde- 
pendent peasant  proprietors. 

The  law  of  1869  did  not  affect  the  large  estates  (Grossguter), 
which  cannot  be  subdivided  and  whose  ownership  carries  with  it 
important  political  rights.  The  statistics  of  Bohemia  do  not 
give  the  exact  number  of  these,  but  they  are  between  three  and 
four  hundred.     They  pay  a  minimum  annual  tax  of  500  gl.  eacb.^ 

In  the  report  of  1895  concerning  agricultural  wages  (p.  5) 
it  is  stated  that  about  34.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  land  in  Bohemia 

'Mayer,  Report  of  1771.  'Karl  GrOnberg,  iHd.^  p.  82. 

3  Personal  statement  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the  large  estates. 
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belongs  to  these  large  estates.  In  the  "Statistical  Tables  in 
regard  to  the  Changes  in  the  Subdivision  of  Landed  Property  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia/''  it  gives  for  the  year  1889-90  27.45 
I>er  cent,  ot  the  total  area  as  "  Gebundener  Besitz"  and  *•  Besitz 
in  todter  Hand,"  while  72.55  per  cent,  is  freehold  property.  Of 
this  freehold  property  there  is  14.19  per  cent,  included  in  the 
highest  division,  or  properties  over  200  Joch  in  extent.  It  seems 
safe  to  assume,  however,  that  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  land  in 
Bohemia  today  is  held  in  parcels  which  cannot  be  subdivided. 

If  the  figures  for  1889-90  are  compared  with  those  for  the 
period  1 861-1872  it  will  be  seen  that  the  indivisible  portion  of 
the  land  has  increased  only  a  little  over  i  per  cent,  in  eighteen 
years.  This  does  not  seem  to  indicate  a  very  general  tendency 
toward  absorption  of  the  peasants'  land  on  the  part  of  the 
large  estates.  Table  I  gives  the  summaries  for  the  two  periods 
investigated.* 

We  see  from  this  that  while  the  number  of  properties  of  over 
200  Joch  has  doubled,  the  area  of  the  individual  properties  has 
diminished  by  more  than  one  half,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
percentage  of  such  properties  to  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom 
has  increased  only  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent.  The  number  of 
pro|>erties  in  the  class  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  Joch  shows 
the  greatest  falling  off  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  class  of 
from  one  to  five  Joch  the  greatest  increase  both  in  number  of 
properties  and  in  the  percentage  gain  in  the  total  area.  The 
tables  undoubtedly  show  the  double  movement  in  the  direction 
of  larger  and  of  smaller  properties.  Still,  the  properties  ranging 
from  ten  to  fifty  Joch  form  34.9  per  cent,  of  all  the  land  in 
Bohemia,  or  as  much  as  is  included   in   the  large  estates.     If, 

■  Statistiscke  Tafeln  uber  die  Aenderungen  in  der  Verteilung  des  Grundbesiites  im 
Konigreicht  Bokmen,  p.  191.     Prag,  1893. 

■  As  a  result  of  the  general  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  dying  out  of  the  independent 
peasant  class,  a  resolution  was  carried  in  the  Bohemian  Landtag,  January  18, 1888,  by 
which  the  land  committee  (Landesausschuss)  was  authorized  to  obtain  statistics  of  the 
condition  and  changes  in  peasant  proprietorship  in  Bohemia.  The  object  in  view  was 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  desirable  to  enact  a  law  fixing  the  limit  of  the  divisi- 
bility of  land.  The  report  of  1893,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  embodies  the 
results  of  the  work  of  this  committee. 
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however,  we  take  the  normal  peasant  holding  at  thirty  Joch,' 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  division. 

It  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  economic 
disadvantages  to  the  country  coming  from  this  subdivision,  and 
the  decline  of  a  stable  class  of  peasant  proprietors  are  not  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  independence,  freedom  of 
movement,  and  incentive  to  labor  which  is  offered  to  the  agri- 
cultural laborer,  in  the  possibility  of  acquiring  land  and  through 
it  partial  economic  freedom. 

This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  agricultural  problem  which 
today  is  one  of  prime  importance  to  Bohemia. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers, — From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  large  estate  owner,  or  of  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor, the  growing  scarcity  of  agricultural  labor  with  its 
increased  money  cost,  without  what  is  claimed  to  be  proportion- 
ate increased  efficiency,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  makes  the  solution  of  the  agri- 
cultural problem  a  life  and  death  matter.  For  the  agricultural 
laborer  himself,  the  question  today  is,  shall  he  stay  upon  the 
land  ?  or  do  other  countries  and  other  industries  offer  induce- 
ments so  much  greater  as  to  counterbalance  the  increase  of  real 
wages  which  has  undoubtedly  come  to  him  since  the  revolution 
of  1848? 

A  glance  at  Table  II'  will  show  that,  with  an  increase  of 
population  in  Bohemia  between  1869  and  1890  of  10.4  per  cent.,3 
there  has  been  no  proportionate  increase  in  that  part  of  it 
engaged  in  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  twenty-one 
years  there  has  actually  been  an  absolute  decrease.  In  1890 
the  numbers  were  30,000  less  than  in  1869;  in  other  words 
there  was  a  decrease  of  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent.     The  loss 

'  A  "  Banergut  '*  is  conunonly  estimated  at  ninety  Metzen  or  thirty  Joch  of  land. 

'The  years  1869  and  1890  are  chosen  for  the  reason  that  the  data  given  by  the 
census  of  occupations  for  these  two  years  are  said  to  be  comparable.  The  first  census 
of  occupation  taken  in  1857  was  made  on  a  different  basis,  and  that  of  1880  was  again 
di£Eerent  in  certain  particulars  from  any  of  the  others.  See  Oesterreichische  StaiistiJ^, 
vol.  xxxiii.  p.  3. 

3  The  population  of  Bohemia  in  1869  was  5,106,069;  in  1890,  5,843,250. 
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TABLE  II. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  BOHEMIA  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE  (FORESTRY 
included)  in  the  years   1869  AND   I89O. 


1869 

1890 

Peroeat.of 

Inde- 

Offi- 
cials! 

Ubocen 

Total 

Inde- 
pendeiM 

Offi- 
dalt 

Labotctii 

Total 

or  decicaac  of 
totals 

275.953 

8.589 

I.189.770 

1.474,312 

292,945 

6,928 

I.I43.579 

1.443.452 

-2+j( 

Percentage 
of    decrease 
of  laborers 

=  3  + 
Percentage 
of    increase 
of  independ- 
ent 

=  6-1- 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  TRADE  (hANDEL  UND  VERKER). 


62.935 


7.489 


60,335 


130.759 


79.496 


24.261 


98.974 


202.731 


+  55  3f 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  INDUSTRY. 


130.590 


7,052 


718,916 


856.558 


187.595 


12,327 


872.431 


1.072.353 


+  253( 


Figures  taken  from  tables  in  Oesitrreichisckt  SiaHsHk^  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  70. 

has  been  chiefly  in  the  ranks  of  the  laborers.  The  number  of 
independent  agriculturalists  has  increased  6  per  cent. 

If  we  compare  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Bohemia 
with  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  empire  as  a  whole  we 
find  that  while  the  former  has  lost,  the  latter  has  gained  over 
12  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  its  agricultural  laborers.  The 
increase  of  population  in  the  same  time  has  been  a  trifle  over 
1 5  per  cent.  But  if  we  compare  Bohemia  with  Lower  Austria, 
the  province  of  which  Vienna  is  the  center,  we  find  that  the  loss 
of  the  latter  has  been  still  greater,  amounting  to  a  little  over 
5  per  cent.  When  we  compare  agriculture  with  trade  and 
industry  we  see  that  what  the  former  has  lost  or  failed  to  gain 
has  gone  to  the  latter  occupation,  "trade"  having  gained  55 
per  cent,  and  ** industry"  25  per  cent,  in  the  twenty-one  years. 

'  Officials^**  Angestellt" 
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Ever  since  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  in  fact  antedating 
that  time,  there  has  been  a  triple  movement  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  Bohemia ;  ( i )  a  movement  from  the  country  to 
Prague,  Reichenberg,  and  other  industrial  centers  of  Bohemia 
itself;  (2)  a  movement  toward  other  Austrian  provinces,  particu- 
larly toward  Lower  Austria  and  Vienna;  (3)  an  emigration  "over 
seas,"  especially  to  America.*  This  latter  movement  seems  to 
have  been  strongest  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighties  and  the  early 
nineties. 

The  reasons  for  this  movement  away  from  the  country  do 
not  seem  far  to  seek.  The  first  causes,  on  the  agricultural  side, 
run  back  to  pre-revolutionary  times,  and  have  been  men- 
tioned. They  were  to  be  found  in  the  excessive  feudal  obli- 
gations which  made  it  impossible  for  large  families  to  be 
supported  upon  the  land.  The  superfluous  children  were  driven 
to  seek  a  livelihood  in  other  countries  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  After  the  abolition  of  feudal  obligations,  custom 
rather  than  competition  still  regelated  wages.  The  now  free 
peasants  received,  for  the  work  they  had  heretofore  performed 
without  pay,  the  same  wages  which  the  lords  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  for  extra  labor.  In  this  respect  agricultural  labor 
was  much  slower  to  respond  to  outside  influences  than  were 
other  commodities.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  opening  up  of  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  brought 
the  grain  of  the  Bohemian  farmer  into  the  world  market  and 
caused  its  price  to  be  fixed  by  factors  outside  the  community, 
the  same  result  did  not  make  itself  felt  in  the  case  of  labor. 

'Accurate  statistics  in  regard  to  the  emigration  "over  seas"  are  extremely  diffi- 
colt  to  obtain.  The  OesUrreichisches  statistisckis  Handlmch  for  1896  gives  figures  of  the 
emigration  from  Austria  exclusive  of  Hungary  for  the  years  1877  to  1895  inclusive. 
These  are  said  to  be  based  on  consular  reports.  For  the  nineteen  years  the  total  is 
401^03.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  low  estimate.  Dr.  Raucheberg,  in  Die  Bevoikerung 
OesUrreuhs^  estimates  the  emigration  for  the  year  1880  at  38,663  for  Austria  exclu- 
sive of  Bohemians  or  Poles,  and  85,361  for  Bohemians.  For  1890  he  fixes  the  num- 
bers at  118,106  for  the  Bohemians  and  at  123,271  for  the  rest  of  Austria.  (These 
estimates  for  Austria  exclude  Hungary.)  These  estimates  he  believes  to  be  too  low, 
bnt  they  are  much  higher  than  the  figures  given  in  the  Handlmcky  which  for  1880  are 
18^252,  and  for  1890,  38,125  for  all  Austria. 
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The  term  mobility  can  hardly  be  applied  to  such  a  movement  as 
that  from  country  to  city — a  movement  that  was  entirely  in  one 
direction.  That  it  was  not  mobile  as  between  di£ferent  agricul- 
tural sections — and  that  this  remains  true  even  today — is 
shown  by  the  widely  differing  rates  of  wages  in  different  districts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  independence  of  the  peasants, 
the  increase  of  literature  at  his  command  in  his  own  language, 
with  a  consequently  greater  diffusion  of  information,  the  larger 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  towns,  but 
most  of  all  the  greater  economic  opportunities  seemingly  offered 
by  the  industrial  centers,  were  powerful  factors  in  attracting  the 
peasants  away  from  the  land. 

The  steady  diminution  in  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers 
is  recognized  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  Bohemia.  That 
the  landowners  as  a  class  are  alive  to  this  is  evinced  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  material  was  being  gathered  for  the  report  of 
1895  on  agricultural  wages  in  Austria,  of  the  1393  sheets  of 
questions  returned  to  the  commission,  433,  or  nearly  one  third, 
came  from  Bohemia  alone. 

The  farm  of  labor  contract, — ^The  various  forms  of  labor  con- 
tract under  which  we  find  the  farm  laborer  of  Bohemia  today 
are  the  result,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  peculiar  development  of 
agricultural  conditions  due  to  the  persistence  of  feudal  relations 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  division  of  the  farm 
land  into  the  large  estates,  with  a  more  or  less  capitalistic 
organization  and  production  on  a  large  scale  for  the  market,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  small  peasant  holdings  on  the  other,  has 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  needs  for  which  corresponding  methods 
of  supply  have  developed.  Another  factor  has  been,  in  later  years, 
the  great  extension  of  special  cultures,  such  as  hops  and  grain  for 
beer,  beets  for  sugar,  potatoes  for  distillation  into  brandy,  etc. 

In  Bohemia  we  find  almost  all  the  forms  of  labor  contract 

known  to  Austrian  agriculture.     According  to  Professor  Inama 

Sternegg,  the  principal  classes  of  labor  are  as  follows:* 

'  Die  landwirthschaftlichen  Lohne  in  den  im  Reichsrathe  vertretenen  Konigieicheii 
und  L'andern.  Nach  dem  Stande  des  Jahres  1893.  Bearbeitet  vom  Bureau  der  K.  K. 
Statistischen  Central-Commission.     Wien,  1895. 
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1 .  Farm  servants  (  Dienstboten  ) . — These  are  usually  employed 
by  the  year,  live  in  the  family  of  their  employer  and  receive  a 
money  wage  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging. 

2.  Laborers  employed  under  contract — These  are  divided  into 
{a)  *•  deputatisten "  and  {b)  day  laborers. 

a.  The  •*  deputatisten  "  are  laborers,  either  men  or  women, 
usually  engaged  by  the  year,  for  the  exclusive  service  of  one 
employer.  They  do  not  live  in  the  family  of  their  master. 
They  receive  a  money  wage  in  addition  to  a  house,  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  land  and  a  stipulated  quantity  of  wood  and  farm 
products. 

b.  The  day  laborer  bound  by  contract  is  more  difficult  to  charac- 
terize.' As  a  rule  he  is  bound  to  give  his  services  when 
required,  to  one  employer,  usually  for  a  stipulated  number  of 
days  in  the  year.  He  is  often  the  owner  of  a  small  piece  of 
land  from  which  the  greater  part  of  his  income  is  derived  in  the 
form  of  produce.  He  is  glad,  however,  to  add  to  this  a  small 
money  income  by  contracting  with  the  large  proprietor  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  labor  during  the  busy  season.  He  is  paid  by 
the  day's  work  or  by  the  job.  (Zeitlohn  or  Accordlohn).  The 
children  of  the  peasant  proprietors  and  of  the  "deputatisten" 
often  belong  to  this  class. 

3.  The  ordinary  day  laborer^  either  male  or  female,  who  seeks 
employment  wherever  he  can  find  it  and  is  paid  in  money,  with 
the  addition  during  certain  seasons  of  his  meals  and  drink. 

These  day  laborers  are  often  the  dependant  members,  wives, 
sisters,  children,  etc.,  of  the  ••  deputatisten."  As  a  matter  of  cus- 
tom they  have  the  first  claim  on  any  extra  work  needed  on  the 
estate  to  which  the  head  of  the  family  has  contracted  his  labor. 
Such  is  the  present  demand  for  laborers,  however,  in  many  parts 
of  agricultural  Bohemia  that,  in  settling  families  as  "deputatisten '' 
in  the  dwellings  belonging  to  an  estate,  preference  is  given  to  men 
with  a  large  number  of  dependants  of  working  age. 

'Cf.  Dr.  Hermann  von  Schullern,  "Die  Lohnarbeit  in  der  Oesterreichischen 
Landswiithschaft  und  ihre  Verhaltnisse,"  Zeitschri/i  fur  Volkswirtschaft^  Socialpoiitik 
und  VerwaltuMg,  vol.  v.  p.  10.  Wien,  1896. 
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These  various  classes  of  labor  shade  into  each  other  in  all 
possible  ways. 

4.  The  roaming  laborers  (Wanderarbeiter)  have  come  to  be  as 
important  in  many  parts  of  Bohemia  as  they  are  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  In  Bohemia  they  come  largely  from  adjoining  Slavic 
countries  and  are  usually  called  by  the  generic  term 
^'Slavoks."  They  are  of  both  sexes  and  are  engaged  to  work 
under  contract  during  special  seasons,  such  as  the  time  of  beet 
cultivation,  grain  and  potato  harvest,  etc.  They  are  lodged  10 
rough  **  barracks  "  and  fed  by  their  employers,  receiving  in  addi- 
tion to  board  and  lodging  a  small  money  wage.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  they  return  to  their  homes. 

In  different  sections  of  Bohemia  one  or  more  of  these  varioiis 
classes  may  predominate  according  to  the  size  of  the  properties 
and  the  character  of  the  culture.  The  "  deputatisten  "  arc  to 
be  found  as  a  rule  on  the  large  estates  in  Eastern  and  Soutbem 
Bohemia  where  this  class  of  labor  is  rapidly  replacing  the  farm 
servant  proper.  Often  as  many  as  one  hundred  live  upon  one 
large  estate.'  The  small  properties  and  the  medium  sized  prop- 
erties of  the  north  and  east  are  more  apt  to  employ  farm  serv- 
ants who  live  under  the  master's  roof.  The  temporary  contract 
labor  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  lowlands  where  the  sugar  beet 
is  the  important  crop,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  it 
is  being  introduced  into  other  sections  during  the  harvestii^ 
season. 

Wages:  the  deputaiisten. — The  **  deputatisten  "  represent  in 
many  ways  the  best  class  of  farm  labor.  A  man  of  this  class  is 
secure  in  his  position  and  often  his  real  wages  added  to  those  of 
the  other  members  of  his  family  enable  him  to  live  quite  as 
comfortably  as  the  small  peasant  proprietor.  In  this  class  are 
found  all  grades  of  labor  from  the  manager  (Wirtschafter)  to 
the  plowboy. 

The  labor  on  the  large  estates  is  usually  fairly  well  organized. 
When  the  estate  is  divided  into  a  number  of  farms  there  is 
generally  a  manager  for  each  farm  and  a  director  over  all. 

*  Die  landwirthschafUichen  Lakne^  etc.,  p.  8. 
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In  the  lowlands  the  managers  are  usually  paid  in  cash, 
from  300  gulden  a  year  upward,  though  even  there  he  is  often  pro- 
vided with  a  house  and  a  cow  as  a  part  of  his  wages.  In  other  dis- 
tricts he  is  paid,  like  the  lower  grades  of  labor,  chiefly  in  produce. 

On  an  estate  of  2200  Joch,'  in  the  district  of  Chotebof ,  in 
eastern  Bohemia,  which  was  somewhat  carefully  studied  in  the 
summer  of  1899,  the  three  managers  received  respectively  50, 
60,  and  120  gulden  per  year.  In  addition  each  received  100 
liters  of  beer,  100  liters  of  wheat,  looo  liters  of  rye,  200  liters 
of  barley,  100  liters  of  peas,  the  use  of  i  cow  and  of  450  quadrat- 
ic lasters  of  land,  14  cubic  meters  of  wood,  a  dwelling,  hens  and 
other  fowls,  of  a  total  value  of  321  gulden  per  year,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  director  of  the  estate. 

The  field  overseers,  of  whom  there  are  several  on  each  large 
estate,  receive  wages  varying  from  about  266  gl.  yearly  in  the 
hill  districts,  to  about  one  third  more  in  the  lowlands.  The 
larger  part  of  this  is  paid  in  produce.  In  the  lowlands  a  larger 
money  payment  takes  the  place  of  the  wood  and  use  of  a  field. 
On  the  estate  above  referred  to  the  payment  of  the  overseers  is 
as  follows:  Cash,  40-50  gl.,  24  liters  of  beer,  100  liters  of 
wheat,  800  liters  of  rye,  200  liters  of  barley,  100  liters  of  peas, 
350  quadratklasters  of  field,  14  cubic  meters  of  wood,  i  cow, 
hens,  a  house,  usually  of  two  rooms,  and  overtime  paid  for  at 
double  the  rates  of  ordinary  labor. 

Below  the  overseers  in  rank  come  chief  threshers,  who  have 
charge  of  the  grain  crops,  shepherds,  foresters,  fodderers  (Fut 
terer),  overseers  of  butter  and  cheese  making,  coachmen,  store- 
keepers, etc.,  down  to  the  common  laborer,  the  most  numerous 
class  of  whom  are  the  teamsters  and  plowboys.  Boys  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  are  often  employed  to  drive  the 
teams.     They  are  paid  from  30  to  50  kr.  per  day. 

The  regular  plowmen  and  teamsters  (Pferde-  und  Ochsen- 
knechte),  however,  arc  usually  men  with  families,  employed  for 
the  entire  year.  They  live  in  rooms  furnished  by  the  estate. 
Their  money  wages  are  small,  the  larger  portion  of  their  services, 

'  I  Joch=i.42i9acre8. 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  other  **  deputatisten "  being  paid  for  in 
farm  products.  The  following  is  an  illustration  of  actual  quan- 
tities paid,  with  the  estimate  of  its  money  value  at  the  current 
prices  at  time  and  place.  [District  Chotebor,  eastern  Bohemia, 
June  1899.]     Payment  was  made  quarterly. 


Cuh 


Beer 


Wheat 


Rye 


Barley 


Feas 


FieM 


Teamster  (Pferde- 
knecht) 

Plowboy  (Ochaen- 
knecht) 

After  xohrean'  sierv- 
ioe    toe   annual 


48  gl. 
40  gl. 


gl.  ereiy  5  yean 


IS  liten 

[5  liten  each  at 
the  harvest  festi- 
val, **kirchweih*' 
and^'walliahrts*' 
feasts.] 


90  liten 

70  kj. 

Q-iokr. 

piowkg.s 

7«1. 


480  liten 
335 !«. 
7-8  kr. 


pro.kg.B 


a6.8| 


a«>  liten 

ISO  kg. 

8^Xkr. 
pro.kg.= 
isgl. 


xoo  liten 
80  br. 
lo-iiKkr. 


Valoeofc 
estina 
18  gl. 


6cnhicM 

• 
pcrca^ 


The  total  value  of  the  services  was  thus  estimated  at  138 
and  130  gl.  per  annum,  respectively. 

On  the  same  estate,  if  the  teamsters  are  employed  in  drawing 
products  beyond  the  limits  of  the  estate,  they  are  paid  an  extra 
allowance,  varying  according  to  distance,  from  12  to  50  kr.  per 
day.  The  latter  sum  is  paid  only  on  the  large  estates  several 
hours  drive  distant  from  the  railway,  where  the  teamster  most 
remain  away  over  night. 

In  the  lowlands  the  annual  cash  wages  for  teamsters  rises 
from  48  gl.  to  60  gl.,  and  as  high  as  80  gl.  in  the  neighborhood 
of  large  cities.  The  peasant  farmers  pay  for  similar  labor  40  to 
60  gl.  and  board,  according  to  location. 

If  the  wages  on  the  estate  specially  studied  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  average  for  the  district,  as  was  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  director,  a  comparison  with  the  average  wages 
paid  in  the  same  district  in  1893  shows  that  the  money  wages 
paid  today  are  higher  for  all  the  grades  of  labor.  For  the  upper 
grades  the  cash  value  of  the  produce  paid  today  is  greater  than 
in  the  early  years  of  the  decade,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
quantity,  while  in  the  lower  grades  there  has  not  been  a  corre- 
spondingly large  increase. 

The  wages  paid  in  1893,  ^  reported  by  the  Central  Statistical 
Commission,  are  as  follows:' 

'  Die  landwirthschaftlichen  Lbhne^  p.  40. 
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DISTRICT   OF    CHOTEBOR,  EASTERN    BOHEMIA. 


Grade  of  Ubor 


Money  wage 


Etiimated  T«ltie 
ol] 


Total 


First  manager . . , 
Second  manager 
First  overseer  . . 
Second  overseer 

Teamster 

Plowboy 

Cattle  girl 


60  gl. 

50 

50 

40 

37 

34 

22 


280  gl. 
260 
180 
160 
100 
100 
90 


340  gl. 

3x0 

230 

200 

137 

134 

112 


Each  employee  has  a  separate  dwelling  where  possible. 

The  inequality  in  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  sort  of  serv- 
ice in  the  different  districts  of  Bohemia  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table'  giving  the  wages  of  a  teamster  in  different  sec- 
tions in  1893 • 


Place 

Money  wage 

I. 

Konigstadt   

64  fl. 

Wheat,  125  kg.;  rye,  360  kg.;  barley.  256  kg.; 
wood,  4  c.  m.    Use  of  %,  metzen  of  land. 

Kolin 

60-70 

Produce  to  value  of  150  fl. 

Pardubitz 

180 

I  liter  milk  per  day,  i  hi.  potatoes  per  month, 
wood,  dwelling,  light. 

IV. 

Bilin 

84 

Bread,  flour,  potatoes,  and  milk  to  the  value  of 

Biscbofteinitz   .. 

144 

84  fl. 
X  of  the  milk  of  one  cow,  200  Q  **  land,  medi- 
cine, free  dwelling  where  possible. 

Klattau 

60 

Produce  to  the  value  of  180  fl. 

Nepomuck 

144 

Potato  field  and  produce  worth  32  fl. 

VII. 

Planitz 

40 

Produce  to  the  value  of  140  fl. 

(on  \t^  estate) 

VIII. 

Frauenberg 

156-168 

Free  dwellin^r,  wood,  medicine,  6  hi.  potatoes. 

Weseli  

88-108 

Free  dwelling,  5  c.  m.  wood,  potato  field  of 
200  D' 

Chotibor   

37 

Produce  to  the  value  of  100  fl.  Free  residence 
where  possible. 

XII. 

Wildstein 

100 

Free  dwelling,  8  hi.  rye,  5  hi.  barley,  12  hi.  po- 

(on \t^  estate) 

tatoes,  I  hi.  pease,  i  1.  milk  daily,  20  q.  coal, 
2  c.  m.  wood.    Payment  monthly. 

As  a  rule,  the  **  deputatisten  "  seem  to  be  best  paid  in  those 
districts  where  there  are  fewest  of  them,  that  is,  in  the  north  and 
west,  and  more  poorly  paid  in  the  south  and  east,  where  this  is 
the  prevailing  type  of  farm   labor.     Even  here  they  are  more 

'  Compiled  from  different  parts  of  Table  III  in  Die  landwirthschaftlichen  Lbhne^ 
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favorably  situated  as  to  wages  than  are  those  laborers  who  are 
paid  by  the  day. 

The  certainty  of  regular  and  constant  work  throughout  the 
year  has  been  mentioned  as  tending  to  place  the  "deputatisten** 
at  the  head  of  the  various  classes  of  farm  labor.  This  should 
be  combined  with  a  further  circumstance.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  laborer  himself,  the  great  advantage  of  position  held 
by  the  **deputatist"  over  the  ordinary  farm  servant  or  day 
laborer  lies  in  the  greater  possibility  of  his  becoming  an  inde- 
pendent proprietor. 

The  love  of  land  seems  as  inborn  in  the  Bohemian  as  in  the 
French  peasant.  As  has  been  noted,  so  far  as  comparative  comfort 
is  concerned  there  often  seems  little  to  choose  between  the  life  of 
a  peasant  proprietor  and  that  of  a  permanent  farm  laborer.  But 
added  to  the  love  of  the  land  itself  comes  the  additional  incentive 
of  the  higher  and  more  honorable  position  which  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor holds  in  the  community,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  political 
rights  which  in  Bohemia  go  with  the  ownership  of  land.  Then, 
too,  a  proprietor  may  bequeath  his  land  to  his  son,  who  with  this 
as  a  start  may  rise  to  much  better  things.  Where  family  affection 
and  pride  is  strong  this  is  no  mean  inducement  to  thrift,  and 
this  thrift  is  made  possible  by  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
"  deputatisten."  Each  has  his  own  dwelling  in  which  he,  with 
his  family,  carry  on  their  individual  housekeeping.  This  gives  an 
opportunity  to  save,  since  they  may  live  as  sparingly  as  they 
please.  As  a  part  of  their  wages  they  are  apt  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  cutting  grass  by  the  roadside  or  of  pasturing  there 
(under  the  surveillance  of  a  very  young  or  a  very  aged  member 
of  the  family),  a  cow  or  at  least  a  goat.  Or  they  may  even 
be  allowed  the  use  of  a  bit  of  pasture.  The  products  from  this 
animal  furnish  a  great  addition  either  to  their  table  or  to  their 
money  income. 

As  a  result  of  their  frugal  life  something  is  usually  laid  aside 
each  year.  In  a  few  years  they  have  saved  enough  to  buy  a 
tiny  cottage  with  a  small  garden.  A  few  years  later  a  field  is 
added.     At  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  service  they  own 
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a  property  of  from  four  to  five  Metzen.  They  then  leave  service 
and  set  up  farming  on  their  own  account.  This  will  be  on  so 
small  a  scale  that  the  head  of  the  family  can  join  the  class  of  ''day 
laborers  bound  by  contract "  for  a  certain  number  of  days  per 
year.  If  the  family  contains  additional  members  who  can  go  out 
to  days  work  in  the  busy  season,  the  men  say  as  mowers,  and 
the  women  and  children  as  field  laborers,  they  will  earn  more 
than  enough  to  rent  for  themselves  one  to  four  Metzen  of  field 
in  addition  to  what  they  own.  They  are  then  able  to  keep  at 
least  two  cows  and  several  goats  and  to  live  in  considerable  com- 
fort according  to  the  standard  of  Bohemian  laborers. 

According  to  the  census  of  1893'  out  of  every  1000  day 
laborers  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Bohemia  seventy-three  are 
entire  owners  and  eighty  are  part  owners  of  their  dwellings. 
Twenty-one  out  of  every  1000  are  entire  and  twenty-seven  are 
joint  owners  of  a  piece  of  land. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  "  deputatisten " 
that  all  through  the  agricultural  sections  where  the  large  estates 
prevail  are  to  be  found  artisans  of  various  kinds  who  belong  to 
this  class.  Unlike  their  fellows  in  town  and  city  they  still  retain 
something  of  their  feudal  relations  to  the  lords  of  the  soil. 
They  are  engaged  by  the  year  and  like  other  "  deputatisten " 
receive  as  wages,  in  addition  to  a  small  money  payment,  the  use 
of  a  dwelling,  a  piece  of  land  and  a  stipulated  amount  of  wood 
and  farm  produce. 

Among  the  members  of  this  class  are  blacksmiths,  wagon- 
smiths,  carpenters,  brick  and  drain-tile  makers.  When  there  is 
no  press  of  work  on  the  estate  the  two  former  classes  may  add 
to  their  income  by  doing  odd  jobs  of  repairing  for  the  peasant 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  These  artisans  take  rank  with 
the  overseers  in  rate  of  wages  and  comfort  of  living.  Brewers, 
distillers  and  cheesemakers  are  also  sometimes  included  in  this 
class. 

The  day  laborer, — ^Women  form  a  very  important  part  of  both 
the  two  classes  of  agricultural  day  labor,  1.  e.,  the  class  bound 

^Dii  landwirthschafUicken  Liikne^  p.  5. 
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by  contract  to  render  all  their  service  to  one  employer,  and  the 
class  which  works  casually  by  the  day. 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  one  woman,  working  on 
a  large  estate,  was  taken  from  the  books  of  her  employer.  It 
shows  the  kind  of  work  for  which  women  are  employed,  the  wages 
they  can  earn  at  such  labor,  and  the  length  of  the  working  day 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  favorably  situated  women  in  the 
district  in  which  she  lives.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  con- 
tract-bound laborers  and  had  employment  almost  constantly. 
Her  earnings  are  above  the  average  of  those  in  her  class. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  A  WOMAN  EMPLOYED  IN  A  "  MEIERHOF  *'  ON  A 
LARGE  ESTATE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CHOtIbO^,  EASTERN  BOHEMIA. 
FOR  THE   YEAR    l8g8. 

January, —  An  average  of  25  working  days  ;  hours  from  8 :  00- 
12  :  00  A.  M.,  1 :  00-3 :  30  P.  M.,  7>^  to  8  hours.  Wages  20  kr. 
per  day.  Work  for  the  most  part  with  the  steam  threshing 
machine,  cleaning  grain.     Was  away  from  work  2  days. 

Earnings,  23  days -    4.60  gl. 

February, — 23  working  days.  Hours  as  in  January.  Wages  16  kr. 
per  day.  Worked  at  cleaning  grain,  hand  threshing,  preparing 
manure  for  spreading,  etc.  Was  away  from  work  3  days  on 
account  of  carnival  holidays. 

Earnings,  20  days -    3.20  gl. 

March, — 24  working  days,  16  kr.  per  day  was  paid  up  to 
the  15th.  But  the  woman  was  employed  5  of  these 
days  in  making  straw  bands,  for  which  she  was  paid  by 
the  piece,  at  the  rate  of  from  2>^  to  3  kr.  per  shock  (60 
units),  according  to  quality.  By  a  short  day*s  labor  the 
woman  earned  30  kr.  per  day. 

Therefore,  10  days  (^  16  kr.  -         -         -         •     i.6ogl. 

5  days  @  30  kr.  -         -         -         •     1.50 

From  the  15th  of  March  20  kr.  per  day  was  paid.  The 
woman,  however,  was  unable,  on  account  of  home 
duties,  to  work  more  than  8  days.  Two  of  these  days 
were  employed  in  preparing  manure  and  was  paid  for 
by  quantity  done. 

She  earned  35  kr.  per  day,  or         -         -         -         -       .70 
The  remaining  6  days  were  spent  in  helping  to  get 
fields   ready  for  crops,   by  removing   weeds,  loading 
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manure,  unloading  potatoes,  sorting  them,  cutting  them 
ready  for  seed,  etc.  Hours  (nominally  from  6 :  oo  A.  m.) 
really  from  7:00-12:00  A.  m.;  1:30-5  :  30  P.  M.;  9  to 
10  hours. 

Wages — 6  days  ®  20  kr. 1.20 

Total  for  March $.00  gl. 

April, — 23  working  days.    Hours  6: 30-1 2 :  00  A.  if .;  i :  30- 
6:00  P.  If.;  10  hours. 

Earnings,  21  days  ^  25  kr. 4.25  gl. 

2  days  "  piece  work  **  -        -        -        -      .70 

Total  for  April 4.95  gl. 

May. — 24  working  days.     Hours  6 :  30-1 2  :  00  A.  m.;  i  :  30- 
7  :oo  P.  M.;  1 1  hours.     Wages  at  25  kr. 

Earnings,  2A  days 6.00  gl. 

Overtime,  12  days .60 

Total  for  May 6.60  gl. 

June. — 23  working  days  (^  25  kr. 

Earnings 5.75  gl. 

Overtime,  12  days .60 

Total  for  June 6.35  gl. 

Work  in  April,  May,  and  June  chiefly  planting  and 
hoeing.     Hours  in  May  and  June  as  in  April. 
Juiy.^26  working  days.    10  days  common  labor,  spreading 
hay  and  hoeing  beets  and  potatbes : 

At  25  kr.  per  day 2.50  gl. 

5  days,  "piece  work  *'  in  cutting  rape  and  in  hoeing  beets: 

At  50  kr.  per  day 2.50 

6  days  with  overtime i  .80 

5  days,  •'  piece  work  "  in  cutting     -        -        -        -     3.00 

Total  for  July 9.80  gl. 

August — 26  working  days. 

!6  days  without  overtime        -        -         -1.50  gl. 
10  days  with  overtime   -        -        -        -     3.00 
todays,  "piece  work  "  ...    6.00 

10.50  gl. 

September. — 24  working  days,  cultivation  of  potatoes. 

10  days  without  overtime 2.50  gl. 

10  days  with  overtime 3.00 

4  days,  "  piece  work  " 3.20 

8.70  gl. 

October. — 24  working  days. 

4  days  without  overtime i.oogl. 

20  days,  "  piece  work  " 18.00 

IQ.OO  gl. 
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November. — 24  working  days. 

8  days,  "  piece  work  " 4.80  gl. 

16  days  without  overtime 4.00 

8.80  gl. 

December, — 23  working  days. 

At  threshing 7.50 

Total  for  year 95.00  gL 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  woman  worked  283  days  in  the  year. 
The  hours  of  work  varied  from  8  in  winter  to  12,  13,  and  14  in 
summer,  when  "  overtime  "  means  work  until  dark.  When  paid 
by  the  day  she  earned  from  16  to  25  kr.,  with  5  kr.  extra  in 
the  days  when  she  worked  overtime.  That  is,  she  earned  from 
six  cents  to  ten  cents  per  day,  with  two  cents  extra  for  an  over- 
time of  sometimes  three  hours.  But  on  61  days  in  the  year  she 
worked  "by  the  job"  (Accordlohn),  and  in  October  for  20 
days  she  earned  as  much  as  90  kr.,  or  36  cents  per  day.  This 
brought  her  total  earnings  for  the  year  up  to  95  gl.,  or  about 
$38.00.  The  character  of  the  work,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
extremely  varied.  She  cleaned  grain,  in  connection  with  the 
steam  threshing  machine,  did  hand  threshing,  turned  and  loaded 
and  spread  manure,  plaited  straw  bands,  loaded  and  unloaded 
potatoes,  sorted  and  cut  them  for  planting,  helped  plant,  did 
hoeing  and  hand  weeding,  turned  and  raked  hay,  cultivated  beets 
and  cut  grain. 

On  82  days  in  the  year  she  did  not  work  for  wages.  Of 
these  52  were  Sundays.  The  remaining  30  were  holidays,  or 
devoted  to  household  duties,  for  this  woman,  being  a  wife  and 
mother,  was  also  a  housekeeper. 

In  addition  to  her  money  wages  every  permanent  woman 
employee  on  this  estate  has  the  use  of  a  piece  of  pasture  or  grass 
at  a  nominal  price.  If  her  husband  also  receives  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  land  as  part  wages,  they  can  combine  forces  and  keep  a 
cow.  If  only  one  has  the  use  of  grass  they  mu&t  content  them- 
selves with  a  goat. 

Often  during  the  grain  harvest  a  half  liter  of  beer  per  day  is 
served  to  each  worker,  and  a  half  liter  of  brandy  is  served  to 
each  daily,  through   the  potato  harvest.     During  hay  or  grain 
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harvest,  when  it  is  necessary  to  work  in  the  afternoons  of  Sun- 
day (morning  being  left  free  for  church  service),  and  on  holi- 
days, under  the  same  circumstances,  the  laborers  are  paid  a  whole 
day's  wages  for  one  half  day's  work.  This  applies  to  men  and 
women  alike. 

In  the  lowlands,  where  the  sugar  beet  culture  is  carried  on 
extensively,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  wages  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  other  districts.  In  case  a  working 
woman  is  not  engaged  for  the  entire  year,  she  can  in  winter  earn 
at  least  one  third  more  by  day's  work,  and  in  summer  as  much 
ag^in  per  day  as  the  wages  quoted  above.  During  the  season  of 
the  beet  cultivation  an  industrious  working  women  can  earn 
from  I  gl.  to  1.50  gl.  per  day. 

In  the  beet-growing  districts  it  is  less  customary  than  else- 
where to  serve  the  workers  with  beer  and  brandy. 

With  the  small  peasant  proprietors,  when  extra  work-people 
are  engaged  only  for  special  work  at  the  busy  season,  the  women 
receive  about  the  same  money  wage  as  is  paid  on  the  large 
estates  of  the  neighborhood,  but  receive  their  food  in  addition 
to  this.  Owing  to  the  enticements  of  city  life,  and  to  foreign 
emigration,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  each  year,  both  for  the 
large  estate  owners  and  the  peasants,  to  secure  unmarried  girls 
to  tend  the  cattle  {Viekmagd).  The  large  estate  owners  employ 
chiefly  the  wives  of  their  farm  hands.  The  peasants,  who  have 
no  accommodations  for  families  on  their  small  farms,  are  obliged 
to  pay  constantly  increasing  wages.  The  customary  wages  have 
been  24  gl.,  yearly,  with  board  and  lodging,  a  new  dress,  and 
perhaps  a  pair  of  shoes  at  Christmas.  Now  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  peasant  to  pay  32  gl.  A  specially  skillful  girl  can  some- 
times command  as  much  as  4  to  5  gl.  per  month. 

Di^  wages  of  nun, — A  man's  wages  at  day  labor  are  as  a 
rule  about  one  third  higher  than  a  woman's  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  In  the  different  districts  of  Bohemia  there  is  quite 
as  wide  a  difference  in  the  price  paid  for  day  labor  as  in  the 
wages  of  "deputatisten."  Thus,  from  the  tables  given  in  the 
report  of  1895,  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  during  the  season  of  cultivation. 
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wages,  with  board,  varies  from  a  minimum  of  20-50  kr.  per 
day  to  a  maximum  of  from  35-120  kr.  In  harvest  time  the 
range  is  from  a  minimum  of  30-60  kr.»  to  a  maximum  of  from 
45-200  kr. ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  variation  is 
from  a  minimum  of  20-35  ^f-  ^^  ^  maximum  of  from  30-100  kr/ 

Wages  without  board  run  from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent, 
higher.  Thus  the  rates  are :  for  the  season  of  cultivation,  mini- 
mum, 30-70  kr.;  maximum,  70-150  kr.;  in  harvest,  minimum, 
35-80  kr.;  maximum,  120-250  kr.;  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  minimum,  30-60  kr.,  and  maximum,  70-150  kr.* 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  cost  of  living,  in  detail,  we 
shall  find  that  those  who  are  paid  entirely  in  cash  are  the  most 
unfavorably  situated,  so  far  as  real  wages  are  concerned. 

Harvesting  is  largely  paid  for  in  proportion  to  surface  cut. 
Thus,  for  mowing  grass  and  clover  the  common  rate  is  from 
50-80  kr.  per  Metzen.^  For  mowing  grain  the  rate  is  from  one 
fourth  to  one  third  more,  according  to  necessity,  the  scarcity  of 
labor  being  greater  in  some  seasons  than  in  others.  The  taller 
the  grain,  as  a  rule,  the  higher  the  rate.  Upon  the  estate  in 
eastern  Bohemia  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the 
average  rate  of  payment  for  the  grain  harvest  is  50  kr.  per  Met- 
zen,  to  which  is  added  one  liter  of  beer  and  one  half  kilo  of 
bread. 

Changes  in  wages  in  the  last  half-century. — ^To  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  an  accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  gain  made  in  real 
wages  by  the  agricultural  laborer  of  Bohemia  in  the  last  half- 
century,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Trustworthy  data  as 
to  wages  paid,  as  well  as  to  market  prices-  of  farm  produce,  and 
of  commodities  used  by  the  laborers,  are  difficult  to  obtain  in 
sufficient  number.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  rates  of 
wages  it  would  be  necessary  to  study  each  district,  or,  at  least, 
typical  districts,  by  themselves ;  owing  to  the  variety  of  classes  of 
laborers  each  class  represented  should  be  studied  separately  and 

« Die  landwirthschaftlichin  Lokne,  pp.  14-15. 
^  Die  landwirthichaftiicken  Lohne^  pp.  14,  15. 
'  One  Metzen,  land  surface,  =  Yi  Jocb. 
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in  detail.  Sufficient  material  for  such  a  study  has  not  yet  been 
collected  by  the  writer.  Only  a  few  somewhat  general  consid- 
erations can  therefore  be  indicated. 

The  interest  of  the  Bohemian  peasantry  in  the  course  of 
agricultural  wages  and  in  the  price  of  farm  products  is  complex. 
So  far  as  he  is  an  independent  producer  for  the  market,  market 
prices  of  wheat,  rye,  etc.  determine  his  prosperity.  So  far  as  he  is 
a  landless  farm  laborer,  paid  entirely  in  money,  the  price  of  the 
chief  food  products  is  the  important  factor  to  his  real  wages. 
Probably  one  half  the  agricultural  population  comes  between 
these  two  extremes.  In  1890  out  of  every  1000  men  engaged 
in  agriculture,  390  are  classed  as  independent;'  454  as  farm 
laborers  of  whom  103  live  in  the  families  of  their  masters  and 
351  are  *' deputatisten,"  and  151  are  classed  as  day  laborers. 
Of  every  1000  women  only  43  are  independent,  141  are  day 
laborers,  and  of  the  balance  121  live  in  the  families  of  their 
masters  while  695  are  '*deputatisten." 

Thus  a  large  proportion  either  own  a  little  land  from  which 
most  of  their  food  comes,  while  their  money  wages  goes  for 
taxes,  clothing,  etc.,  or  they  are  "deputatisten,"  paid  a  custom- 
ary amount  of  produce  which  does  not  vary  in  quantity.  In 
either  of  these  cases  they  are  not  directly  affected  by  the  market 
price  of  farm  products.  The  day  laborer  paid  entirely  in  money 
is  most  directly  affected  by  the  current  rate  of  wages  and  these 
money  wages  seem  to  have  changed  more  in  recent  years  than 
wages  paid  in  produce. 

The  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Prague  for  185 1 
gives  some  data  as  to  agricultural  conditions  for  the  two  districts 
within  its  jurisdiction ;  1.  ^.,  the  district  of  which  the  city  of 
Prague  is  the  center,  and  the  Pardubitz  district,  lying  to  the  east 
and  including  a  portion  of  the  country  lying  in  the  Moravian 
boundaries.  So  far  as  they  go  the  figures  given  for  the  latter 
district  are  fairly  comparable  with  those  given  for  the  estate  in 
Chotebor.  These  data  are  shown  in  Table  III.  It  is  prett)^ 
generally  conceded  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  as 

"  DU  landwirthschaftlichen  LoAne,  etc.,  p.  3. 
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to  wages  do  not  underestimate  them.  They  can  safely  be  taken 
to  represent  the  highest  rates  current.  And  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  city  for  labor  the  wages  in  the  district  immediately 
around  Prague  are  probably  as  high  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

According  to  these  estimates  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
male  laborer  paid  by  the  day  in  cash,  in  the  district  around 
Pragfue  vary  in  1850  from  21  to  33  kr.' 

TABLE  III. 
WAGES    OF   AGRICULTURAL   LABOR    IN    1850.* 


Kindollabor 


District 


A  strong  fmrm  hand,  if  we  reckon  his  board  in  money 
according  to  current  food  prices,  and  add  his  money 
wage  of  from  26.25  fl*  (o.  W.)  to  31.50  fl.  for  the  year, 
receives 

A  less  efficient  laborer,  with  a  money  wage  of  from 
21  fl.  to  25.20  fl.  with  board,  receives. 

Boy  under  14  years,  with  board,  and  money  wages  of 
from  6.30  fl.  to  8.40  fl.,  receives 

A  capable  woman,  with  board,  and  money  wages  of 
from  16.80  fl.  to  18.90  fl.,  receives 

A  less  capable  woman,  with  board,  and  money  wages 
of  from  12.60  fl.  to  15.75  fl.,  receives 

A  girl  under  14  years,  with  board,  and  money  wages  of 
from  5.25  fl.  to  6.30  fl 

An  industrious  man  at  agricultural  labor  by  the  day 
receives  for  a  12 -hour  day,  from  April  until  October,  per 
day 

A  less  efficient  day  laborer  receives  per  day 

Children  of  both  sexes,  under  14  years,  for  easy  work 
in  fleld  and  meadow,  receive 

An  industrious  woman  receives  at  field  work  per  day. 

A  less  efficient  woman  receives  per  day 

Laborers  paid  by  the  day  but  engaged  to  work  300 
days  in  the  year  receive 

Men,  per  day 

Women,  per  day 

Children  under  14  years,  per  day 


«.W. 


S.W. 


105  fl. 

94-50  C 

98.70 

84 

73.50 

63 

84 

73.50 

80.85 

69-30 

72.40 

63 

31  kr. 

26  kr. 

21 

17.5 

14 

10.5 

24 

21 

17.5 

14 

33 

29 

27 

24 

24 

21 

In  1893  for  the  same  district  they  are  put  at  from  60  to 

90  kr.3  or  almost  three  times  as  much.     In  Pardubitz,  in  1850, 

■  In  all  cases  money  values  are  reduced  to  the  present  Austrian  standard.     6.  W. 
:=  oesterreichische  Wahrung. 

^  Siaiistischer  Berickt  der  Handeb-  und- Gtwerbekammer  in  Frag,  Pragt  1851, 
pp.  28  and  29. 

3  Die  landunrthscka/Uicken  Lbhne^  p.  7. 
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wages  for  the  same  sort  of  labor  vary  from  17.5  kr.  to  29  kr. 
In  1899  at  Chotebof  a  man  working  by  the  day  would  receive 
possibly  from  25  to  50  kr.,  the  increase  in  money  wages  thus 
appearing  to  be  less  in  the  districts  more  remote  from  the  city. 

An  industrious  woman  at  day  labor  does  not  appear  to  have 
gained  as  much  as  her  brother  man.  In  1850  she  is  already 
earning  from  21  to  24  kr.  in  the  Pardubitz  district,  and  the 
woman  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chotebor,  described  in  a  preceding 
section,  is  today  paid  only  from  16  kr.  to  25  kr.  when  hired  by 
the  day. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ** strong  farm  hand"  who  receives 
his  board  in  addition  to  a  money  wage,  gets  from  26.25  fl.  to 
31.50  fl.  in  1850.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  money  wa^es 
paid  to  plowboys  and  teamsters  in  Chotebor,  we  will  find  far 
less  difference  than  between  the  money  wages  paid  at  Chotebor 
and  other  sections  of  the  country,  at  the  present  time.  But  in 
1850  the  board  of  the  laborer  is  reckoned  at  about  74  fl.  per  year 
while  in  1899  he  receives  in  addition  to  his  money  wage  produce 
valued  at  100  fl. 

The  three  staple  articles  of  food  for  the  agricultural  laborer 
as  well  as  for  the  common  laborer  of  the  towns  and  villages 
throughout  Bohemia  are  wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes.  The  two 
latter  commodities  are,  however,  more  freely  used  than  is  wheat. 

Dr.  Raucheberg,  in  his  book  Die  Bevblkerung  Oesterreichs^ 
has  constructed  a  table  showing  the  variations  in  the  price  of  a 
hectoliter  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes, 
as  a  basis  for  a  computation  of  changes  in  the  real  wages  of 
common  labor  throughout  Austria. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  writer  has  constructed  a 
similar  table  of  prices  for  Bohemia.'  That  portion  of  it  relating 
to  the  years  i850-i88i*  is  as  follows: 

'  The  figures  used  as  a  basis  are  those  for  average  prices  of  wheat,  rye,  and 
potatoes  in  Bohemia,  given  in  the  market  reports  of  Tafeln  turn  StatisHk  der  Oester- 
reichiscken  Monarcku  1828-1865^  and  in  the  Siatistisches  Handbuch  der  Oesterreichi- 
schtn  MonarchU  1 863- 1 881. 

*  After  1 88 1  the  form  of  the  market  report  changes  so  that  the  data  are  no  longer 
comparable. 
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Price  of  hectoliter  of 

Price  of  hectoliter  of)  I 

PrkeofhecMliSerflf 

Yean 

equal  parts  of  wheat, 

Years 

eqtial  paru  of  wheat, 

Yeaxs 

equal  pam  of  whsat. 

rye,  and  potatoes 

rye,  and  potatoes 

rye^a^ipotasDe. 

1850 

3.54  gl. 

i860  .... 

6.17  gl. 

1870 

6.05  gL 

1^51 

4-97 

1861  .... 

6.54 

1871  .... 

6.44 

1852 

5.96 

1862.... 

5.55 

1872  .... 

6.56 

1853 

6.05 

1863.... 

4.73 

1873  .... 

7.59 

1854 

8.16 

1864.... 

4.30 

1874.... 

7.38 

1855 

8.35 

1865  .... 

4.56 

I8J5.... 

5.83 

1856 

6.09 

1866  ... . 

5.67 

1876.... 

6.29 

1857 

4.55 

1867  .... 

7.33 

1877.... 

6.51 

1858 

4.61 

1868.... 

6.86 

1878.... 

5.51  (decade  6.38 

1859 

4.98 

1869    ... 

5.76 

1879.... 

5.68        avenge) 

Decade  . . 

5.72  (average) 

Decade.. 

5.74  (average) 

1880.... 
1881  .... 

6.43 
6.34 

It  will  be  noted  that  although  the  price  varies  from  year  to 
year  within  considerable  limits,  yet  for  the  first  two  decades  there 
is  a  difference  of  only  2  kr.  in  the  averages  for  those  periods. 
In  the  seventies  the  price  never  goes  as  low  as  in  the  preceding 
years,  and  the  average  is  64  kr.  higher.  Since  the  year  1850 
the  prices  of  farm  products  in  Bohemia  have  followed  very 
closely  the  prices  of  Austria,  from  1870  on  being  somewhat 
lower.  According  to  Dr.  Raucheberg  the  eighties  was  a  decade 
of  steadily  falling  prices  in  the  empire.  As  this  was  true  of  most 
other  countries  as  well,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  of  Bohemia.  For 
the  decade  1S90-1900  no  comparable  data  are  at  hand. 

According  to  the  same  sources  of  information,  the  level  of 
wages  of  common  labor  has  been  constantly  rising  in  Bohemia 
as  well  as  in  the  empire,  since  1850.  The  average  day's  wages 
paid  in  money,  without  board,  from  1850  to  1876  inclusive,  in 
Bohemia  were : 


Years 

Waffes 
Perday 

Years 

Waffes 
perday 

Yean 

^-^ 

i8so 

32         kr. 

38.75 

42 

45.5 

45.5 

45.5 

45.5 

46 

46 

47 

i860 

I86I 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

49  ki. 

5» 

49 

52 

52 

50 

66 

68 

58 

56 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

62  kr 

1851 

i8«;2 

95 
93 
99 
96 
97 
"5 

i8s^ 

1854 

1855 

i8«>6 

1857 

i8«;8 

l8SQ 
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Since  1876  there  has  been  no  general  rise  of  wages  propor- 
tionate at  all  to  the  rise  of  the  preceding  twenty-five  years.  If, 
now,  we  express  the  real  wages'  of  common  labor  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  required  to  earn  a  hectoliter  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  the  three  food  stuffs,  we  have  as  follows : 


Yc«n 

Real 
wages 

Yean 

Real 
wages 

Yean 

Real 
wages 

Years 

Real 
wages 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

II 

12.8 

14.1 

17.9 
18.3 
13.3 

1857 

1858 

1859 

i860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

9.8 
10 

10.5 
12.5 
12.5 

II. 9 
9 

1864 

186S 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

8.2 

9.1 

8.5 

10.8 

II. 7 

10.2 

9.7 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

6.7 

7 

7.6 

7.5 

6 

5.4 

The  combined  effect  of  the  rise  of  money  wages  and  the 
general  fall  of  food  prices  is  a  decided  rise  in  real  wages.  For 
the  decade  18  50- 18 59  the  average  is  expressed  by  the  number 
13.09,  for  the  decade  1860-1869  it  is  10.44,  and  for  the  seven 
years  1 870-1 876  it  is  7.12. 

With  a  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  staple  foods  and  a  steady 
if  not  a  rising  rate  of  money  wages,  real  wages  expressed  in  this 
way  for  the  years   following  would  show  a  considerable  rise. 

The  estimates  given  above  are  made,  not  for  agricultural 
labor  alone,  but  for  common  day  labor  throughout  Bohemia. 
But  as  the  official  returns,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  estimates, 
are  made  from  all  districts,  including  large  agricultural  areas,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  laborers  whose  wages  are  included  would 
probably  be  those  working  upon  the  land.  So  far  as  the  personal 
impression  of  the  writer  goes,  based  upon  such  material  as  has 
been  accessible,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  rates  of  common 
labor  are  not  far  from  those  of  farm  labor  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  that  the  figures  might  be  taken  as  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  best  paid  class  of  farm 
labor. 

The  important  point  here  is  not  the  absolute  gain  in  real 
wages  for  the  agricultural  laborer,  but  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 

'  It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  the  real  wages  are  inversely  proportional  to 
those  of  the  figures  representing  them.     The  method  is  that  of  Dr.  Raucheberg. 
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various  causes  indicated  there  has  been  a  gain.  For  the  "  depu- 
tatisten"  at  least  this  gain  has  taken  place  not  only  in  that  part 
of  real  wages  which  is  made  up  of  food,  but  also  in  relatively 
better  housing. 

The  chief  improvement  in  housing  comes  not  so  much  from 
any  change  in  the  type  of  house,  the  material  of  which  it  is  built, 
or  even  in  its  furnishing.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  large  estate  owners  to 
give  each  family  a  dwelling  to  itself.  This  dwelling  often  con- 
sists of  a  single  room.  These  rooms  are  apt  to  be  located  in  the 
buildings  which  form  the  four  sides  of  the  stable  yard.  Elach  of 
the  separate  farms,  into  which  the  large  estates  are  divided,  has 
such  a  group  of  buildings,  called  the  "  Meierhof."  They  include 
the  stables,  barns,  wagon  sheds,  calf  i>ens,  sheep  sheds,  etc. 
Built  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  style,  the  dwelling 
houses  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  exteriorly,  from  the  other 
buildings.  They  are  commonly  built  of  stone,  one  or  two 
stories  in  height.  The  windows  are  small.  The  doors  open 
directly  into  the  central  stable  yard.  There  are  likely  to  be 
connecting  doors  between  the  various  rooms,  and  also  between 
the  living  rooms  and  the  stables.  Occasionally  there  is  a  narrow 
hallway  on  the  second  floor,  from  which  the  different  rooms 
open.  The  interior  walls  are  sometimes  plastered  and  some- 
times simply  whitewashed.  The  floor  may  be  boards,  bricks,  or 
hard-packed  earth. 

As  a  rule  today  the  large  estate  owners  are  attempting  to 
encourage  better  living  by  assigning  only  one  family  to  each 
room.  But  even  now  there  are  many  exceptions.  When  the 
rooms  are  large  and  not  easily  divisible,  two  or  even  three  fami- 
lies may  be  found  in  one  room.  The  testimony  of  the  older 
proprietors  is,  however,  to  the  effect  that  they  have  seen  great 
improvements  in  this  respect  in  their  own  lifetimes.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  one  family  to  a  room  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

No  doubt  the  great  emigration  from  the  rural  districts  and 
the  increasing  difficulty  in  keeping  competent  laborers  upon  the 
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farms  has  had  its  effect  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  landlords  of  the  importance  of  improved 
housing  as  a  factor  of  increased  efficiency  of  labor. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  his  money  wages,  a  larger  real 
wage — better  housing  conditions,  better  educational  advantages, 
and  fewer  restrictions  of  all  sorts — the  economic  advantages  upon 
the  farms,  whether  large  or  small,  are  not  sufficient  to  check  the 
movement  toward  the  cities  and  toward  foreign  lands.  The 
Bohemian  farmer  is  facing  a  difficult  problem,  and  one  which  the 
political  situation  of  the  Austrian  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  king- 
dom, renders  still  more  complex. 

Katharine  Bement  Davis. 
Thi  Univirsity  op  Chicago. 
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The  great  problems  of  irrigation  are  not  strictly  agricultural 
questions.  Agriculture  by  irrigation  has  been  uniformly  successful 
where  the  proper  method  of  applying  an  abundant  supply  of  water  has 
been  the  only  problem  for  solution.  Given  a  good  supply  of  water, 
always  available,  and  farming  in  the  arid  West  is  ideal  —  a  climate 
noted  the  world  over  for  its  healthfulness ;  crops  estimated  to  be 
double  those  raised  by  rainfall ;  a  full  crop  every  year ;  and,  up  to  the 
present  and  for  some  time  to  come,  a  home  market  at  high  prices  for 
everything  raised,  except  fruit  in  California. 

Exact  statistics  as  to  the  area  thus  cultivated,  or  of  the  area  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation,  are  not  to  be  had,  as  neither  the  states  nor  the 
general  government  have  thus  far  compelled  the  keeping  of  any  com- 
plete records  of  what  has  been  done,  or  made  full  surveys  of  the  lands 
and  measurements  of  the  water.  Various  estimates  of  the  area  suscepti- 
ble of  irrigation  have  been  made,  however,  by  those  in  positions  to 
know  all  that  can  be  known  at  present  on  this  subject.  Maj.  J.  W. 
Powell,  formerly  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
estimated  that  150,000  square  miles,  or  96  million  acres,  of  the  land  in 
the  arid  region  could  eventually  be  irrigated.'  In  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Irrigation,  in  1890,  Major  Powell  again 
estimated  the  area  irrigable  from  perrennial  streams  at  100  million 
acres.'  To  this  area  was  to  be  added  all  that  could  be  irrigated  from 
wells,  stored  storm  waters,  and  any  other  sources.  F.  H.  Newell,  chief 
hydrographer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  estimates  the 
irrigable  area  at  74  million  acres.'  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  in  reporting  a  bill  reducing  the  price  of  desert  lands,  in  March- 
1900,  gives  the  area  of  irrigable  public  land  as  100  million  acres.^ 
and  adds :  **  At  the  rate  at  which  desert  land  has  been  entered  for  the 
last  ten  years  under  the  desert  land  law  it  would  take  about  500  years 
to  reclaim  the  irrigable  land  of  the  United  States."     These  estimates 

'  7>«M  Annual  Report  U,  5.  Geological  Survey  (1888-9),  Part  2,  p.  14. 

*  Eleventh  Annual  Report  U,  S.  Geological  Survey,  Part  2,  p.  204. 
^Sixteenth  Annual  Report  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  p.  494. 

*  //ouse  Report  No.  87 j,  LVI  Congress,  first  session,  p.  6. 
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how  that  there  is  public  land  to  the  extent  of  from  75  to  100  million 
acres,  susceptible  of  irrigation,  which  can  be  had  for  the  cost  of  home- 
steading,  or  of  entry  and  reclamation  under  the  desert  land  laws. 
Under  the  latter  law  the  price  of  public  land  is  1 1.2 5  per  acre,  and  the 
settler  must  reclaim  the  land — that  is,  provide  a  means  of  irrigating  it 
In  the  report  above  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
estimates  the  average  cost  of  this  reclamation  at  tie  per  acre.  In 
addition  to  the  public  land  there  are  large  areas  of  railroad  and  state 
lands.  These  railroad  lands  can  be  had  for  from  50  cents  to  tie 
per  acre,'  and  state  land  in  Wyoming  has  an  average  value  of  about 
%i  per  acre.' 

To  sum  up  the  present  situation,  then,  in  a  few  words :  We  have  in 
the  arid  West  some  millions  of  acres  of  land  so  farmed  as  to  produce 
every  year  crops  larger  than  the  best  crops  raised  in  the  best  years  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  dependence  is  placed  upon  rainfall,  at 
least  100  million  acres  of  land  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of  culture, 
which  can  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  50  cents  to  tie  per  acre,  and 
which  in  its  present  condition  yields  an  income  ranging  from  nothing 
to  5  cents  per  acre  per  year,  and  which  is  being  taken  up  at  such  a  rate 
that  500  years  will  hardly  see  it  reclaimed. 

Looking  at  these  condition,  the  most  natural  question  is,  What  is 
the  matter  ? 

As  was  said  above,  wherever  the  only  question  is  how  to  use  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  always  available,  irrigated  agriculture  has 
been  successful.  There  are  degrees  in  this  success,  and  there  is  room 
for  much  improvement  along  the  line  of  raising  more  remunerative 
crops,  of  economy  in  the  distribution  of  water,  and  in  other  directions^ 
but  those  things  come  naturally  with  development,  and  are  not  a 
hindrance  to  further  progress,  but  rather  invite  investment. 

The  great  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  agriculture  by  irrigation  in 
the  West  may  be  brought  together  under  two  heads :  The  failure  of 
capital  and  labor  to  get  together  on  some  just  basis,  and  the  unsettled 
condition  of  titles  to  water. 

We  say  the  failure  of  capital  and  labor  to  get  together,  for  the 
reason  that  a  settler  with  nothing  but  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his 
team  cannot  make  a  home  for  himself  in  the  arid  West.     Conditions 

»Scc  Adverfising  Circulars  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ^  Omahm,  1899. 
*  See  Report  of  the  Register  of  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners^  Wyoming, 
1897-8. 
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differ  widely  from  those  which  existed  in  the  great  central  West  when 
it  was  settled  under  the  homestead  law.  Then  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  break  the  sod  and  plant  crops,  and  a  settler  coming  to  the  land 
could,  almost  from  the  start,  support  himself  and  family.  It  required 
almost  no  capital  but  a  team  and  a  few  implements.  When  feurming 
began  in  the  arid  region  it  required  very  little  more  capital  than  in  the 
central  West,  because  the  pioneers  took  up  the  level  bottom  lands, 
where  each  farmer  or  a  few  neighbors  could  in  a  short  time  with  their 
own  labor  build  the  ditches  necessary  to  water  the  land.  But  the  areas 
which  could  be  reclaimed  in  this  way  are  naturally  limited,  and  were 
soon  taken  up.  The  larger  part  of  the  land  now  reclaimed,  and  most 
of  that  which  will  be  in  the  future,  lies  back  from  the  streams  where 
neither  the  individual  settler  nor  a  few  neighbors  working  together  can 
come  in  and  build  their  ditches  and  begin  at  once  to  support  them- 
selves. Large  outlays  of  labor  and  capital  are  necessary  before  any 
crops  can  be  raised.  For  this  reason  the  arid  West  cannot  be  settled, 
as  was  the  middle  West,  by  an  army  of  poor  men.  The  capitalist 
must  go  with  the  settler  or  precede  him,  and  build  the  ditch,  and  keep 
the  settler  while  the  land  is  being  brought  into  condition  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  give  him  time  to  pay  for  his  rights  in  the  ditch. 

While  individuals  and  small  co-operative  companies  have  in  the 
past  reclaimed  much  land,  they  do  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  future  of  irrigation,  for  the  reasons  just  stated. 

The  large  canals  of  the  present  have  been  built  by  corporations 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  water.  Some  of  them  united 
with  this  a  speculation  in  land,  by  buying  the  land  under  their  ditches 
and  selling  land  and  water  rights  together.  Such  corporations  have 
reclaimed  large  areas,  but  have  almost  invariably  been  financial  failures. 
This  failure  has  been  so  notorious  that  the  statement  is  frequently 
made  that  not  one  such  ditch  company  in  the  United  States  has  been 
a  financial  success.  While  such  an  extreme  statement  may  not  be 
true,  the  fact  that  such  corporations  have  generally  failed  goes  undis- 
puted. 

The  immediate  cause  of  these  failures  has  in  most  cases  been  the 
inability  to  secure  enough  settlers  upon  the  lands  which  the  canals  are 
built  to  water.  The  fundamental  cause  of  the  failure  to  get  settlers  is 
the  water-right  system.  Water  rights  are  of  two  kinds,  those  obtained 
by  appropriating  water  direct  from  streams,  and  those  obtained  from  a 
corporation  by  purchase,  the  corporation  holding  the  direct  right  from 
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the  stream.  The  two  classes  of  rights  differ  essentially  in  one  par- 
ticular. The  appropriator  from  the  stream  obtains  a  right  to  take  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  from  the  stream  whenever  he  needs  it,  pro- 
vided it  is  in  the  stream — that  is,  he  obtains  a  right  to  water.  The 
purchaser  of  a  water  right  from  a  ditch  company  gets  a  right  to  receive 
water  from  the  company  by  paying  for  it — that  is,  he  can  get  no  water 
on  his  water  right  until  he  has  not  only  paid  for  the  water  he  is  to 
receive,  but  has  in  addition  paid  for  the  right  to  pay  for  the  water. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  taken  from  a  contract  used  by  a 
Wyoming  canal  company : 

Witnesseth :  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration 

of  the  sum  of dollars,  paid  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  by  the  parly 

of  the  second  part,  ....  does  sell  ....  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  ...  .  heirs,  executors  and  assigns,  the  right  to  have,  receive  and  use 
water  from  the  canal  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  following  described  land  .... 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  that  before  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  or  receive  water  for 
irrigating  said  land,  under  this  agreement,  from  the  canal  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  make  and  execute  a  further 
agreement  with  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  the  use  of  said  water  .  .  .  .  , 
which  last  mentioned  agreement  shall,  among  other  things,  provide  for  the 
payment  of  an  annual  water  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Not  only  must  the  farmer  pay  for  the  right  to  receive  water,  and 
then  pay  for  the  water,  but  he  must  pay  whether  he  gets  the  water  or 
not.  There  is  a  substantial  agreement  in  nearly  all  water-right  con- 
tracts in  this  regard,  so  that  the  following,  taken  from  a  Nebraska 
contract,  may  be  considered  typical.  After  the  usual  paragraphs 
stating  that  the  canal  company,  for  a  certain  consideration,  sells  to  the 
purchaser  certain  water  rights,  and  providing  for  deferred  payments  on 
the  purchase  price  and  for  annual  assessment,  comes  the  following : 

It  is  hereby  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties 
hereto,  that  in  case  the  canal  of  said  company  shall  be  unable  to  carry  and 
distribute  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its  estimated  capacity,  either  from  casual 
or  unforeseen  or  unavoidable  accident,  or  if  the  volume  of  water  prove  insuf- 
ficient from  drouth,  or  from  other  cause  beyond  the  control  of  said  company, 
the  company  shall  not  be  liable  in  any  way  for  the  shortness  or  deficiency  of 
supply  occasioned  by  any  of  said  causes. 

And  the  said  second  party,  in  consideration  of  the  promises,  hereby  agrees 
that  ....  will  make  punctual  payment  of  the  above  sums,  as  each  of  the 
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same  respectively  becomes  due,  and  that  .  ,  .  .  will  regularly  and  seasonably 
pay  all  assessments  that  may  hereafter  be  imposed  by  said  company  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  covenanted  by  the  parties 
hereto,  that  time  and  punctuality  are  material  and  essential  ingredients  of  this 
contract.  And  in  case  the  second  party  shall  fail  to  make  the  payments 
aforesaid,  and  each  of  them  punctually  and  upon  the  strict  terms  and  times 
above  limited,  and  likewise  to  perform  and  complete  all  and  each  of  said 
agreements  and  stipulations  aforesaid,  strictly  and  literally  without  any  failure 
or  default,  then  this  contract,  so  far  as  it  may  bind  said  first  party,  shall  become 
utterly  null  and  void,  and  all  rights  and  interests  hereby  created  or  then 
existing  in  favor  of  the  second  party  shall  utterly  cease  and  determine,  and 
all  equitable  and  legal  interest  in  the  water  rights  hereby  contracted  to  be 
conveyed  shall  revert  to  and  revest  in  said  first  party,  without  any  declaration 
of  forfeiture,  or  any  other  act  of  said  first  party  to  be  performed,  and  without 
any  right  of  said  second  party  of  reclamation  or  compensation  for  moneys 
paid,  or  services  performed,  as  absolutely,  fully  and  perfectly  as  if  this  con- 
tract had  never  been  made. 

That  is,  if  from  any  cause  beyond  its  control,  the  canal  company 
fails  to  furnish  the  water  contracted  for,  it  loses  nothing ;  but  if  from 
the  same  cause,  indirectly,  and  directly  through  the  failure  of  the  canal, 
the  farmer  fails  to  make  his  payments  ''punctually  and  upon  the  strict 
terms  and  times  above  limited,"  he  loses  all  he  has  paid,  no  matter  if 
it  is  the  final  payment  on  his  water  right  which  he  fails  to  pay  on  time. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  "capital  is  shy,"  and  must  have  assur- 
ance of  a  regular  return  on  the  money  invested,  but  the  event  has 
proved  that  in  this  case  labor  is  equally  "shy,"  and  with  good  reason. 

A  modification  of  this  system  which  has  met  with  some  success, 
does  away  with  the  old  water  rights  and  sells  in  their  place  shares  of 
stock  in  the  ditch  company,  so  that  the  canal  will  ultimately  be  owned 
by  those  using  the  water;  but  there  has  been  no  general  adoption 
of  this  system. 

The  laws  of  Idaho  (laws  of  1899)  prohibit  the  selling  of  water  rights 
and  provide  that  water  companies  shall  furnish  water  to  anyone  apply- 
ing for  it,  giving  preference  to  those  having  used  water  from  the  canal 
before.  This  would  put  canal  companies  on  much  the  same  footing 
as  city  water  companies.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  will  succeed,  for 
the  reason  that  neither  the  canal  company  nor  the  farmer  is  bound  in 
any  way  for  any  term  of  years,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  guaranty  for 
the  future  to  justify  the  company  in  building  a  canal  or  the  farmer 
in  preparing  his  land  for  irrigation. 
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Another  method  of  uniting  capital  and  labor,  which  was  hailed  as 
the  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  irrigation 
development,  is  the  organization  of  irrigation  districts.  This  system 
had  its  birth  in  California  in  1887,  with  the  passage  of  the  famous 
Wright  law.  Under  the  Wright  law  the  people  of  a  locality  capable 
of  being  watered  from  a  common  source  of  supply  could  organize 
themselves  into  an  irrigation  district,  and  issue  bonds  which  were  to 
be  a  lien  upon  the  real  property  of  the  district.  The  essential  feature 
of  the  system  was  that  not  merely  the  property  of  those  wishing  to 
organize  the  district  and  to  use  the  water  supply  when  provided  was 
taxed  to  pay  the  bonds,  but  all  the  property  in  the  district,  unless  it  was 
excepted  through  certain  forms  provided  in  the  law. 

This  law  was  made  use  of  to  unload  undesirable  property  upon 
people  having  no  direct  interest  in  irrigation ;  bonds  were  sold,  and 
then  the  attempt  was  made  to  repudiate  them,  until  the  system  came 
into  such  disrepute  that  districts  could  find  no  market  for  their  bonds ; 
and  the  irrigation  district  system  has  proved  a  failure  so  far  as  reclaim- 
ing any  considerable  area  of  land  is  concerned  not  only  in  California' 
but  elsewhere. 

The  weak  points  in  the  district  system  seem  to  be  the  possibility  of 
abuse,  in  including  property  in  the  district  which  is  not  benefited  by 
the  works  of  the  district,  and  the  inability  of  districts  to  sell  their  bonds. 
If  no  property  is  included  but  that  directly  benefited,  an  ordinary 
incorporation  of  those  forming  the  district  will  serve  as  well  as  a  dis- 
trict organization,  and  will  be  less  expensive.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  district  is  to  obtain  money  to  build  irrigation  works,  and  no  matter 
how  perfect  the  system  may  be,  theoretically,  if  it  fails  in  this  one  point 
it  is  a  total  failure. 

A  study  of  the  half  century  of  irrigation  development  in  arid 
America  shows  that  some  co-operative  companies  have  succeeded,  some 
few  corporations  have  been  financial  successes,  and  a  few  districts  have 
been  successful ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  up  to  the  present  time  no 
generally  successful  system  of  uniting  capital  and  labor  in  large  irriga- 
tion enterprises  has  been  worked  out. 

The  second  and  the  greatest  hindrance  to  further  development  of 
irrigated  agriculture  is  the  unsettled  condition  of  titles  to  water.  The 
general  principles  upon  which  water  titles  are  based  are  well  settled. 

*  Inaugural  Address  of  Governor  Gage^  January  4,  1S99. 
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Titles  to  water  from  the  streams  of  the  arid  region  are  acquired  by 
appropriation,  and  priority  in  time  of  appropriation  gives  priority  of 
right,  and  the  water  appropriated  must  be  put  to  a  beneficial  use. 

That  is,  the  way  to  acquire  the  right  to  take  water  from  a  stream, 
is  to  take  it  and  use  it ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  is  not  enough  water 
in  the  stream  to  supply  all  those  wishing  to  use  it,  they  shall  be  sup- 
plied in  the  order  in  which  they  first  used  water  from  that  source. 

But  the  general  principles  are  the  only  things  about  water  titles 
which  are  well  settled.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  prior 
appropriation  is  anything  but  settled.  Many  streams  flow  through  the 
territory  of  more  than  one  state.  Each  state  has  granted  rights  to  the 
water  of  such  streams  regardless  of  the  rights  of  prior  users  farther 
down  on  the  same  stream  in  another  state.  The  United  States  courts 
have  decided '  that  this  should  not  be  done,  and  that  an  appropriation 
in  one  state  was  good  as  against  a  subsequent  user  above  in  another 
state.  Notwithstanding  this  decision  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado 
recently  decided'  that  in  adjudicating  rights  to  water  Colorado  courts 
cannot  take  into  consideration  any  diversion  of  water  for  use  in  New 
Mexico,  even  though  the  diversion  is  in  Colorado. 

During  the  last  year  the  state  of  Kansas  has  begun  suit  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  against  the  state  of  Colorado,  charging 
that  the  Arkansas  River  was  being  diverted  in  Colorado  to  the  injury 
of  Kansas  farmers. 

These  citations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  situation  regarding  rights 
on  interstate  streams.  Within  the  states  the  same  condition  prevails 
between  water  districts.  Most  of  the  states  are  divided  into  water 
districts,  for  purposes  of  administration.  Many  streams  are  in  more 
than  one  district,  and  often  a  main  stream  is  in  one  district  and  some  of 
its  tributaries  are  in  another.  Sometimes  rights  in  these  districts  are 
adjudicated  entirely  independent  of  rights  on  the  same  stream  in 
another  district,  or  of  rights  on  the  main  stream  or  on  the  tributaries^ 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  other  cases  it  is  held  that  streams  must  be 
adjudicated  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  policy  within  the  state  is  not 
settled. 

Most  of  the  arid  states  have  prescribed  certain  rules  for  filing  claims 
to  water,  and  for  constructing  works  with  *' reasonable  diligence,"  etc^ 
but  so  far  no  penalties  have  attached  to  failure  to  file  claims,  and 

*  Howell  vs.  Johnston^  89  Federal  Reporter ^  556. 

•Lamsom  vi.  Vailes,  61  Pacific  Reporter,  231. 
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'*  reasonable  diligence"  is  open  to  such  divergent  constructions  that 
these  laws  have  been  little  but  an  invitation  to  litigation. 

In  all  the  arid  states,  except  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  the  whole 
administration  of  the  water  supply  has  been  left  to  the  courts.  There 
is  no  simple  process  by  which  an  irrigator  can  prove  up  his  claim  to 
water  as  he  can  his  claim  to  government  land,  but  he  must  go  into  the 
courts,  hire  an  attorney,  secure  witnesses  to  testify  to  his  acts,  and  go 
through  all  the  forms  of  a  suit  at  law.  The  decrees  rendered  in  these 
cases  are  subject  to  review,  and  cover  only  the  claims  of  the  parties 
to  the  suits.  Parties  not  included  in  the  adjudications  can  at  any 
time  open  up  the  question,  and  as  the  decrees  formerly  rendered  only 
define  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  them  as  against  each  other,  every 
appropriator  on  a  stream  must  appear  every  time  a  case  comes  up  on 
his  stream  and  defend  his  rights,  or  rights  subsequent  to  his  may  be 
given  a  preference  over  his. 

The  Jiolding  of  different  theories  in  regard  to  appropriations,  and  as 
to  filing  claims,  and  as  to  what  constitutes  reasonable  diligence,  and 
the  practice  of  leaving  the  whole  matter  of  water  rights  to  the  courts, 
result  in  unending  litigation.  It  is  impossible  to  give  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  this  litigation  or  as  to  its  cost,  as  the  records  of 
the  lower  courts  in  the  several  states  are  not  published,  and  the  largest 
part  of  the  expense  of  litigation  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  except  on 
the  books  of  the  lawyers  and  of  the  irrigators.  The  following,  taken 
from  a  petition  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  citizens  of 
California,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  conditions  in  that  state : 

We  can  offer,  wc  presume,  examples  of  every  form  of  evil  which  can 
be  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  dealings  with  water  in  arid  and  semi-arid  dis- 
tricts. Great  sums  have  been  lost  in  irrigation  enterprises.  Still  greater 
sums  are  endangered.  Water  titles  are  uncertain.  The  litigation  is 
appalling. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  such  men  as  President  Jordan,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  and  E.  J.  Wickson,  acting  director  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station. 

The  cost  of  litigation  of  water  rights  in  Colorado  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  one  million  dollars  to  ten  million  dollars. 
That  state  has  been  described  as  a  place  where  "every  irrigator  must 
retain  an  attorney  and  buy  a  shotgun  to  protect  his  right."  The  fol- 
lowing, taken  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  July  7,  1900,  shows 
something  of  the  condition  in  Colorado  : 
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There  is  impending  in  the  Arkansas  valley,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
the  state,  a  great  clash  among  the  owners  of  ditch  rights  because  the  practice 
of  district  judges  in  adjudication  of  water  rights  is  not  uniform.  It  is  the 
custom,  it  is  said,  for  district  judges  in  all  the  counties  except  Pueblo  and  Las 
Animas,  and  the  other  counties  constituting  the  two  districts  with  them,  to 
reopen  the  matter  of  adjudications  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Not  infre- 
quently owners  of  adjudicated  priorities  of  a  fixed  date  find  proceedings 
entered  upon  and  carried  through,  the  result  of  which  is  that  their  priorities 
are  virtually  pushed  into  a  later  year  by  the  insertion  ahead  of  them  of  rights 
claimed  by  ditch  owners  who  were  not  parties  to  the  full  adjudication 

The  result  of  the  practice  in  a  greater  part  of  the  state  is  to  keep  the 
water  priorities  always  an  open  book,  and  no  settlement  possible  for  all  time, 
with  the  result  that  a  deal  of  trouble  is  coming,  according  to  the  view  of  all 
water- right  attorneys. 

The  writer  recently  asked  a  Colorado  water  lawyer  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  litigation  over  water  rights  was  decreasing.  He  answered  that 
it  was  not,  but  was  increasing  if  anything ;  and  his  practice  is  in  a  dis- 
trict where  the  rights  were  supposedly  finally  adjudicated  seventeen 
years  ago. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  expenses  of  a  Montana  ditdi 
company  for  the  years  1891  to  1895.  The  amounts  given  in  the 
original  statement  have  been  reduced  to  percentages  of  the  whole : 

Per  oeat. 

Services  of  attorneys        -        -        -  -    60.1 

Court  fees 19.0 

Canal  maintenance  and  repairs        -  -     14.0 

Miscellaneous  expenses        ...  6.g 

The  statement  shows  this  company  paid  four  times  as  much  for 
legal  expenses  as  it  did  for  maintaining  and  operating  its  canal.  And 
such  a  state  of  things  is  not  exceptional. 

In  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  water  titles  are  not  settled  in  the  courts, 
but  by  boards  created  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  water  supply 
of  those  states.  Under  this  system  the  board  gives  notice  that  at  a 
certain  time  it  will  hear  testimony  as  to  the  use  of  water  from  a  certain 
stream.  When  the  testimony  is  in  the  board  decides  as  to  the  date  of 
each  appropriation  and  the  quantity  of  water  to  which  each  claimant 
is  entitled,  and  issues  a  certificate  to  each  irrigator  stating  the  number 
of  his  priority  and  the  quantity  of  water  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  appropriate  water  from  a  stream  subsequent  to  the 
adjudication  by  the  board  of  control  must  apply  to  the  president  of 
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the  board  for  permission  to  do  so,  and  if  there  is  unappropriated  water 
in  the  stream,  he  is  given  permission  to  build  a  ditch  and  use  the  water, 
and  upon  submitting  proof  of  having  done  this,  he  is  given  a  certificate 
showing  just  what  his  rights  are. 

This  law  has  been  in  force  in  Wyoming  for  ten  years,  and  during 
that  time  but  two  water-right  suits  have  reached  the  supreme  court. 
But  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  has  recently  overturned  the  whole 
system  by  deciding  that  no  one  is  obliged  to  submit  his  claims  to  the 
board  of  control,  and  in  case  anyone  does  not  do  so,  he  may  enforce 
his  rights  in  the  courts.  This  places  Wyoming  rights  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  those  in  the  other  states  where  the  courts  have  the  control  of 
the  whole  matter  of  dividing  water  among  the  various  claimants.' 

With  water  titles  in  such  hopeless  confusion,  and  with  no  hope  of 
any  permanent  settlement,  neither  capitalists  nor  farmers  can  be 
expected  to  flock  to  the  arid  West  and  reclaim  the  desert. 

As  to  remedies  for  the  prevailing  evils :  The  Wyoming  law  has 
worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  for  ten  years,  and  during 
that  time  there  has  been  no  more  litigation  than  is  necessarily  incident 
to  any  business.  The  defect  in  the  law,  as  pointed  out  by  the  state 
supreme  court  in  the  decision  above  referred  to,  is  that  the  board  of 
control  cannot  compel  water  users  to  submit  their  claims  to  it  for 
adjudication.  But  in  the  same  decision  the  court  intimates  that  it 
would  be  competent  for  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  making  the  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  submit  claims  to  the  board  the  forfeiture  of  all  rights. 
The  Wyoming  system,  with  this  addition,  provides  for  an  inexpensive 
proceeding  before  an  expert  board,  paid  by  the  state,  and  after  a  lim- 
ited time  for  review  its  decision  is  final,  and  the  irrigator  is  given  a 
certificate  showing  just  what  his  rights  are,  and  these  rights  are  as 
much  a  matter  of  record  as  is  his  title  to  land,  and  are  no  more  liable 
to  attack. 

In  many  of  the  arid  states  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  would 
necessitate  changes  in  their  constitutions,  but  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  its  adoption  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble  of  making  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Rights  on  interstate  streams  might  be  adjusted  by  an  interstate 
board  constituted  like  these  state  boards,  or  the  dates  and  amounts  of 
appropriations  might  be  determined  by  the  board  in  the  state  in  which 
they   were   made,   and   be   administered  by  a  national  or  interstate 

« Farm  Investment  Co.  vs.  Carpenter,  6i  Pacific  Reporter,  258. 
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official.  There  is  no  qaestion  but  that  justice  demands  that  state  lines  be 
entirely  disregarded  on  such  streams.  There  is  no  more  reason  that  a 
settler  just  above  a  state  line  should  be  allowed  to  rob  his  neighbor  just 
below  the  line  of  his  water  than  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  his 
horses  or  his  farm  implements.  With  an  inexpensive  and  final  method 
of  settling  titles  to  water,  capital  and  labor  would  doubtless  find  some 
mutually  advantageous  mode  of  combination,  and  the  vast  resources  of 
the  arid  West  would  be  developed. 

Ray  p.  Teble. 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
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NOTES. 

THE  UNREVEALED   PROFITS  OF  PROMOTERS. 

A  DECISION  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the 
extraordinary  activity  of  promoters  of  corporate  enterprises  during  the 
last  two  years,  has  just  been  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  case  of  the  East  Tennessee  Land  Company. 
The  principle  involved  is  both  far-reaching  and  salutary.  In  substance 
it  holds  that  promoters  of  a  joint  stock  company  stand  in  a  fiduciary 
relation  to  future  shareholders  for  all  unrevealed  profits  incident  to 
the  formation  of  the  company.  The  facts  in  the  case  were  somewhat  as 
follows.  Some  five  individuals  in  Tennessee  united  under  the  name  of 
the  Phoenix  Land  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  options  upon 
some  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  that  state.  They, 
providing  the  local  information  as  their  share  in  the  enterprise, 
thereafter  induced  some  prominent  citizens  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
styling  themselves  The  Syndicate  of  Ten  to  contribute  capital,  amount- 
ing to  some  1 1 5,000  or  more,  sufficient  to  pay  organization  expenses 
and  to  secure  the  necessary  options  upon  the  land.  This  land  was 
estimated  to  cost  about  (900,000  including  1 100,000  for  expenses ;  and 
was  then  to  be  transferred  to  a  corporation,  the  East  Tennessee  Land 
Company,  the  same  to  be  capitalized  at  1.5  million  dollars.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  sums,  after  repayment  of  costs  of  organization, 
amounting  to  some  $700,000  was  to  be  shared  equally  as  profit  between 
the  members  of  the  Phoenix  Land  Company  in  Tennessee  and  the 
Syndicate  of  Ten  in  Massachusetts. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  as  soon  as  one  third  of  the  options  had 
been  secured,  and  before  the  Land  Company  was  publicly  launched, 
the  two  promoting  concerns  issued  to  themselves  their  estimated  profits 
of  $700,000  in  paid-up  stock  of  the  corporation.  Nominally  this 
$700,000  worth  of  stock  was  paid  over  in  return  for  land  options, 
which  as  it  appeared,  had  in  reality  cost  but  $6000.  The  Company 
became  insolvent :  and  this  decision,  is  now  rendered  as  a  result  of 
suit  to  recover,  brought  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders  by  the  receiver. 
Not  only  does  it  hold  the  promoters  liable  for  fraud  in  withholding 
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from  the  public  the  amount  of  the  profits  voted  to  themselves  as 
directors;  but  also  for  the  issuance  of  fraudulent  and  misleading 
prospectuses,  inviting  subscriptions  to  the  stock  on  the  basis  of  the 
statement  that  ''  the  capital  stock  of  this  Company  represents  actual 
value  without  inflation,  but  does  not  approximate  the  entire  value  of 
the  properties  on  which  it  is  based." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  tlie  parallel  in  a  recent  adjudication  by  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  a  similar  case  in  England.  This  also  marks  the 
victory  of  the  shareholders  of  a  bankrupt  joint-stock  company,  after 
prolonged  litigation  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  in  forcing  the 
disgorgement  of  secret  profits  made  by  the  promoter-directors  in  the 
flotation  of  the  enterprise.  The  facts  in  the  case  of  "  Olympia  Limited  " 
are  as  follows.  In  1893,  it  became  practically  certain  that  a  spectacu- 
lar resort  in  Kensington,  Olympia  Hall,  for  a  long  time  identified  by 
the  Kiralfy  Brothers  with  their  well-known  "Venice  in  London,"  must 
be  sold  under  the  hammer.  One  Montagu  Gluckstein,  Esq.  and  three 
or  four  others,  proceeded  at  once  to  acquire  rights  from  the  debenture 
holders,  as  well  as  to  buy  up  the  mortgages  upon  the  property.  These 
they  obtained  at  a  considerable  discount  from  their  par  value;  a 
mortgage  for  ;;£io,ooo,  for  example,  being  purchased  for  j^soo. 
Having  done  this,  they  then  associated  themselves  into  what  they 
called  "The  Freehold  Syndicate,"  having  for  its  object  to  bid  in  the 
property  when  sold  under  foreclosure.  This  they  did,  Olympia  being 
purchased  for  ;;£  140,000.  This  of  course  was  to  repay  themselves  as 
debenture  holders  and  mortgages  to  their  par  value.  Note  a  large 
profit,  number  one.  On  the  same  day,  "  The  Olympia  Company  Lim- 
ited "  had  its  birth,  Gluckstein  et  ais  Directors,  which  proceeded  to  repur- 
chase the  property  from  the  Freehold  Syndicate  for  the  benefit  of  future 
stockholders,  for  the  round  sum  of  ;;£i  80,000.  Glowing  prospectuses 
issued  forthwith  to  the  dear  public,  produced  the  usual  results.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  at  £,$  a  share  poured  in,  and  everything  went 
swimmingly  in  a  sea  of  watered  stock.  The  inevitable  followed  ;  and 
the  depleted  shareholders  brought  suit  to  recover  the  unrevealed  profits 
made  by  the  promoters. 

It  appears  that  these  promoters  had  complied  with  certain  provisions 
of  the  English  Companies  Acts,  requiring  the  cost  price  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  made  known  in  the  prospectus.  They  stated,  it  seems,  the 
apparent  original  purchase  price,  ;£  140,000  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  as 
promoters  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  difference  between  this  figure 
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and  the  capitalization  of  ;;£i 80,000.  What  however  they  rigidly  con- 
cealed from  the  stockholders  was  the  fact  that  they  had  already  made 
a  prior  profit,  having  really  acquired  Olympia  from  themselves  on  the 
first  turn-over  before  the  foreclosure  sale,  for  about  ;;£2o,ooo  less  than 
the  nominal  purchase  price  of  ;^  140,000.  To  force  the  promoter- 
directors  to  disgorge  this  extra  unrevealed  profit  of  ;£2o,ooo  was  the 
purpose  of  the  action,  fully  upheld  as  we  have  seen  by  the  highest 
court  of  adjudicature  in  England.  It  was  claimed  by  Gluckstein  and 
his  pals,  that  there  had  been  in  fact  an  adequate  revelation  of  the 
facts  to  the  directors  of  the  company.  But  in  the  words  of  the  learned 
judge.  Lord  Macnaghten,  *'  'Disclosure'  is  not  the  most  appropriate  word 
to  use  when  a  person  who  plays  many  parts,  announces  to  himself  in 
one  character  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing  in  another."  The  rdie 
of  Pooh  Bah  may  appear  to  advantage  upon  the  comic  opera  stage,  but 
when  in  the  stock  pit  it  ill  becomes  a  man  of  wealth  or  social  standing. 

Both  these  cases  of  Olympia  Limited  and  of  the  East  Tennessee 
Land  Company  are  of  supreme  importance  in  the  present  interval  of 
quietude  subsequent  upon  the  era  of  furious  speculation  and  of  joint- 
stock  company  promotion  of  the  last  two  years.  They  are  indicative 
of  reforms  especially  in  the  line  of  publicity  which  investors  and  the 
general  public  are  bound  to  demand  as  their  right.  For  over  three 
years  a  special  committee  of  the  English  House  of  Lords  has  had  under 
consideration  a  reform  of  the  Companies  Acts  intended  to  hold  both 
promoters  and  directors  to  a  strict  accountability  for  their  official  acts. 
Unfortunately  the  House  of  Lords  is  largely  composed  either  of  those 
honorable  gentlemen  of  large  landed  estate,  limited  income  and  high 
social  position,  whose  names  look  well  upon  a  printed  directorate ;  or 
else  of  lawyers  whose  professional  gains  are  largely  augmented  by  the 
flotation  and  ''winding-up"  of  such  concerns.  As  a  result  the  House 
of  Lords  after  several  years  of  consideration  has  piously  excluded  from 
its  reform  program  all  pains  and  penalties  against  directors  and  pro- 
moters, as  liable  to  discourage  gentlemen  from  serving  in  such  useful 
capacities,  despite  the  urgent  protests  of  all  the  leading  financial  press. 

Fortunately  in  the  United  States  we  are  not  confronted  with  this 
particular  evil.  It  is  not  the  embryonic  corporation  which  debauches 
our  legislatures.  But  the  fraudulent  promoter,  like  the  poor,  is  never- 
theless ever  with  us.  And  a  few  more  healthy  adjudications  like  these 
will  do  much  to  abate  them  as  a  financial  nuisance  in  the  community. 

William  Z.  Ripley. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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THE  TAYLOR  WHITE  PROCESS  FOR  TOOL  STEEL. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  on  July  31  gave  to  invited  guests 
a  demonstration  of  the  new  Taylor-White  process  for  tool  steel,  a 
development  in  metallurgy  of  scarcely  less  interest  to  the  economist 
than  to  engineers.  This  process — the  details  of  which  are  kept  secret 
— was  the  discovery  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Maunsel  White, 
engineers  connected  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  The  records 
made  by  use  of  this  process  seem  almost  incredible.  The  cutting  speed 
has  been  raised  from  8  feet  1 1  inches  to  25  feet  3  inches,  the  weight  of 
metal  removed  in  the  hour  from  31.18  pounds  to  137.3  pounds.  Com- 
parative tests  were  made  in  presence  of  the  guests.  In  one  instance 
the  new  steel  worked  without  damage  for  1 5  minutes  on  metal  which 
destroyed  a  similar  tool  made  of  Mushet  steel  in  22  seconds.  Exhibi- 
tion was  given  of  a  tool  working  until  its  point  was  heated  to  a  visible 
red,  yet  without  damage  to  the  tool.  On  the  same  work  an  ordinary 
tool  was  destroyed  in  six  seconds.  Such  achievements  need  no  further 
comment  from  the  technical  point  of  view. 

Economically,  it  seems  that  the  owners  of  the  Taylor- White  process 
are  justified  in  applying  to  it  the  much  overworked  term  "revo- 
lutionary." So  widespread  is  the  application  of  machine  tools  that 
every  industry  may  feel  the  effect  of  this  invention.  Already  for 
some  time  English  engineers  have  regretfully  acknowledged  the 
technical  superiority  of  American  machine  shops.  Competition 
seems  likely  to  succeed  most  along  this  line,  and  the  new  discovery 
is  at  once  evidence  of  American  progressiveness  and  earnest  of 
increased  competitive  powers. 

An  interesting  side  light  is  thrown  on  modern  methods  of  industry 
by  the  action  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  in  regard  to  this  dis- 
covery. No  attempt  was  made  to  exploit  the  invention  until  it  had 
been  used  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  shops  of  the  company.  During  all 
this  time  no  account  of  its  successful  working  appeared  in  the  technical 
press  although  it  was  known  that  the  new  process  was  in  use.  The  com- 
pany states  that  over  200  tons  of  steel  forcings  have  been  cut  up  in 
turnings  and  over  $100,000  spent  in  labor  and  material  during  this 
experimental  stage,  but  not  until  its  success  was  established  beyond  a 
doubt  was  it  announced  to  the  public  or  efforts  made  to  realize  on 
the  investment.  The  company  now  proposes  to  sell  the  right  to 
apply  the  process  to  machine  shops,  the  purchaser  to  use  it  only  on 
his   own   tools,  not   producing   them   for   the   market;    and   further 
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binding  himself  to  keep  the  process  secret.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  see  how  long  such  a  course  will  be  effective  in  maintaining  the 
secret,  and  whether  imitators  will  succeed  in  competing  with  the 
inventors. 

Henry  Rand  Hatfield. 
The  Univbrsity  of  Chicago. 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  BINDING-TWINE  TRUST  IN  KANSAS. 

The  People's  Party  of  Kansas,  in  August,  adopted  a  platform 
which  says,  among  other  things,  that  ''  we  point  with  gratification  to 
the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  binding-twine  by  the 
state,  which  has  checked  the  extortions  of  one  monopoly  by  compel- 
ling it  to  reduce  its  prices,  and  has  already  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  farmers  of  Kansas." 

Hostilities  in  the  Philippines  reduced  the  supply  of  hemp  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  trust  in  this  country.  The 
result  was  a  very  high  price  at  harvest  time  for  the  twine,  exceeding 
by  nearly  90  per  cent,  that  paid  at  many  times  in  the  last  decade.  In 
Kansas,  however,  a  plant  at  the  State  Penitentiary  has  succeeded  in 
reducing  trust  prices  nearly  40  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
preventing  further  reductions. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy  the  state  authorities  found  their  chief 
obstacle  in  the  fear  that  trust  agents  would  buy  up  the  output  and  sell 
it  with  other  twine.  To  overcome  this,  a  simple  expedient  was  adopted, 
and  it  succeeded.  Every  farmer  desiring  twine  sent  an  order  to  the  fac- 
tory, stating  how  much  he  would  need,  agreeing  to  pay  transportation 
charges,  and  certifying  that  the  amount  ordered  was  for  his  personal 
use.  As  the  season  advanced,  a  more  open  policy  was  pursued,  which 
finally  put  the  product  on  sale  with  the  regular  dealers. 

The  trust  at  last  met  the  state  prices  in  Kansas,  and  only  the  crop 
failure  in  the  Northwest  prevented  a  similar  contest  there.  A  surplus 
remains  at  the  factory.  It  seems  probable  that  next  harvest  will  bring 
a  repetition  of  this  year's  experience. . 

J.  Edw.  Tuthill. 
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Wages    in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Nineteenth    Century,     By 
Arthur  L.  Bowley.     Cambridge :  at  the  University  Press ; 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company.   1900.    8vo,  pp.  vi 
+  148.     %2. 
This  work  contains  what  the  author  modestly  calls  *'  notes,"  pre- 
pared  for  lectures   delivered   in   1898,  but  "extended  and  entirely 
recast"  before  publication.     Mr.  Bowley   has  been   for  some  years 
engaged  in  studying  the  available  data  for  the  statistics  of  wages  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  book  now  presented  to  the  public  con- 
tains some  matter  previously  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society.     The  results  here  given  by  no  means  exhaust  all 
the  materials  that  exist,  but  the  author  trusts  that  the  book  will  give  a 
useful  presentation  of  preliminary  results,  invoke  helpful  criticism, 
and  "  illustrate  the  various  questions  that  arise  in  the  study  of  wages." 
Mr.  Bowley  does  not  attempt  to  write  "the  general  history  of  wages" 
during  the  present  century ;  but  passes  over  questions  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  addresses  himself  to  the  purely  statistical  object  of  ascer- 
taining "the  total  amounts  and  the  averages  of  wages"  from  decade 
to  decade. 

The  first  chapter  deals  chiefly  with  methods  of  investigation.  Here 
the  author  distinguishes  the  "statical"  from  the  "kinetic"  method. 
The  former  method,  which  is  more  commonly  followed,  "consists  in 
making  comprehensive  estimates  for  given  years,"  thus  obtaining  aver- 
ages of  wages  and  the  distribution  of  workers  according  to  the  rates 
of  remuneration  received.  Mr.  Bowley  follows  almost  exclusively  the 
second,  or  "  kinetic,"  method,  which  investigates  "  not  wages  them- 
selves, but  their  rates  of  change."  This  has  the  advantage  of  enabling 
the  investigator  to  use  sequences  of  figures  obtained  by  different 
observers,  and  to  combine  these  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  average 
rates  of  change;  whereas  " statical "  wage  tables  prepared  by  various 
authorities,  probably  by  different  methods,  would  not  fairly  admit  of 
combination  and  comparison.  A  further  advantage  of  the  "kinetic" 
method  is  that  it  diminishes,  or  even  eliminates,  errors  that  arise  from 
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the  personal  bias  of  the  observer  or  from  failure  to  take  account  of  the 
various  deductions  or  additions  which  affect  so  materially  the  actual 
remuneration  of  the  laborer. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  chief 
sources  of  information  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  available.  There 
exists  ''a  great  abundance  of  official  material"  in  the  form  of  parlia- 
mentary reports  and  papers  dealing  with  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  In  order  to  examine  this  completely  "  it  would  be  necessary 
to  overhaul  some  5000  volumes,  each  of  500  to  1000  pages."  Then 
there  are  scattered  data  in  scientific  journals,  fugitive  pamphlets,  and 
the  publications  of  trade  unions  and  other  organizations.  Finally 
we  have  the  important  works  of  Eden,  Young,  Baines,  Porter, 
McCulloch,  Brassey,  Baxter,  Levi,  and  Giffen.  In  the  quest  for 
information,  the  author  states,  ''the  general  aim  to  keep  in  view  is 
the  discovery  of  sequences  of  figures,  the  most  valuable  being  those 
compiled  by  a  single  authority  from  similar  records  for  a  series  of 
years.*' 

The  next  chapter  contains  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  meaning 
and  use  of  the  term  "  average  wage."  Despite  diversities  in  the  capacity 
and  occupation  of  laborers,  there  are  causes  which,  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  bring  it  about  that  "  the  wages  for  equal  effort  of  men  of 
the  same  capacity  are  equal  to  one  another  "  (p.  18).  Since  this  is  so, 
it  is  "  useful  to  watch  the  change  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  skill,  even  though  the  number  of  persons  paid  at  this 
wage  may  be  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  doing 
similar  work."  Economic  friction  undoubtedly  prevents  the  realiza- 
tion of  complete  uniformity  of  wages  paid  "for  equal  degrees  of  skill." 
Yet  experience  shows  that  the  movement  of  laborers  from  one  occupa- 
tion to  another  maintains  such  uniformity  in  the  long  run.  More 
than  this,  we  find  that  "the  distribution  of  numbers  in  different 
degrees  of  ability  is  to  some  extent  invariable,"  as  Mr.  Galton  has 
shown;  so  that,  "if  we  know  the  distribution  of  wages  for  different 
uegrees  of  skill  at  any  one  date,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
distribution  at  any  other  date  will  be  similar."  Of  course,  changes 
in  education  and  other  causes  that  affect  skill  may,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  produce  a  somewhat  different  distribution  (pp.  20, 
21).  Mr.  Bowley  discusses  interestingly  the  difference  between  the 
average  wage,  the  median  wage,  and  the  wage  most  frequently 
paid;     and    suggests   important    fields   for   investigation.       In   this 
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work,  however,  he  is  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  a  study  of 
average  wages. 

Proceeding  to  the  study  of  wages  in  different  occupations,  Mr. 
Bowley  discusses  first  the  course  of  agricultural  wages.  Prior  to  1840 
the  changes  in  economic  conditions  were  so  many  and  so  rapid  that 
agricultural  wages  fluctuated  greatly,  and  all  the  statistics  for  the  time 
*'must  be  handled  with  great  care"  (p.  31).  Yet  averages  computed 
by  different  writers  agree  fairly  well  (p.  34).  Mr.  Bowley's  results 
show,  for  the  period  subsequent  to  1840,  an  increase  of  wages  amount- 
ing to  33  per  cent.  (p.  130).  This  was  secured,  however,  prior  to 
1878.  A  special  study  of  agricultural  wages  in  Sussex  illustrates 
excellently  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  and  the  care  that  must  be 
exercised  in  such  investigation.  The  study  of  wages  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  develops  special  difficulties ;  but,  for  the  latter  country,  aver- 
ages are  secured  for  three  classes  of  agricultural  laborers.  These 
figures  show  a  constant  increase  of  wages  (p.  57). 

We  may  pass  over  a  chapter  devoted  to  wages  in  two  special 
occupations,  and  come  to  Mr.  Bowley's  examination  of  the  general 
estimates  formed  by  various  writers  who  have  studied  wages  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  earliest  estimate  was  made  by  Colquhoun, 
for  the  year  1803;  and  the  latest  are  those  of  Baxter,  Levi,  and  Gififen. 
From  all  of  these  the  author  constructs  a  table,  according  to  the 
"statical"  method,  which  he  presents  as  "purely  tentative."  This 
shows  an  increase  of  weekly  wages  from  13s.  6d.,  in  1795,  to  21s.  4d.^ 
in  1867,  and  to  25s.  6d.,  in  1897.  These  results,  while  doubtful,  may 
be  compared  with  those  finally  reached  by  Mr.  Bowley. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  present  data  for  the  seven  distinct 
trades  which,  with  agriculture,  supply  the  materials  for  his  computa- 
tions. In  the  printers'  trade  the  records  are  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory (p.  76).  Statistics  of  seamen's  wages  are  complete  for  the  period 
after  1848  (p.  77).  In  the  building  trades  the  figures  are  less  com- 
plete, and  a  considerable  amount  of  estimating  is  necessary  (pp.  88, 
92).  The  wages  paid  to  coal  miners  present  many  difficulties  (pp.  96- 
100).  The  author's  method  is  to  ascertain  the  average  daily  wage  and 
to  multiply  this  by  "  the  number  of  days  that  are  considered  at  the 
time  and  place  to  constitute  full  work"  for  the  normal  week  (p.  loi). 
In  this  way  weekly  rates  are  calculated ;  but  even  then  the  results  are 
sometimes  "  patchwork  "  (p.  107).  In  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries 
satisfactory  data  are  hard  to  secure  prior  to  the  general  introduction 
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of  the  power  loom  at  about  1830  (p.  113).  Even  after  that  date 
considerable  calculation  and  interpolation  are  necessary  (p.  118).  In 
the  iron  trade  statistics  of  wages  are  hard  to  gather  because  such  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  character  and  subdivision  of  the 
separate  branches  of  employment  (p.  120).  Mr.  Bowley  considers  it 
sufficient  to  base  his  statistics  upon  these  leading  industries,  because 
the  minor  trades  are  often  so  unimportant  that  their  result  would  not 
affect  the  general  average  materially,  and  because  the  shifting  of 
laborers  from  one  employment  to  another  produces  a  general  uni- 
formity of  wages  (p.  124). 

In  the  eight  leading  industries  considered,  Mr.  Bowley  finds  an 
increase  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent  between  1780  and  1816,  an 
increase,  however,  which  was  often  counterbalanced  by  an  increased 
cost  of  living  (p.  125).  From  1820  to  1840,  despite  fluctuations  in 
the  various  trades,  tentative  results  show  a  slight  decline  (p.  126). 
The  general  average  of  wages  from  1840  to  189 1  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  by  a  series  of  index  numbers,  in  which  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural  laborers  for  1891  are  taken  as  100  (pp.  130,  132). 


1840  =  61 
1850  =  61 
1860  =  73 
1866  =  81 
1870  =  83 
1874  =  97 


1877=  94 
1880=  89 
1883=  92 
1886=  90 
1891  =  100 


If  agriculture  is  excluded  from  the  list,  the  seven  other  industries 
show  practically  the  same  results  that  are  presented  in  the  table  just 
given.  All  of  the  trades  show  a  marked  increase  of  wages  since  1840, 
and  all  except  woolens,  iron,  and  agriculture,  show  at  least  a  partial 
recovery  of  wages  after  the  fall  which  took  place  between  1874  and 
1880.  Since  Mr.  Bowley  takes  express  pains  to  present  his  calculations 
as  tentative,  and  explains  in  each  case  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
which  attend  his  work,  criticism  of  the  results  is  disarmed.  We  may 
welcome  his  book  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  wage  statistics  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  express  the  hope  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  carry  out  his  intention  of  making  his  investigations  more  complete 

and  exhaustive. 

Charles  J.  Bullock. 
Williams  College. 
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Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare :  Economic  Principles  Illustrated  and 
Applied  in  Farm  Life.  By  George  T.  Fairchild,  LL.D. 
(The  Rural  Science  Series,  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey).  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.    i2mo,  pp.  xiv+381. 

America's  Working  People,  By  Charles  B.  Spahr.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1900.   i2mo,  pp.  viii+261. 

The  feeling  of  disappointment  induced  by  a  reading  of  Rural  Wealth 
and  Welfare  may  be  due  in  part  to  too  great  expectations,  growing  out 
of  the  length  of  time  which  elasped  between  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  book  and  its  actual  appearance;  but  surely  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  work  with  such  a  title  to  contain  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  subjects  of  practical  importance  to  farmers, 
such  as  agricultural  depressions,  farm  labor,  rotation  and  diversificd- 
tion  of  crops,  reclamation  of  arid  lands  by  irrigation,  and  intensive 
culture  in  general.  Instead,  we  find  an  elementary  treatise  on  general 
economics,  with  the  special  problems  of  the  farm  treated  only  inciden- 
tally at  best,  and  with  whole  chapters  devoid  of  anything  bearing  directly 
upon  agriculture  or  upon  rural  welfare.  Several  chapters  are  devoted 
to  exchange,  currency,  credit,  and  banking,  but  only  paragraphs  or 
sentences  to  such  subjects  as  good  roads,  bonanza  farms,  agricultural 
insurance,  and  the  like.  And  there  is  nothing  original  or  strikingly 
well  said  about  the  economics  of  the  volume,  to  reconcile  the  student 
of  agriculture  to  the  waste  of  time  involved  in  reading  it.  The  author 
has  fallen  hopelessly  into  the  habit  of  stating  his  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions dogmatically,  without  any  adequate  basis  of  fact,  and  even  with- 
out indicating  his  own  mental  processes.  This  habit  is  perhaps 
explained,  though  it  is  by  no  means  excused,  by  the  attempt  to  cover 
too  much  ground  in  one  small  volume. 

The  treatment  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  as  applied  to 
agriculture,  the  only  agricultural  subject  to  which  more  than  passing 
mention  is  accorded,  is  especially  unsatisfactory,  if  not  misleading. 
The  important  qualification  "beyond  a  certain  point"  is  ignored,  and 
in  its  place  appear  the  words  "under  usual  conditions."  ("In  the  culti- 
vation of  land  an  increased  amount  of  effort  under  usual  conditions 
fails  to  give  a  correspondingly  increased  amount  of  produce.")  It 
may  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  statement  of  the  law  leaves  the 
application  of  capital  to  the  land  out  of  account.  And  the  proof  of 
the  law  is  found  "in  the  disposition  of  farmers  to  buy  more  land  instead 
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of  to  increase  labor  upon  a  limited  space  possessed'* — as  if  the  intui- 
tion of  farmers  could  be  trusted  to  solve  unerringly  the  most  difficult 
unsettled  problems  in  economics.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  no  one  can  tell  whether  American  agriculture  in  general  has  or 
has  not  reached  that  certain  point  beyond  which  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  begins  to  operate ;  but  a  recent  investigation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  shown  that  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns  has  not  been  reached  in  cotton  culture/  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  other 
important  crops,  at  least  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  Whether 
the  actual  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  direction  of  larger 
farms  is  another  very  doubtful  point  which  is  taken  for  granted  with- 
out proof.  Dr.  Fairchild's  ill-considered  teaching  on  this  subject  of 
diminishing  returns  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  reach  the  public  for 
which  it  is  intended  without  protest,  for  it  is  a  direct  encouragement 
to  shiftless  farming. 

The  book  contains  some  interesting  suggestions  about  possible 
methods  of  co«operation  in  agriculture  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word 
co-operation),  but  these  might  have  been  made  much  more  interesting 
and  valuable  by  telling  something  about  actual  experiments  along  the 
lines  suggested.  Almost  the  only  concrete  and  tangible  facts  in  the 
book  are  those  exhibited  in  fourteen  charts  of  ingenious  but  compli- 
cated graphic  statistics.  These  are  devoted  mainly  to  agricultural 
products,  but  they  are  not  so  related  to  the  main  argument  as  to  be 
really  illustrative.  By  a  more  careful  revision  of  his  proofs  the  author 
might  have  avoided  such  misstatements  as  that  in  which  tea  is  put  in 
the  free  list. 


Dr.  Spahr*s  book  is  much  more  of  a  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  rural  welfare  than  is  Dr.  Fairchild's.  The  author  considers 
the  rural  districts  more  typical  of  America  than  the  cities,  not  only 
because  they  contain  more  people  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  foreign- 
ers, but  also  because  "it  is  here  that  the  immigrants  are  most 
throughly  assimilated,  and  social  institutions  most  completely  domi- 
nated by  the  American  spirit."  ''America,"  he  says,  "begins  with  the 
rural  districts."    He  therefore  apologizes  for  devoting  half  his  chapters 

■  Watkins,  The  Cost  of  Cotton  Production  (Division  of  Statistics,  Miscellaneous 
Series,  Bulletin  No.  i6),  pp.  25-29,  64 ;  Georgb  K.  Holmes,  "Agricultural  Produc- 
tion and  Prices,'*  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agricuiture,  1897,  pp.  597-599* 
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to  manufacturing  and  mining  towns  and  to  the  trades-union  move- 
ment in  Chicago.  His  method  of  investigation  reminds  the  reader  of 
Mr.  Wyckoff's  "experiment  in  reality;"  for  though  he  was  not  in 
disguise,  he  mingled  freely  with  workingmen  as  well  as  with  employers 
at  every  place  he  visited,  and  so  was  able  to  check  the  statements  of 
both  sides,  and  often  to  reconcile  them  or  get  them  modified  at  the 
original  sources  when  they  disagreed.  In  some  cases  official  publica- 
tions were  resorted  to  as  a  further  test  of  accuracy,  although  Dr.  Spahr 
always  distrusts  printed  statistics  as  compared  with  actual  observation. 
He  found  both  employers  and  employed  willing  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions, but  it  was  from  the  workingmen  that  he  acquired  new  points  of 
view  and  the  facts  which  are  not  found  in  the  newspapers.  His  travels 
extended  from  New  England  to  Alabama  and  Utah,  and  included  the 
coal  and  iron  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  some  of  the  new  factory  towns 
of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  backwoods  of  Arkansas,  and  the 
farming  districts  of  Minnesota.  The  result  is  a  collection  of  sketches  a 
shade  less  impressionistic  than  "  The  Workers,"  but  forming  on  the 
whole  a  somewhat  safer  basis  from  which  to  generalize.  Yet  the  con- 
tents of  ten  chapters  describing  such  diverse  conditions  cannot  well  be 
summarized  in  a  brief  review,  and  it  must  suffice  to  call  attention  to 
two  or  three  observations  only. 

Dr.  Spahr  was  impressed  more  than  once  with  the  lowering  of 
farm  wages  during  recent  years — much  more  so,  in  all  probability, 
than  he  would  have  been  if  his  inquiries  had  been  made  during  the 
present  summer.  An  Arkansas  farmer  testified  that  while  he  formerly 
paid  Si8  or  $20  a  month,  he  could  now  get  a  good  man  for  Sio ;  and 
on  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  Black  Belt  wages  had  fallen  in  a  few 
years  from  seventy-five  cents  a  day  to  thirty  or  forty  cents  with  rations 
costing  about  five  cents  a  day — three  and  a  half  pounds  of  bacon  and 
a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  meal  each  week.  Moreover,  these  day  wages 
stopped  when  work  was  stopped  by  bad  weather,  and  wages  by  the 
month  were  only  about  twenty  times  thirty  or  forty  cents.  Even  for 
a  white  man  S8  a  month  with  board  was  considered  a  fair  wage  in 
northern  Georgia:  but  board  in  the  case  of  white  hands  is  considered 
worth  I5  a  month.  Rural  wages,  however,  as  the  author  truly  remarks, 
are  hardly  comparable  with  city  wages;  he  estimates  that  $400  in 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  will  purchase  more  comfort  than  |8oo  in  an  east- 
em  city,  and  denies  that  the  condition  of  labor  generally  has  improved 
during   the   century  as   much  as  wages  are  reported  to   have   risen. 
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because  a  century  ago  nearly  all  labor  was  rural.  He  found  that  every- 
where those  who  were  migrating  to  the  towns  were  those  who  were  too 
poor  to  be  able  to  live  in  the  country,  or  those  too  rich  to  be  willing 
to  live  there ;  making  the  cities  centers  of  both  wealth  and  poverty, 
and  leaving  the  farming  districts  the  strongholds  of  the  great  middle 
classes. 

It  was  on  the  northern  farm  that  Dr.  Spahr  found  the  conditions 
most  hopeful  —  not  because  of  the  50  per  cent,  dividends  paid  by  the 
co-operative  dairies  of  Minnesota,  nor  even  mainly  because  he  believed 
the  farm  of  moderate  size  to  have  certain  economic  advantages  which 
would  enable  it  to  compete  successfully  with  and  even  supersede  the 
bonanza  farm,  but  chiefly  because  he  found  the  independent  northern 
farm,  worked  for  the  most  part  by  the  owner  and  his  family,  giving 
men  and  women  "the  training  in  self-reliance  and  self-respect  upon 
which  the  development  of  democracy  rests." 

Max  West. 


Das  Aufsteigen  des  Arbeiterstandes  in  England.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
socialen  Geschichte  der  Gegenwart,  By  Hans  von  Nostitz. 
Jena:  Gustav  Fischer,  1900.     8vo,  pp.  xxiii  +  SoS. 

In  the  present  work  Mr.  von  Nostitz  endeavors  to  bring  together 
the  various  factors  which  have  entered  into  the  elevation  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  England.  Beginning  with  an  historical  account  of 
labor  and  industrial  conditions  and  the  growing  evils  following  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  development  of  manufactures 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the  laissez  /aire 
policy,  the  author  presents  in  turn  each  of  the  various  influences  which 
have  tended  to  overcome  these  evils  and  have  raised  the  English 
workingman  to  the  high  plane  on  which  he  stands  today.  As  an  his 
torian  he  has  taken  up  the  various  social  movements  individually  and 
collectively  and  has  traced  them  from  their  inception,  through  their 
various  vicissitudes  to  the  present  time.  As  an  economist  he  has 
sought  to  determine  the  causes  for  the  conditions  presented  in  the  his- 
torical account,  to  measure  the  relative  influence  which  each  factor 
exerted  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  show  the 
present  condition  and  tendencies  of  the  various  phases  of  the  social 
question  in  England. 

The  task  of  Mr.  von  Nostitz  was  an  enormous  one  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  earnest  study  and  vast  research.     During  a  six  months' 
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sojourn  in  England  he  visited  many  persons  and  institutions  and 
made  a  careful  selection  of  original  and  other  sources.  That  he  has 
successfully  accomplished  his  task  is  evident  to  anyone  who  examines 
this  volume.  In  presenting  the  labor  conditions  at  the  present  time 
Mr.  von  Nostitz  has  done,  in  a  measure,  for  the  Englishman  what  Mr. 
Levasseur  has  done  for  the  American  in  POuvrier  Americain^  although 
the  work  of  the  former  is  primarily  historical  while  that  of  the  latter 
is  statistical. 

The  present  work  consists  of  two  parts  and  an  introduction.  The 
introduction  contains  a  review  of  industrial,  social,  and  political  tend- 
encies at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  enormous 
growth  in  manufactures  with  the  resulting  increase  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation, the  accumulation  of  capital  in  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  enterprises,  and  the  social  consequences  as  manifested  in 
the  increased  public  wealth,  the  creation  of  a  plutocracy,  the  misery  of 
the  proletariat  and  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  working  people. 
Then  follows  a  review  of  social  and  economic  developments  since  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  influence  exerted  by  public 
spirited  men,  the  Christian  socialist,  etc,  in  averting  the  great  revolu- 
tion which  seemed  to  threaten  the  English  nation. 

In  the  first  part  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  development  of 
constitutional  government  in  England,  of  elementary  and  higher  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  movements  for  popular  education,  such  as  university 
extension  work,  university  settlements,  the  Workingmen's  College  in 
London,  etc. 

In  the  second  part  he  considers  those  factors  which  have  more 
directly  affected  the  working  classes,  chapters  being  devoted  respect- 
ively to  trade  unions,  friendly  societies,  protective  legislation,  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  labor  disputes,  the  housing  of  the  working  people,  etc 
Each  subject  is  treated  historically  and  in  its  economic  and  social 
aspects. 

The  three  principal  agencies  which,  according  to  Mr.  von  Nostitx, 
are  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  working  classes  of  England  are 
association,  the  work  and  influence  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the  pub- 
lic authority.  Through  the  agency  of  trade  unions,  friendly  societies, 
and  co-operative  associations  the  English  workingman  has  established 
a  system  of  self-government  which  enables  him  to  pursue  certain  aims 
and  to  accomplish  results  which  have  not  only  improved  his  own  con- 
dition but  have  wrought  changes  which  have  exerted  an  important 
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influence  upon  the  life  of  the  entire  nation.  Association  keeps  the 
individual  in  wholesome  restraint  and  gives  him  a  new  intellectual  and 
moral  aspect  of  life,  for  it  teaches  him  to  feel  and  act  in  common  with 
his  associates  and  to  work  for  and  make  sacrifices  for  the  common 
interests  of  all.  The  extension  and  development  of  trade  unionism  in 
England  is  simply  extraordinary.  The  trade  unions  must  therefore, 
according  to  Mr.  von  Nostitz,  take  the  front  rank  as  a  factor  in  the 
progress  of  the  working  people,  but  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  regard  them  as  the  sole  factor  or  as  one  which 
immeasurably  exceeds  all  others. 

In  all  the  movements  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  people  the  aid  of  the  upper  classes  has  a  prominent  part. 
Although  the  great  development  of  association  may  have  been  possible 
without  the  aid  of  the  higher  classes,  the  progress  would  have  been 
slower  and  the  results  achieved,  less  favorable.  Numerous  friendly 
societies  and  co-operative  associations  were  founded  and  are  aided  by 
the  higher  classes,  and  many  from  their  ranks  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
the  trade  unions.  In  considering  the  movements  for  better  housing, 
for  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the  unemployed,  for  improved  edu- 
cational facilities,  etc.,  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  higher  classes 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

As  the  political  authority  has  thus  far  been  exercised  by  members 
of  the  upper  classes,  and  as  they  have  enacted  and  enforced  the  laws, 
they  must  be  credited  with  a  large  part  of  the  progress  which  has 
resulted  from  the  third  great  factor  in  the  development  of  the  working 
classes. 

The  author  draws  three  important  conclusions  from  the  elevation 
of  the  English  working  people  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
first  is  that  it  refutes  the  theory  of  Marx,  that  the  submerged  sink 
lower  and  that  the  poor  must  necessarily  become  poorer,  for  it  is 
shown  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  was  greatest  where  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  intellectual  conditions  were  worst,  namely  in  the 
textile  and  mining  industries.  The  second  conclusion  is  that  the 
hope  and  the  safety  of  the  future  lies  in  the  fact  here  demonstrated 
that  the  power  of  progress,  no  matter  how  weak  in  the  beginning, 
becomes  constantly  stronger  from  time  to  time ;  that  no  object  is  so 
insignificant,  no  sphere  so  small,  no  locality  so  distant,  but  that  honest, 
striving,  and  an  earnest  effort  has  its  part  in  the  great  and  common 
work  of  mankind ;  that  the  most  modest  life  may  find  riches  and  comfort 
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in  the  fact  that  it  need  never  be  valueless;  and  that  each  can 
serve  in  his  own  sphere  to  create  and  accomplish  something  for  the 
better.  The  third  conclusion  is  that  the  economic,  while  it  has  aided, 
has  not  permanently  dominated  the  social  development,  and  that 
although  the  elevation  of  the  condition  of  the  English  workingmen 
was  not  accomplished  without  a  struggle,  it  was  not  due  exclusively  or 
even  preponderatingly  to  their  own  efforts. 

The  book  contains  bibliographical  notes  and  a  very  comprehensive 
list  of  references. 

GusTAvus  A.  Weber. 

Washington,  D.  C.  

The  Trust  Problem.  By  Jeremiah  Whipple  Jenks,  Ph.D.  New 
York:  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  1900.     8vo,  pp.  xix  +  281. 

Professor  Jenks's  utterances  upon  the  subject  discussed  in  this 
volume  must  be  considered  authoritative.  He  has  long  been  known 
as  a  thorough  and  painstaking  student  of  industrial  combinations,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  had  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  gathering 
material  in  the  course  of  his  work  as  expert  agent  of  the  Industrial 
Commission.  This  book  'Ms  not  intended  for  the  student  of  eco- 
nomic theory,''  but  presents,  in  a  lucid  popular  way,  the  main  facts  con- 
cerning the  status  of "  trusts  "  in  the  United  States,  for  general  reference. 
A  more  complete  discussion  is  promised. 

The  Trust  Problem  formally  consists  of  eleven  chapters  and  an 
appendix,  but  falls  logically  into  two  parts — one  dealing  with  general 
statements  and  tendencies,  the  other  with  the  actual  working  and  effects 
of  particular  organizations.  Of  the  theoretical  portions  of  the  work 
not  much  need  be  said.  They  contain  no  explanations  of  the  growth 
of  trusts  and  no  analyses  of  the  phenomena  of  monopoly  price  that  are 
not  already  familiar.  Not  much  more  attention  is  demanded  by  the 
sections  devoted  to  concrete  investigation.  They  contain  a  series  of 
brief  monographs  on  the  prices  of  certain  trust-made  products,  and 
give  valuable  information,  presented  largely  by  the  graphic  method,  in 
a  clear  and  succinct  fashion.  Those  of  the  sections  which  find  a  place 
as  illustrations  of  the  theoretical  discussions  often  yield  facts  and 
figures  not  elsewhere  available. 

It  is  rather  the  general  tone  of  the  book  and  the  judgments  of  the 
author  that  will  arrest  the  student's  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
rouse  the  greatest  doubt  in  bis  mind.    Three  things  in  this  connection 
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seem  of  paramount  importance — the  author's  attitude  toward  the 
trusts,  his  attitude  toward  their  critics,  and  his  suggestion  of  reme- 
dies for  acknowledged  evils.  The  casual  reader  will,  perhaps,  find  it 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  satisfy  his  mind  on  these  points.  One 
who  examines  Professor  Jenks's  checkered  pages  with  more  care  will, 
however,  conclude  that  he  appears  as  a,  perhaps  unconscious,  apologist 
for  the  trusts,  although  there  are  many  expressions  which  seem  to  con- 
tradict this  opinion.  The  author's  indictment  of  competition  is 
severe ;  his  belief  in  the  trust  as  an  economizer  of  labor  and  capital 
apparently  strong;  his  admiration  of  the  '^ captain  of  industry" 
unbounded.  Of  the  arguments  regarding  the  corrupt  influence  exerted 
by  many  "trusts"  upon  legislatures  and  public  officers  he  makes  little 
account.  In  these  respects  the  trusts,  he  says,  are  no  worse  than  other 
business  organizations ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  evil  could  as  well  be  met 
by  supplying  a  higher  grade  of  legislator.  Here  seems  to  be  a  flaw  in 
the  argument.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  moral  quality  of  the  acts  of  the 
trust  magnates  that  is  in  question,  but  the  influence  of  those  acts.  If 
bribery  has  been  greatly  extended  by  capitalistic  combinations,  then 
they  are  dangerous  in  so  far  as  they  have  increased  the  prevalence  of 
this  "custom,"  no  matter  whether  they  are  ethically  worse  than  indi- 
viduals or  not. 

The  proposal  made  by  some  to  remove  the  present  import 
duties  from  all  trust-produced  commodities  is  rejected  by  Professor 
Jenks.  Such  action  he  says  would  lead  to  one  of  two  results :  either 
international  combinations  of  greatly  increased  power  would  be 
formed,  or  the  industry  in  question  would  go  to  the  wall.  In  the  latter 
case,  there  are  others  who  would  suffer  sooner  and  more  heavily  than 
the  trust,  inasmuch  as  few  industries  are  entirely  monopolized,  there 
being  usually  a  few  independent  producers  outside  the  combination. 
These  latter  would  bear  the  stress  of  the  competition  with  foreign-made 
goods,  and  would  succumb  to  it  much  more  readily  than  a  compact 
body  of  producers  or  trust  The  difficulty  with  Professor  Jenks's  argu- 
ment at  this  point  seems  to  be  that  it  neglects  the  fundamental  position 
of  those  who  advocate  a  change  in  the  tariff  system  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling the  combinations.  A  change  in  the  tariff  could  do  no  more 
than  affect  the  price  of  the  article  in  question.  No  one  has  contended 
that  a  change  in  tariff-rates  would  necessarily  destroy  industrial  com- 
binations. Evidently  at  any  given  moment  the  price  of  a  given  article 
A  is  higher  than  formerly  or  it  is  not.     If  the  trust  has  not  raised,  but 
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has  lowered  prices,  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  A  would  be  advocated 
by  none.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  price  of  A  has  materially  risen 
since  the  new  form  of  organization  came  into  existence,  might  not  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  equivalent  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  article 
tend  to  restore  the  old  price  ?  It  is  no  rebuttal  to  say  that  the  stress 
of  foreign  competition  would  in  such  a  case  fall,  not  on  the  trust,  but  on 
a  small  body  of  independent  competitors,  for,  as  Professor  Jenks  con- 
clusively shows,  it  is  the  trust  itself  that  is  the  price-making  agent 
Moreover,  if  the  independent  competitors  have  borne  the  pressure  of 
the  trust's  competition  without  ruin  they  can  endure  that  of  the  pos- 
sible foreign  rival.  Nor  is  it  more  cogent  to  say  that  a  reduction  of 
tariff  rates  will  merely  force  an  international  combination.  If  such  a 
result  can  so  lightly  be  produced  it  would  probably  come  in  any  case. 
Indeed,  Professor  Jenks  has  himself  elsewhere  laid  stress  upon  the 
growing  difficulty  of  combination  arising  from  increased  extent. 

Without  attempting  a  more  lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  may 
briefly  be  said  that  the  currently  proposed  remedies  for  monopolistic 
tendencies  are  for  the  most  part  condemned  by  Professor  Jenks.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  that  he  substitutes  for  popular  remedies  is  the  some- 
what vague  suggestion  of  more  thorough  *' social  control."  In  order 
to  attain  this  control  he  has  to  offer  only  the  familiar  ''publicity"  and 
"  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  corporations." 

The  Trust  Problem  contains  a  number  of  inconsistencies.  Thus» 
for  instance,  it  is  laid  down  at  the  outset  that  competitive  prices  are 
high  prices.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  possible  reductions  in  price 
under  the  trust  regime.  Yet,  in  the  practical  study  of  actual  prices,  it 
turns  out  that,  in  almost  every  instance  cited,  the  trust  prices  are  higher 
than  those  which  preceded  them.  The  book  also  contains  some  actual 
errors,  although  these  do  not  seem  to  be  numerous.  As  an  example, 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Legislation  (pp.  218, 
219),  where  there  seems  to  be  much  confusion  between  the  common- 
law  doctrines  as  to  restraint  of  trade  and  those  in  regard  to  monop- 
olies. 

The  student  of  industrial  history  will  probably  lay  down  Professor 
Jenks's  book — interesting  and  instructive  as  it  is — with  an  intensified 
feeling  that,  after  all,  no  "trust  problem"  really  exists.  As  a  phase 
of  the  evolution  of  modern  industry  the  recent  growth  of  the  business 
unit  is  of  great  interest.  As  a  chapter  in  the  socialism  vs,  individualism 
controversy  the  suffering  caused  by  this  growth  is  of  deep  moment. 
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\s  a  study  in  the  failures  of  republican  government  the  system  of 
liscriminating  legislation  and  special  favors  to  corporations  will  attract 
utention.  When  the  campaign  banners  have  been  folded  and  the 
newspaper  drudges  have  ceased  to  print  their  deadly  stuff  on  corpora- 
tions, trusts,  and  the  tariff,  the  trust  problem  itself  will  turn  out  to 
be  no  problem  at  all,  except  so  far  as  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  larger 
discussion  on  the  limits  of  state-activity.  As  such  it  will  be  better 
treated  on  different  and  more  general  lines. 

H.  Parker  Willis. 

Railway  Control  by  Commissions,  By  Frank  Hendrick.  (Ques- 
tions of  the  Day  Series.)  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
i2mo,  pp.  i6i. 

The  magnitude  of  the  transportation  enterprise  and  its  interrela- 
tions with  modern  industrial  development  are  every  day  being 
brought  into  clearer  relief.  At  the  same  time  the  question  of  regula- 
tion, in  the  public  interest,  is  also  engaging  more  attention.  The 
recognition  of  the  quasi-public  functions  of  modern  railroads  has 
stressed  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law  which  proclaimed  that 
common  carriers  were  not  exempt  from  regulation  in  the  common 
interest.  Many  phases  of  the  modern  regulative  policy  have  not  prop- 
erly appreciated  the  difficulties  of  regulation ;  and  so  the  history  of 
regulative  experiments  is  often  a  history  of  aspirations  rather  than  of 
results. 

Mr.  Hendrick's  work,  while  it  gives  a  general  summary  of  the 
regulative  experience  of  European  countries,  is  concerned  with 
European  experience  only  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  upon  American 
experience  and  practice.  The  regulative  policy  of  European  countries 
has  been  so  well  covered  by  Hadley  and  by  Sterne  that  it  is  difficult 
for  another  to  follow.  What  Mr.  Hendrick  adds  is  in  the  nature  of 
detail.  His  work  shows  care  and  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
material. 

There  is  a  lack,  however,  of  scientific  tone  in  the  work.  It  is  a 
polemic  in  favor  of  the  "advisory"  type  of  commission.  From  the 
outset  the  reader  is  confronted  by  the  author's  persistent  declaration 
that  the  "advisory"  type  is  the  one  type  that  is  by  nature  fitted  for 
success.  In  enforcing  this  thesis  it  would  seem  that  he  at  times  forces 
the  facts  of  European  experience.  For  example,  apparently  misled 
by  the  word  "commission,"  he  traces  a  parallelism  between  the  Italian 
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Commission,  which  recommended  the  lease  of  the  Italian  railways, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Commission  (p.  32).  In  treating  of  the 
regulative  policy  of  Austria  he  lays  stress  on  his  favorite  dictum  that 
it  is  public  opinion  rather  than  legislative  regulation  which  has  been 
the  most  efficient  regulator.  He  bases  this,  in  part,  on  the  foct  that 
it  was  the  private  opinion  of  Dr.  Hertzka  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  "zone"  system  (pp.  35-36, 40-41).  But  surely  this  system  had  the 
compelling  force  of  law  placed  behind  it  before  it  went  into  operation. 
While  Belgium  does  not  present  an  advisory  commission,  the  author's 
mind  is  easy  because,  by  a  stretch  of  logic,  King  Leopold  is  looked 
upon  as  occupying  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
advisory  commission.  And  all  is  well.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  policy  of  government  ownership  and  regulation  is  favored  in  Prussia, 
the  existence  of  consultative  councils  is  resolved  by  the  author  into  a 
conclusion  that  the  railroads  are  under  an  advisory  commission  (p. 
61).  When  the  English  regulative  policy  is  approached  it  is  found  that 
it  does  not  fit  the  Procrustean  bed.  The  author's  thought  with  refer- 
ence to  England  may  be  fairly  summed  up  —  "England  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  her  regulative  policy  because  she  has  not  possessed  an 
advisory  commission"  (cf.  p.  81).  Even  in  Switzerland  where  the 
nation  has  declared  for  state  purchase,  the  author  discovers  that, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  referendum,  the  railroads  are  in 
reality  under  an  advisory  commission  (p.  160). 

From  the  summary  already  given  it  will  readily  be  understood  that 
the  "strong"  commission  of  the  United  States  is  ruled  out  of  court. 
An  explicit  statement  to  this  effect  has  been  given  by  the  author  in  an 
earlier  section  (p.  51).  The  airthor  takes  Illinois  as  the  type  and 
considers  that  it  has  followed  a  drastic  policy  which  has  been  dis- 
advantageous. His  statement  that  the  commission  law  of  1873  was 
passed  with  a  view  to  making  regulation  more  drastic  is  open  to  ques- 
tion ;  for  under  this  legislation  a  much  more  elastic  policy  was 
possible  than  under  the  older  maximum  rate  law.  Nor  is  Mr.  Hen- 
drick's  sweeping  condemnation  thoroughly  justified  by  facts.  That  the 
commission  legislation  of  Illinois  has  not  met  all  expectations  is  true. 
That  it  has  bettered  conditions  is  also  true.  Had  attention  also  been 
turned  to  Iowa  it  would  have  been  found  that  there  also  commission 
regulation  by  the  "strong"  type  has  not  been  as  devoid  of  useful 
results  as  the  author  assumes.  The  cardinal  antithesis  made  by  the 
author  is  between  the  commission  with  legal  power  and  the  commission 
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which  relies  upon  public  opinion.  The  constant  claim  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  that  it  relies  upon  public  opinion,  and  upon 
public  opinion  alone,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pelling force  of  law  is  behind  the  provisions  for  regulation  of  con- 
struction and  of  capitalization  and  these  are  two  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  law.  In  this  connection  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  New  York  Commission  which  is  based  on  the 
Massachusetts  legislation,  although  it  has  less  power.  The  New  York 
Commission  which,  in  its  operation,  has  a  still  more  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  rely  upon  public  opinion,  has  been  much  less  successful. 

The  author  suggests  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  deprived  of  its  quasi- judicial  powers,  and  reorganized  as  an 
advisory  commission.  Subordinate  to  this  commission,  and  co-opera- 
ting with  it,  would  be  state  commissions  also  of  the  advisory  type. 
He  would  permit  pooling  arrangements  (p.  ii8). 

The  work  throughout  shows  careful  painstaking  research.  But  it 
is  vitiated  by  an  apparently  a  priori  assumption  that  the  advisory 
commission  is  of  necessity  best.  In  dealing  with  the  regulative  policy 
he  regards  it  as  unduly  simple.  When  speaking  of  the  regulative 
policy  of  England  he  says  that  the  railroads  have  attempted  to  settle 
grievances  impelled  to  this  by  the  working  "out  of  their  self  interest 
and  their  public  spirit"  (p.  74).  By  implication  he  considers  that 
this  tendency  is  always  in  operation,  thereby  greatly  lessening  the  diffi- 
culties of  regulation.  Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  the  proper  solvent  is 
not  to  be  found  in  coercive  regulation  ;  governments  "should  appeal 
to  the  higher  sentiments  of  citizenship,  civic  pride,  honor,  love, 
achievement  and  patriotism"  (p.  91).  Such  a  regulative  policy  is  too 
vague  to  be  applicable.  The  work  done  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission has  been  of  high  rank;  and  Mr.  Hendrick's  plea  for  it  has  the 
advantage  of  supplementing  the  monographs  of  Clark  and  of  Dixon. 
But  it  is  too  much  in  the  nature  of  a  plea.  The  author  does  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  differences  in  environmental  conditions. 
The  conditions  of  the  West  and  South  differ  entirely  from  those  that 
confront  the  Massachusetts  Commission.  To  have  proved  that  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  has  worked  well  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
best  for  all  sections  of  the  country.     This  is  the  author's  thesis ;  and 

this  he  has  not  proved. 

Simon  J.  McLean. 
University  of  Arkansas. 
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A  Mupiicipal  Program.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  NaHonal  Mumc^ 
ipal  League.  Adopted  by  the  League,  November  17,  1899, 
together  with  explanatory  and  other  papers.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.     8vo,  pp.  xi+246. 

This  work  consists  of  a  draft  of  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  a  general  municipal  incorporation  act,  both  broadly  enough 
drawn  to  fit  the  circumstances  of  any  of  the  states,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  need  for,  and  provisions  of,  these  proposed  changes  by  eight  well- 
known  students  of  municipal  government ;  namely,  Messrs.  John  A. 
Fairlie,  Horace  £.  Deming,  Albert  Shaw,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Leo.  S. 
Rowe,  Bird  S.  Coler,  Charles  Richardson  and  Delos  F.  Wilcox. 

Nominally  the  volume  is  the  outcome  of  the  labors  of  this  special 
committee  for  two  full  years ;  it  actually  embodies  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  League  since  its  organization  six  years  ago.  It  offers  the 
keenest  analysis  of  the  causes  of  our  present  municipal  conditions  and 
presents  at  the  same  time  the  most  philosophic  and  systematic  scheme 
for  improving  the  organization  and  administration  of  our  city  govern- 
ment yet  worked  out.  Doubtless  the  plan  will  be  branded  as  doctrinaire 
and  unworkable  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and, 
who  suppose  that  they  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  present  bad 
conditions.  The  program  is,  in  fact,  in  advance  of  the  current  bad 
traditions  on  city  government,  and  therein  lies  its  chief  claim  to  con- 
sideration. All  the  propositions  are  not  likely  to  be  accepted  at  once, 
but,  at  least,  we  have  now  a  definite  and  reasonable  ideal  towards  which 
to  work. 

The  program,  recognizing  democracy  as  a  fact,  attempts  to  develop 
its  virtues  and  to  curb  its  evil  tendencies.  The  main  attempt  is  to 
reduce  to  a  mimimum  state  legislative  interference,  and  to  give  the 
cities  the  largest  possible  measure  of  home  rule  in  regard  to  matters  of 
purely  local  interest:  while  the  city  is  to  become  the  agent  of  the 
state  in  the  administration  of  state  functions  within  the  municipal 
boundaries  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  heretofore.  When  acting  as 
the  agent  of  the  state,  the  city  is  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  administrative 
not  legislative,  control,  to  be  exercised  largely  through  state  audit, 
inspection  and  partial  publication  of  the  accounts  of  the  cities,  which 
must  be  kept  on  a  uniform  basis.  The  city,  under  the  proposed  plan 
ceases  to  be  a  body  of  enumerated  powers.  It  is  allowed,  under  the 
constitution  and  general  laws,  to  form  its  own  charter,  and,  to  enter 
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upon  all  kinds  of  activity  necessary  in  its  own  opinion  to  satisfy  the 
local  needs  of  its  inhabitants. 

A  sharp  distinction  is  made  between  legislation  and  administration  ; 
the  first  is  in  the  charge  of  a  single -chambered  council,  which  has  the 
residuum  of  governmental  power,  the  other  is  solely  dependent  on  the 
mayor.  The  council  elected  on  a  general  ticket  for  six  years — one 
third  going  out  of  office  with  the  mayor,  who  serves  but  two  years  — 
is  to  elect  (and  may  remove)  the  comptroller,  whose  term  as  well  as  that 
of  all  the  appointees  of  the  mayor  is  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
mayor,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  administration,  has  the  absolute 
power  of  appointing  and  removing  all  administrative  officers  except 
the  comptroller,  save  in  so  far  as  he  is  restrained  by  the  severest  civil 
service  provisions  yet  suggested  in  America. 

It  will  be  observed  that  elections  are  greatly  simplified  by  abolish- 
ing all  elective  officers  except  the  mayor  and  the  councillors.  These 
officers  are  to  be  elected  at  a  time  other  than  that  at  which  state  or 
national  officers  are  elected.  They  must  be  nominated  by  petition 
and  elected  by  secret  ballot,  on  which  the  names  for  each  office 
must  appear  alphabetically,  and  be  voted  for  individually  and  not  by 
party  lists. 

The  home  rule  idea  is  not  pressed  so  far  for  the  sake  of  consistency 
as  to  permit  the  city  to  grant  street  privileges  or  franchises  adlibitem. 
Such  privileges  are  to  be  limited  by  the  state  in  many  ways  apart  from 
a  strict  time  limit.  Likewise  the  state  fixes  a  definite  limit  to  the 
power  of  the  city  to  incur  indebtedness.  The  cities  are  given  unlimited 
right  to  enter  upon  industrial  enterprises  which  it  is  supposed  will 
bring  an  income.  The  debt  incurred  for  such  enterprises  is  to  be 
excluded  from  the  legal  debt  limit  until  the  receipts  from  such  an 
enterprise  fail  to  pay  expenses.  This  provision  seems  to  me  entirely 
inadequate  and  dangerous.  A  safer  way  would  seem  to  be  to  make 
the  debt  limit  somewhat  larger  and  then  include  such  debts  within 
it  in  order  that  the  city  may  not  enter  upon  too  many  such 
enterprises  at  once ;  or  instead  of  making  the  bonds  for  such  enter- 
prises a  general  obligation  of  the  city,  make  them  a  special  lien  only 
on  the  investment  for  which  they  are  issued.  The  proposition  of  the 
committee  ignores  the  fact  that  the  evil  is  done,  if  it  be  an  evil,  as 
soon  as  the  initial  investment  of  a  large  fixed  capital  in  such  an  enter- 
prise is  unwisely  made,  and  that,  although  the  original  investment  may 
have  been  unwise  it  might  easily  be  worse  to  abandon  the  work  than 
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to  keep  it  up,  while  to  attempt  to  cany  it  under  the  proposed  regala> 
tion  might  seriously  cripple  the  ordinary  services  of  the  city. 

Various  other  details  of  the  program  will  doubtless  fail  to  command 
the  support  of  serious  and  disinterested  students  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless  the  work  marks  a  great  step  forward,  and  will 
surely  prove  invaluable  to  the  cause  of  good  municipal  government 

in  the  United  States. 

John  H.  Gray. 
Northwestern  University. 


Monopolies  and  Trusts,     By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.     New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.     i2mo,  pp.  xiH-278. 
The  Trust  Problem.     By  Jeremiah  Whipple  Jenks,  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Cornell  University.     New  York :  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  1900.     8vo,  pp.  xixH-28l. 
The  mad  rush  toward  industrial  consolidation  which  has  charac- 
terized the  commercial  history  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
two  years  has  given  fresh  impetus  to  the  investigation  of  this  phase  of 
nineteenth  century  industrialism,  and  a  considerable  crop  of  books  on 
the  trust  question  has  already  made  its  appearance.     Especially  note- 
worthy among  these  are  the  recent  books  of  Professors  Ely  and  Jenks; 
they  are  the  most  thoughtful  and  instructive. 

Dr.  Ely  has  long  been  known  as  an  interested  student  of  modem 
monopoly,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  him  devoting  the 
best  and  largest  portion  of  his  present  volume  to  a  consideration  of  the 
alleged  monopolistic  tendencies  of  trusts.  In  the  course  of  four  chap- 
ters devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  monopoly,  the  causes 
of  monopoly,  the  law  of  monopoly  price,  and  the  limits  of  monopoly. 
Dr.  Ely  repeatedly  expresses  the  opinion  that  monopoly  means  some- 
thing more  than  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  mere  mass  of  capi- 
tal is  never  a  cause  of  monopoly.  "No  one,"  says  he  (p.  174),  "has 
yet  adduced  an  instance  of  an  important  monopoly  resting  upon  mere 
mass  of  capital  or  upon  mere  combination.  In  all  of  the  alleged  cases 
of  "capitalistic  monopolies,"  he  insists  that  the  efficient  cause  of 
monopoly  will  be  found  to  be  either  the  union  of  an  ordinary  business 
with  a  natural  monopoly,  or  some  species  of  favoritism,  etc     Ordinary 
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business — agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce — is  still  competi- 
tive in  its  nature,  and  is  bound  to  continue  so  because  there  is  always 
a  limit  to  the  economies  to  be  secured  by  increasing  the  volume  of 
business.  "A  point  of  maximum  efficiency  is  sooner  or  later  reached  " 
(p.  165),  and  nothing  is  gained,  least  of  all  monopoly,  by  expanding 
the  operations  of  a  business  beyond  this,  its  natural  economic  limit. 
This  is  Dr.  Ely's  chief  thesis,  and  it  is  well  supported  by  careful  analy- 
sis and  acute  reasoning.  In  harmony  with  this  view  is  Dr.  Ely's  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  separate  trust  problem  as  such,  because  there  is 
no  specific  cause  of  trusts.  Correct  the  evils  of  natural  monopoly, 
special  privileges,  and  wealth  concentration,  then  the  trust  problem 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

Professor  Jenks  takes  a  different  view  of  the  situation,  and  he  seems 
to  write  with  a  more  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  business  conditions 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  trusts.  Wasteful  competition  resulting  in 
great  loss  of  industrial  energy  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  specific  economic 
cause  of  combinations  of  capital.  However  much  the  formation  of 
trusts  may  have  been  fostered  by  the  speculative  designs  of  promoters, 
they  nevertheless  have  a  solid  economic  basis,  in  that  they  are  a  supe- 
rior form  of  business  organization  to  the  ordinary  competitive  estab- 
lishment. The  problem  that  the  trusts  present  is,  therefore,  how  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  cheapened  production  to  the  public.  Thus 
far.  Professor  Jenks  contends,  this  has  not  generally  been  the  case. 
With  something,  and  sometimes  much,  of  monopolistic  power  coming 
from  the  sheer  mass  of  the  capitalistic  strength,  the  trusts  have  fre- 
quently, and  for  considerable  intervals,  been  able  to  keep  up  prices 
above  a  remunerative  level  and  reap  the  gains  of  monopoly.  He  has 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  designating  them  ''capitalistic  monopolies," 
deriving  their  strength  from  their  superior  efficiency  of  productive, 
and  superior  facilities  for  commercial  warfare. 

This  is,  with  Professor  Jenks,  no  merely  theoretical  view,  but  a  con- 
clusion reached  after  a  painstaking  investigation  of  the  operations  of 
leading  trusts  and  a  careful  study  of  prices.  As  expert  agent  of  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission,  Professor  Jenks  has  had  unri- 
valed opportunities  for  a  study  of  the  trusts,  and  his  conclusions  and 
impressions  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  They  are  interestingly  and 
modestly  stated  in  the  present  volume,  and  are  re-enforced  by  a  wealth 
of  examples  drawn  from  the  evidence  heard  before  the  Industrial 
Commission.    Professor  Jenks's  little  volume  is,  altogether,  the  most 
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instructive  contribution  that  has  thus  far  been  made  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  trust  problem.  It  is  singularly  free  from  dogmatism 
and  apriorism,  and  every  page  is  informed  with  a  strong  economic 
philosophy. 

♦  A.  C.  M. 


Bibliographie  des  Socialismus  und  Communismus,  Bearbeitet  und 
herausgegeben  von  Josef  Stammhammer.  Band IL  Nachtrdge 
ufid  Ergdiizungen  bis  Ende  des  Jahres  i8g8.  Jena :  Gustav 
Fischer,  1900.     8vo,  pp.  ivH-403. 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  this  second  volume  of  the 
Bibliographie  des  Socialismus  und  Communismus  is  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  first  volume,  with  some  trifling  changes,  only,  in  the 
spelling  of  subject  headings. 

The  volume  under  review  is  the  third  in  order  of  publication,  in  a 
series  projected  by  Stammhammer,  which  is  designed  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  "  socialdkonomischer  Literatur."  The  main  arrange- 
ment  is  alphabetical  by  authors  or  by  first- word  entry.  A  closely 
classed  subject  index  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Continental  bibliographers  can,  I  believe,  usually  be  trusted  to  omit 
a  good  portion  of  American  work,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
English  works  from  their  compilations.  But  the  volume  before  us  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  Of  course  some  omissions  are  inevitable.  A 
few  minutes'  comparison  with  other  lists  sufficed  to  bring  to  light  a 
half  dozen  or  more.  Most  of  these  were  of  minor  importance,  Conner's 
Socialistic  State,  and  Sprague's  Socialism  from  Genesis  to  Revelation 
being  the  most  important.  Some  of  these  omissions  might  have  been 
avoided,  had  the  author  had  access  to  the  American  Catalogue,  How 
can  he  afford  to  work  without  this  invaluable  tool  of  the  bibliographer's 
trade  ? 

This  volume  of  the  Bibliographie  des  Socialismus  und  Communismus^ 
as  well  as  the  previous  volume  and  the  Bibliographie  der  Socialpolitik^ 
are  especially  remarkable  for  the  number  of  titles  of  pamphlets  and 
fugitive  periodicals  which  they  list.  Whether  the  student  is  working 
up  the  Chicago  anarchist  trial,  the  Pullman  strike,  some  phase  of 
Christian  socialism  in  Germany,  or  what  not,  he  is  likely  to  get  valua- 
ble suggestions  as  to  pamphlet  literature  from  this  compilation.  I 
much  doubt  if  any  library  in  the  country  could  by  any  other  means 
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put  at  the  disposal  of  a  worker  the  means  for  obtaining  the  titles  of 
half  the  pamphlets  and  fugitive  periodicals  which  are  here  listed. 

Stammhammer  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  as  regards  articles 
in  periodicals  and  encyclopedias.  One  who  wants  the  literature  of 
socialism  will  find  magazine  and  encyclopedia  articles  in  their  proper 
place  alongside  of  the  books  instead  of  having  to  search  through  various 
periodical  indexes  and  tables  of  contents  and  indexes  to  individual 
periodicals.  The  list  of  periodicals  indexed  has  been  increased  in  this 
volume.  AH  the  articles  in  Conrad's  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswis- 
senschaft  which  pertain  to  any  phase  of  socialism  are  here  listed  by 
authors. 

On  comparing  this  volume  with  the  Bibliographie  der  Socialpolitik  I  do 
not  find  as  much  duplication  of  matter  as  there  was  between  the  Biblu 
ographie  der  Socialpolitik  and  the  first  volume.  In  the  latter  case  it  was 
almost  wholesale,  and  included  subject  headings  as  well  as  individual 
titles.  In  the  volume  under  review  I  find  only  repetitions  of  individual 
titles,  and  these  not  frequent.  But  why  any  repetition  at  all,  and 
where  is  the  harm  of  a  reference  now  and  then  from  the  one  publica- 
tion to  a  heading  in  the  other?  The  publication  as  a  whole  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  works 
thus  far  issued  by  Stammhammer  place  him  easily  first  as  a  bibli- 
ographer in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences.  Other  volumes  in  the  series 
will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 

C.  H.  Hastings. 

Federal  Clearing  Houses,  By  Theodore  Gilman.  The  River- 
side Press.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1899.  i6mo,  pp.  x  +  289. 
The  author  of  this  volume  presents  a  plan  designed  to  avert  mone- 
tary panics.  The  vastly  important  and  practical  nature  of  the  subject 
should  attract  a  commensurate  interest  in  the  device  proposed.  The 
feeling  prevails  in  this  country  that  our  currency  is  not  sufficiently 
elastic,  and  that  the  crying  need  of  the  hour  is  some  measure  that 
will  cure  this  defect.  As  the  author  cites,  France  and  Germany  are 
enabled  to  stem  the  tide  of  financial  stringency  by  means  of  the  note- 
issuing  privilege  granted  to  one  or  more  important  banks  in  those 
countries.  Mr.  Gilman  proposes  for  this  country  a  plan  which  he 
thinks  is  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  democratic  institutions, 
namely,  a  system  of  Federal  Clearing  Houses,  empowered  to  issue  a 
currency  under  certain  restrictions.     To  get   the  matter  before  the 
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impressed  upon  the  reader  much  more  forcibly  than  by  the  detailed 
presentation  contained  in  M.  Tarde's  larger  works.  At  the  same  time 
the  essential  artificiality  of  the  doctrines  likewise  comes  out  in  plainer 
relief,  proceeding  as  they  do»  for  the  most  part,  and  particularly  as 
regards  their  general  features,  on  a  bold  and  dexterous  use  of  metaphor 
and  analogy.  It  seems  not  improbable  that,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
ciseness, not  to  say  boldness,  with  which  the  ingenious  artifices  of  the 
theory  are  here  brought  out,  the  volume  may  contribute  materially  to 
curtail  the  vogue  of  M.  Tarde's  sociological  doctrines. 

The  essential  superficiality  of  the  formulations  offered  is  shown, 
e,  ^.,  in  such  generalizations  as  this  :  '*  Habit  is  merely  a  sort  of  inter- 
nal heredity,  just  as  heredity  is  only  externalized  habit.  Heredity, 
then,  is  the  form  of  repetition  appropriate  to  life,  just  as  undulation,  or 
periodic  movement,  is  its  physical,  and  imitation  its  social  form  "  (p.  32). 
Again  :  '*  Every  real  opposition  implies  a  relation  between  two  forces, 
tendencies,  or  directions"  (p.  88).  Under  this  elastic,  not  to  say 
ambiguous  term,  "opposition,"  are  comprised  such  diverse  phenomena, 
as  mechanical  action  and  reaction,  arithmetical  positive  and  negative, 
variations  of  degree,  war,  industrial  competition,  discussion,  hesitation. 
It  is  plainly  by  a  felicitous  use  of  analogy  alone  that  the  comprehen- 
sive term  "  opposition  "  can  be  made  to  serve  in  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters so  disparate  as  these.  All  this  is  of  a  character  to  suggest  the 
moralizing  speculations  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  prepares  one  to 
meet  the  metaphysical  conception  of  a  spiritually  guided  progress, 
expressed  in  the  conclusion  that,  "  It  would  appear  ....  that  the 
strife  of  opposition  fulfills  the  rdle  of  a  middle  term  in  the  social  as 
it  does  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds"  (p.  133). 

T.  V. 

Report  by  the  Chief  Labor  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
Trade  Unions  in  i8g8  with  Comparative  Statistics  for  i8g2' 
iSgj,     London:   1899.     Pp.  Ixxiv  +  3 1 1 .     is.  6^d. 
This  is  the  eleventh  annual  report  made  by  the  Chief  Labor  cor- 
respondent of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  trade  unions.     It  presents  but 
few  changes  in  character  of  contents  from  the  two  immediately  preceding 
it.     Like  those,  it  contains  statistics  relating  to  (i)  the  organization, 
consolidation,  dissolution,  and  membership  of  all  trade  unions,  regis- 
tered and  unregistered,  (2)  the  finances  of  one  hundred  "principal 
unions,"  and  (3)  the  organization  and  membership  of  trade  councils 
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legislative  authorities  as  well  as  before  the  public,  the  plan  was  incorpo- 
rated in  bills  introduced  into  the  lower  house  of  the  fifty-fourth  and 
fifty-fifth  Congresses,  the  date  in  the  latter  case  being  March  17,  1898. 
The  salient  features  of  this  measure  are : 

1.  A  system  of  Federal  Clearing  Houses,  about  one  to  each  state, 
in  which  all  banks  of  good  standing,  state  and  national,  are  entitled  to 
membership. 

2.  The  authority  granted  to  each  clearing  house  to  issue  to  any 
member  demand  notes  to  the  amount  of  its  capital,  upon  receipt  from 
that  member  of  approved  and  convertible  assets  aggregating  in  value 
one  and  one  third  times  the  amount  of  the  issue  called  for. 

3.  All  members  are  required  to  accept  these  notes  in  settlement  of 
dues. 

4.  The  triple  security  behind  these  notes  is  (a)  the  individual  bank 
calling  for  the  issue,  (b)  the  State  Clearing  House  holding  this  bank's 
membership,  (c)  the  Federation  of  Clearing  Houses. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  these  demand  notes  are  to  take  the  place 
of  any  currency  now  in  use,  or  to  supersede  any  system  excepting  per- 
haps that  of  clearing  house  certificates  successfully  resorted  to  in 
times  of  crisis  in  New  York  City.  This  New  York  method  demon- 
strates the  need  and  virtue  of  some  plan  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
suddenly  depleted  reserves  in  time  of  alarm.  There  is  need  of  a  meas- 
ure, authorized  by  law,  that  will  be  effective  throughout  the  union  in 
relieving  the  strain  of  credit  contraction  enforced  on  the  banks  under 
the  present  system.  Mr.  Gilman's  book  is  a  strong  presentation  of 
the  merits  of  his  plan,  and,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  an 
elastic  currency  in  our  monetary  operations,  it  behooves  those  opposed 
to  this,  or  who  have  rival  methods  to  propose,  to  show  the  weakness  of 

his  cause. 

R.  S.  Padan. 


Social  Laws:  An  Outline  of  Sociology.     By  G.  Tarde.     Trans- 
lated   from   the  French  by  Howard  C.  Warren,   with   a 
preface  by  James  Mark  Baldwin.     New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1899.     i2mo,  pp.  xi-l-213. 
As  THE  editor  of  the  volume  remarks,  M.  Tarde  has  here  sum- 
marized his  theoretical  work  and  shown  it  to  constitute  a  system.     In 
this   reduction   of  the  system  to  its  outlines  its  great   ingenuity   is 
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and  confederations.  The  statist! 
with  1892  and  closing  with  the  y 
This  latest  report  offers  new  and 
financial  rules  of  the  one  hundn 
to.  These  unions  embrace  63 
and  are  so  selected  as  to  repre 
The  "age  of  admission/'  contril 
and  weekly  payments,  and  the  va 
The  material  made  public  by 
very  valuable,  showing  as  it  does 
trade  unionism  in  England.  Th 
tions  are  very  complete  and  the  n 
arranged.  The  general  report! 
tables,  are  excellent  summaries. 
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